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The 101st Social Issue 


It will no doubt come as something of a surprise for many of 
SPSSI’s founders to realize that twenty-five years have passed— 
not quietly, but most assuredly—since the society was fourided 
and the Journal of Social Issues first appeared. This is then the one 
hundred and first issue of 757. The very first and the second issues 
of the journal, edited by Gene Weltfish, dealt with problems of 
prejudice with special attention to relationships between Negroes 
and whites. One hundred editions later, we find ourselves again 
focusing on the same basic issue. 

JSI was established to further the goals of SPSSI, “ to bring 
theory and practice into focus on human problems of the group, 
the community, and the nation as well as the increasingly impor- 
tant ones that have no national boundaries." It has been its pur- 
pose to bring the findings of social psychological research to bear 
on the solution of problems, to stimulate research which has social 
relevance, to provide feedback from the application of scientific 
findings so as to further social theory and research. It would be 
difficult to gauge how successful the journal and the society have 
been in this regard. We can point to the fact that the journal has 
been widely read and cited both by social scientists and practi- 
tioners. We can look back through the earlier issues and gain some 
satisfaction both from the range of topics covered, the quality of 
the articles, and the increased sophistication and knowledge 
which are evident in successive issues. The initial volume of JSI 
included 250 pages and had a distribution of approximately 950. 
The twenty-fifth volume, comprising 811 pages, had a paid circu- 
lation of about 7000. The growth of JSI has been exponential, 
with the greatest increases during the terms of the last two editors, 
Robert Chin and Joshua Fishman. 

Most of the formulae which ehave been developed over the 
past twenty-five years and which have contributed to the success 
of the journal will be continued. Recent innovations, such as the 
Comments and Rejoinders section and The Activists’ Corner, will also be 
maintained. Our most obvious change, of course, is in the journal 
cover. It will be noted that the cover de-emphasizes the periodical 
quality of the journal and emphasizes the specific topic considered 
therein. In effect, what we wish to say is that, though we are still a 
Journal of Social Issues, the issues are of more importance than the 
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journal. Each issue will then have its distinctive cover, which will 
reflect its contents and give due credit to the issue editors and con- 
tributors who have made that edition possible. We expect to be in- 
troducing additional changes in time. 


Again .Negro- White Relations? 


The fact that our 101st issue, dealing with black-white rela- 
tions, is reminiscent of the first, the second, and several other 
issues in between may suggest to some that we are making a full- 
circle—or even spinning our wheels. More careful review does, 
however, indicate some striking differences in focus. 

Early issues began by attempting to make a case for the fact 
that racial and religious prejudice existed. Apparently it was felt 
that for at least some people this was a questionable fact that still 
remained to be demonstrated. The authors next went on to ex- 
amine the dynamics of prejudice with particular emphasis on the 
personality and social characteristics of the prejudiced white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant. Over the years the interest in religious 
prejudice has waned. Theré has also been less attention to the 
characteristics of the white prejudiced person. The spotlight has 
instead turned to the enormity of the effects of prejudice upon the 
Negro American. It is stated or implied that, even if racial preju- 
dice were somehow completely eliminated, the festering wounds 
would still be present for the injured parties and some sort of 
remedial treatment would be necessary in order to bring the black 
American to his rightful position in American society. Such 
changes, it has been suggested, must be initiated by the white 
majority. The white liberal social scientists, who wrote practically 
all of the articles, still tended to view the blacks paternalistically, 
as objects whom whites should somehow mold to what they con- 
sidered to be an acceptable pattern. 

The emphasis in the current issue is clearly distinct from 
what has gone before. The black is seen here not as a passive ob- 
ject but as an active participant. It is his violent response that we 
are viewing here and the horrendous conditions that led to that 
response. 

There have been recent statements in high government 
sources to the effect that the day of the black ghetto riot is over. 
Increased racial pride, coupled with the assessment of personal 
loss in the ghetto and an aura of fear and caution, is said to have 
led blacks to turn their backs on violence. It remains to be seen 
whether these prognostications are true. But true or not it would 
seem of critical importance for us to understand fully how the 
ghetto riots occurred and why they developed. Gunnar Myrdal, in 
his classic study, The American Dilemma, seemed optimistic in hop- 
ing that once Americans became aware of the extent to which 
their prejudicial behavior was inconsistent with the American 


ideal, then the situation would almost automatically correct itself. 
He perhaps overlooked the ingenuity by which other psychologi- 
cal processes can operate to deny the existence of undesired facts 
or to otherwise rationalize them. If we can pretend that the dis- 
criminatory behavior does not exist or that economic and social 
progress will correct it in a matter of time, then it will be very 
simple for us to do nothing—as we have done so often in the past. 
Phrases alluding to the values of “benign neglect,” however these 
might have been intended, provide just the rationale which the 
privileged majority might use in avoiding its responsibilities. It 
is for such Americans that the message contained in this issue 
would appear to be especially important. 


Communicating our Message to a Wider 
and More Significant Audience. 


The previous paragraphs emphasize especially the responsi- 
bilities which lie before us. The problem is not merely that of find- 
ing answers to critical social psychological problems, but of com- 
municating our answers to a wide audience and particularly to 
those gatekeepers who ultimately determine policy. Social scien- 
tists have been subjected to harsh criticism for not anticipating 
many of the problems which we face today. To some extent such 
criticism is justified. Yet, a perusal of social scientific literature 
over the past several decades indicates that we did indeed ive 
many warnings which were overlooked by policy-makers. How 
then can we be more effective in communicating our message and 
in affecting policy? This is the problem which will face us during 
the years ahead. It is in this regard that the potential contribu- 
tions of journals such as 7S7 assume mammoth importance. 

If the impact of 757 on policy-makers is questionable, I can 
at least attest to its impact on one person, namely myself. For it 
was some of the early issues of 757, along with several articles by 
Kurt Lewin, which were most influential in determining my 
choice of social psychology as the area to which I wished to devote 
my professional life. It would be interesting to find out how many 
others were similarly affected. This paternal image of the journal, 
and the fact that I follow a line of very distinguished social psy- 
chologists, leads me to approach my term as general editor with 
particular feelings of humility, awe, and challenge. In facing this 
challenge, it is encouraging to have the able assistance of Jacque- 
line D. Goodchilds as managing editor, a very capable editorial 
board, and the commitments of a number of excellent issue edi- 
tors. We will all welcome comments and Suggestions from our 
readers as to how we and JSI can more effectively fulfill our 
functions. 


Bertram H. Raven 
General Editor 
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Toward Understanding Riots: 
Some Perspectives 


Vernon L. Allen 


University of Wisconsin 


Riots Past and Present 


During the 1960s, riots in black ghettos swept across urban 
areas of the United States in seemingly epidemic fashion. These 
dramatic episodes of collective violence left in their wake enor- 
mous human suffering and economic loss, vividly reminding us 
that the American dilemma—the disparity between democratic 
ideas of equality and the status of black citizens—still exists, as 
it has existed for over 200 years. 

To the growing body of literature written about recent riots 
in black ghettos are added the essays comprising the present issue 
of the Journal of Social Issues. These essays do not pretend to repre- 
sent a comprehensive coverage of the topic of riots in general. No 
attempt is made, for example, to come to grips with university- 
related disturbances; nor do we attempt to deal with the even 
broader topic of violence and aggression (both personal- and 
state-instigated) in its many manifestations. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that broader formulations may be of value in helping to 
understand the 1960 riots, some articles do discuss general theo- 
retical issues. 

Riots and metaphors. Though the arson, looting, and violence 
of recent ghetto disturbances were alarming and perplexing to 
most people, riots are certainly not unique events in the social 
experience of the United States nor, for that matter, in the expe- 
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rience of other nations. But in view of the destructiveness and ex- 
tensiveness of recent riots, it is not surprising that the nation 
reacted with shock and bewilderment. 

In historical perspective the recent riots must be seen not as 
unique phenomena, but as wholly continuous with a long history 
of racially-based strife and civil disturbance in the United States. 
Many dramatic instances of racial conflict could be cited, but the 
interracial riots that erupted in several cities in 1919 seem to hold 
special significance as heralding a turning point in racial conflict 
in the United States (Waskow, 1966). During numerous earlier 
instances of racial conflict, whites attacked blacks in a rather one- 
sided fashion. When attacked by white mobs during the 1919 
riots, however, blacks fought back vigorously, which led many 
observers to claim that from those riots emerged the militant 
“New Negro.” It can with fairness be claimed that by the 1960s 
a long history—if not tradition—of interracial conflict and riots 
existed in the United States. (Not to be overlooked is the fact that 
our history is also replete with instances of nonracial riots includ- 
ing, for example, Irish workers in 1936, riots connected with var- 
ious religious sects, and a long series of labor-movement riots.) 

In spite of our rather riotous history the man in the street 
was, nonetheless, alarmed and puzzled by the 1960 ghetto riots, 
and looked for ways to allay his confusion and anxiety. During 
and subsequent to the riots, several interpretations and defini- 
tions of *what happened” were offered by diverse sources ranging 
from laymen to social scientists. It is interesting and instructive to 
examine the metaphors that help the public to simplify and give 
meaning to a series of occurrences that evoke considerable con- 
fusion and anxiety (Edelman, 1967). Aside from the function of 
simplifying aspects of the world for the public, a metaphor holds 
implications for a causal analysis and for a course of action. Each 
of the interpretations mentioned below probably provides a par- 
tial fit to reality, and each has received support from certain seg- 
ments of the community at some time. More thorough considera- 
tion of the meaning of the riots is found in articles by Bowen and 
Masotti (1968), Fogelson (1968), and Grimshaw (1968). Turner 
(1969) has discussed the theozetical grounds for predicting when 
a public will view collective acts of disruption and violence as 
social protest or as crime or rebellion. 

Some public officials, among others, have declared that the 
riots were “senseless”? outbursts of violence devoid of message 
and further meaning, politically or psychologically (the ‘‘sound 
and fury signifying nothing” school). A scientific view denies, of 
course, that social events are acausal; neither has it been true 
historically that riots were meaningless outbursts. On the con- 
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trary, riots were frequently used in times past as a means of 
achieving desired goals when more legitimate means were un- 
available or had met with failure (Rudé, 1964). As the examina- 
tion of the grievances of the black community by several authors 
in the present issue indicates, there is no basis for believing that 
the recent riots were an exception. 

Another definition of the riots sees them as merely a manifes- 
tation of large-scale criminal behavior, probably incited by or- 
ganized and conspiratorial elements. To contend that the riots 
sprang from sophisticated organizational efforts is, however, to 
take refuge in fantasy instead of fact (Kerner, 1968). 

Still another view is that the 1960 riots represented a con- 
tinuation of the long American tradition of race riots. But the 
recent riots were not interracial clashes in the same way as earlier 
riots; for example, roving bands did not engage in large-scale 
attacks on members of the opposite race. Also, violence in pre- 
vious riots was directed mainly toward persons; in the 1960 riots 
violence was directed mainly toward property. 

Another definition of the 1960 riots uses the rhetoric of revo- 
lution, interpreting riots in the United States as analogous to (or 
part of) the world-wide revolutionary movement to overthrow 
white colonialism. ‘Colonial rebellion? may on first sound seem 
to resonate with truth; but closer analysis reveals the limitations 
of this rhetoric. Many actions of the rioters—their spontaneity 
and the consumer-oriented nature of much of their destruction— 
seemed to signify a desire to participate more fully in the benefits 
of the system rather than an intent to overthrow it. 

In some quarters interpretation of the riots as basically re- 
flecting class conflict has found acceptance. This definition holds 
some validity simply because class and racial membership overlap 
to a great extent in the United States. But it is quite incomplete. 
For example, data indicate that middle-class blacks are even 
more hostile to whites than are the very poor (Murphy & Watson, 
1970). Race would seem frequently to over-ride social class in the 
experiences of blacks in the United States: discrimination im- 
pinges upon the middle-class black as surely and as effectively 
(though sometimes more subtly) as it does upon the lower-class 
slum dweller. 

Finally, most social scientists have seen in the riots a protest 
against conditions of ghetto life. And blacks themselves see the 
riots as spontaneous protests against unjust social conditions 
(Campbell & Schuman, 1968). Many riot participants reported 
that they expect the riot to improve conditions by dramatically 
arousing concern and capturing the attention of the white popula- 
tion—and particularly the attention of officials (Sears & Tomlin- 
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son, 1968). Social scientists who view riots as social protest do 
not necessarily intend to imply, however, that participants con- 
sciously planned to riot in order to obtain specifiable goals. But 
it is clear that black ghetto residents have called attention to their 
plight by using the same means that other poor and oppressed 
peoples have used so often in the past: by violently striking out 
against the symbols of their discontent. 

Theory and research. An adequate explanation of collective 
behavior must meet three requirements, according to Smelser 
(1968): specification of the aspects of behavior that need explana- 
tion; description of the behavior at two conceptual levels—the 
social and the psychological; and specification of the interaction 
among the several psychological and social determinants of the 
behavior being dealt with. Empirically the two levels—the social 
and the psychological—interact, of course, but it is imperative 
not to confuse the shifting from one conceptual level to another 
with satisfactory explanation. 

What aspects of riots demand an explanation from theories 
dealing with this form of collective behavior? Several suggestions 
can be made. First, can antecedent and concomitant conditions be 
specified with sufficient precision to recognize that a particular set 
of conditions lead to riots, other conditions lead to different forms 
of collective behavior (such as social movements), and still other 
conditions lead to alternative forms of individual reactions? Sec- 
ond, why do riots occur where and when they do: in some places 
instead of others (city, region of the country), and at a particular 
time in history (the 1960s instead of the 1950s)? A third aspect of 
riots requiring explanation is differential participation among 
persons. Some persons actively engage in the rioting; others are 
less actively involved; still others are uninvolved observers; and 
some are active counter-rioters. Among the active rioters, varia- 
tion exists also in degree and kind of activity engaged in—looting, 
assault, arson, etc. 

Other features of riots deserving explanation are the content 
of relevant beliefs or attitudes prevalent among riot participants 
prior to and during the rioting, and the relationships among the 
rioters themselves, including the roles of formal and informal 
leader. A crucial problem in riots is the understanding of the 
change in behavior that seems attributable to being present in a 
crowd. Further, what is the characteristic pattern of control ac- 
tivity, and to what degree of effectiveness were control measures 
employed (both official and unofficial)? 

Finally, what of the sequelae to the riots? What are the con- 
sequences of riots—immediate and long-term, direct and indirect? 
What are the psychological, social, and political consequences to 
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groups that actively engaged in the rioting, and consequences to 
other sectors of society? In a word, what did the riots accomplish? 

Organization of the present issue. Hopefully, the present issue of 
this journal will provide answers to some of the questions posed 
above. The issue was organized to reflect the view that an ade- 
quate explanation of riots requires coordination of conceptual 
systems, frames of reference, and empirical data taken from sev- 
eral social science disciplines. Content of the issue was designed 
to range from an analysis of factors emerging in the interaction of 
participants within the riot situation itself, to a consideration of 
variables at the individual (psychological) level, to a discussion 
of broader social and political factors. 

In accord with this organization, the first paper (Marx) deals 
with some of the emergent properties of interaction in the riot 
situation, with emphasis on the role of the police. Then several 
papers consider psychological characteristics of rioters (Caplan; 
Forward and Williams; Tomlinson; Sears and McConahay). 
These papers are representative of a larger number of empirical 
studies that have been conducted during the past few years, using 
theoretical concepts at the psychological level to help explain the 
riots. Other papers (Fogelson; Iglitzin) discuss the riots in a 
broader context, including a consideration of chronic grievances 
that reflect structural characteristics of our society, and a view of 
riots from the perspective of the role of violence in the political 
process. Consequences of the riots for the small businessman in 
the ghetto is the topic of another article (Aldrich and Reiss). 
Finally, one chapter (Shellow) provides a glimpse of the possibil- 
ities that exist for social scientists to promote social change both 
by influencing policy makers and by engaging in direct social 
action. Each of these articles is reviewed briefly in one of the four 
sections constituting the remainder of this paper: (1) Interaction 
Processes (Marx), (2) Individual Factors (Caplan; Forward and 
Williams; Tomlinson; Sears and McConahay), (3) Social System 
Factors (Fogelson; Iglitzin), and (4) Aftermath (Aldrich and 
Reiss; Shellow). 

This issue of the journal will have achieved its goal if the 
articles to follow contribute in sorhe small measure towards the 
formulation of more satisfactory explanations of the phenomenon 
of riots and contribute towards social action designed to amelio- 
rate deplorable life conditions of which riots are merely sympto- 
matic. 


Interaction Processes 


Many analyses of riot behavior start with an examination of 
factors inherent in the situation itself that might account for the 
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behavior of participants. Once a disturbance is underway, emerg- 
ing from the dynamics of the social interaction process are psy- 
chological mechanisms that help provide an explanation for be- 
havior often viewed by nonparticipants as senseless, irrational, 
or bizarre. Classical analyses such as that of Le Bon (1895) 
emphasized factors such as anonymity, contagion, and suggesti- 
bility as important explanatory factors—and contemporary re- 
search has indeed demonstrated the effectiveness of these variables 
in modifying individual behavior. Beyond those factors due to the 
process of social interaction among participants themselves is 
another element within the disturbance situation that may play 
an important role in affecting participants’ behavior: interaction 
between riot participants and agents of social control. 

The specific types of precipitating events in the 1960 riots 
were so extremely diverse as to lead the Kerner (1968) Commis- 
sion to remark that the precipitating event merely served as a 
*trigger"—implying that the particular nature of the event was 
unimportant as a determinant of resulting disorders. Now it is 
true that most people participating in the riots had not themselves 
even observed the precipitating event, and many were unaware 
of the nature of the triggering stimulus. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that almost always the precipitating incident involved an 
altercation between ghetto residents and the police. The most 
frequent category of precipitating events in outbreaks between 
1964-1968 was found in the analysis by Downes (1968) to be: 
“killings, arrest, interference, assault, or search of Negro men 
(and women) by police.” 

In the first article in this issue, Marx presents a penetrating 
analysis of police behavior—past and present—in riot situations. 
He analyzes behavior of the police not only during the phase of the 
precipitating incident but throughout the course of the riot. Dis- 
cussing police behavior during racial disturbances in historical 
perspective, Marx notes a definite change for the better in recent 

olice conduct, as compared to police behavior prior to the 1960s. 

n earlier periods of our history, the police were decidedly less 
impartial during race riots. It was not uncommon, formerly, for 
policemen openly to demonstrate their sympathy for whites dur- 
ing race riots, sometimes even to the point of actively joining in 
the rioting. Although there were variations according to region of 
the country, type of disorder, level of control, and the like, it seems 
quite clear that police behavior in earlier racial disorders cannot 
be characterized as neutral. Police behavior was much improved 
in the 1960s for several reasons, perhaps one of which was that the 
recent riots were not interracial in the way earlier disturbances 
were. Nevertheless, police were often unsuccessful in controlling 
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recent disorders, and in many instances seem to have exacerbated 
the situation. 

Failure of social control can be traced to several causes that are 
discussed by Marx. One of the most basic problems—and a 
chronic one—is the deterioration of police-community relation- 
ships to such an extent that most ghetto residents attribute little 
legitimacy to the police. In the area of more specific reasons for 
the lack of police success, many instances of inappropriate control 
strategies are cited, such as failure of police to negotiate with 
rioters, mass firing in response to sniping, and over-reaction to 
minor incidents due to anticipation or fear of a disorder erupting. 
Other sources of the failure of police during the riots are lack of 
coordination among control units and a breakdown of organiza- 
tion within agencies. 

Marx makes the cogent point that both parties involved—the 
police and the rioters—are equally subject to psychological 
phenomena (such as emotional contagion, spread of rumor, panic, 
and lessening of inhibitions) that usually are invoked to account 
for the behavior of rioters only. Clearly, psychological factors 
emerging in the interaction process are applicable both to the 
rioters and to the agents of social control. Marx concludes his 
paper with a discussion of a question of great import for a demo- 
cratic society: who controls the agents of social control? 


Individual Factors 


Several articles in the present issue report research focusing 
on the characteristics distinguishing riot participants (or sym- 
pathizers) from less militant ghetto residents. This type of re- 
search has typically employed the survey method of data collec- 
tion, obtaining self-reports from a sample of persons some time 
after the riot has occurred. 

First of all, Caplan reviews and integrates several empirical 
studies. Then, studies exploring in depth important psychological 
concepts are reported by Forward and Williams, by Tomlinson, 
and by Sears and McConahay. The middle-range theory offered 
by Sears and McConahay integrates a considerable amount of 
available data on the relation between a person’s psychological 
characteristics and his tendency to participate in riots. 

Caplan provides an integrative review of several empirical 
investigations conducted in connection with the 1960 ghetto riots. 
Several interview studies collected similar data from residents of 
different riot areas, making possible a reasonable comparison of 
results across studies. Consistency among these studies is quite 
impressive, providing a vivid portrait of the riot participants. 
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Characteristics of rioters, as compared with nonrioters, 
clearly refute the *'riffraff theory," which holds that rioters are the 
irresponsible deviants, the emotionally disturbed, or the criminals 
of the community. A long history of personal failure and lack of 
integration into political and social institutions accounts for the 
rioting, according to this explanation. Empirical results from 
several studies contradict such a view: rioters did not differ from 
nonrioters in absolute income; rioters were not the hard-core 
unemployed; rioters were better integrated than nonrioters into 
the community, socially and politically; and rioters were not 
recent immigrants to the city. Moreover, the militants were more 
politically informed and active, though they distrusted the polit- 
ical system. One significant area in which rioters and nonrioters 
differed was in feelings of racial pride as evidenced by positive 
stereotypes and attitudes toward black history and culture held 
by the rioters. 

Caplan interprets these findings as indicating that “the mili- 
tants are not rebelling against the system itself but against the 
inequities and contradictions of the system." The militant is cer- 
tainly not a lone voice in the ghetto wilderness: from one-third to 
one-half the respondents in various studies expressed support for 
riots, though a smaller percentage was actively involved in riot- 
ing. Caplan concludes that a dud change in self-concept has 
occurred within the black community; the “new ghetto man" has 
emerged. Lack of improvement in objective conditions of life is 
incongruent with this more positive self-image, and this discre- 
pancy is a crucial source of frustrations and dissatisfactions con- 
tributing to the recent riots. 

The next two articles treating riots at the individual level of 
explanation present more intensive reports of research on char- 
acteristics of rioters and nonrioters than presented in Caplan’s 
review. One of the most significant differences between the “new 
ghetto man” and his predecessor seems to lie in the area of per- 
ceived effectiveness of self in relation to the world. Specifically, 
instead of passively accepting fate, he believes that he can influ- 
ence his future. One instrument assessing this attribute of self is 
an Internal-External Control Scale, which measures the extent 
to which an individual believes that reinforcements are contingent 
on his own actions. In Forward and Williams’ paper this concept, 
which appears to have considerable explanatory power, is €x- 
plored in some detail. Several theories of riots make use of a con- 
cept similar to the internal-external control index. 

In their study reported here, Forward and Williams obtained 
data from high school students prior to the occurrence of a riot— 
entirely fortuitously—and related characteristics of individuals 
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(measured before) to attitudes (measured after) toward the riot. 
Among others, one scale estimated the person’s feelings of control 
over his own future (personal control), one scale measured a gen- 
eral belief in Protestant Ethic values (control ideology), and one 
scale indicated the tendency for a person to believe that his con- 
dition is due to personal inadequacies or to the socioeconomic 
system (individual-system blame). 

Results of the data analysis showed that persons who reacted 
most favorably to the riot had scored highest on personal control 
items from the internal-external control scale, though scores on 
control ideology (general Protestant Ethic values) did not dif- 
ferentiate between persons having favorable and unfavorable riot 
attitudes. A very interesting result was found for the self-system 
blame scale: after the riot, militants tended to blame the external 
system more, but the nonmilitants blamed self more. 

Results of the Forward and Williams study support Caplan’s 
blocked-opportunity theory, as contrasted to the alienation- 
powerlessness theory. Persons who experienced a greater sense 
of personal effectiveness (believed they had ability to control or 
influence their lives) preferred to employ violence; those who felt 
powerless were less militant. In accord with other studies, the 
rioters were not those persons most socially, educationally, or 
economically depressed. 

Another attempt aimed toward an analysis of characteristics 
of individuals is reported in Tomlinson’s article. Here again, a 
more intensive report is presented dealing with some of the areas 
included in Caplan’s overview of empirical studies. Tomlinson’s 
research.entailed assessing (in a somewhat indirect fashion) de- 
gree of militancy among a sample of respondents living in Watts. 
Attitude toward the Black Muslim organization was used as the 
operational definition of degree of militancy. 

Tomlinson compared three groups of respondents—mili- 
tants, conservatives, and uncommitted—on a variety of demo- 
graphic and attitudinal measures. Of the three groups, more of 
the militants were young, male, urban-born, urban-socialized, 
and better educated. Employment status seemed unrelated to 
militancy. Militants made up 30 percent of the sample; they were 
more active politically, were more willing to support either con- 
ventional or violent means of advancing the Negro’s cause, se- 
ported more discrimination, and were more likely to report having 
personally experienced misbehavior from the police. Militants 
were more favorable about the riot and placed the responsibility 
for change upon the whites. 

Tomlinson draws the interesting implication from his data 
that a simplified riot ideology has emerged which receives its 
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justification from perceptions of social and economic deprivation. 
As Caplan pointed out in his review, a large segment of the black 
population expresses sympathy with the riots or with the motiva- 
tion behind the riots. Tomlinson notes that there is a portion of 
the population—the militants in his sample—who are quite sym- 
pathetic to the idea of violent protest, and that the elementary 
riot ideology of the militants has spread across the country. This 
ideology views riots as legitimate and effective means of dramat- 
ically calling attention to problems that would otherwise be ig- 
nored. Tomlinson expresses pessimism that anything could have 
been done at the local, state, or federal level to prevent the riots 
of the 1960s. The mood of the ghettos—including the creation of a 
riot ideology—must needs run its course, according to this anal- 
ysis. In concluding, Tomlinson expresses the opinion that the use 
of violence in some form or other is likely increasingly to assume 
social and ideological legitimacy in the eyes of the black com- 
munity unless there is a change in the basic attitudes and values 
of white Americans concerning equal citizenship for blacks. 

Sears and McConahay propose a rather general and quite 
parsimonious social psychological theory to account for the riots 
of the 1960s. Among the crucial questions that must be answered 
by any attempt to explain riots is: “Why did it happen at this 
time?” Sears and McConahay address themselves to this question 
by documenting the major demographic changes in the American 
Negro population. These changes include a major migration 
from the rural south to the urban north, increased youthfulness 
of the population, and an improvement in the absolute level of 
education. These demographic changes have implications at the 
psychological level, and it is to the potential mediating factors 
that link broad demographic factors and riot behavior that Sears 
and McConahay address their theoretical efforts. 

Two mediating variables are suggested: increased militancy 
of socialization and an increase in relative deprivation. Having 
been reared in the north, young blacks are more aggressive, will- 
ing to express hostility, and independent toward whites, relative 
to their southern counterparts. Moreover, it is suggested that 
public events such as civil rights demonstrations have a greater 
effect on the young. Among the northern-reared there is also the 
feeling that conventional institutions are unresponsive in dealing 
with ghetto grievances. As for the second factor, relative depriva- 
tion, data exist demonstrating that blacks have experienced rising 
expectations concerning their life situation, in conjunction with 
the belief that the nature of the social system prevents realization 
of these higher aspirations. It is asserted that the result of such a 
state of affairs is directly instrumental in leading to attacks upon 
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the white social system. Data cited by Sears and McConahay are 
consistent with studies reviewed in Caplan’s article in indicating 
a strong relation between unfulfilled expectations and propensity 
toward rioting. 

It is worth noting that several of the psychological explana- 
tions of riots—blocked opportunity, absolute and relative depriva- 
tion, enhanced expectations—imply the existence of individual 
frustration, i.e., the blockage of movement toward a desired goal. 
Many such individual-level explanations can fairly readily be cast 
into the frustration-aggression framework. In these psychological- 
level theories, the motivational factor leading to riots is apparently 
the frustration-aggression mechanism, a causal relation that has 
received extensive confirmation in research at the individual level 
(Berkowitz, 1962; Buss, 1961) as well as in cross-national research 
at the social system level (Feierabend & Feierabend, 1966). 


Social System Factors 


Many explanations of riots look for underlying causes in 
antecedent social, economic, and political conditions, rather than 
in the current psychological characteristics of participants. Exem- 
plifying this approach are the empirical studies of Lieberson and 
Silverman (1965), Spilerman (1969), and the general theory of 
collective behavior expounded by Smelser (1962). The articles in 
this issue by Fogelson and by Iglitzin consider the role of broad 
factors at the social system level as contributors to the 1960 ghetto 
riots. 

With Fogelson’s article we move, then, beyond the specific 
psychological characteristics of participants discussed in the four 
preceding articles. Fogelson marshals data in support of the thesis 
that the ghetto riots can best be understood as a manifestation of 
grievances within the experiences of ghetto residents. In most 
recent urban disorders, rioting, looting, arson, and assault were 
usually all seen together. Discussing each of these aspects of the 
riots, Fogelson maintains that ghetto grievances are explicable 
and even meaningful in the context of these acts of violence. 

White Americans’ prejudice, discrimination, and indifference 
toward the plight of black Americans are asserted to be the basic 
underlying causative factors responsible for the rioting. The sense 
of camaraderie among riot participants—a fact noted by several 
observers—can be seen as a consequence of the perception by 
participants of their common fate as blacks. The looting Fogelson 
attributes to the existence of absolute and relative economic de- 
privation caused by racial discrimination, poor education, and a 
shortage of unskilled jobs. Noteworthy about arson, in Fogelson’s 
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opinion, was its over-all pattern of selectivity, with unscrupulous 
ghetto merchants in particular bearing the brunt of attack. Sev- 
eral aspects of consumer exploitation of ghetto residents are docu- 
mented, such as higher prices for inferior quality goods. Finally, 
assault is seen as a reflection of black racism and territoriality, 
characteristics of the larger society now accepted by blacks too. 

To two major questions which no doubt have occurred to 
persons seeking to understand the 1960 ghetto riots, Fogelson 
offers some suggestive answers. First, why have blacks resorted 
to riots when other ethnic minorities (Irish, Jews, Mexican, 
Japanese) who also experienced economic deprivation and dis- 
crimination have not rioted? Second, why did the riots not oc- 
cur at earlier times when conditions were much worse? Fogel- 
son points out that discrimination against blacks has been more 
prolonged and pervasive than against other minorities, that blacks 
were less well prepared psychologically and culturally to meet 
the discrimination, and that segregation was less voluntary. As 
for timing of the riots, probably important factors were the civil 
rights laws that made continuing stabs less tolerable, and the 
rising expectations pow from observing the country's eco- 
nomic prosperity (though black citizens seem to obtain little 
benefit). 

Fogelson interprets the 1960 riots as a protest against the 
system's abuses rather than as an attempt to overthrow it, an 
interpretation in agreement with the conclusion reached by other 
authors in this issue. He emphasizes that, in light of the long- 
standing and pernicious grievances of ghetto residents, it is re- 
markable that the rioters exercised considerable restraint. This 
restraint is interpreted to mean that blacks are alerting society to 
abuses that are not being adequately dealt with through conven- 
tional channels. 

The second article to examine riots by using a very broad 
perspective is that of Iglitzin, who views riots as only one of many 
aspects of violence seen within a political system. Several sources 
of violence—psychological, social, and political—are discussed, | 
with particular emphasis being placed upon the importance of 
political sources of violence. Clearly, our present understanding 
of violence in its many forms is quite inadequate—and any at- 
tempt to provide a unitary theory seems unlikely to prove satis- 


bas. 1 

e gap between our gentle democratic ideal in the United 
States and the actual violence recurring throughout the American 
experience is glaringly apparent. Iglitzin points out that, contrary 
to the belief of many Americans, violent conflict seems in fact an 
integral and necessary part of the democratic process. According 
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to democratic theory, conflict should be resolved by approved, 
institutionalized means; but, unfortunately, these mechanisms 
are often unresponsive. Hence, although conflict has undeniably 
harmful immediate consequences, the long-term effect of political 
violence may be salutory if it forces a re-examination of the system 
and a readjustment of its values. In the broad perspective of the 
political system, then, in spite of the harmful short-term effects 
that may ensue, riots can be viewed as a symptom that serves a 
useful function in the democratic process. 


Aftermath 


In assessing the accomplishments of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century riots, Rudé (1964) concluded that in terms 
of immediate gains they “achieved comparatively little,” though 
they sometimes led to later movements that did have significant 
success. Whether this will also stand as an accurate description 
of the ghetto riots of the 1960s remains to be seen. As reported 
in Tomlinson’s paper in this issue, most blacks believed that the 
riots harmed relations between the races. In one survey (cited by 
Silver, 1969), forty-one percent of whites favored stronger repres- 
sive measures to prevent riots. 

Within the last few years rioting has decreased; as Tomlinson 
and as Forward and Williams suggest in their papers in this issue, 
it may be that black militants have concluded that riots are not 
the most effective tactic to advance their cause. The guerrilla 
warfare that many observers predicted would supplant the riots 
of the 1960s seems not to have materialized, although numerous 
news reports across the nation in the fall of 1968 appeared par- 
tially to confirm these predictions. An analysis of these incidents 
yielded, however, the conclusion that **. . . sniping reports have 
been generally exaggerated and the recent suggestion of a new 
‘trend’ of racial violence based on the events of last summer are 
highly questionable (Knopf, 1969). ” 

The catharsis concept would predict that the occurrence of 
riots should decrease the probabiljty of subsequent violence, a 
prediction seemingly supported by the decrease in frequency of 
riots during the past few years. Contrary to the catharsis predic- 
tion, a number of studies have found that the expression or ob- 
servation of aggressive acts does not “drain away” pent-up ag- 
gressive impulses and thereby make further aggression less likely; 
instead, the likelihood of subsequent aggression increases (e.g., 
Bandura & Walters, 1963; Berkowitz & Rawlings, 1963; Mallick 
& McCandless, 1966). Aggression and observation of aggression 
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tend to decrease inhibitions against expressing further aggression. 
(See also Berkowitz, 1968.) 

Although aggression in most instances does not seem to serve 
a cathartic function in the sense of decreasing the probability of 
further aggression, it has been claimed to be cathartic in a much 
broader sense of the term. Among those holding this view is 
Frantz Fanon, the Algerian psychiatrist, who believes that vio- 
lence is a “cleansing force” for the individual; he asserts that 
violence frees the oppressed person from “his inferiority complex 
and from his despair and inaction; it makes him fearless and re- 
stores his self-respect (Fanon, 1968).” Responses given in post- 
riot interviews support this claim: there is evidence of enhanced 
feelings of racial pride and self-respect among blacks after riots, 
even among those who did not actively participate (Kerner, 1968). 

Turning now from the consequences of riots for the rioters 
themselves, we should not overlook the effects of the riots on the 
primary target of the rioters—the small business firms in the 
ghetto area. The Aldrich and Reiss article in this issue provides 
some relevant information on the effect of riots on small business, 
by an analysis of data from a sample of firms in three riot-torn 
cities. The immediate objective consequence of the riots on small 
businesses was very serious. Twenty-four percent of the businesses 
were substantially affected in areas where riots had occurred. 
The response of insurance companies to such extraordinary losses 
was to cancel policies in riot areas and increase rates elsewhere. 

Aldrich and Reiss are pessimistic concerning the long-term 
implications for small businesses of the behavioral and attitudinal 
changes apparently produced by the riots. Businessmen have 
moved sharply toward a more conservative position concerning 
law and order (e.g., most now report the belief that the police are 
too lenient). The use of protective devices in business firms has in- 
creased twice as much in riot as in nonriot areas. Moreover, an 
alarming number of businessmen in riot areas now keep a gun, 
thereby increasing the possibility of an incident that could pre- 
cipitate a larger disorder. Many inner-city stores now display 
bricked-up windows, and in some stores the customer must knock 


before being allowed to enter., The authors note that one gets the | 


image of business being conducted from an armed camp—an 
ever more accurate image of American society at large. 


Among the many consequences of a series of riots, none | 
would seem to be more certain than a report from a commission | 


assigned to investigate them. In his article in this issue, Shellow 
provides a fascinating behind-the-scenes glimpse of the role of 
social scientists working with the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders (Kerner Commission). It is clear that social | 
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scientists did have a significant impact on the commission’s re- 
port (Kerner, 1968), though its final form was hardly a scientific 
document, and hence differed somewhat from what the social 
scientists working with the commission would have ideally de- 
sired. That the report did at least serve an important educational 
function for the public is undeniable, although it fell far short of 
providing a satisfactory analysis and interpretation of the riots. It 
is obvious that a riot commission works under inherent con- 
straints of a political and organizational nature, and that it serves 
a number of functions in addition to the scientific one (Lipsky & 
Olson, 1969). Unfortunately, a commission normally does not 
possess the political power to ensure implementation of its recom- 
mendations. As a consequence, the many reports of riot commis- 
sions appointed since 1900 can not be credited with having been 
responsible for significant social change. 

That social science should attempt to provide an explanation 
for riots is an assertion with which most social scientists would 
readily agree. Beyond explanation lies the even more difficult 
region of action. Here the rather abstract and orderly world of 
theory and research collide with the concrete and untidy world of 
policymaking and administration; there are limitations imposed 
by political realities, difficulties of unexciting day-to-day opera- 
tions, and frustrating obstacles to implementing programs based 
on theory and research. 

In his article in this issue, Shellow urges social scientists to 
become more actively engaged in programs of social change and in 
influencing public policy—in spite of the troubles this may entail. 
He sees a need for social scientists to become involved—not only 
in an advisory role on matters of public policy, but also in at- 
tempts to bring about social change through the initiation and 
management of programs of direct action. As an example of a 
direct action program initiated and conducted by a social sci- 
entist, Shellow describes the program he has designed with the 
goal of improving police-community relations in Washington, 
D.C. A great deal more direct action work of this sort on the part 
of social scientists is badly needed. 


Conclusions 


Articles in this issue discuss the problem of riots from dif- 
ferent vantage points and from different levels of analysis. All the 
factors mentioned by the authors are doubtless implicated in the 
causal network leading to riots. We hope that this issue at the very 
least makes clear that riots elude simple and superficial explana- 
tion and that an adequate analysis certainly demands recognition 
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of the principle of multiple causation. Ghetto riots are only symp- 
tomatic of the urgency and magnitude of problems confronting 
black Americans. Roots of current urban disorders penetrate into 
the basic economic, political, educational, and social structure 
of our society. 

With some differences in detail and emphasis, most explana- 
tions of riots have stressed the role played by objective socio- 
economic deprivation or by felt (psychological) deprivation in 
generating the frustration and anger that presumably predispose 
persons toward riotous behavior. According to this type of ex- 
planation, appropriate social change necessitates nothing short of 
eliminating the sources of extreme dissatisfaction in the ghetto 
community. Social justice for the entire population must be 
assured in order to alleviate underlying conditions responsible, 
in the final analysis, for riots. In accordance with analyses of this 
sort, the Kerner Commission (1968) recommended a wide- 
ranging series of programs designed to improve conditions of life 
for black Americans living in urban ghettos: more jobs, better 
education, more and better housing, and improvement of the 
welfare system. 

Even if considerable funds for comprehensive deployment in 
the ghetto were immediately forthcoming (which seems unlikely), 
it would be unrealistic to believe that a dramatic or far-reaching 
impact on the individual lives of ghetto residents could be pro- 
duced quickly and easily. Wants are likely to continue to excee 
satisfactions for the foreseeable future, given the reasonable 
assumption that wants will accelerate at a faster rate than satis- 
factions can possibly be forthcoming. Sustained relative depriva- 
tion and sustained frustration for the American ghetto poor there- 
fore seem to be in store for some time to come. Under these 
circumstances, the forecast of continuing social conflict an! 
violence made by many observers seems unavoidable. 

Assuming the likelihood of continuing conflict, we obviously 
need to learn how to deal constructively with chronic conflict i 
such a way as to increase the probability that its consequences 
will ameliorate instead of worsen conditions within the bla 
community and will heal instead of aggravate the cleavage be 
tween racial groups. As Iglitzin stresses in her article in this issue 


always be construed as undesirable for a society. Many socia 
scientists would not advocate the total abolition of conflict amon 
groups comprising a social system, even if our scientific knowl 
edge were sufficient to render it feasible. The positive benefits 0 
“creative disturbance” (Waskow, 1966) and of ‘‘conflict and i 
resolution” (Loomis, 1967) have long been recognized by student 
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of the social system (e.g., Coser, 1956). At the same time, em- 
phasis should be placed on the large areas of common interest 
existing between conflicting groups; superordinate goals have 
been shown to increase the cooperation between groups in conflict 
(Sherif, et al., 1954). Clark (1965) has stressed that social change 
in the United States is more apt to be acceptable if the majority 
group is convinced that continued subordination of the Negro 
harms not only the minority group but the entire nation—white 
citizens as surely as black citizens. 

If the goal of science is to understand, predict, and control, 
then it is readily apparent that social scientists are still some dis- 
tance short of the mark with regard to riots. In spite of obvious 
limitations, perhaps theoretical and empirical work in the social 
sciences can shed enough light on riots to ensure that numerous 
preconceptions and contradictory “commonsense” analyses held 
by policy-makers and the public do not forever remain un- 
challenged. 
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Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 

Juvenal (VI.347) 
The mob quails before the simple baton of the police officer, and flies 
before it, well knowing the moral as well as physical force, of the Nation 


whose will, as embodied in law, it represents. 
The Police and the Thieves, 1856. 


Most of our municipalities appear to be organized solely for social service. 
In the presence of a mob their police officers are as helpless as their school 


teachers or their hospital interns. 
Newspaper Report on 1919 Riot 


Now, I’m not saying that the community, the people in the community of 
Harlem, were blameless. There was bottle-throwing, but when people 
throw bottles, when they throw bricks, it’s the responsibility of the police 
to arrest, or at least restrain the culprits, the guilty parties, not indis- 
criminately to shoot into hotel windows and tenement houses. Not to beat 


people who are merely walking down the street. 
James Farmer, 1964 


Sure we make mistakes. You do in any war. 
Police Commissioner of New York City, 1964 


I don’t want to hear anything you [Negro director of Human Relations 
Commission, counciling need to use black officers] have got to say; you’re 


‘An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 1968 American Socio- 
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part of the problem. We know how to runa riot and we are going to handle 
it our way. 
Deputy Chief of Police, Los Angeles, 1965 
[The local police chief] rushed into his office and, grabbing the rifle . . . 
and two boxes of ammunition, he shouted, They've shot one of my of- 
ficers. We’re going to get every son-of-a-bitch down there. I’m getting 
goddamned tired of fooling around." 
State Police Report, 1967 
If you have a gun, whether it is a shoulder weapon or whether it is a hand 
gun, use it. 
Director of Newark Police, over the police radio, 1967 
To the [riot] commissioners and public alike we'd ask one question: 
When a law enforcement officer, faced with the extremely dangerous task 
of quelling what is in fact an armed rebellion, is the target of snipers’ 
bullets, rocks and bottles, just exactly what constitutes “undue force?” 
Were any of the commissioners who accuse police of using undue force on 
the firing line? Do they really know what they are talking about? Use of the 
term “undue force” is an exercise in tortured semantics that police refuse 
to accept. Not only is the charge without merit, it is an insult to brave men 
who risked their lives for the public and equally unacceptable to reason- 
able people. 
New Jersey State Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, 1968 
In the final analysis [in spite of poor judgment, excessive use of firearms 
and a manifestation of vindictiveness on the part of police] the responsibil- 
ity for the loss of life and property that is the inevitable product of rioting 
and mass lawlessness cannot be placed upon those whose duty it is to 
enforce the law and protect the free of our society. 
Report of Essex County (N.J.) Grand Jury 
Investigation of Riot Deaths, 1968 
It m . . . that it is not what you do, but how you do it and what you 
call it. 
John Steinbeck, 1961 
The number of popular and scholarly perspectives that can 
be brought to bear on the interpretation of civil disorder seems 
limited only by the breadth of one's imagination and reading. 
Among some of the more prominent are those that stress the in- 
creased radicalism of social movements as they evolve, the rele- 
vance of a world revolutionary struggle, the importance of an 
external war, limited political access, various types of frustration, 
conspiracies, and agitation, the mass media, relative deprivation 
and heightened aspirations, frontier traditions and a history of 
racial and labor violence, lower class and criminal sub-cultures 
and youthful, Hobbesian, biological, or territorial man. Many of 
these factors can be fitted into Smelser’s (1962) useful value-added 
model of the determinants of collective behavior. 
Despite the undeniable relevance of some of these perspec- 
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tives, they all focus on factors in the pre-disor 
ducive to violence. They also tend to correspond to a particular 
left or right wing ideology. Thus conservatives tend to see dis- 
turbances as meaningless, irrational events caused by agitators 
activating the degenerate character of the lower classes, while 
liberals are more likely to see them as spontaneous patterned 
protests caused by deprivation. However, there is one perspective 
which finds support among both the extreme left and right, and 
which seeks the cause in the actual disturbance situation. This is 
the view which suggests that the police cause riots. (To be sure, 
ideological groups differ on the particular mechanism they em- 
phasize—the right blaming the police for being too soft, the left 
blaming them for being too harsh.) 


Unintended Consequences of Social Action 


One of the justifications for social research is that it goes be- 
yond our common sense views of the world. Merton (1957) sug- 
gests that an important task of social research is to point out the 
latent or unintended consequences of human action. Thus, cor- 
rupt as early twentieth-century political machines were, they 
were important in the assimilation of Irish and other immigrants; 
and prostitution, whatever its moral implications, may make an 
important contribution to family stability. However, there are 
more interesting cases where unintended consequences are the 
direct opposite of intended ends. Thus we have learned that pro- 
paganda designed to reduce prejudice may actually reinforce it, 
that youth institutions may create juvenile delinquents who are 
later made into knowledgeable and embittered criminals by the 
prison system, that mental hospitals may encourage mental ill- 
ness, that schools can impede learning, that welfare institutions 
may create dependency, and that doctors sometimes injure or 
even kill patients. 

In the same fashion, a review of police behavior in civil dis- 
orders of a racial nature through the summer of 1967 suggests a 
number of instances where the behavior of some social control 
agents seemed as much to create disorder as to control it. After a 
consideration of police behavior in earlier racial disturbances, the 
present paper examines some of the forms and contexts in which 
control behavior has had these unintended consequences. 

This paper does not argue that police are the main cause of 
racial disorder. Indeed, police are one of the most scape-goated 
and stigmatized groups in American society and many parallels 
may be drawn between them and ethnic minorities. Yet, as Ger- 
trude Stein noted, the answers one gives depends on the questions 
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one asks. There are certain questions about civil disorders that 
can only be answered by considering the general nature of the 
police-black community relationship and the interaction that 
occurs between these groups during a disturbance. These ques- 
tions have to do with VA course, pattern, intensity, and duration 
of the disturbance. | 

As Park and Blumer and later students have noted, collective 
behavior has an emergent character to it. It involves elements 
that can't very well be predicted by a static consideration of the 
pre-disturbance variables mentioned in the beginning of the 
paper. Civil disorder involves a social process of action and 
counter-action. It is here that a consideration of police behavior 
is relevant. 


Police Behavior in Historical Perspective 


As Allen Grimshaw (1963) has noted, police have been crit- 
icized for brutality and ineffectiveness in most twentieth-century 
racial disturbances. Any critical evaluation of recent control prac- 
tices must first be put in historical perspective. l 

In reading about police behavior in earlier twentieth-century 
interracial violence, I found several reoccurring themes: (a) the 
police were sympathetic to (white) rioters and sometimes joined 
the riot themselves, (b) police often failed actively to enforce the 
law, and (c) when police did try to maintain law and order this 
often was not done in a neutral and impartial manner. | 

Some of the following discussion is based on reports of groups } 
with vested interests other than (or in addition to) the dispas- 
sionate pursuit of truth. The highly charged emotional nature of 
civil disorder and the fact that it may cover wide areas makes 
research difficult. Traditional norms of police secrecy may require 
undue reliance on the reports of others, who are interested in 
overstating police misbehavior. The usual methodological stric- 
tures about this kind of historical data apply. At the same time, l 
the very unusualness of the events leads to their receiving greater a 
attention, making analysis somewhat easier. Social control be- * 
havior is further difficult to, describe because in any one distur- 
bance it may change markedly over time and may vary depending 
on the control unit in question. 


Police as Rioters 


Racial disorders are more likely during periods of social 
change—as the increased indignation of the oppressed confronts 
the threat to the status quo felt by the dominant group (Blumer, , - 
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1958; Shibutani & Kwan, 1965). Police represent the dominant 
group whose power is threatened, and tend to be recruited from 
those parts of the population most likely to hold negative stereo- 
types and to be in direct competition with blacks. It is thus not 
surprising that in the past police involvement in racial violence 
was sometimes on the side of the (white) mob rather than against 
it. This involvement has varied from statements of support to 
active participation in violence directed against non-lawbreaking 
Negroes. 

The August 1900 New York race riot, one of the first of the 
twentieth century, was precipitated by a Negro killing a plain- 
clothes policeman after the latter grabbed his woman and accused 
her of being a prostitute. The subsequent riot was partly led by 
the predominantly Irish police. In what was called a “Nigger 
Chase" policemen and other whites dragged blacks off streetcars 
and severely beat them on the street, in hotels and saloons. At the 
time, a white observer felt that the ambition of the police seemed 
to be to “club the life out of” any Negro they could find. The 
New York Daily Tribune printed a cartoon of a massive Tam- 
many tiger in a police uniform swinging a club. In the background 
was huddled a bloodied Negro (Osofsky, 1963). 

The 1906 Atlanta riot growing out of the move to disenfran- 
chise blacks saw police arresting Negroes who had armed for 
self-defense and an officer shooting into a crowd of Negroes. The 
head of a seminary where blacks sought asylum was beaten by a 
police official (Franklin, 1965, p. 433). 

Some of the worst instances of official rioting may be seen in 
the relatively well-documented East St. Louis riot of 1917, which 
was triggered by the killing of two policemen. In an act called “a 
particularly cowardly exhibition of savagery” by a Congressional 
investigating committee, police shot into a crowd of Negroes hud- 
dled together and not offering any resistance. Some of the soldiers 
led groups of men and boys in attacks upon Negroes (Rudwick, 
1966). Police relayed false reports of black reprisal attacks on 
the outskirts of the city, in order, according to the Post-Dispatch, 
“to scatter the soldiers so that they would not interfere with the 
massacre (Rudwick, 1966, p. 87).” Police also confiscated the 
cameras of newsmen because they had incriminating evidence. 
Guardsmen followed the cues of the police department. Some gave 
their weapons to the mob. Following the shooting of two blacks by 
*tkhaki-uniformed" men, rioters, according to a press account, 
“slapped their thighs and said the Illinois National Guard was 
all right (Rudwick, 1966, p. 48).” After indicating a number of 
instances of official complicity, the congressional investigating 
committee stated, “Instead of being guardians of the peace they 
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[the police] become a part of the mob. . . adding to the terrifying 
scenes of rapine and slaughter (Grimshaw, 1963, p. 274).”” 
The Chicago Commission on Race Relations, while noting 

the unusual circumstances of the 1919 riot, felt that. certain cases 
of discrimination, abuse, brutality, indifference, and neglect” on 
the part of police were “deserving of examination.” The *'certair 
cases” included things such as a policeman approaching a Negro 
who lay wounded from mob attack, with the words, ‘‘Where’s 
your gun, you black — of a —? You damn niggers are raising 
hell." Whereupon the officer then reportedly knocked the Negro 
unconscious and robbed him. There was also cited a case of a 
Negro who after asking police for protection was searched and 
clubbed by them and shot when he attempted to run away. (S 
the Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 1923, pp. 35, 38-39.) 
In the 1919 Knoxville, Tennessee, disorders troops "sho 

up" the black section of town following an unsubstantiated rumor 
that Negroes had killed several whites. According to John Hope 
Franklin, a Negro newspaper declared, “The indignities which 
colored women suffered at the hands of these soldiers would make 
the devil blush (Franklin, 1965, p. 475). 
In Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 31, 1921, after fighting broke out 
between whites and Negroes over the latter's effort to stop a lynch: 

ing, local police invaded the Negro area and did much damage. 

The 1943 Detroit riot was preceded by interracial violence al 

the Sojurner Truth Homes where police openly sided with white: 
and joined in fighting Negroes trying to move into public housing. 
During the 1943 riot, claims were made to the effect that “rathe 
than protecting stores and preventing looting, the police drove 
through the troubled areas, occasionally stopping their vehicles; 
jumping out, and shooting whoever might be in a store. Police 
would then tell Negro bystanders to ‘run and not look back.’ On 
several occasions persons running were shot in the back (Grim- 
Shaw, 1963, p. 277)." It was claimed that police forced Negroes 
to detour onto Woodward Avenue, a street where violence agains 
blacks was very intense. 
A study of the 1943 Detroit riot reports the case of a black 
man shot as he fled a streetear attacked by a mob. The man ran 
to a policeman and shouted, “Help me, I’m shot!” He late 
stated, “The officers took me to the middle of the street wher 
they held me. I begged them not to let the rioters attack me. Whi 
they held me by both arms, nine or ten men walked out of thi 
crowd and struck me hard blows. Men kept coming up to me and 
beating me, and the policemen did nothing to prevent it." This i 
followed a few pages later by the report of a white who stated, “Å 
gang of Negroes suddenly seemed to assemble from nowhere alil 
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all. They dragged me from the car and were roughing me up when 
three policemen appeared and rescued me (Lee and Humphrey, 
1943, pp. 3, 30; Shogan and Craig, 1964).” 


Passive Police 


More common than police rioting was police passivity. In a 
useful article on conditions conducive to racial disorders Dahlke 
stresses the relevance of weak agents of external control, police 
who either cannot or will not take aggressive efforts to uphold law 
and order (Dahlke, 1952). As with lynch violence, such a situation 
characterized many earlier racial disorders. Even when they de- 
sired to take action, police were usually understaffed and lacked 
the appropriate means to quell the disorders. Technical incapa- 
city mixed with a non-aggressive control ideology and sympathy 
for the rioters often produced inaction. In the case of recent dis- 
turbances, it should be noted, the administrative confusion that 
has contributed to the disorders certainly has not implied ap- 
proval of the violence; this article and much pre-1964 material 
on racial violence really deal with one-sided pogroms and bi-racial 
rioting and not with current disturbances which have more the 
character of colonial uprisings. 

The 1904 Statesboro, Georgia, riot started when a mob en- 
tered the courtroom and overpowered the militia, whose rifles 
were not loaded *'in tender consideration for the feelings of the 
mob.” Two Negro prisoners were burned alive and a “wholesale 
terrorism” began. The leaders of the mob were not punished 
(Franklin, 1965, p. 433). 

The congressional investigating committee studying the East 
St. Louis riot reports: 

The testimony of every witness who was free to tell the truth agreed on 
condemnation of the police for failure to even half-way do their duty. 
They fled the scene where arson and murder were in full swing. They 
deserted the station house and could not be found when calls for help 
came from every quarter of the city. The organization broke down com- 
pletely and so great was the indifference of the few policemen who re- 
mained on duty that the conclusion is inevitable that they shared the lust 
of the mob for Negro blood, and encouragéd the rioters by their conduct. 
(cited in Grimshaw, 1963) 


Rudwick notes, “At least six or seven guardsmen stood 
around like ‘passive spectators’ during the hanging at Fourth and 
Broadway, and ignored pleas to save the victim’s life. A few blocks 
away at Collinsville and Broadway a bloodied Negro sought the 
protection of eight guardsmen. Their mute answer was to turn 
bayonets on him, forcing the victim back into the arms of five 
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assailants (Rudwick, 1966, p. 76).” There are reports of lawmen 
“laughingly held captive” while the mob attacked blacks. 

Organization on the part of both the police and militia 
seemed to break down as they scattered throughout the city with- 
out officers. Fraternization with the mob was common and not 
conducive to efforts at restraint. Many soldiers openly stated 
they “didn’t like Niggers and would not disturb a white man for 
killing them.” It was reportedly a common expression among 
them to ask, “Have you got your nigger yet? (Grimshaw, 1963, 
p. 281).” The day after the riot as an ambulance came to remove 
part of the burned torso that a soldier was exhibiting to throngs 
of people with the words, “There’s one nigger who will never do 
any more harm," a crowd of militia men “saluted . . . with 
shouts of merriment (Rudwick, 1966, p: 67" 

In Longview, Texas, in July 1919, police did not intervene 
when a group of whites with iron rods and gun butts beat a black 
man suspected of writing an article in the Chicago Defender on 
lynching. Nor did they try to stop the mob from burning a number 
of blacks’ stores and homes (Waskow, 1966, p. 17). 

Local authorities and police lacked the resources to control 
a riotous mob bent on lynching in Omaha in 1919. Some police- 
men surrendered their clubs and guns peacefully when the mob 
demanded them. 

The 1919 Chicago riot was triggered by the drowning of a 
black swimmer who drifted across the “line” separating the 
"white" water from the “black” water. A white policeman refused | 
to arrest the white thought (by Negroes) to be responsible for the 4 
death and then proceeded to arrest a Negro on a white man’s 
complaint. Police were accused of leaving the scene of rioting on 
"questionable excuses.” The Chief of Police and the Mayor re- 
fused to ask for troops, although the former acknowledged that 
his force was insufficient (Chicago Commission on Race Rela- 
tions, 1923, pp. 39, 40). Outside pressure finally compelled the 
Mayor to ask the Governor for aid. 

The following report on the 1919 Washington, D.C. riot ^ 
clearly indicates something of the social process involved in the 
development of a collective definition conducive to violence on the 
part of both blacks and whites which is found in many early dis- 
orders. Blacks arm for self-defense and out of indignation while 
whites interpret police behavior as granting them permission to 
use violence against blacks with little fear of being sanctioned. 

Failure of police to check the rioters promptly, and in certain cases an 
attitude on their part of seeming indifference, filled the mob with con- 
tempt of authority and set the stage for the demonstration the following 
night. In the early hours of Monday morning the attacks on Negroes were 
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carried into sections where the black population is heavy. The whole 
negro element of Washington suddenly became aware of a war on their 
race.. . . By Monday night the colored population held themselves to be 
without police protection. The mob elements among the blacks armed for 
war, while many of the better element of their race armed in obedience 
to the first law of nature. (An anonymous article in The Outlook, 1919, as 
quoted in Grimshaw, 1963, p. 277.) 


W. E. B. Dubois charged that the Washington police intervened 
to stop the violence only when whites began to get the worst of it 
(Waskow, 1966, p. 34). 

In Detroit in 1943 the NAACP took the position that, “There 
is overwhelming evidence that the riot could have been stopped in 
Detroit at its inception Sunday night had the police wanted to 
stop it (Lee and Humphrey, 1943, p. 73).” 

Beyond police passivity in the face of attacks on Negroes, 
officials were criticized for delays in calling out higher levels of 
force and for the hesitancy to use force against whites. According 
to some sources the disturbance stopped only when troops ap- 
peared and a shoot-to-kill order was given wide publicity (Grim- 
shaw, 1963, p. 283). The “inactivity” involved in the failure to 
call out higher levels of force is very different from that involved 
in failure of control agents to act once they are on the scene. Al- 
though at a more abstract level, the consequences may be much 
the same. 

In the Cicero disturbance of 1951, the mob roughed up a 
black man attempting to move into an apartment, attacked the 
apartment, burned his furniture, and was "completely out of 
control." These activities were not prevented or hampered by the 
local police who were present. In fact, the local Chief of Police 
earlier had told the black man that he needed a permit to move in 
and threatened to arrest him if he tried to move in. The disorders 
continued until after the decision of the Governor of Illinois to 
send out National Guard troops (Grenley, 1952). 


Police Partiality 


In spite of well-documented instances of police involvement 
in rioting and police failure to take decisive action, an image of 
general police inaction or complicity is incorrect. In most cities 
efforts were made toward the control of violence. However, when 
police did try to maintain law and order, this was frequently not 
in a neutral and impartial manner. Given white control of police 
and a tradition of differential law enforcement, such partiality is 
not surprising. Partiality was often involved in the precipitating 
incident as well as in the police arresting on charges of rioting 
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Negroes who were beaten by the mob or those who armed for self- 
defense. The pattern of stopping Negro attacks on whites was 
much more common than the reverse. 

During the 1900 New York riot, local police courts were 
filled to capacity—but only with Ne . A magistrate criticized 
the police and asked to see “some of the white persons who partic- 
ipated in the riot.” His request was fulfilled when a white teenager 
was brought in for trying to trip a policeman (Osofsky, 1963). 

In East St. Louis, “after a number of [white] rioters had been 
taken to jail by the soldiers under Colonel Clayton, the police 
deliberately turned hundreds of them loose without bond, failing 
to secure their names or to make any effort to identify them 
(Grimshaw, 1963, p. 274)." 

A report on the 1919 Washington, D.C. riot notes: 

Although the aggressors were white mobbists led by white men in the 
uniform of the United States, ten Negroes were arrested for every white 
man arrested. (Seligmann, 1919, p. 50) 

Ina 1919 Phillips County, Arkansas, disturbance, according 
to the Negro view (later supported by affidavits of whites present 
at the time), whites fired front autos and then burned a church 
where a black tenant farmer's union was meeting. This spurred a 
week of violence. A few whites and many Negroes were killed. 
According to Waskow (1966), “hundreds of egroes . . . were 
charged with murder or arrested as ‘material witnesses’ or for 
boc eel (pp. 121-142)." No whites were arrested at all 
except for one who was believed to be on the Negroes’ side. Even 
the U.S. Army seemed less neutral here than in other distur- 
bances. According to the Arkansas Gazette, the troops were anxious 
to get into battle with blacks in order to prevent a supposed plan 
to kill whites (a plan “discovered” by telling tortured Negroes 
what to confess to 

During the 1919 Chicago riot, twice as many Negroes as 
whites appeared as defendants although twice as many Negroes 
were injured. The State Attorney of Cook County stated: 

There is no doubt that a great many police officers were grossly unfair in 
making arrests. They shut their eyes to offenses committed by white men 
while they were very vigorous in getting all the colored men they could get. 
(Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 1923) 

Ina telling example, Walter White reports: 

In one case a colored man who was fair enough to appear white was ar- 
rested for carrying concealed weapons, together with five white men and 
a number of colored men. All were taken to a police station; the light 
colored man and the five whites being put in one cell and the other colored 
men in another. In a few minutes the light colored man and the five whites 
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were released and their ammunition given back to them with a remark, 
*' You'll probably need this before the night is over." (White, 1919) 


A criminologist expressed the belief that the police showed 
greater readiness to arrest blacks than whites because the officers 
felt they were "taking fewer chances if they ‘soaked’ a colored 
man (Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 1923, p. 35).” 

After soldiers and sailors beat Mexican-Americans in the 
1943 Los Angeles zoot suit riot, police who had been onlookers 
would move in and arrest the Mexicans for vagrancy or rioting. 
Military authorities were reportedly lax in not canceling leaves 
(Time magazine, June 21, 1943). 

In writing about the 1943 Detroit riot, Supreme Court Justice 
Thurgood Marshall suggests: 

The trouble reached riot proportions because the police once again en- 
forced the law with an unequal hand. They used “persuasion” rather than 
firm action with white rioters, while against Negroes they used the ultimate 
in force: night sticks, revolvers, riot guns, submachine guns, and deer guns. 
(Marshall, 1943) 

Differential law enforcement can also frequently be seen in 
the different sentences received by white and black arrestees and, 
at another level, in the failure to punish control officials in those 
cases where force was misused. Grand juries and official inves- 
tigating commissions have tended to label police killing of Negroes 
“justifiable homicide.” The point of view expressed by the New 
York police department in its annual report about the 1900 race 
riot, whereby “the city was threatened with a race war between 
white and colored citizens. . . . prompt and vigorous action on 
the part of the police . . . kept the situation under control," was 
typical of most post-riot inquiries (Osofsky, 1963). (Prominent 
exceptions to this tendency to whitewash disturbances were the 
reports of the congressional committee that investigated East 
St. Louis and the Chicago Commission on Race Relations.) 


Variation in Control Behavior 


In this effort to characterize control behavior in collective 
interracial violence prior to the 1960s, I do not mean to suggest 
that these themes of police rioting, inaction, and partiality were 
always present, nor that when they were present they applied to 
all actions of all policemen. Among striking examples where such 
a characterization does not apply are the 1919 Charleston riot 
between Negro and white sailors and the 1935 and 1943 Harlem 
riots. In Charleston, neutral police behavior may partly be under- 
stood by the fact that the rioting white sailors were outsiders not 
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a part of the constituency of local authorities (Waskow, 1966). 
In Harlem only blacks were involved, so the issues of partiality 
and white police joining the riot are less relevant. The Harlem 
riots were in many ways the precursors of recent disorders (Fogel- 
son, 1968). 

Even where control behavior was the worst, heroic action on 
the part of some officials could be noted, as can cases of the police 
failing to interfere or arrest Negroes who had beaten whites. Nor 
should it be forgotten that often, as the Mayor of Detroit said in 
1943, “The police had a tough job. A lot of them have been beaten 
and stoned and shot.” And beyond being unprepared for their 
task and usually undermanned, they were the recipients of various 
insults about their lineage, manhood, and the nature of their 
maternal relationships. Under such conditions some observers 
might choose to emphasize their degree of restraint. 

Significant variation in control behavior can often be found 
to be dependent on things such as region of the country, type 
of disturbance, nature of the issues, unit of control, and time 
period. Other factors being equal, conscientious impartial action 
to maintain law and order has been more likely where the rioting 
whites were not local citizens, where the disturbance was an in- 
surrection against the local government as well as.a black pogrom, 
where a strike or labor issue was involved, when the precipitating 
incident did not involve a Negro killing a police officer, and where 
only blacks rioted. 

While conscientious impartial action is related to effective- 
ness, it is not synonymous with it. Among factors that seemed 
related to effective control are prior training, experience and 
planning, strong leadership from command officers and local 
government, the maintenance of organization and discipline with- 
in the control organization, the rapid mobilization of large num- 
bers of personnel, and the use of Negro as well as white agents of 
control. 

Control behavior has tended to be better the higher the level 
of control agency (state police, militia, and the U.S. Army) and 
the later one gets into the twentieth century (1900, 1919, 1943). 
In many cities disturbances came to an end with the appearance 
of outside forces and, except for the state militia in East St. Louis, 
relatively few criticisms of unprofessional behavior or ineffective- 
ness were directed against them. This was even more true of the 
U.S. Army than of the state forces. This is related to the fact that 
the army and state units often came in fresh at the end of a riot 
cycle. As outsiders they were uninvolved in local issues and per- 
ceived as being neutral. Their larger numbers, superior training, 
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and military organizational structure better suited them for cop- 
ing with such disorders. 

However, in considering the dynamics of the riot, rather than 
an abstract score card of police behavior, the effect of well- 
publicized instances of police brutality, inaction, or partiality, 
no matter how unrepresentative (and they often were all too rep- 
resentative) was often sufficient to escalate greatly the level of 
rioter activity. Such misbehavior to Negroes became symbolic of 
past injustice and part of a generalized belief justifying self- 
defense and retaliatory violence, while whites interpreted it as 
giving them license to attack blacks. 


The 1960s: Some Changes in Police Behavior 


In spite of the variation and qualifications noted above, in 
accounts of earlier disturbances the themes of police rioting, in- 
activity, and partiality could often be noted. Perhaps they were 
particularly apparent because they contrast rather markedly with 
police behavior in recent disturbances. We have come a long way 
since the 1863 New York Draft Riot where, when the president 
of the police board was asked about taking lawbreakers into 
custody he reportedly replied, **Prisoners? Don't take any. Kill! 
Kill! Kill! Put down the mob." Riots are now triggered when 
police kill or injure a Negro, rather than vice versa. Police have 
been much quicker to take action and this action has generally 
been more restrained than previously. The law has been enforced 
much more impartially. Particularly in the North, there are few 
reports of police failing to stop interracial assaults or of police 
firing into unarmed non-combative crowds. Considering the 
absolute number, size, intensity, and duration of recent disorders, 
there has probably been much less police rioting, less brutality, 
and relatively less injury inflicted upon Negroes by the police; 
this is all the more salient since police have been provoked to a 
much greater extent than earlier and have many more opportuni- 
ties to use force legally against blacks than they did in previous 
riots. : jl 
Where police rioting has been present—as in Watts, Newark, 
and Detroit—this tends to be primarily in the later stages of the 
disturbance as police are unable to control the disorder and as 
they become subject to the same collective behavior phenomena 
as blacks (such as the breakdown of social organization, rumor, 
panic, innovative efforts to handle strain, etc. ). [s 

This contrasts with earlier disorders where police rioting was 
present from the beginning of the disturbance. That police be- 
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havior has shown considerable improvement, of course, should 
give no cause for rejoicing, since numerous, well-documented 
instances of undue and indiscriminate use of force, often deadly, 
can be cited. 

In trying to account for these changes in police behavior, 
changes in the police and in the type of disorder must be consid- 
ered. Police now are more professionalized and have better re- 
sources. Perhaps equally important, the task of maintaining law 
and order now involves — blacks. 

Just as the nineteenth-century emergence of a bureaucratic 
police force with fluid organization capable of rapid concentration 
greatly reduced the fear of riots, ile units and modern com- 
munications have made it easier for the police to take rapid action. 
In some cases the availability of non-lethal weapons may have 
inhibited the use of deadly force. These factors work both ways, 
however. One reason a large crowd gathered so rapidly in Newark 
was that the beating of the cab driver involved in the initial inci- 
dent was broadcast over the taxi radio system, drawing a caravan 
of taxis. The monitoring of police radio calls by rioters has occa- 
sionally been reported. In Newark there were reports of looters 
and snipers using “CBR” (Citizens’ Band Radio). We can also 
note civil rights groups photographing activities of police as well 
as the reverse. In recent anti-war demonstrations some protestors 
could be seen wearing helmets, thickly padded jackets, gas masks, 
in a few cases accompanied by their own German ol min The 
pattern of neutralizing social control devices and the continual 
readjustment of deviants and social controllers as new technology 
copa is a fascinating and unwritten story. 

ut beyond such technical factors is modern society’s de- 
creased tolerance for internal disorder and the ethos of the con- 
temporary police department. The complexity and interdepen- 
dence of contemporary society may have increased its vulnerability 
to civil disorder; at any event, its tolerance for internal violence 
has certainly been decreasing since 1900 (Waskow, 1966). Ameri- 
can traditions about non-governmental interference in private 
violence have tended to disappear. 

Just as blacks have the misfortune of being poor when most 
other groups aren't, they have the misfortune of being a lower- 
class urban migrant group at a time when tolerance for the vio- 
lence characteristically associated with such groups is less than 
ever. The state has increasingly come to oia sh the mcans 
of violence. To a degree that can't be very precisely measured, 
earlier police behavior transcended racism and must be seen in 
ad context of police ambivalence about the control of private 
violence. 
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Citizenship rights in theory, and to an ever greater extent in 
practice, have been extended to all people, even the ethnically 
stigmatized lower classes. While this stress on the inclusion of the 
lower class, at least as far as blacks are concerned, can no longer 
be used (as many have tried to use it) to explain the presumed 
decline of violence in American society, it is still useful in account- 
ing for the restraint shown them by authorities once violence 
breaks out. Police departments increasingly have come to stress 
universalistic criteria of law enforcement, as well as affective 
neutrality and limits on the use of force. An additional factor 
contributing to police restraint may be the presence of the press— 
in contrast to their role in earlier disturbances where the irrespon- 
sible concern of the media with Negro crime and especially rape 
of white women did much to raise tensions (Waskow, 1966). 

To interpret these changes only in light of abstractions such 
as professionalization would be naive. The police today, while in 
many ways different from the police in 1917, are also dealing with 
a very different kind of racial violence. Rather than whites attack- 
ing Negroes under the guise of an ideology of white supremacy 
held by the police, we find Negroes attacking stores and police 
under the guise of an ideology clearly not held by the latter. The 
task of restoring law and order today coincides with the repres- 
sion of Negroes, rather than of whites as earlier. Thus, that the 

olice have been more ready to take action is not surprising. Simi- 
arly the greater neutrality of the police (in the form of sobre d 
the law equally, regardless of the attributes of the law breaker 
may partly relate to the fact that in these almost all black dis- 
turbances, few whites have been involved. Yet acknowledging 
such factors should not lead to a wholly cynical denial of the 
changes that have occurred. Police, particularly in the North, 
have often controlled white mobs bent on attacking civil rights 
demonstrators. During riots they have arrested white youths 
(usually on the perimeter of the disturbance area) looking for 
confrontations with blacks. T 

Given the above factors one might be led to believe that 
police would have been much more successful in quelling recent 
disorders than in the past. This is not to argue that police behavior 
has always been effective or humane. While the old adage told me 
by a veteran police official that in the past “the riot didn't start 
until the police arrived" may seem less true today, this is certainly 
not to say that the riot now stops when the police do arrive— 
though this has sometimes (as in the Kercheval area of Detroit in 
1966 and earlier at Trumbull Park in Chicago) been the case. 
One observer suggests **policemen everywhere claim they know 
of a hundred riots querchen for every one that gets out of hand 
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(Wills, 1968, p. 37)." For documentation on two incipient riots 
that didn’t happen, see Wenkert, Magney, and Neel (1967), and 
Shellow and Roemer (1966). It is nevertheless ironic that al- 
though police are technically better prepared to control disorders 
and have a greater will to do so, they often have been unsuccessful. 
Control is more difficult now than in earlier race riots because of 
the greater use made of private weapons and the fact that merely 
separating whites from blacks and protecting black areas from 
white invasion is not sufficient for stopping the riot (Janowitz, 
1968, p. 10). But in addition two important factors here are the 
general nature of police-black community relations and the actual 
behavior of police during the disturbance. 


Police-Community Relations 


‘In its riot analysis (inspired by what it felt were failings in 
the reports of the New Jersey and National Riot Commissions) 
the New Jersey State Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association (1968) 
finds a “growing disrespect for law and order" to be “one of the 
root causes" of recent civil disorders. While much in this docu- 
ment could be disputed by social scientists, there is an element of 
truth here, although the adjective white" might have been added 
to “law and order.” There may be less consensus among ghetto 
youth on the legitimacy of the police than in the past. Increasing 
technical proficiency and a more professional ethos are thus 
undercut by the decreasing respect potential rioters may hold for 
the police (Bouna and Schade, 1967). 

Developments within the black community have meant that 
even the most *'enlightened" police riot behavior has sometimes 
been ineffective. As blacks have gained in power and selí- 
confidence through civil rights activity, and have become more 
politicized, the legitimacy granted police has declined. This is 
especially true for many of those most prone to participate in the 
disorders. For many of this group, police are seen as just a group 
of white men, meaner than most, who are furthermore responsible 
for the historical and current sins of their racial group. From the 
point of view of one youth in Watts, “The policeman used to be a 
man with a badge; now he’s just a thug with a gun." This change 
in view is clearly in the eye of the beholder rather than in the 
behavior of the police. Though it may be true that relatively less 
capable people are being recruited for police work, by most cri- 
teria police are better than ever before. Ironically, indignation 
against the police has risen as police behavior has improved. 
During a five-year period in which the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment became increasingly professionalized, one study notes no 
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change in police perception of how the public viewed them (Wil- 
son, 1967). 

To be sure, this negative view is held by only a minority of the 
black community, but it is held disproportionately by the most 
riot-prone group. For the general Negro community, complaints 
of police brutality are matched by the demand for greater police 
protection and indignation over the behavior of Negro law- 
breakers. 

The New Jersey Governor's Select Commission on Civil 
Disorder (1968) notes that “there was virtually a complete break- 
down in the relations between police and the Negro community 
prior to the disorders. . . . Distrust, resentment and bitterness 
were at a high level on both sides (p. 143).” 

Indeed, for some blacks police come to be seen as an occupa- 
tion army. Silver (1967) suggests the concomitant of this view 
when he notes that, for many whites in the face of black unrest, 
“Police forces come to be seen as they were in the time of their 
creation—as a convenient form of garrison force against an in- 
ternal enemy (p. 22)." As the various (largely unanalyzed) or- 
ganizational ties between the police and the Department of De- 
fense become stronger, the view of the police as a counterinsur- 
gency force takes on added significance. In reviewing police 
preparations for future riots, a journalist notes, “One would think 
the police were readying for war. Or waging it (Wills, 1968).” 

Useful parallels can be drawn to the way police were often 
seen in other ethnically mixed societies during tense periods (such 
as India and Pakistan in 1948, or Cyprus or Israel more recently). 
Police are viewed not as neutral representatives of the state up- 
holding a legal system but as armed representatives of their ethnic 
communities. At this point, whatever obedience police can com- 
mand emerges primarily out of gun barrels and not out of respect 
for them or the law and order they are enforcing. Even here the 
symbolic hatred that police may inspire can inhibit the effective- 
ness of threats of force. In such situations using ethnically alien 
police to stop an ethnically inspired riot may be equivalent to 
attempting to put out a fire with gasoline. 

In such a context control agents may not be successful even 
when they “refrain from entering the issues and controversies 
that move the crowd, remain impartial, unyielding, and fixed on 
the principle of maintaining law and order’’—one of “an effective 
set of principles for troops to control a rioting mob” suggested by 
Smelser (1962, p. 267). This is precisely because even in being 
neutral the police are in one sense not being neutral. By the mere 
act of maintaining white (or the status quo) law and order the 
police have in fact entered “‘the issues and controversies” and on 
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a side likely to aggravate potential rioters. As Joseph Lohman, a 
former police scholar and official has noted, “The police function 
to support and enforce the interests of the dominant political, 
social, and economic interests of the town (Neiderhoffer, 1967, 


p. 13).” 


Police Behavior in Recent Disturbances 


As noted, earlier police inaction in riots has generally given 
way recently to decisive police action. Yet many disorders have 
escalated, not as in the past because of what police failed to do, 
but precisely because of what they have done. Here racial liberals 
and conservatives have switched in their indictments of the police. 
Where liberals earlier complained that police were indecisive and 
not tough enough, complaints of excessive use of force are now 
common—while conservatives suggest the opposite. In another 
reversal the same U.S. marshals who were looked upon favorably 
by liberals when they protected civil rights activities in the South, 
became the enemy during the march on the Pentagon. Many con- 
servatives who expressed pleasure over the presence of the mar- 
shals in Washington were indignant when they were in the South. 

I have found it useful to organize police behavior that was 
ineffective or seemed to have the effect of creating rather than 
controlling the disorders into the following three categories: 
(1) inappropriate control strategies, (2) lack of co-ordination 
among and within various control units, (3) the breakdown of 
police organization. The remainder of the paper is concerned 
primarily with police behavior up to the end of the summer of 
1967. 


Inappropriate Control Strategies 


Crowd dispersal.” Here I wish to consider ideas held by some 
control officials about disorderly crowds and the kind of police 
action that has flowed from such views. In the spirit of Gustav Le 
Bon it is sometimes assumed that crowds are uniformly like- 
minded, anarchic, irrational, and hell-bent on destruction. From 
this it may follow that all people on the street are seen as actual o 
potential rioters, that crowds must always be broken up, that 


?Data on disorders in Plainfield, Jersey City, and Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Cambridge, Maryland; Detroit, Newark, Cincinnati, Dayton, New Haven 
Rockford, Illinois; and Milwaukee which are not referenced are from materi: 
in the files of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (Kern 
et al., 1968). Some of the ideas in this section have profited from discussio 
with and were jointly developed by Robert Shellow, Lou Goldberg, and Da 
Boesel. 
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riot will not terminate unless it is put down, and that only a tech- 
nical approach involving the use of massive force is adequate. 

In all too many cases police have not gone beyond a 19th 
century riot manual (Molineux, 1884) which stated “crushing 
power, exercised relentlessly and without hesitation is really the 
SC as it is necessary, course to be pursued (cited in Garson, 
1 5» 

Police were often responsible for the formation of the initial 
crowd by responding to fairly routine incidents with a large num- 
ber of squad cars with loud sirens and flashing lights. In some 
cities, applying the traditional strategy of dispersing the crowd 
had unanticipated consequences and served to escalate and spread 
the disorders. The control problem then shifted from a crowd to 
guerrilla-like hit and run activities more amenable (technically 
if not humanly, given innocent bystanders and the minor crimes) 
to city clearing tactics. In commenting on new riot training, a 
national guard officer stated, “We ran through all that crowd- 
control crap again. Hell, I was in Detroit two weeks and I never 
once saw a crowd (Wills, 1968, p. 55).” 

While the formation of a crowd at the beginning seemed to 
be an important factor in most disturbances, it does not follow 
that crowds should always be dispersed, nor that when they are 
dispersed, force is the only means that should be used. While 
the crowd itself may be conducive to a lessening of inhibitions, 
the anger it feels may be heightened and released by precipitous 
police action. Here it may be useful to distinguish a series of pre- 
cipitating or initiating events. e ; 

In New Haven in 1967, for example, after some initial minor 
violence the crowd's mood was still tentative. A small crowd 
walked down the street toward police lines. As the perimeter was 
reached, police fired three canisters of tear gas. The crowd then 
ran back breaking windows and began to riot sero : 

According to a report on the 1964 Harlem riot, following the 
efforts of New York City's tactical patrol force to clear an inter- 
section by swinging their clubs and yelling charge as they plowed 
into the crowd and broke it into smaller segments, Hell broke 
loose in Harlem (Shapiro and Sullivan, 1964).” The angry but 
otherwise peaceful crowd then began pulling fire alarms, starting 
fires, and beating whites. : 

In Englewood, New Jersey, police efforts to force. Negro by- 
standers into houses, whether or not they were the right house, 
angered and sparked violence on the part of young men. In Rock- 
ford, Illinois, the first instances of rock and bottle throwing were 
inspired by police efforts to clear a late-night bar crowd off the 
streets. 
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A peaceful rally protesting school practices in Philadelphia 
was violently broken up by the civil disobedience squad using riot 
plan number three. This elicited a violent response from the Negro 
youth. The superintendent and the president of the school board 
subsequently blamed the police for starting a riot (Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Nov. 18, 1967). 

Contrary to official riot control manuals and (usually) the 
wishes of higher authorities, as police encounter a crowd they may 
break ranks, raise their night sticks above their shoulders, and hit 
people on the head rather than the body. 

Beyond the issue of police provoking a hostile but as yet non- 
destructive crowd to retaliatory violence or providing a symbolic 
act and serving as a catalyst for the expression of the crowd’s 
anger, the members of the crowd, once dispersed, may do more 
damage than the crowd itself. This may be somewhat equivalent 
to jumping on a burning log in efforts to put out a fire, only to see 
sparks and embers scatter widely. In both Milwaukee and New 
Haven, disorders were spread in this fashion; scattered bands of 
rioters presented police with a more difficult control situation 
than the original crowd. 

An additional problem may emerge if police lack the power 
to clear the street or, as in Detroit, to control it once it has been 
cleared. In Newark after an angry crowd pelted the police station 
with rocks, bottles, and a few fire bombs, police made several 
sorties into the crowd using their clubs, and each time withdrew 
back to the station. Such a seesaw motion, in demonstrating police 
ineffectiveness and the crowd’s parity with control officials, may 
have emboldened rioters. 

Failure to negotiate. The treatment of disorders as strictly tech- 
nical problems of law and order to be solved only by force has 
meant that negotiations and the use of counter-rioters were often 
ruled out. Such iron-clad rules, popular in many police circles, 
completely obscure the variation in types of disorder. Where the 
disturbance seems apolitical, unfocused, and primarily expressive 
and is not related to current issues or demands, and where there 
is no minimal organization among rioters and no one willing to 
take counter-riot roles, there would seem to be no alternative, 
from the perspective of the authorities, to the graduated use of 
force. However, where the disturbance develops out of a very 
focused context involving specific issues (the demand for finding 
promised jobs, a particular instance of police brutality, discrimi- 
nation by a business firm, disagreement over school policies, etc.), 
where grievances are clearly articulated and demands are present, 
where there seems to be some organization among rioters, and 
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where actual or would-be spokesmen and potential counter-rioters 
come forth, the disturbance may be stopped or dampened by en- 
tering into a dialogue, considering grievances, and using counter- 
rioters. To resort only to force in such a situation is more likely 
to inflame the situation and increase the likelihood of future 
disorders. 

The refusal to negotiate and use strategies other than a white 
show of force may have had disastrous consequences in Watts. 
The director of the Los Angeles Human Relations Commission 
had worked out a plan to send in 400 black plainclothes officers 
and several hundred anti-poverty workers to make inconspicuous 
arrests and spread positive rumors ("the riot is over") and to 
withdraw white officers to the perimeter. Young gang leaders 
promised to use their influence to stop the riot and were led to 
believe that these conditions would be met. 

'The deputy chief of police rejected this proposal, stating 
among other things that he was not going to be told kow to deploy 
his troops and that, “Negro police officers are not as competent 
as Caucasian officers and the only reason for sending them in 
would be because they have black skins and are invisible at 
night.” To the director of the Human Relations Commission 
he said, “I don’t want to hear anything you have got to say, 
you're part of the problem. We know how to run a riot and we are 
going to handle it our way.” In response to the promises of gang 
leaders to stop the riot, he stated, “We are not going to have hood- 
lums telling us how to run the police department." And, “We are 
in the business of trying to quell a riot and we haven't got time to 
engage in any sociological experiments (McCone, et al., 1965, 
pp. 59, 61, 63, 65)." Following this refusal a full scale riot ensued. 

All blacks as rioters. Just as it is sometimes erroneously as- 
sumed that all men at a gay bar are gay or all women standing 
on certain street corners at a particular time are prostitutes, so 
to the police any black person out on the street during a period of 
civil disorders may be suspect. In some cities, orders to clear an 
area and the panicky use of force (along with beliefs about the 
efficacy of getting tough) have resulted in the indiscriminate 
application of force to anyone with*a black face, including inno- 
cent bystanders, government officials, policemen in civilian 
clothes; ministers and Negro youth trying to stop the disorders. 

In noting police inability to differentiate rioters from specta- 
tors, an observer of the 1964 Harlem disturbance notes, "The 
result was injuries to spectators and, in many cases, conversion 
of spectators into players (Shapiro and Sullivan, 1964, p. 57)." 
A factor related to failure to negotiate and the treatment of all 
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black people on the streets as rioters involves official response to 
counter-rioters. In many cases they were not used at all, or, once 
mobilized, their efforts were frustrated. 

Previous role relationships have an important effect on be- 
havior in disaster situations. While collective behavior is essential- 
ly defined by the emergence of new norms, it nevertheless occurs 
within a context of ongoing familial, religious, economic, political, 
and social relationships. In many cities the resources of the black 
community were effectively used in counter-riot activities—quell- 
ing rumors, urging people to go home, and trying to channel 
indignation into less destructive protest. 

During the summer of 1967 in such cities as Tampa, Florida, 
and Elizabeth, New Brunswick, and Plainfield, New Jersey, 
police were even ordered out of the disturbance area and local 
residents successfully patrolled the streets. The issue of whether 
or not police should be withdrawn is a complex one that far 
transcends the simplistic rhetoric of its opponents and supporters. 
While it was successful in the above cities, in several other cities 
it had the opposite effect. However, what is not really at issue is 
the fact that there existed a sizeable reservoir of counter-riot 
sentiment that could have been activated in the place of, or along 
side of, other control activities. This counter-riot sentiment was 
generally not counter-protest and in many cases represented con- 
siderations of strategy rather than principle. But motivation aside, 
failure to use counter-rioters effectively may have prolonged a 
number of disturbances. 

In Cincinnati, despite an agreement between the mayor and 
black leaders that the latter would be given badges and allowed 
to go into the riot area to help calm things, police refused to recog- 
nize the badges and arrested some of them on charges of loitering. 
A somewhat similar situation existed in Milwaukee. In Newark 
the mayor and governor gave permission to Negro volunteers to 
go among the people in efforts to calm the situation. Their ac- 
tivities were inhibited by enforcement personnel. According to the 
governor, they “were chased around so much by people who sus- 
pected them as participating in the riot that they had to abandon 
their efforts (Governor’s Select Commission on Civil Disorders, 
1968, p. 120).” 

Beyond the general confusion in the disorders and a racially 
inspired (if not racist) inability to differentiate among types of 
Negroes, this police response was related to a view of the disorders 
as a technical problem to be met only by a show of force and a 
feeling that police competence and jurisdiction were being in- 
fringed upon. That counter-rioters were often black activists, and 
in some cases gang youth, may have accentuated this feeling. 
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Official anticipation. Thus far, the disorders considered have 
involved the pattern of riotous or at least disorderly Negro be- 
havior followed and sometimes encouraged by the official re- 
sponse. However, there were other instances where the dynamics 
of the disturbance worked in the opposite direction. Here author- 
ities (with poor intelligence reports) precipitated confrontation 
by anticipating violence where none was imminent and by over- 
reacting to minor incidents that happened to occur during a major 
riot elsewhere. 

While adequate planning and preparation are vital to effec- 
tive control, they may help create a state-of-siege mentality, in- 
crease susceptibility to rumors, and exert a self-fulfilling pres- 
sure. This is particularly true when they are found with a get- 
tough, act-quickly philosophy. Following the Newark riot, 
fourteen cities in the surrounding area had some type of disorders; 
after Detroit, eight additional Michigan cities reported disorders. 
An important factor (rather than, or in addition to, psychological 
contagion) in the spread of violence from major urban centers to 
outlying communities was the expectation of a riot—and sub- 
sequent overreaction on the part of white authorities. 

In New Jersey a month and a half before Newark erupted, 
there were reports of planned violence, and counter-plans were 
designed. On June 5, 1967, the police chiefs of more than 75 New 
Jersey communities met in Jersey City to discuss the supposed 
plans of militant blacks to foment violence. Jersey City, Newark, 
and Elizabeth were reportedly given “triple A” ratings for vio- 
lence over the summer. Plans to coordinate control efforts were 
set up and procedures for calling in the National Guard and state 
police gone over. Riot control training was held in a number of 
communities. 

When Newark finally erupted, prior rumors were confirmed 
in the minds of many local officials in other communities and 
fears of anticipated violence were acted upon. In one New Jersey 
city, officials reacted to the rumor that Stokely Carmichael was 
bringing carloads of black militants into the community, although 
Carmichael was in London at the time. In Jersey City, 400 armed 
police occupied the black area several days before any disorders 
occurred. In Englewood, where police out-numbered participants 
three to one, black residents had earlier been angered by riot 
control exercises in which the wind had blown tear gas into sur- 
rounding Negro homes. In Elizabeth, police greatly increased 
patrols in the black area and residents expressed opinions such as, 
“The community felt it was in a concentration camp.” The ap- 
pearance of armed police patrols increased the likelihood of con- 
frontation and greatly strained relations with local Negroes. 
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Whatever an individual’s feeling about civil rights, to have his 
neighborhood saturated with armed men in uniform in the face 
of minimal, sporadic, and even no disorders, often created in- 
dignation. A frequent demand was for police withdrawal or less 
visible show of arms. In six of seven New Jersey cities (that had 
disorders at the time of Newark) chosen for study by the riot com- 
mission, removal of police from the ghetto signalled an end to 
violence. 

Sniping. While much sniping was attributed to control agents 
firing at each other, fire-crackers, and the snapping of broken’ 
power lines, response to the sniping that actually did exist was 
inadequate. Mass firing by men on the ground at buildings, often 
using their private weapons, without an adequate system of ac- 
counting for ammunition spent and not under the command of a 
superior officer, created much havoc, killed and wounded many 
innocent people, and helped escalate the violence. Such firing no 
doubt drew counter-fire from angry Negroes bent on retaliation 
or who viewed their counter-fire as self-defense, in some cases 
creating the very sniper fire it was supposedly trying to stop. The 
fact that changes in policy from not shooting to shooting looters 
during the Detroit riot were not announced may have increased 
the death toll. In a related context, if people don’t hear an order 
to disperse because they are too noisy, that doesn’t affect the 
legality of their arrest—according to guidelines put out by the 
San Francisco police department (1963, p. 4). 

The use of force. In the use of force in quelling a disturbance, 
the police have traditionally faced a dilemma. To underreact out 
of concern with heightening tensions, because of technical inca- 
pacity, or because the seriousness of the situation is not appre- 
ciated, may permit disorders to spread rapidly as new norms 
conducive to disorderly behavior emerge and as people see that 
they can break rules without fear of being sanctioned. On the 
other hand, to use too much force too soon may create incidents 
and escalate the disorders as bystanders become involved and the 
already involved become ever more indignant. In cities such as 
Watts, Newark, and Detroit, police departments moved from 
nies of underreaction to overreaction, in each case inadvertent- 
y contributing to the disorders. 

In Detroit a factor that came to be known as the “blue flu’ 
may have been relevant. Prior to the riot, in an abortive unofficial 
strike many officers had called in sick. It has been suggested tha 
some policemen in their anger and in order to demonstrate thei 
importance to the city went beyond the policy of departmental 
restraint in underreacting during the initial disorders, in so 
cases even encouraging people to loot. This police strike did n 
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have the tragic consequences of the 1919 Boston police strike. In 
fact, according to several pre-riot sources, reports of crime actual- 
ly went down when the police were out on strike. 

There are two independent issues in the much-debated role 
of force in quelling civil disorders. One has to do with the effect of 
threats of force on the outbreak of disorders and the other with its 
effect on the course of a disturbance once it has started. 

The tensions which generate riots are not likely to be reduced 
by a tough-talking mayor or police chief. Such rhetoric would 
seem to have little deterrent value and may help further to polar- 
ize the atmosphere and create fear in blacks of genocide and plans 
for self defense (which are then likely to be taken by police as 
proof of the need to be even toughen? However, once disorders 
have begun, a get-tough policy may be more “effective.” (Al- 
though the criteria of effectiveness are by no means clear; and 
effectiveness, if defined simply as the cessation of the disorders, 
may conflict radically with other cherished values of the society.) 

The example of Milwaukee shows that an early display of 
overwhelming force can stop the disorders—though the closing of 
airports and highways, the presence of 4,800 national guardsmen, 
800 policemen, and 200 state police after about 150 youths broke 
windows and looted after a dance seems rather out of proportion. 
Similarly, indiscriminate lethal force will temporarily scatter a 
crowd. A group of angry blacks protesting a segregated bowling 
alley in Orangeburg was broken up (in the largest single blood- 
letting thus far) when state police fired without warning into the 
unarmed group, killing three and wounding 27 others (many of 
whom were shot in the back). : s 

While such force may temporarily break up the crowd (ethi- 
cal considerations aside), it may create martyrs and symbolic 
incidents which galvanize social-movement support. Witness the 
cases of Lafayette and the Parisian National Guard firing on 
unarmed demonstrators in 1791, the Boston Massacre in 1770, 
the calvary's riding down peaceful demonstrators at Peterloo in 
1819, the firing on unarmed petitioners at the Winter Palace in 
1905, and General Dyer's massacre of Indians at Amritsar. A 
fruitful area of study is the sociology ‘of martyrdom and the sonat 
tions under which repression will arouse sympathy on the part o 
larger audiences. Important issues here would seem to be whether 
the repression is directed against non-violent or violent demon- 
strators and whether the protest involves a moral issue easily seen 
to be consistent with the basic values of the larger society. 

Unfortunately, it can’t very well be said scientifically that 
those control practices most offensive to humane sensibilities are 
also those least likely to be effective, although neither can the 
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opposite be said. Strong moral grounds clearly exist for opposing 
such policies, but very little is known about the likely short- and 
long-run consequences of different control strategies. 

We can hypothetically differentiate between control practices 
that may have no effect on the disorders, those that cause them to 
escalate, and those that reduce or stop them. Empirically trying 
to sort these out is, however, very hard. Given the lack of sophis- 
ticated analysis with a reasonable sample, examples can be selec- 
tively chosen to show the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of almost 
any given strategy. In the case of the “get tough perspective" these 
often are embarrassingly time-bound. Thus two cities often cited, 
Miami (whose police chief stated, *When the looting starts, the 
shooting starts”) and Philadelphia (“They take your attempts to 
meet their demands as a sign of weakness; you have to meet them 
with absolute force”) subsequently have experienced disorders. 

There is a curious confusion in the image of man held by 
proponents of a get-tough policy. On the one hand, they assume 
that the potentially riotous individual is cold and calculating, 
carefully weighs the consequences of his actions, and hence will be 
frightened by the potentially strong sanctions. On the other hand, 
rioters are simultaneously thought of as completely wild and 
irrational people caught up in an “‘insensate rage. R 

Ina related context students of criminal behavior in Ameri- 
can society have consistently noted that harsh sanctions and capi- 
tal punishment are not effective deterrents for many offenses. 
Some research in other countries has reported curvilinear rela- 
tionships between hostile outbursts and repression (LeVine, 1959; 
Bwy, 1968). Student and anti-war protests are beyond the scope 
of this paper yet much of what has been said about police be- 
havior during city racial disorders applies here as well. As a brief 
aside we can particularly note their role in aiding the success of 
student protests. 

The state of our social engineering knowledge is admittedly 
limited; however, if one wanted to structure the world to be sure 
that university disturbances would occur, one could learn a lot by 
watching the unintended consequences of the behavior of univer- 
sity administrators. One pattern that applied to a great many 
disorders up to 1968 is as follows. A small number of students, 
often with a cause or issue that doesn’t actively interest the mass 
of their fellows, plan or actually carry out limited peaceful protest 
action. The university administration tries to restrict the protest; 
it prevents freedom of speech and action, or it arbitrarily and 
without due process singles out certain activists for punishment, 
or it calls the police to break up a demonstration. With these 
administrative actions the nature of the unrest changes quantita- 
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tively and qualitatively. A basic issue now becomes free speech or 
police brutality or rights of due process. Latent tensions may 
result in additional issues such as the quality of education coming 
to the surface, issues which had nothing to do with the original 
problem or the university response. Greater unity among the 
protestors develops; the mass of uncommitted moderate students 
are drawn to their side (often in spite of initially opposing them 
or being indifferent to the original issue); liberal faculty and 
organizations in the outside community respond in like fashion. 
The dynamics of the situation thus involve the move from a small 
peaceful protest to a large disorderly and disobedient protest. (In 
student demonstrations abroad, use of police has often had similar 
consequences; in the case of France and Germany see Crozier, 
1968, and Mayntz, 1968.) 

In this move from limited to general protest, aged if some- 
times crew-cut university administrators, confronted with a novel 
situation, are pulled between conservative boards of regents, 
trustees, and public, and the liberal academic community. They 
vacillate, act inconsistently and unpredictably, and may fail to 
grasp the essence of the situation they are confronted with; they 
may make undocumented (and certainly unwise) statements 
about the role of communists, off-campus agitators, and trouble 
makers; they may be unable to differentiate kinds of student dem- 
onstrators. Various deans and university officials make statements 
and offer interpretations that may contradict each other; agree- 
ments reached between student and authorities may be overrule 
or distorted by other authorities. As at Berkeley and Columbia, 
administrators may fail to accept the recommendations even o 
their own faculty or faculty-student committees set up to deal 
with the crisis. Students perceive university administrators as 
being confused, bungling, arrogant, hypocritical, and acting in 
bad faith; this strengthens student feelings about the legitimacy 
of their cause. Bie : 

Finally, when authorities do act by calling in the police, 
police often conform to the strategy © c 
inglyunawarethat such a PARCO E if not completely self-defeating, 
at best has no win consequences 1o i € 
are two important issues in using police in campus disorders: 
first, the fact that the conflict is stopped by the naked power of 
the state, contrary to hallowed ideals of a liberal university; and 
second, the fact that insulted and provoked police sometimes lose 


control and use undue and discriminate force, thus greatly in- 
Chicago, 


creasing the disorders. Some private schools such as 
Brandeis, Roosevelt, and Reed where the police have not been 


called in to “solve” conflicts (partly because such schools are 
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not under as strong external pressure from the public and govern- 
ment to do so) have avoided the degree of disruption and disorder, 
the residue of bitterness, and the concessions to students that | 
have been present at schools such as Berkeley, Wisconsin, San 
Franc State, Columbia, and Harvard where the police were 
called in. 


Lack of Co-ordination Among Control Units 


The historical fact that the United States did not develop a 
specialized national riot police as in France and Italy has prob- . 
ably meant prolonged disorders and greater injury and death. The 
constitutional delegation of the police function to states and our 
forty thousand separate police units means that initially each city 
must rely on its own inadequate resources. 

In the face of major, unanticipated disorders involving a 
wide area and large numbers of people engaged in hit-and-run 
guerrilla-like tactics, local decentralized autonomous American | 
police, organized primarily to fight crime, control traffic, and keep 
the peace were usually ineffective. The control of such disturbances ` 
requires training and activity that are almost opposite in nature 
to those needed for normal police operations (Turner, 1968), and 
necessitates calling in other control units differing in training, 
organizational structure, ethos, and familiarity with the local 
area. Not surprisingly difficulties often emerged as a result. 

Whereas the inability to admit failure, bureaucratic entangle- 
ments, petty rivalries, and political considerations all delayed | 
the calling out of higher levels of force, the lack of prior planning 
and an unclear chain of command meant further delays once other 
control agents finally did arrive on the scene. Local, state, and 
national guard units did not merge easily. Guard units, accus- 
tomed to acting in patrols, were fragmented and guardsmen were 
isolated from commanding officers; police, who were usually 
organized as one- or two-man autonomous patrol units, were to 
become disciplined members of military units, relying on com- 
mands from superiors and not on their own discretion. While ` 
officers from different units were together, they were often re- 
sponding to separate orders. In Newark the three enforcement 
agencies were issued separate orders on weapons use. In com- 
menting on the use of his men, a national guard commander in 
Detroit noted, “They sliced us up like balony. The police wanted 
bodies. They grabbed guardsmen as soon as t reached ar- 
mories, before their units were made up, and sent them out—two 
on a firetruck, this one in a police car, that one to guard some 
installation." This meant that “a young man without a car OF | 
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radio, without any knowledge of the city, could get stranded far 
away from any officer, without food or cigarettes, convinced (often 
rightly) that no one remembered where he was. . . . The guard 
mae became lost boys in the big town carrying guns (Wills, 
1968)." 

Technical as well as social communications problems con- 
tributed to ineffective co-ordination of control activities and clear- 
ly furthered the disorders. Regular radio frequencies were heavily 
overtaxed, and local police, state police, and the National Guard 
operated on different frequencies. Though this had been a prob- 
lem two years earlier in Watts, little had changed by the time 
of Detroit and Newark. In the beginning stages of the latter, state 
police were unable to get a clear definition of riot perimeters or 
where activity was heaviest. They could not obtain information 
about the movement of local police patrols or citizens’ calls and 
were obliged to follow local police and fire trucks responding to 
calls (Governor's Select Commission, 1968). Inability to com- 
municate was a factor in police and guardsmen firing at each 
other and in the belief in widespread sniping. é 

Poor communication within departments also had serious 
consequences (Cohen and Murphy, 1967; Conot, 1967). One 
reason the Los Angeles police department failed to employ suf- 
ficient manpower when needed was the reluctance of subordinate 
commanders to expose themselves to ridicule and downgrading 
by possible overreaction. While the Los Angeles police possessed 
some of the most skilled investigators in the world, trained to deal 
with master criminals, they could not get a true picture of what 
was happening in the early stages of Watts. Early on the third 
day of the riot, field forces knew the situation was out of control 
but the downtown command post was still optimistic. This is the 
classic problem of information flow in a bureaucracy. This highly 
professional department was unable to admit that a handful of 
what it considered hoodlums could create a major disturbance 
that it couldn’t control. E J 

In Plainfield, contrary actions by county and city police 
greatly inflamed the disorders. Plainfield had a relatively political 
disturbance with meetings and negotiations between blacks and 
city authorities alternating with violence. At one such meeting, 
under the auspices of community relations personnel and with 
city police understanding, several hundred men ete in a 
county park to discuss their grievances and to choose sedes t 
represent them. During the meeting the violence had greatly sub- 
sided. However, this was shortlived, as the meeting was abruptly 
terminated by county police who said they could not meet in the 
park without a permit. This incensed the young men. Within an 
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hour violence flared—that night a patrolman was killed and the 
destruction reached its highest point. 

Further conflict among different levels of authority emerged 
in Plainfield between the police and local and state officials. 
Police felt “left out,” “tired,” and “poorly treated," and threat- 
ened to resign en masse (and to some observers almost mutinied) 
following their exclusion from negotiations which led to the re- 
lease of arrested rioters, a policy of containment following the 
killing of a fellow officer, and the stopping by a state official of a 
house-to-house search for stolen carbines. The New Jersey riot 
inquiry felt that the circumscription of local police activities was’ 
such “as virtually to destroy the department's morale . . . [and] 
to limit seriously the effectiveness of the force (Governor's Sclect 
Commission, 1968, pp. 150, 153)."" 

In still other cases, as in Los Angeles, Boston, and New York, 
agreements reached by mayor's special representatives, human 
relations officials, and police-community relations officers who 
had rapport with rioters were not honored by other policemen, 
creating great indignation and a sense of betrayal. In Los Angeles, . 
the police community relations inspector was reportedly not 
called into the inner circle of police advisors. The chief of police 
was unaware that his department had been represented at an 
important community meeting held during the riot. A potentiall 
ugly incident might have emerged in Detroit (May 21, 1968) 
when mounted police outside a building tried to drive supporters 
of the Poor People’s March back into a building, while police . 
on the inside were trying to drive them out. In Rockford, Illinois, ` 
in 1967, as people poured out of bars that were closing, police 
tried to drive them off the street that other police had already 
barricaded. In ere sara in 1963, police circled several thou- 
sand blacks, on one side swinging their clubs and from the other 
side turning water hoses on them, catching bystanders as well as 
protesters—though this was no doubt all too well-coordinated. 
Breakdown of Police Organization: One Riot or Two? ` 

An additional source of police ineffectiveness and abuse stems 
from the breakdown of organization within enforcement agencies: 
In most discussions of recent riots, undue emphasis has been 
given to the behavior of rioters. The normal concepts used t0 
analyze collective behavior have been applied to them—emotio 
contagion, the {deme of rumors, panic and the expression 
frustration, the lessening of inhibitions, and innovative efforts 
to handle certain kinds of strain. Yet in several major distur- 
bances, this perspective might equally be applied to the police 
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Police, lacking training and experience and often uncertain of 
what they were to do, sometimes became fatigued (frequently 
working 12 hour or more shifts with insufficient rest periods and 
nourishment); they were thrown off balance by the size of the dis- 
turbance and by being drawn frantically from one area to an- 
other, in some cases for false alarms seemingly co-ordinated with 
attacks and looting. As large numbers of people taunted, defied, 
insulted, and attacked them and they saw their fellows injured 
and in some cases killed, patience thinned and anger rose. Ru- 
mors about atrocities committed against them then spread. 

Police may come to take violent black rhetoric and threats 
(which are partly related to expressive oral traditions, ritual 
posturing, and political in-fighting) too literally—as the lack of 
police killed by snipers and even reports that some snipers may 
have misfired on purpose, and the lack of attacks on known racists 
might imply. The belief may spread that they are in a war and 
all black people are their enemy. Traditional misconceptions 
about riotous crowds may contribute to an exaggeration of the 
dangers confronting them. As police control of the “turf” is ef- 
fectively challenged and rioters gain control of the streets b 
default, the word may spread (as in Watts, Newark, and Detroit 
that rioters have “beat the police." Losing face, humiliated by 
their temporary defeat and with their professional pride under- 
mined, police may have a strong desire for revenge and to show 
their efficacy. * 

In a context such as the above, superior officers may lose the 
power to control their men. The chain of command and com- 
munication between and within enforcement agencies, often un- 
clear to begin with, may completely break down. The most dan- 
gerous part of the disturbance is now at hand as the environment 
changes from a riot to a war. Some police behavior seems as 
much, or more, inspired by the desire for vengeance, retaliation, 
and *'to teach the bastards a lesson” as by the desire to restore law 
and order. N 

The words of Lee and Humphrey, written shortly after the 
1943 Detroit riot, are clearly relevant, twenty-six years later: “War 
is to the army much what civilian outbreaks are to the police. 
Both offer socially acceptable outlets for the residuum of aggres- 
siveness characteristic of each (Lee and Humphrey, 1943, 
p. 114).” att 4 4 

On the third day of the Detroit riot, an officer was overhear 
telling a young black on a newly stolen bicycle, The worm $ 
turning.” And turn it did as the police took off their badges, tape 
over squad car numbers (this, of course, greatly reduced the num- 
ber of complaints filed), and began indiscriminantly and exces- 
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sively using force against rioters, bystanders, and in some cases 
each other. The death and injury toll climbed rapidly. Some of the 
firing stopped only when control officials ran out of ammunition. 
At this time the Algier's Motel killings and “game” occurred. 
One of the police officers involved in this incident stated, ‘‘there 
was a lot of rough-housing, you know, everything just went loose 
[following the killing of a police officer on the third day of the 
riot]. The police officers weren't taking anything from anyone 
(Hersey, 1968, p. 134)." This would seem to be something of an 
understatement. 

According to one high police official in secret testimony, by’ 
the fourth day of the riot “the police were out of control." There 
are some reports of police keeping looted goods taken from pri- 
soners, robbing them, and of doing damage to “soul brother" 
stores spared by the rioters (Governor's Select Commission, 
1968). Claims of brutality filed included charges of the mistreat- 
ment of women and the carving of initials on prisoners. It should 
be noted that such behavior occurs in spite of official riot control ' 
manuals stressing restrained use of force, and (usually) in spite , 
of the wishes of higher authorities. Recent control manuals, while 
leaving something to be desired in their conceptual approach to 
collective behavior, stress the controlled and graduated use of 
force (Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1967; Mombiosse, 1967; 
also see Westley, 1956). 

The attacking of fellow officers took two forms. It was either 
accidental or willful—as in the case of the beating of Negro police . 
officers thought to be civilians because they were in plainclothes. ' 
For an example of the beating of an off-duty officer in Newark 
(New York Times, July 14, 1967) and the case of two black plain- 
clothes officers beaten when the New York tactical patrol force 
"stampeded a crowd, . . . flailing vigorously with clubs," see 
Shapiro and Sullivan (1964, p. 93). A related incident not involv- 
ing force occurred in Watts where a Negro plainclothesman (sent 
incognito to scout the Watts riot) hailed a radio car to make his 
report. The officer inside leaned out and asked him, “What you į 
want, shitass jigaboo? (Wills, 1968). 

The chairman of the Newark Human Rights Commission 
reported that **. . . men were being brought in, many of them 
handcuffed behind their backs, being carried like a sack of meal, 
and the fifth policeman would be hammering their face and body 
with a billy stick. This went on time after time. Many times you 
would see a man being brought into the police station without à 
mark on his face and when he was taken out he was brutally 
beaten (Governor's Select Commission, 1968, p. 118)." It has 
been said in jest, although there is an element au in it, that 
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Newark was a classical race riot except the Italians wore blue 
uniforms. 

Police may come to see rioters and suspected rioters, like 
those convicted of crimes, as having forfeited their civil rights. In 
Watts an officer responded to a black pedestrian who complained 
about being stopped on his way home from work: “Don’t yell at 
me; you lost your rights a couple of days ago (Cohen and Murphy, 
1967, p. 195).” 

"There often seemed to be a tendency for police behavior to 
become progressively worse as the disorders wore on. In Watts, 
Newark, and Detroit this was partly related to the entrance of 
higher level control units into the disturbance. The assignment 
of guardsmen to accompany policemen may be seen by the latter 
as offering a chance to reverse earlier humiliation and gain re- 
venge for injury and death suffered by the police. At the same 
time, inexperienced guardsmen, isolated from the authority of 
their commanding officers, may become subject to the same col- 
lective behavior phenomena as police and blacks, further adding 
to disorder-creating activities. 

The head of the Detroit police, a former reporter, was hesi- 
tant to call out the guard, noting, “I’ve been on too many stories 
where the guard was called up. They're always shooting their 
own people"; and “Those poor kids were scared pissless, and 
they scared me (Wills, 1968, pp. 43, 44)." Calling them out was, 
however, a necessity to gain federal troops. i 

What is especially tragic is that the symbols of police legi- 
timacy become the cloak under which much indiscriminate force 
is exercised upon the Negro community. It is a mistake to at- 
tribute such behavior only to the desire for revenge or to a hatred 
of Negroes, because part of it would seem to be equivalent to the 
behavior of front line soldiers who in their first combat experience 
kill many of their own men. That the breakdown of police organi- 
zation transcends racism may also be seen in police response to 
student protests (such as at Columbia University) and various 
anti-war demonstrations. " ij 

It is important to recognize that not only was police behavior 
in the latter stages of several majof riots brutal and probably 
ineffective, but that such acts were not idiosyncratic or random. 
They were woven into a social fabric of rumor, panic, frustration, 
fatigue, fear, racism, lack of training, inexperience, and the break- 
down of police organization. While such a situation creates wide- 
spread fear in the Negro community and may inhibit some rioters, 
it can lead to (and partly results from) escalation in the level of 
black violence. There is an interaction process with gradual recip- 
rocal increases in the severity of action taken on both sides. The 
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fact that police abuses were most pronounced in Newark and’ 
Detroit, where disturbances were the most serious, does not imply 
a one-sided causal interpretation. Here we see the emergent char- 
acter of the disorders. 

Just as the belief that blacks want to kill police spreads 
among police so the opposite view may spread among black peo- 
ple. According to one account, Negro spectators in Harlem were 
“convinced that the policemen were the aggressors, in spite of the 
bricks, bottles, rubbish cans, and Molotov cocktails which flew 
around the intersection." According to an elderly woman, ‘“‘They 
want to kill all of us; they want to shoot all the black people.” A 
man agreed: “They wouldn't do all this gunslinging and clubbing 
on 42nd Street (Shapiro and Sullivan, 1964)."* 

An additional element in the misuse of official force is the 
view held by some policemen that they can (and indeed must) 
“hold court in the street,” given the presumed leniency and com- 
plexity of the legal system (Reiss & Bordua, 1967). Gathering 
evidence that will hold in court during mass disorders and demon- 
strations is difficult; those arrested can often be charged with, 

"nothing more than a misdemeanor; sentencing for riot offenses 
tends to be lighter than for similar offenses committed in non- 
riot situations. The use of violence in such situations may also be 
related to the policemen's effort to save face and their belief that 
respect for their authority must be reestablished (Westley, 1953). 

The breakdown of police organization and misuse of force 
did not happen to anywhere near the same extent in all cities that , 
had disturbances. An important question for analysis is why in " 
Watts, Newark, and Detroit—but not in Cincinnati or Boston? 
The conditions under which such police behavior appears are not 
well understood. There would seem to be a relationship to things 
such as training, the extent to which the police share social char- 
acteristics with and disagree with or are threatened and offended 
by the issues raised by protestors, the extent of injuries and 
provocation faced by police, the size and stage of the riot, the 
clarity of orders stressing restraint, the tightness of the com- ? 
mand structure and whether civilian monitors and high level 
government and police officials are on the scene, whether or not it 
is made clear to police that they will be punished for misbehavior, 
and whether or not police expect disturbance participants to be 
sufficiently punished by the legal system. That there was a break- 
down of police organization in two of the most “professional” 
(according to the standards of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police) departments in the United States, Los Angeles 
and Chicago, suggests that this issue goes beyond what is usually 
understood as police professionalism. In fact it may even be that i 
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less **professional" police departments such as Boston’s have 
greater flexibility and a less zealous approach to potential threats 
to “law and order," permitting them to show greater restraint 
and making them more effective during a tense period. 


Quis Custodiet Ipsos Custodes? 


One of the central intellectual problems for social analysis is 
the basis of social order. If one resolves the question of social order 
by relying on shared values and the internalization of standards, 
then this is not seen as an issue. Yet even those who answer the 
question of social order by stressing the importance of external 
force usually ignore it. In several of the major disturbances, after 
a period of time the tragic answer to the question of “who guards 
the guards” almost seemed to be “no one.” 

In at least one case, however, the answer to this question was 
higher level authorities. In a border city whose chief of police 
wanted **. . . to get every son-of-a-bitch down there; I’m getting 
goddamned tired of fooling around,” the highly professional re- 
straint of state police and National Guard commanders seemed 
to prevent a police-initiated slaughter in the aftermath of minor 
disorders following a speech by H. Rap Brown. In the judgment 
of these higher level commanders, the best control of the disorders 
was seen to lie in controlling the local police. The original dis- 
orders to an important extent grew out of exaggerated fears that 
Negroes were planning an attack on the downtown area and a 
state-of-siege world view among white authorities. The police 
chief was enraged by the wounding of a police officer which had 
followed instances of “white night-riding” and several shots fired 
by a deputy sheriff at H. Rap Brown as he walked toward the 
dividing line between the white and black areas. The white local 
volunteer fire department refused to put out a fire of unknown 
origin at a Negro school that had been the center of controversy, 
resulting in several square blocks being burned down. The Na- 
tional Guard then effectively neutralized the local police force and 
protected the Negro community, action which clearly contradicts 
the view of a monolithic, oppressive white control force. In another 
instance—the 1964 Harlem disturbance—James Farmer felt 
“the police were hysterical” and re ortedly appealed to Governor 
Rockefeller to send the National Guard to "protect the citizens 
of Harlem (Shapiro and Sullivan, 1964, pp. 71, 83). MATE 

One of the manifestly unfair aspects of social organization is 
that those with official power are usually also those (or are in- 
timately tied to those) who possess the power to sanction the 
misuse of this power. One means by which the police traditionally 
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have been controlled is through the courts by the exclusionary rule, 
whereby illegal means used in gaining evidence or making arrests 
are grounds for the dismissal of a case. However, this rule only 
applies when convictions are sought (a factor often beyond the 
control of the police). In addition many police abuses do not in- 
volve the gathering of evidence. The closeness of the police to the 
courts and their inter-dependence may inhibit the regulatory 
role of the former, particularly at lower levels. 

Individuals can also bring costly and time consuming civil 
damage suits against the police, although those most likely to need 
redress may be least likely to have the resources necessary for a 
long court struggle—and establishing proof is difficult. The 
anonymity and confusion of a crowd situation and the tendency 
to remove badges make identification of offending officials un- 
likely. In the rare cases where police are criminally prosecuted 
for riot offenses, juries tend to find in their favor. 

Police have also been controlled through direct political 


means. The rise of “good government "-inspired civil service re- ' 


forms and the decline of the urban political machine makes this 
less likely today. Most of the now defunct Civilian Review Boards 
met with great police resistance, had no formal enforcement 
power, and could not initiate inquiries. 

The means of control favored by the police is self-regulation, 
in a fashion analogous to specialized professions such as medicine 
or law. It is argued that police work is highly technical and only 
those who practice it are competent to judge it. Internal review 
mechanisms have been inadequate to say the least; there is evi- 
dence to suggest that, like the rest of us, the police can resist any- 
thing but temptation. Knowledge that they are unlikely to be 
subjected to post-riot sanctioning may have lessened restraints 
on their use of violence. In many departments there is a strong 
norm of secrecy surrounding police misbehavior; even when 
known, infractions often go unpunished. 

The consequences, costs, and benefits of various means of 
regulating the police have not been carefully studied. It is clear 
from some of the data considered in this paper and from more 
recent events such as the Chicago Democratic Convention, the 
Pecple's Park episode in Berkeley, and attacks on groups such as 
the Black Panthers that the control of the police is sometimes not 
much affected by the courts, various other checks and balances, 
internalized norms of fair play, nor internal police organization. 
The question of control and responsiveness of the police is cer- 
tainly among the most pressing of domestic issues. 

It has been often suggested that the most hideous crimes 
have been committed in the name of obedience rather than rebel 
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lion. In the Gordon Riots of 1780, demonstrators destroyed prop- 
erty and freed prisoners but evidently did not kill anyone, while 
authorities killed several hundred rioters and hanged an addition- 
al twenty-five. In the Réveillon Riots of the French Revolution, 
several hundred rioters were killed, but they killed no one (Couch, 
1968). Up to the end of the summer of 1967, this pattern was 
being repeated; police, not rioters, are responsible for most of the 
more than one hundred riot deaths that have occurred. To an im- 
portant extent this pattern stems not from differences in will, but 
from the greater destructive resources of those in power, from 
their holding power to begin with, and from their ability to sanc- 
tion. In a related context, the more than one hundred civil rights 
murders of recent years have been matched by almost no murders 
of racist whites. (Since 1968, this pattern may be changing.) 

As long as racism and poverty exist American society needs 
relentless protest. It also needs police. It is increasingly clear 
that police are unduly scapegoated, stereotyped, and maligned; 
they are, as well, under-paid, under-trained, given contradictory 
tasks, and made to face directly the ugly consequences of the 
larger society's failure to change. It is equally clear that solutions 
to America’s racial problems lie much more in the direction of 
redistributing power and income, eliminating discrimination and 
exploitation, than in changing the police. Nevertheless, one im- 
portant factor in heeding the Kerner Commission's plea (1968) to 
“end the destruction and the violence, not only in the streets of 
the ghetto but in the lives of the people" is surely more enlightened 
police behavior. 
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What clearly emerges from the recent research findings on 
Negroes is a picture of a new ghetto man: a black militant who is 
committed to the removal of traditional racial restraints by open 
confrontation and, if necessary, by violence; a ghetto man who is 

. very different in his actions and sympathies from the Negro of the 

à past and from the white ghetto dwellers of an earlier period in this 
country's history. He is a ghetto man whose characteristics are 
seldom recognized and understood by most white Americans. It 
is our purpose here to describe him based on existing empirical 
data—to determine what he is like as a person, how large a seg- 
ment of the Negro community he represents, what he wants, and 
how he intends to get it. 


* Profile of the Black Militant 


Political authorities tend to categorize militants who advo- 
cate social and economic change through open confrontations as 
riffraff”—irresponsible deviants, criminals, unassimilated mi- 
grants, emotionally disturbed persons, or members of an under- 
class. The riffraff theory sees these militants as being peripheral 
to organized society, with no broad social or political concerns; 
"ES . Adapted from a paper presented at the Second International Congress of 
ocial Psychiatry, London, August, 1969. 
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it views the frustration that leads to rioting or other forms of 
militant confrontation as simply part of a long history of personal 
failure. 

It is not difficult to understand why protestors are generally 
labelled in these terms. By attributing the causes of riots to in- 
dividual deficiencies, the riffraff theory relieves white institutions 
of most of the blame. It suggests that individual militants should 
be changed through psychotherapy, social work, or, if all else 
fails, prolonged confinement. If protesting militants can be pub- 
licly branded as unable to compete successfully because of person- 
al reasons, then their demands for system changes can be declared 
illegitimate with impunity. Authorities would have the right to 
use punitive and coercive forms of control in place of working to 
ameliorate structural deficiencies and injustices. 

The data show, however, that the militants are no more 
socially or personally deviant than their nonmilitant counter- 
parts. In fact, there is good reason to believe that they are out- 
standing on some important measures of socioeconomic achieve- 
ment. Tomlinson (1968) concludes from his study that the 
militants are “the cream of urban Negro youth in particular and 
urban Negro citizens in general (p. 28)." 


The Extent of Militancy 


The available data run counter to the commonly held belief 
that militancy is characteristic of only a small fraction of the 
Negro community. Militancy in pursuit of civil rights objectives 
represents a considerable force in the ghetto. Its support ap- 
proaches normative proportions. 

. As shown in Table 1, in a group of studies using related cri- 
terion variables about one third to one half of the ghetto residents 
surveyed express support for riots and militant civil rights posi- 
tions. The proportion of persons reporting active participation in 
riots is less, but the data across studies are equally consistent if dif- 
ferences in methodology and data sources are taken into consid- 
eration. Based on random probability sampling of general popu- 
lation, survey data show the level of self-reported riot participa- 
tion to be 15 percent for Watts (Sears and McConahay, 19702), 
and 11 percent for Detroit (Caplan and Paige, 19682). In Newark, 
where only males between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five were 
sampled, 45 percent of the respondents reported riot activity 
(Caplan and Paige, 19682). The riot participation figure for males 
in the same age group from the general population sample sur- 
veyed in Detroit is practically identical with the Newark findings: 

Interpolating from arrest records, Fogelson and Hill (1968) 
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TABLE 1 
ATTITUDES EXPRESSED BY NEGROES RELATING TO RIOTS 
Attitudes Expressed Percent Study Sample Locale and Source 
A. RIOT SYMPATHY 
Do not view riots as Nationwide, Fortune, 1967 
“essentially bad” 50% (Beardwood, 1968) 
In sympathy with rioters 54% Fifteen American Cities 
(Campbell and Schuman, 
1968) 
Believe riots are helpful 30% Houston, 1967 (McCord and 
Howard, 1968) 
Believe riots are helpful 51% Oakland, 1967 (McCord 


B. RIOT PARTICIPATION 


and Howard, 1968) 


Active participation in Watts (Sears and Mc- 
Watts riot 15% Conahay, 1970a) 

Active participation in Detroit (Caplan and Paige, 
Detroit riot 11% 1968a) 

Active participation in 45% Newark (Caplan and Paige, 
Newark riot (males, age 15-35) 1968a) 


Active participation in 


Six major riot cities, 1967 


riots 20% (Fogelson and Hill, 1968) 
Willingness to participate Nationwide, Newsweek poll 
in riots 15% (Brink and Harris, 1966) 
Advocated use of violence 15% Fifteen American Cities 
(Campbell and Schuman, 
1968) 


E. o nonis an Se gh rege Se 


estimated that 20 percent of ghetto residents participated in riots 
that occurred in their cities. Finally, two studies involving surveys 
in a number of different cities report that 15 percent of the ghetto 
population advocate or express willingness to participate 1n riots 
(Brink and Harris, 1966; Campbell and Schuman, 1968). — 
In most of these studies, riot sympathy and riot participation 
related to age and sex. The militant, particularly the rioter, 1s 
usually young and most likely male. In so far as it 1s possible to 
determine from the available literature, the differences between 
militants and nonmilitants to be discussed here hold up after age 


and sex are controlled. H 


Income—A bsolute 
f theory, the rioter isa 


According to one variety of the riffraf D 
member of a deprived underclass, part of the "hard core" un- 
employed—often out of work for long periods of time or chronical- 
ly unemployable because he lacks skill or education. Having lost 
contact with the job market and all hope of finding work, he is 
economically at the very bottom of Negro society. 
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Data from the major research studies do not support this 
hypothesis. There is no significant difference in income between 
rioters and nonrioters. In fact, income and militancy are related 
only in the way Karl Marx predicted: In the main, the black 
lumpenproletariat is quiescent, not militant. The available data 
show that those in the lowest socioeconomic position are the least 
militant and the least likely to riot (Murphy and Watson, 1970; 
Caplan and Paige, 1968a; Darrow and Lowinger, 1967; Shulman, 
1967). 

The poorest of the poor are also low on those variables which 
show relationships with active protest. Caplan and Paige (1968a) 
found that the lowest income group tends to score low on black ` 
pride and more readily accepts the traditional deprecating Negro 
stereotypes. Campbell and Schuman (1968) reported a surprising 
degree of job satisfaction among those who are the most econom- 
ically disadvantaged. Brink and Harris (1966) found that ap- 
proval of “Black Power" was lowest among those in the poorest 
group. Only 13 percent of their low-income respondents ap- 
proved of the term, compared with 31 percent in the lower middle- 
income and 26 percent in the middle and upper-income groups. 
Apparently, continued injustice and the severe withdrawal of 
resources increase a deprived group's dependency behavior and 

approval of those who control scarce resources. These findings 
argue strongly against an “underclass” or strictly economic in- 
terpretation of militancy and violent protest in the ghetto. 


Income— Relative 


. .. Objective poverty in the sense of destitution is not the only 
Issue associated with economic standing which has drawn rē- 
search attention. The subjective meaning of one's wealth, or the ' 
absence of it, in relation to what others have, may also be im- 
portant in producing the frustration that leads to unrest an 
rioting. 

The widening gap between income levels of whites and blacks 
often has been cited as a possible cause for the present social un- 
rest. The assumption is that members of the black community are 
concerned not so much with what they have as with what they feel 
they deserve compared with the whites. Attention to the discrep- 
ancy arouses a sense of social injustice that generates the frustra- 
tion leading to rioting. 

In order to examine the relation of the racial economic £P 
to riot participation, Caplan and Paige (1968b) asked respondents 
whether they thought the income gap between Negroes and whites 
was increasing, remaining the same, or decreasing. They found 4 
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that 45 percent of the rioters but 55 percent of the nonrioters said 
the gap was increasing. Although the difference between these 
groups is small, it is opposite in direction to what one would 
predict on the basis of a relative deprivation hypothesis. More 
important, when these respondents were questioned about the 
income gap between the wealthier and poorer Negroes, these per- 
centages were reversed. Fifty-five percent of the rioters and 45 
percent of the nonrioters said the gap between the very poor and 
the higher income level Negroes was increasing. 

Thus the rioters are particularly sensitive to where they stand 
in relation to other Negroes, not to whites. If the “black capital- 
ism” idea, as presently formulated, is carried out seriously as a 
remedial step to prevent further rioting, it is likely to increase this 
income gap among Negroes and thereby produce disturbing 
consequences. 


Education 


McCord and Howard (1968) found that educational attain- 
ment had no linear relationship to participation in civil rights 
activity although college-educated respondents in their study were 
the least opposed to the use of violence. Campbell and Schuman 
(1968) reported no relationship between education and expressed 
favorability toward riots. Conversely, Tomlinson (1970) found 
that militants in Watts had attained a higher level of formal edu- 
cation than their more conservative neighbors. Marx (1967) re- 
ported a linear relationship between education and militancy— 
the higher the respondent’s education, the greater the likelihood 
that he would score high on militancy measures. Forty-two 
percent of the militants in his study had attended college. 

There was a slight tendency for the Watts riot participants 
to be better educated than the nonparticipants but the difference 
is too small to be statistically reliable (Murphy and Watson, 
1970). Finally, Caplan and Paige (1968a) reported that rioters in 
Detroit and Newark were significantly higher on an educational 
achievement scale than the nonrioters. 

Thus, while the average rioter was likely to be a high school 
dropout, data show that the averagé nonrioter was more likely to 
be an elementary school dropout. There is a significant relation- 
ship between schooling, militancy, and riot activity, but it is the 
militants and rioters who are better educated. 


Employment 


A major difficulty arises in interpreting the relationships 
between employment and militancy because researchers use vary- 
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ing definitions of unemployment and different criteria for ranking 
occupational skill levels. It is clear from the available evidence, 
however, that the militants are not the hardcore unemployed. 
Rather, the militants, particularly the rioters, have greater job 
dissatisfaction since they are continually on the margin of the job 
market, often employed but never for long. 

Murphy and Watson (1970) found a tendency for unem- 
ployment to be higher among those who were active during the 
Watts riot although there was no relationship between riot sym- 
pathy and employment. Fogelson and Hill (1968) reported a 
25 percent unemployment rate among riot arrestees ET pointed 
out that this is about the same level of unemployment as in com- 
parable samples in the open community. 

In Detroit, Caplan and Paige (1968a) found that the unem- 
ployment rate for rioters and nonrioters was practically identical, 
about 31 percent. But in Newark where the respondents were all 
young males, unemployment was higher among rioters: 31 per- 
cent as compared to 19 percent. Further, in Newark the rioters 
held higher job aspirations than nonrioters and were also more 
likely to blame their employment failures on racial barriers rather 
than on personal deficiencies. The same study showed that the 
rioters were. not chronically but only temporarily unemployed 
and were marginally related to the labor force, i.e., persons who 


tended to move in and out of the labor force several times through- 
out the year. 


Social Integration and Values 


Political theories often emphasize that the militant is isolated 
or cut off from the rest of the community. More parochial views 
speculate that the militant is a social deviant who is alienated 
from the more responsible elements and forces in the social en- 
vironment. The data from these studies, however, do not support 
such views. At least two of the major studies show that the Negro 
who is militant in the pursuit o civil rights objectives is more 
likely to be the person best integrated into the black community. 
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in the black community who neither support nor participate in 
militant activities. 

Neither Murphy and Watson (1970) nor Caplan and Paige 
(1968a) found any relationship between church attendance and 
riot participation. Marx (1967), however, found that militancy 
and church attendance related negatively. 

Several of the studies included questions intended to show 

- whether or not militancy and rioting are related to differences 
in support for an important American value: belief in work and 
the Protestant ethic. Rioters and nonrioters were virtually identi- 
cal in their responses to most of these questions (Caplan and 
Paige, 1968a). About 75 percent of both groups in this study ex- 
pressed the belief that hard work rather than luck or dependence 
in help from others was important for achieving a successful 
life. Similarly, about 65 percent of the sample studied by Marx 
(1967) agreed that Negroes could get ahead through hard work. 

Fogelson and Hill (1968) found that the crime rate for the riot 
arrestees was similar to that of the community as a whole. They 
did, however, report a difference with respect to the types of past 
offenses. Rioters tended to have committed less serious crimes. 


Socialization 


Several of the studies include information about some im- 
portant elements of adjustment. The possibility that the frustra- 
tions of the militant may be caused by inadequate socialization 
because of family disorganization or migration has been inves- 
tigated. Data on family background are available only in the study 
by Caplan and Paige (1968a) which found that there was essen- 
tially no difference between rioters and nonrioters in the presence 
of an adult male in the home during formative years. A 3 

Region of socialization has also been related to militancy 1n 
a number of different studies but the direction of the relationship 
is opposite to the riffraff hypothesis that rioters are most likely to 
be found among recent migrants to the urban area. On the con- 
trary: The militant is no parvenu to the city- Rather, he is the 
long-term resident who knows urban.life best. 

Watts respondents born in California were more favorable to 
the riot (Murphy and Watson, 1970) and more likely to partici- 
pate in it (Sears and McConahay, 19702) than those who mi- 
grated to the area. Rioters in Detroit and Newark were more likely 
than nonrioters to have been born and raised in the North (Cap- 

. lan and Paige, 19682). In Detroit, six out of ten of the rioters, In 
contrast to three out of ten of the nonrioters, Were born in that 
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city. The distinction between region of socialization and riot par- 
ticipation is even more clearly drawn in the Newark data from 
the same study. There almost half of the nonrioters but only a 
quarter of the rioters had been born and raised in the South. 

The readiness of the long-term northern-born ghetto resident 
to participate in riot activity is even more clearly defined in Fogel- 
son and Hill (1968). In addition to finding that the arrestees were 
more likely to be northern born, they also discovered that the 
highest proportion of northern-born rioters and the lowest propor- 
tion of southern-born rioters were arrested on the first day of 
rioting. The arrestees on and after the third day represented the 
highest proportion of southern born and lowest proportion of 
northern born. Fogelson and Hill also noted a tendency for the 
southern born to be involved in less flagrant aspects of the riot. 
They were least likely to have been charged with “assault” and 
most likely to have been arrested for looting. 

Finally, in their study of the meaning of “Black Power” 
carried out in Detroit, Aberbach and Walker (1968) found that 
northern-born Negroes more frequently define this concept in 
militant, political terms. Southern-born Negroes were less likely 


to view the slogan favorably and less likely to interpret it in a 
militant context. 


Black Consciousness 


Possibly the characteristic of the new ghetto man which has 
the most etiological significance for understanding the rise of 
militancy is his Black Consciousness. Both the Detroit and the 
Newark studies indicate that rioters have strong feelings of racial 
pride and even racial Superiority (Caplan and Paige, 1968a, 
1968b). They not only have rejected the traditional stereotype of 
the Negro but also have created a positive stereotype. 

_ In both cities, rioters were more likely to view their race more 
positively than nonrioters on racial comparison items involving 


dependability, smartnes “ni 
; Tiness, courage, “niceness,” etc. mple 
about one-half of rioters but less than B 


a third of the nonr 
“colored,” “Negro,” 
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Paige (1968a, 1968b) found a tendency for rioters to be stronger 
in the belief that all Negroes should study Negro history and 
African languages in the high schools. 

Marx (1967) reported that militants prefer Negro news- 
papers and magazines, are better able to identify Negro writers 
and civil rights leaders, and have a more positive appreciation of 
Negro culture than nonmilitants. Darrow and Lowinger (1967) 
also encountered feelings of a new, positive Negro self-image 
among the rioters they studied. Consequently, these authors argue 
against the psychoanalytic interpretations of rioting which hold 
that participants release aggression associated with self-hatred. 

This positive affirmation of racial identity is found not only 
among the militants but is widespread throughout the Negro 
community (Campbell and Schuman, 1968). Ninety-six percent 
of the sample in this study agreed that “Negroes should take more 
pride in Negro history.” Also, four out of ten of the respondents 
thought that Negro school children should study an African lan- 
guage.” (italics mine). 

Thucydides said long ago that social revolution occurs when 
old terms take on new meanings. The wisdom of this statement 1$ 
apparent in the dramatic, recent change of the meaning for the 
term **black"—a word that has become a badge of intense pride 
which borders on racial superiority: “Black is Beautiful." 


Attitudes Towards Whites 

The fact that racial pride is so high in the black community 
and the suspicion that it may play a causal role in the rise 0 
militancy raise questions about Negro attitudes towards whites. 
Do black pride and the desire for black selí-development p hand- 
in-hand with white hatred? What is the overall attitude of the 
ghetto toward whites? i NR ; 

Although there are some slight inconsistencies 1n the find- 
ings, in general militancy does not appear associated with in- 
creased hostility toward whites; the black community as a whole 
is not markedly anti-white nor preoccupied by social cross- 
comparison with whites. t y 

Marx (1967) found that militancy and anti-w 
were inversely related. The variables which were most closely 
related to militancy—intellectual sophistication, high morale, 
and a positive self-image—correlated negatively with anti-white 
sentiment. Marx concluded that *they don't hate (whites), but 
they don't like them either (p. 179)." In an earlier study, Noel 
(1964) also found that those lowest in anti-white feelings were 
the most militant proponents of civil rights action. Although he 


hite attitudes 
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presents no supporting data, Tomlinson (1970) also reported that 
the militants in the Watts study are not notably anti-white. 
Murphy and Watson (1970) reported a slight tendency for 
the economically better-off riot participants to be more hostile 
towards whites. Caplan and Paige (1968a) similarly found the 
rioters to be slightly more anti-white, but equally hostile to more 
affluent Negroes. Also, it should be pointed out that several at- 
tempts to test if rioters are more likely to use whites as social com- 
parative referents have found no support for this possibility. 
When considered in the aggregate, the Negro community is 
propane far less anti-white than most whites are prepared to 
lieve. Campbell and Schuman (1968) found little evidence of 
anti-white hostility in their study. Only 13 percent of their re- 
spondents wanted to live in an all black or mostly black neighbor- 
hood; only 6 percent believed that American Negroes should 
establish a separate black nation; and only 9 percent felt that 
Negroes should have as little as possible to do with whites. Fur- 
thermore, only 6 percent wanted Negro children to go to only 
Negro schools and 5 percent preferred to have only Negro friends. 
On the basis of responses to these and a number of similar items, 
Campbell and Schuman concluded: “Negroes hold strongly, 
perhaps more strongly than any other element in the American 
ea to a belief in nondiscrimination and racial harmony 
p. 17). 


„In general, these findings are not different from the results of 
earlier studies. Noel and Pinkney (1964) found that 41 percent of 
egroes sampled in four cities expressed no particular antipathy 
toward whites. Among the onde in the nationwide survey 
by Brink and Harris (1966), percent reported that they pre- 
ferred to work with a racially mixed group; 68 percent preferred 
to live in an integrated neighborhood; 70 percent preferred to 
have their children attend school with white children; and only 
5 ercent Ios Black Nationalism. Only about 4 percent o 
T s (1967) total sample supported pro-nationalistic state- 
In the Murphy and Watson (1970) and Caplan and Paige 
(1968b) studies, anti-white bor ah UN E tense M. 
riot participants when associated with perceived discrimination 
ractices which restricted social and economic mobility for 


vates men to riot, but rath 


duce—and the practices that sustai i i 
ain—barriers denying Negroes 
the same freedoms and opportunities available to de. 
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Political Attitudes 


Almost all recent studies of Negro communities have in- 
cluded political items in their interview schedules and, without 
exception, the data show that militants are politically more 
sensitive and better informed than nonmilitants. They are not, 
however, politically alienated. What they want is what is already 
guaranteed by law, not a new political system. 

Tomlinson (1970) reported that, compared with nonmili- 
tants, militants in Watts were politically more active, more likely 
to refer to the riot in “revolutionary” terms, and less distrust- 
ful of elected officials. Marx (1967) found that almost twice 
as many militants as nonmilitants voted during the 1960 presi- 
dential election (31 percent vs. 17 percent). Sears (1970) and 
Sears and McConahay (1970b) reported that Watts arrestees and 
riot participants expressed greater political discontent and were 
more cynical of the responsiveness of local political powers to 
Negro grievances than nonrioter samples. | 

Caplan and Paige (1968a) found that rioters were more fa- 
miliar with the identification of pude personalities, more dis- 
trustful of politicians, and more ikely to cite anger at oliticians 
as a cause of the riot. In Newark, 44 percent of the rioters and 
34 percent of the nonrioters reported “almost never " when aske 
if local government could be trusted “to do what is right." In 
Detroit, 42 percent of the rioters but only 20 percent of the non- 
rioters cited “anger with politicians" as a major cause of the riot. 


random sample of Watts residents said that 54 
cannot generally be trusted (p. 21)”; this figure compares wit 
17 percent of a comparable white sample. 
tents with political representation and. of t 
political system by whites, there 1s no evidence of broad rejection 
of the political system itself. Brink and Harris ( | 
74 percent of the Negroes in their sample expressed the desire to 
attain civil rights objectives through existing political channels. 
Also, Campbell and Schuman (1968) found no evidence indicat- 
ing that Negroes want a new form of political functioning. 


Fate Control 


The final characteristi 
special emphasis can be cal 


c of the militant that must be given 
led fate control or the power to main- 
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tain control over those environmental forces that affect one’s 
destiny. Although none of the researchers conceptualize this 
variable as such, several findings imply its distinct character as 
well as its significance to the emergence of militancy in the ghetto. 

For example, Marx (1967) identifies “intellectual sophistica- 
tion” as one of the three variables most strongly related to mili- 
tancy. He describes intellectual sophistication as greater knowl- 
edge of the world and a way of looking at the world. Two impor- 
tant related factors that make up this variable are a broad liberated 
world outlook and a great sensitivity to the way social factors 
shape human behavior. In essence, Marx stresses that the militant 
is more likely to be cognitively correct about the external forces 
that influence his behavior and how they impede his ability to 
effectuate personal goals. 

Meyer (1968) concluded that Miami-area Negroes who 
scored high on militancy possess *. . . a stron feeling that they 
can and should shape their destinies (p. 22)." He based his in- 
terpretation on the association between the respondents' scores on 
militancy and their sense of personal and political efficacy. In a 
survey study of Los Angeles Negroes, Ransford (1968) found that 

powerlessness,” which he defines as “a low expectancy of control 
over events (p. 583),” was strongly related to the respondent's 
willingness to use violence. Those with the highest scores on 
powerlessness held the highest commitment to violence. 


that affect the probability of achieving personal goals. Employing 
a similar analytical framework, Gurin et al. (1969) found a marked 
tendency for militancy vey Negro students to be associated 


f i id not reach personal goals because 
of external or social Systemic constraints. Finally, the blocked- 
opportunity theory which emphasizes environmental rather than 


Conclusions 


There isa surprising degree of empirical regularity and basic 
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coherence to the findings discussed here, even though they come 
from studies carried out in several parts of the country by different 
investigators employing various methodological approaches. This 
agreement allows us to draw some important conclusions with 
reasonable comfort and confidence in their validity, conclusions 
which should help achieve a better understanding of the militant 
and a safer evaluation of his behavior. 


1. Militancy in the pursuit of civil rights objectives represents a consid- 
erable force within the ghetto. Its support approaches normative pro- 
portions and is by no means limited to a deviant and irresponsible 
minority. 

2. The militant is a viable creature in search of practical responses to 
arbitrary institutional constraints and preemptions which deny him the 
same freedom and conventional opportunities as the white majority. 
He is the better educated but underemployed, politically disaffected 
but not the politically alienated. He is willing to break laws for rights 
already guaranteed by law, but under ordinary circumstances he is no 
more likely to engage in crime than his nonmilitant neighbor. He is 
intensely proud of being black, but neither desires revenge from whites 
nor is socially envious of them. He has little freedom or resources to 
effectuate his personal goals, but strongly desires freedom and owner- 
ship of his own life. Indeed, this new man of the ghetto is also the man 
of paradox. ; 

3. The characteristics of the militants together with the large proportion 
of ghetto blacks who share their views certainly indicate that the fight 
for civil rights will not end with the recent riots. Even though the time 


and place of their occurrence may not be predictable nor their instru- 


mental value always clear, the riots are neither random events nor 
marginal, temporary phenomena. The militants must be taken seriously 
and not simply treated as troublemakers. Ede, ; : 

4. With candor and a few frills, the Kerner Commission cited white racism 
as the major cause of ghetto riots. Undoubtedly, white racism is a root 
issue, but it has been present for over three hundred years and, Bee 
fore, is insufficient as a sole explanation of riots of such magnitude ant 
intensity as occur at this point in time. The logic of scientific proof 
would require that we look for causal factors whose relationships are 
more contemporaneous. 
The findings reviewed here suggest that Negroes who riot do e n 
cause their conception of their lives dnd their potential has c ei 
without commensurate improvement in their chances for a better s e. 
In the midst of squalor and despair, Negroes have abandoned ins tradi- 
tional stereotypes that made nonachievement and passive a aptation 
seem so natural. Rather, they have developed a sense of black conscious- 
ness and a desire for a way of life with which they can feel pin 
pride and sense of potency they now derive from being d itl ai 
thesechanges in self-perception, the demands to be regarded and treate 
as an individual with the same liberties as white Americans would 
never have reached the intensity that they have today. If this interpre- 
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tation of the research is correct, it could be argued that the riots and 
other forms of civil rights protest are caused by the self-discovery of the 
American Negro and his attempt to recreate himself socially in ways 
that are commensurate with this new image. This battle for greater 
personal rights can be expected to continue as long as the Negro’s po- 
litical, social, and economic efficacy is not aligned with his new and 
increasing sense of personal potency. 

5. The limited data available at this time do not permit us to make fine 
grain projections about the maturation pattern of riot activity, the 
future forms of other protest activity, or their outcome. Possibly the 
most that one can say at this time about the meaning of these outbreaks 
is: First, they are more similar to the early slaveship uprisings than 
they are to the white-initiated interracial riots that occurred after 
World Wars I and II. Ghetto-locked blacks are claiming ownership of 
their behavior and are demanding the freedom and Opportunity neces- 
Sary to control their destiny. They are interested in bettering their 
position in American society; they are not interested in “white blood” 
or the glorification of violence. Second, it seems safe to conclude that 
the riots represent an elementary form of political activity. But, it must 
be emphasized that the political objectives are conservative. The mili- 
tants are not rebelling against the system itself but against the in- 
equities and contradictions of the system. 


If this nation is serious about the application of democratic 
rinciples to human affairs, then it must increase the power of the 
black man to improve his Position beyond anything now possible 
in American society. The stereotype of the Negro—which for 
seven generations has beén used to destroy his initiative, motiva- 
tion, and hope—is a reality apart from what these studies show 
him to be. He emerges in these studies as more American than 
those who built the ena and those who now maintain it. Unless 
this nation acts now to redress the balance in social and economic 
distance between the races, we will probably have lost forever the 
ideal of the democratic prospect and, like other nations in the 
past, will resort to what C. P. Snow calls "hideous crimes in the 
name of obedience.” It is clear that the Ne: 


social supports that permit passive adaptation to barriers that 
prevent implementation of their potential capabilities. In a sense, 
they are the hearing children of deaf parents. 
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Any theory that hopes to account for the occurrence of ghetto 
riots and urban violence in the 1960s must be able to explain the 
social-psychological changes taking place in the new generation 
of black urban youth. These changes are so intensive and exten- 
sive that in his review of the empirical riot literature in this issue, 
Caplan (1970) has gone so far as to suggest that a new ghetto man 
is emerging, one who is radically different from his predecessors. 

One of the most important changes concerns the way in 
which the new ghetto man views himself in relation to his world. 
Whereas formerly most ghetto residents were inclined to accept 
their fate passively and to acquiesce to the external social and 
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economic forces which shape the ghetto, the new man is coming 
to see himself as capable of direct and effective action towards 
changing the oppressive conditions under which he lives. More- 
over, instead of accepting the old stereotypes about his condition 
being the result of his own inherent weaknesses and lack of moti- 
vation, the new ghetto man is becoming increasingly aware of the 
social and economic forces that lock him into the ghetto: he can 
appraise more realistically the sources of the discriminatory bar- 
riers that block him from developing and utilizing his abilities. 


Internal-External Control and Willingness to 
Use Violence 


The importance of the IE concept for understanding the 
psychological basis for an acceptance of and a willingness to en- 
gage in violence is demonstrated by the fact that most of the major 


by outside agencies. It is with this change that the ever-present 
want-get” gap of relative deprivation theory becomes signifi- 
cantly related to a readiness to use violence in the pursuit of civil 


hetto residents. The blocked-opportunity theory (Caplan & 
Paige, 1968), like Pettigrew's (1 Ser versae al iiic eprivation 
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theory, predicts that those with the greatest sense of internal con- 
trol are most willing to use violence. On the other hand, alienation- 
powerlessness theory (Ransford, 1968) predicts that those who 
are lowest in internal control and who have the strongest feelings 
of subjective powerlessness are most disposed to resort to violence. 


Two Theories of Riot Participation n 


Blocked-Opportunity Theory. The blocked-opportunity theory 
views the ghetto riots as a violent reaction among young Negroes 
towards the racist attitudes and practices of the dominant white 
society. According to this theory, persons most likely to be riot 
participants are those who have high aspirations for their own 
lives and believe in their ability to achieve these goals but who also 
perceive that it is discrimination and not their own inadequacy 
which prevents them from effecting their goals (Caplan and 
Paige, 1968). : ; 

Support for this theory is found in several studies. Some 
years ago Gore and Rotter (1963) reported that black students 
who were willing to take part in civil rights demonstrations 
showed higher internal control scores than students unwilling to 
participate. Marx (1967) found that his measure of militancy yas 
positively related to a combination of positive self-image and a 
greater awareness of the external constraints which keep black 
people in a disadvantaged social position. In their studies of he 
Newark and Detroit riots of 1967, Caplan and Paige (1968) fous 
that riot participants were distinguished from nonrioters a eir 
strong feelings of racial pride and by their attribution o! à wi 
for not getting ahead in society to discrimination rather t e o 
sources within themselves. Caplan’s review of riot neces d 
lan, 1970) clearly demonstrates that rioters are those inh t d 
strongest sense of personal efficacy but who see little S se 
present of exercising control by conventional oe Vida . 
'These data provide support for the prediction that t E par? 
ticipant is most likely to be a person with a strong belief in m er- 
nal control but also a belief that external forces are largely re- 


sponsible for his inability to exercise this control in important 


areas of life. Th The alienation-powerlessness 
Alienation- s Theory. The ali T 
lienation-Powerlessnes: D different picture of those most 


theory (Ransford, 1968) presents a S 
disposed towards violence and rioting- Three antecedent condi 
tions are stressed. The first is structural isolation—persons 


live in segregated ghettos are relatively more isolated from the 
institutions and norms of the dominant society; such people are 
therefore more likely to resort to violent action rather than more 
conventional means to express grievances or to register protest. 
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The second factor is the feeling of subjective powerlessness (low 
internal control) which may or may not be related to the objective 
condition of powerlessness associated with structural isolation. 
The third factor contributing to the predisposition to engage in 
rioting is a feeling of racial dissatisfaction—a feeling that one's 
position in society is inferior or even illegitimate because of prej- 
udice and segregation. 

In an empirical test of the theory using data gathered from 
various districts in Los Angeles including Watts, Ransford (1968) 
found strong support for the hypothesis that all three factors have 
an independent and additive effect on willingness to engage in 
violence. In particular, he found that those who reported most 
willingness to engage in rioting scored lowest for internal control 
on the Rotter IE Scale (Rotter, 1966). These data support the 
prediction from alienation-powerlessness theory that riot par- 
ticipants are more likely to be those whose feelings of low internal 
control and racial dissatisfaction lead them to react explosively 
and unpredictably to their condition of isolation whenever the 
opportunity for violence is present. 


A New Look at Internal-External Control 


Part of the problem of the relationship between IE and vio- 
lence may be due to conceptual ambiguity and the inability of 
the original Rotter IE Scale to tap all of the dimensions of the 
concept, especially as it applies to se gated minority popula- 


strong feelings of worthlessness 
€ à ve aspects of his existence rather than 
a feeling of personal efficacy in its more common sitive sense. 

In a factor analysis of the original items on Rotter’s IE 
Scale administered to Negro Populations, Gurin et al. (1969) 
found that two distinct factors emerged. The first factor included 


(personal control). The 
third-person referent, appears to measure an individual's more 


| c Ps among ability, effort, and 
Success in the society at large (control ideology). For example, a 


= 
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sense of internal personal control is defined by endorsement of the 
item, “When I make plans, I am almost certain I can make them 
work." Endorsement of the item, “People will get ahead in life 
if they have the goods and do a good job," defines the internal 
end of the control ideology dimension. Que iet data from high 
school and college samples, Gurin et al. show that although black 
students endorse the Meer Ethic (control ideology) items 
equally as strongly as white students, black students show lower 
scores on the personal control items. 

To relate the internal-external concept more specifically to 
the racial situation, Gurin et al. created an additional set of items. 
A factor analysis produced several factors, the central one being 
individual-system blame. This factor measures a person's ten- 
dency to attribute his depressed condition either to his own per- 
ceived inadequacies and failings or to the socio-economic system 
which maintains the ghetto. The Gurin et al. data (1969) show 
that a high score on system blame, in this case an external orien- 
tation, is associated with greater participation in civil rights 
activities among black college students and with the belief that 
collective rather than individual action is needed to combat ex- 
clusion and discrimination. 


Revised Predictions 


In the light of Gurin et al.'s reanalysis of the IE concept we 


can revise the predictions made earlier. A clear contradiction 
between personal 


remains for predictions of the relationship 
internal control and tendencies towards violence made by the 
two theories under consideration. Blocked-opportunity theory 
predicts that rioters and militants will have a stronger sense 
of personal control than nonmilitants, whereas alienation- 
powerlessness theory predicts the opposite—that rioters will have 
a much weaker belief than nonrioters ini theis ability to control 
events and outcomes in their own persona! lives. r 
For the third-person items “4 the Rotter IE Scale, ghach are 
assumed to measure a general belief in Protestant Ethic values 
about work and rewards, a clear prediction 1s possible from alien- 
ation theory but not from blocked-opportunity theory. The 
assumption made by alienation-powerlessness theory that peters 
and militants are structurally. isolated from the institutions. an 
value systems of the larger society leads to the prediction that 
militants will score lower than nonmilitants on the control ideol- 
ogy items. For blocked-opportunity theory, the. much weaker 
prediction is made that rioters and militants will endorse the 
Protestant Ethic values represented by the control ideology items 
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equally if not more than nonmilitants. The assumption underlying 
this prediction is that militants are just as concerned as non- 
militants with striving for a place in the socio-economic system 
and with gaining a share of its rewards. 

For the individual-system blame factor on the Gurin et al. 
IE Scale, both theories predict that rioters and militants will show 
a strong tendency to blame the system for their depressed ghetto 
existence and that nonmilitants will tend more to turn the blame 
inwards onto their own perceived inadequacies and lack of moti- 
vation. Since the scoring for individual-system blame is keyed for 
the individual blame or internal items, low internal scores are 
predicted for those most willing to use violence. 

Although the predictions are the same for this factor, the 
dynamics assumed for system blame by militants are different for 
the two theories. Under the assumptions of blocked-opportunity 
theory, system blame stems from a realistic appraisal of system 
roadblocks; presumably, violent action is seen as instrumental 
for the ultimate removal of these obstacles. By contrast, the 
assumption of alienation-powerlessness theory is that system 
blame and violence against it is part of a blind outburst of rage 
by men who feel incapable of any other action. Additional data 
will be required in order to distinguish the dynamics behind the 
choice of low internal items on the Gurin et al. IE Scale. 


A Sample of Young Black Students and a Riot 


A unique opportunity to test predictions occurred in 1967 
during the Detroit riot. For about a year prior to the riot, a large 


ment (Epps, 1969). Among the data collected were questions 


Within five days of the start of the riot in July 1967 and before 
the sniping had ended, black interviewers were in the riot area 


centrated on students? perception of the riot how they defined it, 
how it started, who was responsible, what would happen, and in 
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general whether it was seen as a good or a bad thing. Because the 
riot was still underway, responses were spontaneous, very hetero- 
geneous, and relatively uncontaminated by mass media opinion 
about the riot. 

For interviewing, a subsample of 93 students was selected 
from an original 1-in-5 random sample of the riot area high 
school. The criterion used for selection of the subsample was 
that at least two waves of the Epps data had been completed. The 
subsample matched the overall school sample with respect to size 
and age—46% of the subsample and 47% of the total sample are 
male and the median age for both is fifteen years. The subsample 
was also representative of the school on several important socio- 
economic indices, including education and occupation for both 
mother and father of interviewee, family composition, and family 
size. However, the subsample had a greater proportion of students 
noting mothers (47% as compared with the sample’s 


In four days of interviewing under very difficult conditions, 
71% of the interviews were completed. One respondent personally 
refused the interview; the parents of five more refused to allow 
their teenagers to be interviewed. The remaining missing cases 
were those where families had moved, were out of town, or could 
not otherwise be located. Interviews were conducted in the homes 
of the respondents. 


Independent Variables 


The major independent variable, internal-external control, 
was represented by the three measures already discussed. The 
first is the score based on first-person items from the Rotter IE 
Scale (Rotter, 1966) and referred to here as personal control. The 
End IE measure consists of third-person items from the Rotter 

cale and is here labelled control ideology. The third measure is 
the specially constructed IE Scale for racial situations (Gurin 
Gut » 1969) and is designed to assess individual-system blame. The 
1966. IE Scale is the only measure to be administered in both the 
student motivation study (Epps, 1969) and the 1967 riot 
study. All other independent measures were collected in the 1966 
Student study before the riot. p 
tud A IG Mhopet of variables was included that measured atti- 
IE m. and personality characteristics closely related to the major 
o measures. In addition to the first-person Rotter items, feelings 
us Jos control were measured by a personal efficacy scale 
o ed by Coleman and his associates in their study of educational 
Pportunity (Coleman, et al., 1966). The items reflect the degree 
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to which a person perceives that he is able to have an effect on the 
world around him. Also related to the personal control dimension 
is a composite measure of alienation and fear of success constructed 
by Epps (1969) which included several items from Rosen’s 
Achievement Value Scale (Rosen & D’Andrade, 1959) and some 
items from Srole’s (1956) Anomie Scale. A measure closely related 
to the individual-system blame dimension of the Gurin IE Scale 
is the criticism of education index (Moore & Holtzman, 1965) which 
assesses the extent to which students see their education as rele- 
vant or irrelevant to their needs and aspirations. 

A final set of independent variables included measures that 
should help to distinguish between assumptions which are made 
by the theories but are not directly related to the IE concept. For 
example, blocked-opportunity theory predicts that militants are 
highly motivated in terms of advancing themselves within the 
system: alienation-powerlessness theory views militants as lacking 
in this motivation and as objectively and subjectively outside of 
the larger social system. Several variables provide an opportunity 
to test these assumptions. Grade-point average and scores from 
the Standard College Aptitude Test measured academic achieve- 
ment and ability, respectively, while achievement motivation was 
measured by the TAT measure of need for Achievement (Atkin- 
son, 1958). In addition, measures of educational and occupational 
expectations were available. Alienation-powerlessness theory 
predicts very low scores on these measures for militants and riot 
supporters: blocked-opportunity theory predicts higher scores for 
militants than nonmilitants. 

In the analyses which follow, the high/low categories for all 


independent variables were determined by a median split of the 
entire sample. 


A Measure of Riot Attitude 


j The main dependent measure consists of a coding of the 
immediate reactions to the Detroit riot reported by students living 
in the riot area. Responses to the question, “What do you think 
has been happening in Detroit in the last few days?”, were code 

into three broad evaluative categories which produced a reliable 
measure of attitude towards the riot. It was found that although 
Tesponses to this broad open-ended question predicted the T€ 
Sponses to more specific questions about the causes and possible 
consequences of the riot, the reverse was not always the case. The 
three categories will be labelled GOOD, BAD, and UNCER- 


TAIN. Inter-coder agreement between two independent coders 
was 92% for this question. 
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Seven of the 65 respondents fell into the GOOD category; 
they defined the riot as a justifiable expression of Negro rage and 
frustration or as a means to wake up the larger community to the 
plight of the ghetto. It may be noted that these young black stu- 
dents who reacted positively to the riot comprise only 11% of the 
subsample interviewed. However, in terms of possible riot par- 
ticipation, this is not an unreasonable figure since typically be- 
tween 10 and 15% participation by ghetto residents has been 
found in other riot studies (Caplan, 1970). 

Twenty-one respondents fell into the BAD category; these 
students felt the riot was wrong, was hurting the people in the 
ghetto, or was hurting the cause of civil rights. The remaining 
37 respondents were included in the intermediate UNCERTAIN 
category, which is a mixed bag of puzzled, uncertain, indifferent, 
and don’t know responses. A 

Although these categories represent verbal reactions to the 
riot and are not measures of actual participation, because of their 
central location and the intimate knowledge of the riot revealed 
in other questions there can be little doubt that all respondents 
were in contact with rioting at one time or another, either as 
participants or observers. 

Finally, the distinctive nature of the present data cannot be 
overemphasized. That all the independent measures were col- 
lected before the riot began is not only unusual but it avoids the 
confounding of responses to independent and dependent measures 
which occurs when both are obtained at the same time and after 
an event like a riot. 


Personal Control and Control Ideology: 


Results from the Rotter Scale 


For this analysis, the total score on the Rotter IE Control 
Scale was divided between two factors—the personal control 
factor which includes all first-person items and the control ideol- 
ogy factor which includes most of the items having a third-person 
referent. Table 1 shows that there Was a strong relationship be- 
tween personal control scores obtained from black senior high 
school students in 1966 and their reactions to the Detroit riot in 
the following year. Persons who reacted positively to the riot had 
the highest scores for personal control and those reacting nega- 
tively had the lowest scores. No differences were found among 
riot attitude groups for scores on the control ideology items. It 
may be noted also that no significant differences were found for 


the total scores on the Rotter Scale (x? = 1.92). 
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TABLE 1 
INTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL (ROTTER SCALE) 
AND ATTITUDES TOWARD THE RIOT 


Evaluation of Riot 


GOOD UNCERTAIN BAD x p 
% % % 
Personal Control 
HIGH 100 57 24 
LOW 0 33 67 15:07 MES 
Control Ideology 
HIGH 57 54 47 
LOW 43 38 53 Deo ur 


Note.—for GOOD-N = 7, UNCERTAIN-N = 37, BAD-N = 21. Percentages are 
by column with missing data excluded. 


The results for personal control provide support for the pre- 
diction from blocked opportunity theory that young black mili- 
tants in the ghetto are those who have developed some confidence 
in their ability to shape events in their own lives if they are given 
the chance. They are not defeated fatalists with strong feelings of 
subjective powerlessness, as predicted by alienation-powerlessness 
theory. The results for control ideology, which measures a gen- 
eral belief in the Protestant Ethic value of the relationship of 
ability and work to future rewards, provide no strong support for 
either theory of riot causation. Perhaps, though, the finding of no 
difference between riot Supporters and nonsupporters in strength 
of Protestant Ethic beliefs is more compatible with the assump- 
tions of blocked-opportunity theory than with those of alienation- 
powerlessness theory which unequivocally predicts that riot 
Supporters are those who are isolated from the influence of the 
institutionalized values of the dominant society. 


Self versus System Blame: 
Results from the Gurin IE Scale 


_ . Whereas a high internal control score on the Rotter IE Scale 
Js assumed to measure strong positive feelings of self efficacy, 4 
high internal score on the Garin TE Scale reflects a negative 
tendency among ghetto residents, a tendency to attribute the 
blame for their condition to themselves rather than to externa 
factors. Table 2 shows the results for two administrations of the 
Gurin Scale—the first in late 1966 before the riot and the second 
during the Tiot in July 1967. For the relationship between 1966 
Scores and riot attitudes, those reacting favorably did not differ 
significantly from those reacting unfavorably to the riot; however, 
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TABLE 2 
INTERNAL-EXTERNAL BLAME (GURIN I/E SCALE) 
AND ATTITUDES TOWARD THE RIOT 


Evaluation of Riot x! Partitions" 
GOOD UNCERTAIN BAD x x xi 
96 % % overall (good x bad) (good + bad 
x uncertain) 
Internal Blame 
Before Riot (1966) 
HIGH 43 68 29 ee 9.66** 
M LOW 57 27 71 101 elg à 
Internal Blame 
During Riot (1967) 
HIGH 0 68 50 m 5.25* 6.56** 
LOW 100 30 50 That 


Note.—For GOOD-N = 7, UNCERTAIN-N = 37, BAD-N = 21. Percentages are by 


column with missing data excluded. $ 
"The overall x? is partitioned into two independent interactions (see Castellan, 1965). 


Degrees of freedom are 2 for the overall x’ and 1 for each partitioned x’. 
*p < 05; **p« 01. 


both these groups had significantly lower internal-blame scores 
than persons who reported that they were puzzled, confused, or 
uncertain about what was going on during the riot. The results 
for the 1967 post-riot administration of the Gurin Scale replicate 
the 1966 findings except that in addition, people in the GOOD 
riot evaluation category had significantly lower internal-blame 
A scores than persons in the BAD category. This latter is the origi- 
pal prediction made by both theories of riot causation discussed 
above. a 
Apparently, those who oppose the riot are not less willing to 
place the blame for their ghetto existence on outside sources than 
those who viewed the riot with approval. This suggests that the 
main difference between these two groups is not so much in atti- 
tudes toward civil rights and discrimination as in beliefs about the 
instrumental use of violence to gain these ends. Unfortunately, 
e we have no data to test this idea at the present time, although 
further results presented below may help to clarify this question. " 
A striking finding which may not be obvious from Table 
was the degree to which the mean scores for individual-system 
blame among riot attitude categories polarized over time. While 
the mean scores for the BAD and the UNCERTAIN groups 
shifted towards higher internal-blame scores, the mean score for 
the GOOD category showed a significant shift in the opposite 
| direction—towards greater external-system blame. For the BAD 
| category the 1966 mean was 8.11 compared with 9.25 in 1967 
(t = 2.06, df 20, p < .06). For UNCERTAIN, the mean in 1966 
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was 9.91 and in 1967 10.58 (¢ = 1.80, df 36, p < .10). However, 
for the GOOD category, the means were 7.57 in 1966 and a very 
low 4.33 in 1967 (t = 2.27, df 6, p < .08). So it seems that the effect 
of the riot was to increase dramatically the degree to which young 
black militants blamed external sources for their plight while it 
had an opposite effect on nonmilitants who tended to direct even 
more blame towards themselves than before the riot. This finding 
is similar to a difference found between rioters and nonrioters 
in a larger study which included the Detroit riot and which 
showed that while rioters blamed the riot on police, merchants, 
and other external sources, nonrioters were more inclined to 
blame the riot on internal sources, such as drunkenness, shiftless- 
ness, and the desire to get something for nothing (Caplan, 1970). 


Achievement and Achievement Motivation 


Several findings using measures of academic achievement 
and achievement motivation provide further support for the main 
finding and help to enrich the description of the young black 
ghetto militant. Although riot supporters did not differ from non- 
supporters in their expectations for future educational and oc- 
cupational success, as predicted by the blocked-opportunity 
theory, they did show slightly higher grade-point averages (x 
= 3.06, p  .10). Also, on the TAT measure of need for Achieve- 
ment, persons who evaluated the riot positively showed much 
higher scores than those who evaluated the riot negatively (Table 
3). Shown also in Table 3, riot supporters had lower scores on the 
combined alienation-fear of success measure than did persons in 
other riot attitude categories. These findings are consistent with 
the results for personal efficacy, again supporting the assumptions 
of blocked-opportunity theory and providing no support for 
alienation-powerlessness theory. Consonant with the earlier find- 
ing that young black militants tend to be more aware of the socia 
forces which hinder the attainment of their goals is the finding 
that militants had higher scores on the criticism of education 
index (Table 3). This measure assesses the degree to which stu- 
dents see the educational system as a hindrance or as irrelevant 
to their own needs and personal future. 


Social Class and Class Attitudes 


Among the variables measuring different aspects of socio- 
€conomic status, the strongest relationship emerged between riot 
attitude and amount of education received by the mother of the 
respondent (Table 3). Mothers of young black militants were 
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TABLE 3 
ADDITIONAL PREDICTORS OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE RIOT 


Evaluation of Riot 


GOOD UNCERTAIN BAD x 
96 % % 
need Achievement (TAT) 
HIGH 7 18 19 9.04* 
LOW 29 78 81 
Alienation-Fear of Success 
HIGH 0 51 62 8.30* 
LOW 100 46 38 
Criticism of Education 
HIGH n" 46 19 7.27* 
LOW 29 54 81 
Mothers’ Education 
HIGH 7i 16 19 9.27** 
LOW 29 80 67 
Lower Class Attitudes 
HIGH 14 43 37 5.01+ 
LOW 86 51 3 


Note.—Column percentages, missing data excluded. 
*p«.05; **p«.01; 405 «p <.10. 


better educated than mothers of nonmilitants. Finally, a scale 
measuring attitudes toward work, money, etc., that are commonly 
associated with lower socioeconomic class membership showed 
somewhat lower scores for persons in the GOOD riot attitude 
category (Table 3). These findings support the assumptions of 
both blocked-opportunity and relative deprivation theories that 
black militants are not recruited from the most socially and 
economically depressed sectors of the ghetto society. 


The Young Black Militant: An Emerging Profile 


The overall picture of the young black riot supporter that 
emerges from this. study is very similar to that presented by m 
lan (1970) in his analysis of the new ghetto man. Because of the 
fenis youth of our AE na it may be more accurate to say 
that our profile is of the future ghetto man. i ie 

The most important set Soral psychological ie En 
which distinguish the young black militant from his cohorts T 
to do with his conception of himself in relation to the wor! 
around him. The young militants, male or female, no longer ac- 


BE be noted that sex of respondent bore no systematic relation to the 
dependent variable classification (overall x’ = 0.50), that in fact there were 
3 females and 4 males in the GOOD category. and roughly equal numbers as 
well in the UNCERTAIN and the BAD categories. 
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cept the fatalistic stereotype that their ghetto existence is a result 
of their own inherent weaknesses or inability to improve them- 
selves. Compared with nonmilitants, the riot supporters have very 
strong beliefs in their ability to control events in their own lives 
and to shape their own future. However, this radically new sense 
of self-efficacy in militants is juxtaposed with an increasingly 
realistic perception of those external barriers of discrimination, 
prejudice, and exploitation which block any chance of actualizing 
their capabilities and of realizing their aspirations. 

The combination of a heightened sense of personal effective- 
ness and the shift from self to system blame may help to explain 
the willingness of young ghetto militants to resort to violence as 
a means of forcing a change in the opportunity structure which 
at present excludes them. On the one hand, the increased sense 
of personal efficacy leads to greater frustration with the conditions 
that imprison them and also to a greater willingness to initiate 
and maintain violent action as one means of fighting these condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the growing tendency to blame the sys- 
tem rather than themselves provides militants with sources of 
justification for the use of violence. 


Militant but not Revolutionary 


Although the young black militants in this study advocate 
the use of violence in the form of rioting, there was little evidence 
that they are either revolutionary or that they reject the values and 
institutions of the dominant society. The occupational and edu- 
cational expectations of militants were no different from those of 
nonmilitants; they plan to continue to participate in the present 
educational and occupational structure. Also, there were no dif- 
ferences between militants and nonmilitants in their generalized 
beliefs in the Protestant Work Ethic—still a major value system 
in the dominant society. More to the point, militants showed 4 
much higher need for achievement and much lower scores for 
alienation and fear of success than nonmilitants. These are moti- 
vational characteristics which have distinguished successful men 
in many areas of achievement in the larger community. Finally; 
even though young militants were highly critical of the education 
they are receiving, in terms of actual academic achievement they 
are somewhat ahead of the nonmilitants. 

... This evidence does not support the notion that young black 
militants who endorse violence are either revolutionaries or drop- 
outs from the system. On the contrary, young militants display 
those characteristics which would mark them as persons most 
likely to succeed within the system if success were possible for 
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them. Ghetto militants are more likely to come from the upper 
rather than the lower strata of ghetto life. 


Are Those Opposed Non-Violent Activists? 


The finding that those opposed to the riot were equally as 
likely as those in favor of it to blame the system rather than them- 
selves suggests the possibility that the opponents were activists who 
differed from militants only in their views on the use of violence 
to advance the cause of equality and justice. However, subsequent 
data failed to support this interpretation. For example, of the 
three riot attitude groups, those in the BAD category were lowest 
in personal control, lowest in achievement motivation, lowest in 
willingness to criticize their education, and highest in feelings of 
alienation and fear of success. So it is unlikely that their tendency 
to blame the system is due to a concern with civil rights or to a 
strong desire to change the system. Perhaps their system-blame 
(which was greatly reduced during the riot) stems Irom a more 
general tendency to attribute all events to external sources, rather 
than from the perception of external barriers, as evidenced by the 
militants. 


Violence and Powerlessness 


There is little doubt that our results provide substantial sup- 
port for the blocked-opportunity theory of riot causation an 
little support for the alienation- owerlessness theory. What fac- 
tors may help explain some of the differences in results between 
our study and that of Ransford (1968), in which strong support 
was found for alienation-powerlessness theory? 

The first factor is methodological. Whereas Ransford used 
the total score of the Rotter IE Scale as his measure of powerless- 
hess, we divided the scale into two parts— ersonal control and 
control ideology. Although we found no differences 1n the total 
Rotter IE score between positive and negative riot evaluators, 
we did find a difference on personal control items in a direction 
Opposite to that found by Ransford. It is possible that some of the 
higher external scores for rioters in the Ransford study are due to 
a confounding of system blame and fate control on the control 
ideology items of the Rotter scale. Using the Gurin et al. version 
of the IE Scale, which is directly applied to racial situations, we 
were able to obtain a much better measure o 
System blame. 1 

A second factor concerns the populations sampled by the two 
Studies. Our sample was restricted to youths, aged from 12 to 18 
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years, from one section of the Detroit riot area; while Ransford’s 
sample consisted of male heads of households aged from 18 to 65 
in three separate areas of Los Angeles, one of which was Watts. 
Middle-class Negroes are much more heavily represented in the 
Ransford sample than in ours. 

It is quite possible that the age differences between the two 
populations studied may account for differences in results for 
internal-external control. For example, although at the present 
time the young militants in our study show considerable confi- 
dence in their own ability to control events, further experience 
with discrimination and ghetto oppression may, as they grow 
older, lead to disillusionment and to the development of subjective 
feelings of powerlessness. 


The Future Black Militant 


Attempting to project the future development of the young 
black militants represented in our study is a difficult undertaking, 
both because of the lack of data and because of the rapid social 
changes that are taking place. One line of evidence suggests that 
the present characteristics of the young militants will change only 
slightly as they grow older. In his study of black militants across 
a broad age range, Marx (1967) found that militants were more 
aware of their social environment and also had a more positive 
self-image than nonmilitants. However, in their study of black 
college students, Gurin et al. (1969) found that high scores on 
racial militancy (support for confrontation tactics) showed a 
strong positive relationship with system-blame but a negative 
relationship with personal control. This finding points most 
directly to the possible future of the young black militants studied 
here. As Gurin et al. suggest, the present racial situation may be 
forcing a choice between individual and collective expressions of 
effectiveness on the part of better educated and more highly mo- 
tivated black militants. Since the young militants in our study are 
those who are most likely to go on to higher education if they get 
the opportunity, it is quite, possible that their presently strong 
sense of personal efficacy will decline somewhat in favor of à 
greater emphasis on system blame and on the necessity of collec- 
tive confrontation tactics for achieving their goals. It should be 
noted that this process of polarization between individual and 
collective modes for the expression of control is very different 
from the processes of individual isolation and powerlessness 
which are assumed by Ransford to contribute to a willingness 
to use violence among lower-class ghetto residents. 
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Some Policy Implications 


The present study shows that those at the vanguard of ghetto 
militancy are those who are highly motivated and extremely con- 
fident of their own ability to shape their future, but aware that 
the socio-economic system is working against them to prevent 
them from achieving their goals. This suggests that young mili- 
tants would be very responsive to any changes that would expand 
the opportunity structure for them and reduce the amount of 
discrimination and exploitation they face. It is likely that the 
reduction of white racist attitudes (an inexpensive policy) is not 
as important as the creation of actual social and economic op- 
portunities in which young Negroes can exercise initiative and 
apply their abilities in situations where system rewards are rea- 
sonably related to ability and effort. 

It is also apparent that young black militants are not neces- 
sarily young drifters or delinquents—the opposite seems to be the 
case. Because of this, the present policies of containment by force 
in the ghettos may accomplish nothing except the acceleration 
of the movement of young black militants towards the type of 
collective action and confrontation that is currently being prac- 
ticed by black militant organizations. It will be unfortunate if this 
is the only choice society is prepared to offer to them. 
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In August, 1965, the date of the Los Angeles riot, most 
Negro militants did not fulfill the criteria necessary to be identi- 
fied as a formal political group. They did not have and did not 
belong to organizations having a systematic political ideology, 
nor did they have any articulated programs for social change. The 
NAACP was and remains conservative, and SNCC was publicly 
identified as a biracial group whose announced purpose was the 
political organization of Negro residents in the rural South. The 
Revolutionary Action Movement (RAM) and the Black Panthers 
had not been heard from, and most of the currently popular local 
Nationalist groups were nonexistent. In the main, those blacks 
who are now called radical were simply militantly—i.e., vigor- 
ously and aggressively—pro-Negro; their militance lay in their 
endorsement of Negro action that served to provide an image of 
black strength against white society. 
. In the eyes of most black and white citizens, the Black Mus- 
lims were the only exponents of black radicalism. And in 1965 
this was the only such organization receiving national attention 
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from the news media. The Muslims, with their incredible but 
systematized world view (Essien-Udom, 1962), attracted only a 
small membership, but a much larger number of people were 
sympathetic to their position of aggressive defiance of white soci- 
ety. Malcolm X was stumping the country with his fiery preach- 
ing of the evils of whites and white-dominated society. Though 
frightening many blacks and whites, he served to awaken a long 
dormant sense of black identity, especially among the youth. It 
should be understood that support for Malcolm X and the Mus- 
lims did not stem from agreement with the Muslim’s leader, 
Elijah Muhammed, nor with his program. The unifying principle 
was race, and racial identity determined attitudes rather than 
commitment to ideology. 

With his death Malcolm X achieved a martyr’s status, and 
today the anniversary of his death is marked in many cities by 
formal ceremony. He is a figure with whom many black youth 
identity in spirit. This paper will draw upon the spirit of Malcolm 
X and the Black Muslims, not their words and deeds, to make its 
point. 


Method 
Sample 


Data on which this paper is based were obtained following 
the Los Angeles “riot” from interviews conducted with two sam- 
ples of respondents in Los Angeles County in late 1965 and early 
1966. The first sample was composed of 586 Negroes living in the 
large (46.5 square miles and 80% black) area of south central 
Los Angeles sealed off by a curfew imposed during the conflict. 
The sampling was done by randomly choosing names from the 
1960 census lists, then over-sampling poverty level census tracts 
by a cluster sampling procedure to compensate for the initial 
underrepresentation of low-income respondents. 

The second sample was made up of 586 whites residing in six 
communities in Los Angeles County, half of which were racially 
integrated and half non-integrated, with high, medium, and low 
Socioeconomic levels. The sampling procedure was the same as 
that used with the Negro respondents, except that no compensa- 
tion (i.e., over-sampling) was necessary for low income. 

: Interviews in the curfew area were carried out by project- 
trained Negro residents of south central Los Angeles. Similarly 
trained white interviewers were used in the “white” sample. Dil- 
ferent questionnaires were constructed for the two samples, but 
whenever appropriate the same questions were used in both in- 
struments. The interviews were long (averaging about two hours); 
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however, interest was very high and the refusal rate very low. 
Checks were run on the possible biases introduced by the inter- 
viewer’s own views; these did not give unusual reason for concern. 
The main emphasis of this paper is on Negro opinion, and the 
white sample is not referred to except when explicitly indicated.” 


Criterion of Militance 


Negro respondents were asked: “How well do you think the 
Black Muslims are doing? Are they doing “well,” “fairly well,” 
“nothing,” “harm,” or “don’t know how they do.” The a priori 
meaning of the categories “well,” “fairly well,” and “does harm” 
is clear; “does well” and “fairly well” indicate support or sym- 
pathy for the Muslims and ''does harm" indicates antagonism 
toward them. The categories “don’t know how they do" and 
“does nothing" reflected opinions with no straight-forward posi- 
tive or negative evaluation. $ 

Three groups of respondents were identified from the Muslim 
evaluation question: “militants” (those expressing à positive 
evaluation of the Muslims), “conservatives” (those expressing a 
negative evaluation of the Muslims), and “uncommitted” (those 
expressing neither a positive or negative evaluation). Combining 
respondents according to this procedure resulted in 169 militants 
(30%); 196 conservatives (35%); and 189 uncommitted (35%). 
This is not to say that the Muslims were the preferred organiza- 
tion of 30% of the sample; in fact, if respondents had been asked 
to rank the organizations in order of preference, the Muslims 
would undoubtedly have finished last (Marx, 1967). 


Validation of the Criterion : 
In addition to the question rating performance of the ioca 
organization, respondents were asked for their evaluation of the 
Muslim leader, Elijah Muhammed, and a local Muslim minister, 
John Shabazz. Although the proportion of those who are poritive 
about the Muslim organization (as well as. Muhammed an 
Shabazz) is reasonably stable across the questions (from 22% to 
30%), the proportions of those who ,express no opinion varies 
considerably (from 17% to 55%). The item asking about the 


j ipti i ent design ap- 
A complete description of the research method and instrum a 
pears in T. M. Tomlinson and D. L. TenHouten, “Method: Negro Reaction 
Survey,” in Nathan E. Cohen (Ed.), The Los Angeles riots: A socio-psychological 
study. New York: Praeger, 1970. eld 

“This interea ud is based on the finding that when respondents’ atti- 
tudes toward four civil rights organizations are correlated, the WES um 
response alternative for those who replied “does nothing" appeared to be “don t 


know how they do” rather than “‘does harm.” 
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Black Muslims contained the fewest number of “no opinion" 
responses (17%), indicating that the Muslim organization was 
more familiar to respondents than names of the organization’s 
spokesmen. 

There was a tendency for the militants and conservatives to 
separate their evaluation of the Muslim organization from the 
evaluation of Elijah Muhammed. Among the militants who 
evaluated the Muslim organization postively, 52 percent evalu- 
ated Muhammed positively and 10 percent evaluated him nega- 
tively. Of those who were uncommitted in their evaluation of the 
Muslims, 68 percent were also uncommitted in their evaluation 
of Muhammed. Among the conservatives who said the Muslims 
did harm, only 5 percent subscribed to the contrary notion that 
Muhammed does well—63 percent said he does harm. 

Among the three groups, the uncommitted were most con- 
sistent in their view of the Muslims and their leaders. The mili- 
tants, while viewing the organization positively, assessed the 
Muslim leader as either an unknown quantity or as impotent in 
his role of leader. This view seems to be shared by the conserva- | 
tives, who, while strongly derogating the Muslim organization, 
were less hostile to Muhammed. These data provide additional 
support to the assertion that support (or antagonism) for the | 
Muslims is based on sympathy (or hostility) to their visible public 
position rather than the characteristics of the Muslim belief sys- 
tem or their leaders. 

Other checks on response consistency were made and, in 
summary, they indicated that the criterion question tapped a d- 
mension of response running consistently through the various 
Muslim items. Respondents who felt that the Muslims were doing 
well or fairly well (militants), also said that the Muslims repre- 
sented them (Gamma = .82), most often endorsed Elijah Muham- 
med (Gamma = .72) and the local Muslim leader John Shabazz 
(Gamma = .63), and felt that the Muslim news organ Muhamme 
Speaks presented a fair picture of Negro problems. 

. Respondents who felt that the Muslims did harm (conserva: 
tives) agreed that the Muslims did not represent them, derogate 
Elijah Muhammed and John Shabazz, and saw Muhammed Speaks 
as unfair in its portrayal of Negro problems. Those who respond- 
ed to the criterion question by saying that the Muslims did noth- 
ing or that they didn't know how the Muslims were doing (Un 
committed) were mixed in their appraisal, on the one hand being 
equivocal in their evaluation of both the Muslim organization 
and its leaders, but at the same time strongly rejecting the Mus 
lims as their representatives. 
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Comparisons Among the Groups 
Demographic Profiles 


Comparison of the three groups on a variety of demographic 
variables yielded the following results: 

Sex. The militant group contained a significantly (6 < .001) 
higher proportion of males (58 percent) than the conservatives 
(40 percent) or the uncommitted (43 percent). 

Age. Militants tended (p < .08) to be younger than the con- 
servatives and the uncommitted, 45 percent of them being under 
30 compared with 32 percent and 37 percent for the conservatives 
and the uncommitted, respectively. 

Employment. There were no clear differences among the 
groups with regard to employment status; about 70 percent of all 
three groups are employed. 

Education. Sixty-three percent of the militants, 57 percent 
of the conservatives, and 53 percent of the uncommitted had 
completed high school; over twice as many militants had a col- 
lege degree than did conservatives and uncommitted (7 vs. 3 
percent). T 

Area of Origin. Fifty-five percent of the militants, 62 percent 
of the conservatives, and 66 percent of the uncommitted were born 
in the south. " 

Area of Socialization. Seventy percent of the militants and 63 
percent of conservatives and uncommitted grew up 1n middle- 
sized or large cities. ; 

Residential Tenure in Los Angeles. Sixty-nine percent of the 
militants, 70 percent of the conservatives, and 55 percent of the 
uncommitted have lived in Los Angeles for more than ten years. 

Political Identification. 'There were no differences among the 
groups: 90 percent of the entire sample cl 
affiliation. 

Self- Described Social Class. About 40 percent of all three mn 
claimed working-class status. Middle-class status was claimed by 
28 percent of the militants, 37 percent of the conservatives, an 
35 percent of the uncommitted. Twenty percent of militants, 
11 percent of the conservatives, dox percent of the uncom- 

i ifi ss. 
mitted identified themselves as lower cla ME committed 


Religious Involvement. Both the militants an: 
“a f religious involvement (31 percent) 
professed to a greater degree of re'ig s voi the same propor- 


than did the conservatives (18 percent i i 
tion of each group (40 percent) indicated low involvement 1n 
religious matters. 


Self-Image. Although it is a personality attribute, self-image 
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is included at this point to round out the profile of the three 
groups.’ Militants more often (52 percent) cited personal attri- 
butes which placed them in a position of advantage vis-à-vis whites 
than did the conservatives (43 percent) or the uncommitted (42 
percent). On the other hand, the conservatives cited the fewest 
number of negative attributes (17 percent vs. about 23 percent 
for the others). Nevertheless, the largest proportion of all three 
groups share at least one positive claim: their ability to cope with 
their problems. 

In sum, most of the respondents were born in a Southern 
urban setting and migrated to Los Angeles at an early age. More 
militants than conservatives or uncommitted were young, urban- 
born, and urban-socialized males. The militants tended to be 
somewhat better educated and more positive in comparing them- 
selves to whites than were the conservatives or uncommitted. The 
groups’ view of their own political and economic status is remark- 
ably similar, although a few more militants than conservatives 
and uncommitted disclaim middle-class status and claim lower- 
class status. 

Since the issue of unemployment has been introduced as an 
explanatory variable in civil disorders and since much attention 
has been given to the business of providing jobs for potential 
rioters, it is useful to consider the differences, if any, in at least the 
gross characteristics of employment in the three groups. 

Controlling simultaneously for age and sex, the employment 
rates for militants, uncommitted, and conservatives are quite 
similar. There is scant evidence to suggest a differential job status 
for the militants compared to the conservatives and uncommitted. 
There was a very modest tendency for militant youth to be the 
least employed of any age-sex group within the three groups, but 
the difference is so small and so clearly related to age as to be of 
no practical significance. It seems safe to conclude that employ- 
ment status, per se, is unrelated to the possession of militant, 
conservative, or uncommitted attitudes about Negro action. This 
is not to say that qualitative differences in jobs may not have com 
tributed to the formation of attitudes about acceptable protest 


4 

A measure of self-image was comput uestion, 
“What do Negroes have iks whites Got?” Ea onset orged in positif 
neutral, and negative categories in terms of the degree to which the attributes 
reflected advantage or disadvantage vis-à-vis whites. For example, responses 
like "poverty," “more children,” “a harder way to io and “nothing” wer 
coded as perceptions of disadvantage in relation to whites. Responses like “bet 
ter able to cope with adversity," *able to make money go Esther,” “better 


athletes," “better able to h. " itive 
e t ave fun,” and “ » as posit! 
attributes relative to whites. ; Ie were coded n 
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forms. A meaningless job may be the lot of the militant more often 
than the conservative, or vice versa, but these data do not provide 
such information. Suffice it to say that being employed apparently 
neither contributes to nor detracts from the development of mili- 
tance. Employment status is evidently also unrelated to whether 
aman will riot or not. Caplan and Paige (1968) found only mar- 
ginal and highly variable differences in employment history and 
job status of rioters and nonrioters. In agreement with data pre- 
sented here, they found that rioters were not the hard-core un- 
employed, but were unhappy with their jobs (50 percent of the 
Newark rioters were unskilled workers). Thus the meaningful 
distinction may be in terms of the qualitative nature of the job, 
rather than whether a man has a job or not. Should this be true, 
then the various jobs programs may have little mitigating impact 
on social disorder or the development of political militancy unless 
careful attention is given to wage levels, employment guarantees, 
and job status. 


Grievance Level 


Discrimination. Perception of discrimination was measured in 
the areas of housing, landlord, school, job, welfare, garbage col- 
lection, parks, and the fire department. There were no significant 
differences among the groups in any of these areas. At least 70 
percent and as many as 90 percent of all the respondents believed 
that discrimination existed in housing, jobs, schools, and the 
practices of landlords. 

In the less-known and less-publicized areas of welfare, gar- 
bage collection, parks, and the fire department, there was a 
marked drop in claims of discrimination by all groups, but an 
increasing indication of a positive association between militance 
and grievance rates. Table 1 indicates that the differences 1n 
grievance level between militants and non-militants are rather 


TABLE 1 


—— MILITANCY AND PERCEPTIONS OF DISCRIMINATION 
Source of Discrimination 
Unpublicized Sources 


Publicized Sources 
Fire Park 


Welfare Dept. Dept. Garbage 


Housing Jobs Landlords Schools 
48 48 40 36 


Militant 88 91 75 25 
s 3 ^" 2 29 
Uncommitted 90 87 $5 n 34 46 27 26 


Note.—Entries represent the percent saying “Yes, , » 
from the sample of 585 (about 3 percent responded “don’t know » 
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substantial for each of these areas, save the fire department. 
the popular and well-publicized issues produce uniformity 
opinion that cuts through political position, but in those ar 
which are not traditional sources of grievance, the evidence suy 
gests that militants experience or claim higher rates of discrimi 
tion—thereby reflecting their greater discontent. 

Police Behavior. Clear differences emerge among the militan 
the conservatives, and the uncommitted in their experience 
police behavior. The differences lie not so much in beliefs ab 
the existence of certain types of police malpractice, but in 
claims of having personally experienced the police misbehavii 
A majority of Los Angeles Negroes did not trust the police—mi 
militants felt this way (63 percent) than conservatives (54 percen 
or uncommitted (51 percent)—and most of the respondents b 
lieved that the police were guilty of grave misconduct. 

Moving to specific examples of police misbehavior, respo 
dents were asked whether they believed certain types of mal 
tice occurred and if so whether it had happened to them. Ta 
presents a composite of the responses to the several questions 
police behavior. With the exception of the responses to the “I 
respect" question, there were no significant differences among 


TABLE 2 
MILITANCY AND POLICE MALPRACTICE 


Percent Believing Malpractice Occurs 
Degree of Militancy 


Type of Malpractice Militant Uncommitted Conservative 
Lack of Respect* 82 66 
Search Cars 74 66 66 
Roust and Frisk 79 68 69 
Unnecessary Force n 65 61 
Beat Up People 70 63 65 
Search Homes 45 


36 
Percent Experiencing Malpractice 


Degree of Militancy 

Type of Malpractice Militant Uncommitted 
Lack of Respect* 35 21 
Search Cars** 40 14 
Roust and Frisk** 37 19 
Unnecessary Force** 17 5 
Beat Up People 10 2 
Search Homes 10 


2 


Note.—For Belief responses the total number of responses, i ing "No's" ai 

« > ii luding “No’s 
Don’t knows,” but excludin; ig “No An: ? er ug nses. 
ranged from 388 to 448. Swer, was 547. For Experience respo 


*p < .05; **p« 01. 
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three groups in their beliefs about police malpractice. Uniformly, 
however, the militants were highest in their rate of belief about all 
forms of police misbehavior. The conservatives and uncommitted 
expressed very similar rates of belief. 

Turning to the question of whether the respondents them- 
selves had experienced the misbehavior, the militants claim per- 
sonal contact at a rate about twice that of the conservatives and 
from two to three times that of the uncommitted. Much of this 
contact occurs around the automobile: the highest rates of 
claimed experience, *stop and search” and “roust and frisk,” 
usually involve automobiles. 

The lowest rate of complaint about police contact comes 
from the uncommitted, from those who are apparently the least 
involved in the issue of grievance redress or strategies for redress. 
Part of this absence of commitment to redress or redress strategy 
may stem from their lower rates of unpleasant experience at the 
hands of the authorities. 

It remains an open question whether the higher rate of con- 
tact with the police breeds militance and resentment, or whether 
militancy brings the respondent more frequently into contact with 
the police. It may well be a combination of both events, 1.€., young 
aggressive males tend to behave in a manner that brings them to 
the attention of the police, and, after an experience with the 
police, they become more embittered about police behavior and 
consequently more militant in their attitudes. On the other hand, 
the conservatives and the uncommitted have fewer of these con- 
tacts perhaps because there are more among them who are yet 
and female, thus less likely to be *cruising" in automobiles. Al 
these groups believe that police misbehavior occurs, but the prob- 
ability of personally experiencing the undesirable police v ipw 
is higher for the young males, i.e., the militants. In any event the 
rate of direct contact with the police seems to be an p. 
contributor to the development of defiant militancy. It shoul be 
noted that as the types of police behavior become more, es an 
generally more physical, the claims of personal cci rop. 
'The proportional differences among the groups are fairly con- 


stant, but the absolute number of respondents claiming to have 


had the experience declines. This suggests that claims of the 
imed experience match 


respondents are factual. The rates of claimed €x M 
the a priori expectations: common types of police misbehavior 
receive high rates, uncommon types receive low rates. 


News Media 


. The news media have become 1m 
tion about Negro problems. The media may t 


important sources of informa- 
hink they are objec- 
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tive, but they are often under scrutiny by Negro citizens who 
make their own evaluations of the fairness of their presentations 
about Negroes. In this section, respondents’ replies on the press, 
television, and radio are evaluated in terms of the tripartite 
distinction. 

Television and Radio. Respondents were asked to state whether 
television and radio treated problems of concern to blacks fairly 
or unfairly. Although a majority (57 percent to 81 percent) in 
each group felt that television and radio were fair, markedly more 
militants reported the media as unfair (42 percent and 39 percent 
for television and radio respectively) than did either the conserva- 
tives (19 percent and 19 percent) or the uncommitted (31 percent 
and 30 percent). The uncommitted fell midway between the mili- 
tants and the conservatives in their evaluation, and thus supply 
evidence that being uncommitted is not synonymous with ‘“‘bliss- 
ful ignorance.” 

Newspapers. The same pattern did not emerge from the data 
on the newspapers. Questions were asked about three newspapers 
—two Negro-managed papers (The Herald Dispatch and the 
Sentinel) and one white-managed paper (The Los Angeles 
Times). There were no differences among the three groups in 
their appraisal of the white daily, but each viewed it as the least 
fair news organ of those considered (including T.V. and radio). 
Only 41 percent of the militants and 48 percent of conservatives 
and uncommitted thought the white daily was fair in its treatment 
of Negro problems. 

T In contrast, the two Negro-managed papers received large 
majorities for fairness (70 percent and 90 percent). The one 
Negro paper receiving the least support had often endorsed ex- 
treme views on race relations and had editorialized on behalf of 
the Muslims. Thus, in addition to a general effect of race on 
evaluations, there was also evidence of conservative antipathy 
toward a Negro publication which supported radicalism. But 
where no such ideological or political considerations existed, the 
pull of race in positive perceptions of fairness was very strong 
viz., the 90 percent support for the “non-radical” Negro paper. 
The influence of counter-radical Opinions is also evident in the 
evaluation of the Muslim news organ, Muhammed Speaks. Seventy 
percent of the militants viewed Muhammed Speaks as fair in its 
representation of the Negro, while only 17 percent of the conserva- 
tives (but 42 percent of the uncommitted) assented to that view. 

It seems clear from these data that the issue of nationalism 
(radical militance) is one that serves to split the opinions O 
> rerna. When the viewpoint represented by the Negro press !§ 

y a pro-black position uncontaminated by radical sym 
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pathies, the majority of the Negro community endorses its re- 
porting. If, however, there is evidence of radicalism or black 
nationalism in the reporting, then a sizeable proportion of the 
Negro citizenry perceive the paper as unfair. Nonetheless, more 
black people sympathize or approve of a newspaper with a “radi- 
cal” but pro-black bias than approve of a newspaper with a 
*white" bias. 


Social Contact and Social Distance 


There are two questions of central importance in the area of 
social contact and distance: (1) whether contact is related to 
attitudes of militance or conservatism, and (2) whether militant 
pro-black attitudes also mean anti-white attitudes. — . 

Data bearing on the first question are presented in Table 3. 
The first point to be noted is that over half of the total sample 


TABLE 3 
MILITANCY AND SOURCE OF SOCIAL CONTACT WITH WHITES 
EF (PERCENTAGES) 
Two or 
Dances Visit Stay Restau- more 
and Attend in in rants Goon contact 
parties Movies home home and bars trips Sources N 
Militant 20 7 18 6 10 1 37 83 
Uncommitted — 13 6 28 4 16 4 29 x 
Conservative T 0 28 3 9 0 54 16 
241 


Gamma = —04; x? = 25.58, df = 12,p < 02: 


denied having done anything socially with whites. Of those who 
do interact, conservatives have the greatest amount of contact, 
54 percent of them having had contact in two or more categories 
of interaction in contrast with 37 percent of the militants and 
29 percent of the uncommitted. 


Militants have the greatest amount of contact at dances and 


parties, while conservatives and uncommitted had higher rates 
slight tendency 


of contact in the homes of whites. There was a slig \denc 
for the uncommitted more often to make contact with whites in 
restaurants and bars than the militants and the conservatives. 
These data make sense in terms of the age-sex variables, e.g.; 
young males more often appear at mixed parties D any other 
age-sex group, while older people more often visit friends. : 

There is, however, no straightforward support for the notion 
that militance may be a product of extreme isolation from white 
contact, for the uncommitted are the most isolated. However, the 
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conservatives appear to have a good deal more contact than either | 
the militants or the uncommitted. Thus, contact is positively 
related to anti-radical attitudes, but radicals are not necessarily 
the most isolated (from whites) of the black community. | 

Turning now to the question of whether pro-black attitudes 
correlate with anti-white attitudes, the data suggest a qualified 
“yes.” A majority (66 percent to 77 percent) of the respondents 
in all groups trust “some whites”; only about 10 percent of each 
of the three groups will go so far as to say they trust “most 
whites.” But the militants trust “no whites” at a rate about twice 
(24 percent) that of the conservatives (13 percent) or the uncom- 
mitted (14 percent). 


TABLE 4 
MILITANCY AND SOCIAL CONTACT WITH WHITES 


Degree of Militancy 


Type of Contact Militant Uncommitted Conservative N 
Have good white friends* 25 42 38 381 
Eating with whites distasteful** 13 4 4 522 
Party with whites, distasteful* 32 19 22 472 
Intermarriage distasteful** 39 25 21 478 


Note.—Cell entries indicate the percentage saying "yes"; row NV is the total number 
of responses, including “No” but excluding “No answer." 
*p < 05; **p < .01; Testing militant versus non-militant. 


__A sharper indication of the relations between blacks and 
whites and the interaction between contact and militancy !$ 
shown in Table 4. These data may be summarized as follows: 


(1) When asked if they had any good friends who were white, the majority 
of the entire sample said “no.” Significantly (p < .02) fewer of the 
militants claimed good white friends than did the conservatives or 
uncommitted. 

(2) Few of the respondents found it distasteful to eat with whites, yet three 
es oe militants as non-militants subscribed to this view- 

(3) The majority of the sample found all-white parties tolerable but the 
militants again expressed *significantly more distaste for such an 
event. (p < .05). 

(4) Only slightly more of the entire sample would find it more distasteful 
to intermarry than to attend an all-white party. Again, however, the 
militants had a significantly higher rate (p < .005) of rejection of 
intermarriage than the conservatives or uncommitted.* 


[Am 
Tt is worth noting that even in th ili i i id 
^ e eyes of militants, intermarriage Ca!T 
nowhere near the negative affect observed in the Los Angeles whites, 78 percent 


E- oe said it would be distasteful to marry a Negro (Morris and Jeffries, 


pet 


[Aem 
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Taken together, the data on contact and social distance indi- 
cate a moderate relationship between militancy—that is, a pro- 
Negro bias—and antagonism toward whites. There is a significant 
relationship between militant attitudes and attitudes about racial 
contact, militancy being associated with greater social distance 
and reduced social contact. Whether militancy produces the dis- 
tance and prevents the contacts is difficult to assess. It is plausible 
that older people would have had a sufficiently greater number of 
opportunities for contact to account for the disparity in the sheer 
number of interaction events recorded for each group. But age 
does not account for all the variance of social contact, since the 
uncommitted—who also are older than the militants—have a 
lower rate of contact than either the militants or the conservatives. 
'The uncommitted may find it more difficult to move in the white 
world for reasons having to do with differential social access and 
skill, for, as will be seen, the uncommitted tend to be less socially 
sophisticated and less politically knowledgeable than either the 
militants or conservatives. 

The central point, in any case, is that the militants’ greater 
distaste of interacting with whites in social situations appears to 
have a deliberate and ideologically-based flavor. To some extent 
the militant is deliberately renouncing (or denouncing) the white 
world and purposefully avoiding contact and interaction. This 
tendency is not as yet pronounced, but its seeds are clearly visible 
(viz., the response to the “intermarriage” item). It seems unlikely, 
however, that self-imposed social isolation of Negroes from whites 
will soon approach the level which characterizes similar behavior 


of whites toward Negroes. 


Political Attitudes 

Conceptualization of riots as @ legitimate form of protest 
should be related to disillusionment with political institutions 
and figures and a feeling of impotence to bring about social 
change through traditional avenues of influence, ¢-8-, voting or 
To understand the Negro's view of his politi- 
erstand hoy his view differs from that 
of the whites, for it is the difference between blacks and whites 
that illustrates the extent of the *relative deprivation of the 
blacks. This difference is evidenced in items which follow. 

As reported in the Los 
more whites than Negroes trust people gene 
cent. Twenty-nine percent more 
officials—79 vs. 50 percent. Fifty-one percent mo i 
Negroes trust police—92 vs. 41 percent. (Note that whites trust 
police more than they trust people generally and blacks trust 
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police less than they trust people generally.) Thirty-three percent 
more Negroes than whites subscribed to the statement “public 
officials don’t much care what people like me think” —60 vs. 27 
percent. Thirty-one percent more Negroes than whites subscribed 
to the statement "voting is the only way people like me can have 
a say about how the government runs things "—78 vs. 47 percent. 

Compared with whites, Negroes in this study feel greater 
political disillusionment and impotence to bring about change 
through conventional channels such as voting or pressure on 
elected officials. 

Returning to the tripartite analysis, the groups did not differ 
in their response to the question, “Do you agree with the state- 
ment ‘public officials don't care much about people like me?" 
Sixty percent of each group replied in the affirmative. In response 
to the question, “Is voting the only way people like me can have 
a say about how the government runs things?”, fewer of the mili- 
tants (74 percent) than the conservatives (82 percent) or the un- 
committed (80 percent) agreed. 

Significantly fewer (p < .05) militants reported trust of 
elected officials (45 arl than did conservatives (58 percent) 
or the uncommitted (56 percent). When asked if they trusted 
Negro elected officials, 60 percent of each group replied “yes.” 
The noteworthy difference in the responses to those two questions 
lies in the sharp increase in positive assessment by the militants, 
from 45 percent for “elected officials” to 60 percent for Negro 
elected officials. The militants appear to be responding along 
racial or “black identity” lines, whereas the conservatives and the 
uncommitted respond in an undifferentiated manner to both 
questions. Thus in the context of general Negro disaffection with 
and alienation from elected officials, the militants are more 
deeply dissatisfied than the non-militants and, in the abstract, 
more likely to endorse Negro than white political officials. 

Political Institutions. The government program that might be 
expected to have the greatest visibility to blacks is the “War o^n 
Poverty.” In response to the question, “What do you think of the 
War on Poverty, will it help a lot, help a little, or have no effect?" 
significantly more enthusiasm (p « .01) is registered by the con- 
servatives, 54 percent of whom thought the poverty program 
would help a lot (compared to 41 percent of the militants an 
38 percent of the uncommitted). Taken together, however, the 
data indicated quite strong anticipations of help from the poverty 
program: from 88 percent to 95 percent of each group expresse 
at ie moderate hopefulness about the program'simpact. | . 

, Measures of views of local, state, and national legislative 
bodies (Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, the California 
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State Legislature, and the United States Congress) indicated 
that support for all three institutions is generally positive, though 
the militants and uncommitted were significantly less enthusiastic 
than the conservatives. There was also a predisposition to be less 
positive about state or local institutions than about Congress. The 
uncommitted (43 percent very favorable) perceived the U.S. Con- 
gress almost the same way as the militants (also 43 percent very 
favorable) and both were quite different from the conservatives 
(60 percent very favorable). 

Political Activity. Seventy-eight percent of both the conserva- 
tives and the uncommitted and 73 percent of the militants claim 
to have voted in the 1964 presidential election. The slight differ- 
ence between the militants and non-militants is entirely accounted 
for by the age difference between the two groups (i.e., fewer of the 
militants were of voting age than the non-militants). , 

A measure of informed and effective voting behavior was 
acquired by asking the respondents how they had voted on the 


California Fair Housing Proposition during the 1964 election. 
Proposition 14, as it was called, required a “no” vote to signify 
approval of fair housing, and the wording of the proposition was 
in itself a controversial issue into which some ai read a delib- 
erate attempt to fool the less-educated ghetto res! ents. ! 
Responses to this question, in addition to tapping voter In- 
formation, permitted a determination of the extent ‘to which mili- 
tance relates to a complex *tnationalist-separatist ideology. Such 


3. gi ” 
an ideology endorses racial separation and would call for a “yes, 


vote by the militants. The data, however, show the opposite. Mili- 
tants voted as a bloc (90 percent) for open housing (i.e., they 
voted “no” on Proposition 14). The strongest evidence for a nega- 
tive racial bias is found in the voting behavior of the conservatives, 
only 74 percent of whom voted “no.” In this case, the presum| oe 
is that many conservatives either followed an Uncle Tom” line 
or were the least informed about the subtle wording of the propo- 
sition. The charge of Tom-ism is supported by the fact that 84 per- 
cent of the uncommitted voted “no” despite consistent indications 
that they were the most uninformed of the respondents. — |. r 
In sum, the militants appear to be at once more politica ^ 
angry, more race conscious, and perhaps even more sophisticate 
than either the uncommitted or the conservatives, but they do not 
appear to be following a rigid separatist ideological line. Rather, 
they endorse a basically pro-Negro position that features ceina 
agement of and alignment with any action which will further the 
“Cause.” The conservatives, on the other hand, provide evidence 


of a somewhat Tom-ish position which may be interpreted as A 
relative unwillingness to move aggressively against the wishes o0 
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white society. The uncommitted in many instances appear more 
similar to the militants than the conservatives, but it is difficult 
to interpret the meaning of this posture. A reasonable view might 
be that they simply represent the position of the average, political- 
ly uninvolved citizen; that is, they are neither ideologically hawk- 
ish nor dovish vis-à-vis race issues. They seem to occupy a mid- 
point position which is slightly biased in the direction of militancy 
by the residual resentment growing out of the natural conditions 
of their life situation. 


Riot Evaluation and Participation 


The Riot as a Protest. Each respondent was asked this question: 
“Various words have been used to describe what happened; what 
word or term would you use in talking about it [the riot]?" 
Though slightly short of statistical significance (p < .10), the 
militants used the word “riot” less frequently and used words 
from a revolutionary lexicon more frequently than the non- 
militants. The militants were about evenly split in their choice of 
terms: 47 percent said “riot,” 48 percent said “revolt,” "insur- 
rection,” or like words. In contrast, 56 percent of the conservatives 
and 60 percent of the uncommitted said “riot,” while only 36 per- 
cent of each used a revolutionary word. Thus, the militants more 
often conceptualized the riot in terms of a politically oriented, 
violent (revolutionary) activity. The conservatives and uncom- 
mitted tended to view the event as a “violent public disorder" 
(i.e., a riot), presumably devoid of political intent. 

The tendency of the groups to attach differential political 
and racial meaning to the riot is further seen by their response to 
the question, “Was the riot a Negro protest?” Seventy percent of 
the militants, 61 percent of the conservatives, and 55 percent of 
the uncommitted replied affirmatively. The number of respon- 
dents in each group who refused to answer is also worth noting. 


Only 8 percent of the militants, compared with 19 percent of the 


uncommitted and 15 percent of the conservatives, did not respon: 


to this question. Not only were the militants more willing to sub- 
scribe to the protest concept, but they were also more likely to 
have a position on the issue. In sum, there is a clear majority 
opinion by the entire sample that the riot was a Negro protest, but 
the militants subscribed to this view more strongly and provide 
it with a revolutionary interpretation to a greater extent than the 
non-militants, especially the uncommitted. 

Participation. Two measures of personal activity in the riot 
were made. One was a direct request for degree of activity, à 


the second was an indirect measure asking the respondent to 


state the events he had witnessed during the riot. In the first in- 
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stance respondents were asked whether they had been “very 
active” or “not active” during the riot. The proportions who said 
they were “very active” are low overall, but the militants (9 per- 
cent) nevertheless claimed very active participation at a rate twice 
that of the conservatives (4 percent) and over four times that of the 
uncommitted (2 percent). Combining the “very active” and 
“somewhat active” categories, 34 percent of the militants but 
only 20 percent of the conservatives and 16 percent of the uncom- 
mitted claimed some active participation in the riot. 

Turning to the indirect measure, the respondents were asked 
a series of questions on whether they had seen a variety of riot- 
connected events, ranging from having seen crowds of people to 
having seen shooting. The assumption was that the more events 
seen, the more likely the respondent was to have been in the area, 
and, further, the more severe the types of events witnessed (e.g., 
burning and shooting), the more likely he was to have been actual- 
ly involved in the street action. The question form allowed an 
assessment of participation without demanding self-incrimination 
by the respondent; it was less susceptible to the deliberate dis- 
tortion that may have accompanied the direct question. 


TABLE 5 
MILITANCY AND RIOT EVENTS WITNESSED 


(PERCENTAGES) 
Degree of Militancy 


E Events Militant Uncommitted _ Conservative N 
Crowds 70 64 59 519 
Stores Looted** 66 49 58 a 
Stores Burned** 72 54 61 oe 
Stones Thrown** 44 25 28 2 

_Shooting* 28 17 23 

“No,” but excluding “No answer.” 


Note. Row Nis the total of responses, including 
*p« 05; **p <.01. 


s who claimed to have 


seen the events described. The majority of the entire rnb 
appears to have witnessed the major events of the riot: crowds, 
stores looted, and stores burned; but, 1n each instance, more 
militants claim to have viewed these events than non-militants. 
The lowest rate of events observed is claimed by the uncommitted 
who are uniformly and often markedly different from the militants. 


The largest proportional difference among the groups oc- 
curred when they were asked if they had seen stones being thrown: 
44percent of the militants, but only 25 percent of the uncommitted 
and 28 percent of the conservatives said they had observed stone- 


Table 5 shows the percentage of person 
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throwing. This difference seems closely related to the age and sex 
differences of the groups, i.e., young males are more likely to hurl 
rocks or see them hurled than older males or females. Young 
males are also more likely to be on the scene where stones get 
thrown—that is, gathered in groups on the street or at intersec- 
tions where they have access to passing automobiles. To the 
extent that stone-throwing set the stage for later, more destructive 
events of the riot, the militants seem to have been more involved 
in the generative stage of the riot than the non-militants. - 

In any event, the militants were evidently the most involved 
in the events of the riot, and the uncommitted the least involved. 
Sympathy with radical organizations is therefore related to higher 
degrees of personal involvement in the events of the riot. This is 
not to say that the conservatives or uncommitted were uninvolved; 
each group had a substantial roster of participants. 

Riot Evaluation. The respondents were asked to evaluate the 
riot from a number of different positions. Separate evaluations 
were made of the riot and its events, of those who supported the 
riot, of those who were against the riot, and of perceptions of com- 
munity support. 

Responses to the question, “Now that the riot is over how do 
you feel about it?”, were coded in terms of the positive or negative 
affect implied in the evaluation. The militants were significantly 
(p < .01) more favorable in their appraisal of the riot than were 
the conservatives or uncommitted (49 vs. 36 vs. 25 percent very 
favorable). Only 27 percent of the militants were distinctly un- 
favorable, compared with 43 percent of the uncommitted and 
40 percent of the conservatives. 

The difference between the militants and non-militants is 
even more pronounced in their evaluation of the events of the riot. 
Coding the positive or negative affect implied by the nature of the 
liked and disliked events indicated that 47 percent of the militants 
and 22 percent of the non-militants spoke of the riot in favorable 
terms. About 75 percent of the non-militants said they liked noth- 
ing about the riot, while 51 percent of the militants gave the same 
reply. The militants cited “everything” as liked at more than ^ 
twice the rate of the uncommitted and almost six times the con- 
servatives. In the same vein, almost twice as many militants as 
non-militants liked the idea of gaining revenge on whites. 

On the other side of the coin, virtually everyone found some 
aspect of the riot to deprecate. Here there were no clear differences 
among the groups; rather, the data reflect a common fear- 
oriented response apparently not influenced by ideology. Close ud 
60 percent of the sample is contained in two categories of dislike: 

killing" and burning and destruction." Taken together, the 
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data indicate that although there is a clear bias associated with 
militancy in appraising the positive aspects of the riot, there is a 
common feeling among all the respondents about the negative 
features which transcends ideological positions. The riot had 
features which pleased the militants, but it also had features 
which instilled fear in most of the citizenry regardless of their 
orientation to grievance redress. 

Looking now at the respondents’ perceptions of who was for 
and who was against the riot, there was no clear sense of a dif- 
ference between the groups. There was some tendency for the 
militants to cite negatively-valued groups (i.e., criminals, politi- 
cians, irresponsible persons) less often as supporters than the 
non-militants, but the overall picture is one of considerable agree- 
ment among all the respondents about the (positive) nature of the 
supporters. 5 

There was a similar absence of clear differences 1n the ap- 
praisal of those who were against the riot. Militants less often 
cited “religious and old people" or *positive groups > as against 
the riot than the non-militants, thus implying a higher rate of 
perceived support from positive reference groups than the non- 
militants. A 

The responses to the «like? and “dislike” questions were 
coded for the implied affect and a composite evaluative response 
made up from the two questions. The results indicated that the 
militants significantly more often cited events which have an 


affectively positive meaning than did the non-militants (P < .001). 


About twice as many militants (46 percent) as non-militants 
r ent of the militants frank- 


approved of the supporters; only 33 perc 
ly disapproved, aated with over 50 percent of the non- 


militants. i pecans 
Community Support and Participation: If the riot is to ave mean- 


ing for the Negro “cause” and if the militants are the segment o 
the black community most interested in defining the riot as a 
meaningful political event, then one might expect one to am Kor 
project) greater support among the Negro citizenry at are s 
would be found among the non-militants. Indications o x per- 
ceptual difference should be found in the proportion of the zd 
comman estimated by ae groups to have participated 1n 
the riot and to have supported the riot. n: 4 
There was a slight tendency for the militants to make ioni 
estimates of community participation than non-militants, but the 
differences were not pronounced. The largest difference existed 
at the lower estimate (0-10 percent pa icipation), with fewer 


militants (46 percent) estimating the lowest rate than conserva- 
i (51 percent). 


tives (56 percent) or the uncommitted 
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The influence of militancy becomes somewhat more pro- 
nounced in the estimates of community support for the riot. The 
militants gave about 10 percent fewer very low estimates and 
about 10 percent more very high estimates of support than the 
non-militants. The three groups were quite similar in their esti- 
mates of the middle range of perceived support. 

The estimates of community antagonism toward the riot 
complement the data on community support. Compared to the 
non-militants, the militants gave fewer high estimates (37 vs. over 
50 percent) and more low estimates (25 vs. 17 percent) of com- 
munity antagonism. Again the non-militants were similar at all 
levels in their estimates of the proportion of the community who 
were against the riot. 

On balance, the militants appear to have viewed the com- 
munity as lending greater support to the riot than the non- 
militants, but the differences were not marked and in the context 
of factually strong community sympathy, provide little support for 
the notion that militancy distorts or inflates perceptions of com- 
munity backing for violent events. Militants in this sample seem 
to have a firm hold on reality, in that they do not seriously over- 
estimate citizen support for racial combat. 

Evaluation of the Riot Outcome. A tabulation of responses to the 
question, Will the riot help or hurt the Negro's cause?”, indi- 
cated significant (p < .001) differences among the groups. More 
militants than non-militants (51 vs. 43 percent) thought the riot 
helped the cause. However, the greatest difference lay in estima- 
tions of whether it would hurt the cause: 20 percent of the mili- 
tants and 26 percent of the uncommitted, in contrast to 40 percent 
of the conservatives, thought the riot would hurt. The militants 
and the uncommitted voiced expectations of “no change" at 
similar rates (about 30 percent), while only 17 percent of the con- 
servatives felt that nothing would change as a result of the riot. 

As a whole these data indicate: (1) militants were somewhat 
more hopeful than non-militants that the riot will help the Negro 
cause, (2) conservatives were far more likely than militants of 
uncommitted to see the riot as hurting the Negro cause, and (3 
conservatives were the least prone to take a neutral view of the 
riot. For good or for ill, the conservatives expected change. 

A du capondnte were then asked whether the riot would increase 

SGCCICASCIE cep between the races. Fewer militants than non 
militants (see Table 6) thought the riot would increase the gàP 
and more thought it would decrease the gap. These data also 
clearly indicate that militancy is not closely associated with anti- 
whi i 

h S feelings (although as previously noted, the level of trust '5 
very low); the general expectation (or perhaps, wish) of the mili- 
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TABLE 6 
OVERALL ESTIMATE OF POST-RIOT CHANGE IN GAP 
BETWEEN NEGROES AND WHITES 


(PERCENTAGES) 
Increase Decrease No change N 
Militant 23 36 41 145 
Uncommitted 26 21 53 157 
Conservative 32 29 39 167 


x? = 12.22, df = 4, p < .02. 


tants is that race relations will improve after the riot and that 
blacks and whites will end up closer rather than farther apart. 
However, the largest proportion of each group felt that no change 
would take place, and that the gap, such as it is, would remain 
the same. Note, however, the replies of the uncommitted: 53 per- 
cent expected “no change" (compared to 41 percent of the mili- 
tants and 39 percent of the conservatives) and only 21 percent 
expected a decrease in the gap. Thus, the uncommitted seem to 
be responding in a manner suggesting cynicism or alienation; as 
many of them saw it, nothing had an effect on the relationships 
between blacks and whites. This view, in turn, helps to explain 
their lack of commitment to any strategy for redress. 

Respondents who had indicated expectations of change were 
asked further about the sources of change—will they take place 
in whites, blacks, or both races? In response, 65 percent of the 
militants and 52 percent of the conservatives, but only 38 percent 
of the uncommitted expected the principal source of change to be 
alterations in white awareness and feelings. In contrast, 44 per- 
cent of the uncommitted and 41 percent of the conservatives, E 
only 23 percent of the militants, expected the changes to o : 
place in both races or in Negroes alone. Of those who subscri e 
to the latter sources of change, from two to three m more 
pem change in both races than expected change in Negroes 
alone. ; i l 

Evidently, the three groups view post-riot race verse 
somewhat along the following lines. The conservatives gy hie 
a wide number of potential sources for change; they dein ied, in 
roughly similar proportions, Negro and white (or Porh) ues 
for the change. The uncommitted and conservatives place oon 
siderable emphasis on reciprocal alterations In attitudes, althoug 
the conservatives (26 percent) did so less often than the uncom- 
mitted (32 percent). 


The militants are far more inclined than either the conserva- 
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tives or uncommitted to see Negro problems as stemming from 
white behavior. They more sharply aimed their perceptions of 
sources of change at alterations in the behavior and attitudes of 
whites; only 6 percent saw Negro attitudes as altering (or needful 
of alteration) because of the riot. Thus from the militant 's point 
of view it is the whites, not the Negroes, who must (or will) change. 

When asked what Negroes themselves must do to get ahead, 
the majority of all groups opted for conventional approaches to 
success in a white world (“get jobs,” “education,” etc.) although 
the militants are slightly less (59 percent) inclined than the un- 
committed (68 percent) or the conservatives (65 percent) to cite 
these avenues for advancement. The groups subscribe rather 
equally (all at about 20 percent) to the idea that Negroes must 
engage in political demonstrations. A small minority of the sam- 
ple said that violence is the preferred alternative; but nine percent 
of the militants sanctioned violence as the approved mode of 
change, while only one percent of the conservatives and one-half 
of one percent of the uncommitted approved of this approach. 
(The absolute number is small but the differences are impressive.) 
Further, when asked to make a forced-choice between negotiation, 
non-violence, and violence as modes of effective protest, 30 percent 
of the militants chose violence as compared to nine percent of the 
non-militants. 

One implication of these differences becomes apparent in 
answers to the question of whether they thought a riot would 
happen again in Los Angeles. Of those who responded to the 
question, 65 percent of the militants and about 53 percent of the 
non-militants said a second riot would occur. However, 39 percent 
of the sample refused to answer the question. The highest rate 0 
non-response was found in the militants (44 percent), lowest 
among the conservatives (35 percent), with the uncommitted 
falling between (41 percent). 4 

It is difficult to make sense of these data on ideological 
grounds; one might have expected the militants to take a uni 
formly iege stance on the issue, and most certainly to have 
expressed an opinion. They may have been uncertain or less will- 
se Vi nA ias views on this particular subject. In any cu 

pond implies that the possibility of a second rio 
was not ruled out. Thus, differential response rates notwithstand- 
ing, more militants than non-militants either assert that a seco" 
riot will occur or will not rule out that possibili 

Whether a second riot a oo: is 

: ctually will occur in Los Angeles 
nor Bie question. The central point is that there exists in 
^ signific pad io ree m every major urban center in the North, 
of individuals whose grievance level is SU 


a 
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ficiently high to promote the development of violent redress 
strategies. These individuals make up a cadre of profoundly dis- 
affected, racially aware persons who have interpreted the Los 
Angeles riot as a political phenomenon. Such an interpretation 
gives substance and ideological justification to urban disorder as 


a vehicle for social change. 


The relationship between positive attitudes toward the rad- 
ical Negro organization, the Black Muslims, and a variety of 


—but especially support—appear to be based more in racial iden- 
tification with an assertive black organization than on an ideolog- 
ical commitment to Muslim leaders or to the Muslim theological 
and political tenets. Implicit in this distinction is a measure of 
the respondent’s attitude toward racial protest, which in turn 
serves to separate militant from conservative exponents of Negro 
action. The material that supports this assertion may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


(1) Militants, those identified by their radical sympathies, make up 30 


percent of the sample and are most often found among male youth. 


They are more likely to be brought up in an urban setting, somewhat 


better educated, long-term residents of the city (over 10 years), 


equally or more involved in religion, and in possession of a more 


positive self-image. They are as equally likely to be working as the 


non-militants and tend to be more sophisticated politically. AUR 
(2) Militants are the most deeply aggrieved and claim to have had hig n 
rates of personal contact with the police under conditions usually 


described as police misbehavior. 
(3) Militants are more likely to view the co 
in their portrayal of Negro problems. i 
(4) Militants are not markedly anti-white, but they are cons! 
disenchanted with whites than are the non-militants. — 
(5) Militants are the most active politically and more likely to endorse 


advancement of the Negro cause by any method ; pu ihor qu 
ional civil rights activity u 
not only support all conventiona c g! DAN tee ds 


disproportionate approval to use of violent means. 
rui anis ao percent) as non-militants endorse the use of 
violent rather than non-violent means in pursuit of social change. 

(6) In describing the riot, militants are more likely than non-militants to 
use a term from the revolutionary lexicon. By a ratio of almost two-to- 
one they claim to have participated actively in the riot. They have a 


mmunication media as unfair 


derably more 
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much more favorable view than the non-militants of the riot and its 
events, but there is little tendency to project that view onto the com- 
munity at large by claiming larger rates of community support for the 
riot. They are more hopeful of positive change in race relationships, 
which undercuts the notion that they are clearly antagonistic to 
whites. (That is, they look for and apparently desire an improvement 
in Negro-white relations.) 

(7) Finally, the militants place responsibility for change clearly in the 
laps of the whites. The non-militants tend to take the view that both 
races must change to achieve rapprochement, but the militants clearly 
ascribe the locus of change to whites. 


Now, what are the implications of these data and how do they 
help us to understand "civil disorder" and the “urban crisis"? 
One must keep in mind that the differences between militants and 
non-militants are those of proportions; a majority of the entire 
Negro population is aggrieved, angry, and disaffected. For exam- 
ple, blacks and whites in the Los Angeles study show dramatic 
differences in the level of trust of elected officials and police. 
Negroes have far higher rates of perceived political disenfranchise- 
ment and perceived impotence to bring about change. At the 
same time, however, they appear to be deeply committed to bring- 
ing about change; and that is a cornerstone of social unrest. 

The climate that fostered the 1965 riot was not peculiar to 
Los Angeles; it was endemic in American society and in the 
Northern urban centers particularly. The Los Angeles riot simply 
lowered the kindling point for later events by disinhibiting a riot 
response to the conditions of Negro life that had always existed. 
It would seem, therefore, that a sort of simplified riot ideology 
had taken form, justified in terms of social and economic depriva- 
tion and united on the grounds of the commonality of racial iden- 
tification. Support, or at least sympathetic understanding, of the 
causes (justifications) of riots characterizes a large segment of 
the Negro population (Campbell & Schuman, 1968). Within this 
segment are imbedded a group of sophisticated, activist, young 
people who have provided the riot with political interpretations 
of purpose. It should be emphasized that this is not a description 
ofa conspiracy, however much the rhetoric of revolution is used: 
It is a description of a portion of the population that for a variety 
of historical and current reasons is susceptible to the idea of vio- 
lent protest. That idea emerged in its clearest form in the after- 
math of the Los Angeles riot and, taking root in the soil of pet 
vasive Negro discontent, spread across the country. 

What could have been done about the riots? Was it possible 
for local, state, or federal governments to have responded in such 
a way as to truncate the eruptions? From the viewpoint of da 
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paper the answer is clearly “no.” It is by now well documented 
that the principal agent provocateur of urban disorder is the mood 
of the ghetto—not communists, hoodlums, recent migrants, or 
Muslims (Caplan & Paige, 1968; Sears & Tomlinson, 1968; 
Tomlinson, 1968). That mood represents a collective and con- 
tagious idea or a frame of mind that justifies impulses to social 
violence on behalf of social change. Jailing of provocative persons 
will not alter this mood; it only exacerbates it. Perhaps more 
important, the creation of a riot ideology implies that little could 
have been done to stem the tide of urban disorders until they ran 
their course. There were no immediate responses within the 
repertoire of any agency or person which were (and are) sufficient 
to expunge the outrage that gave and continues to give birth to 
collective black rebellion, except fear of the burning and killing, 
and that came only after the riot had occurred. i 

Perhaps this view seems overly simple, but consider the al- 
ternatives which have been offered to explain the riots of the 
Sixties. Since 1965, riots have occurred in cities with every type 
of administrative structure. They have occurred in model cities— 
indeed Detroit was a well known “model city.” They have oc- 
curred in cities receiving relatively large sums of poverty money 
and in ones receiving small amounts. They have occurred in cities 
with compact ghetto enclaves (e.g., Cleveland-Hough) and in 
cities in which the ghetto was distributed over a large area (e.g. 
south central Los Angeles). They have occurred in cities with 
relatively high Negro employment and wage rates (Detroit) and 
in cities with relatively low Negro employment rates (Los Angeles, 
specifically Watts). They have occurred in cities with large pro- 
portions of Negroes and cities with low proportions. S 

The only evidence of differences among cities en can 
systematically be associated with riot occurrence 18 the size ol t 4 
black population, i.e., riots are more likely to occur in cities wit 
large Negro populations than in those with small populations 
(Downes, 1968). Such a finding hardly serves to illuminate uud 
issue and, as time goes on and disturbances continue, will T 
probably fade as an explanatory variable. There 1s andene of an 
increasing incidence of small-city violence as well as a c do. ld 
the pattern or style of expression. Sniping incidents, whic d 
be construed politically as a variation on the theme of gueril à 
warfare, appear to have replaced collective behavior as the poe noa 
of expression (Riot Data Review, 1969). Sniping does not depen 


upon or call for mass action; one man with a gun 1s sufficient to 
carry out the act, and he can do it anywhere. It is no longer neces- 
igger a major riot; any 


sary to wait for the chance events that trigge! 
man can now engage in his own private revolution. 
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Clearly, what produces riots is not related to the gross p 
cal or economic differences among cities (Spilerman, 1969) 
produces riots is that most Negro Americans share a belief th 
their lot in life is unacceptable, and a significant minority f 
that riots are a legitimate and productive mode of protest. 
is unacceptable about Negro life does not vary much from cit} 
city, and the differences in Negro life from city to city are 
odds irrelevant. The unifying feature is the consensus 
Negroes have been misused by whites, and this perception € 
in every city in America. 

But, it might be asked, what about the conservatives and 
uncommitted? Won’t they exert a restraining influence? 
militants are a minority, and the number of those who end 
violence is smaller still. How, then, can riots assume the form 0 
popular movement without general support? But support is not 
that slim, and it is growing each day that white America 
to remove the social conditions that produce the grieva 
Remember further that the uncommitted's view of the worl 
more closely akin to the militant’s than to the conservativ 
The essential difference seems to be that the uncommitted € 
much greater evidence of withdrawal and cynicism than the 
tants. Thus, the world of black Americans seems to be compo 
of three somewhat overlapping groups. Two groups, the mili 
and conservatives, are deeply involved in the “cause,” and di 
less in their displeasure with their lot in society than in their ra 
of approved strategies for grievance redress. The third group, 
uncommitted, is not yet involved to the extent of the militants 
conservatives, but does appear to be more inclined to a mili 
than a non-militant view. 

. The central difference between the militants and the unc 
mitted, aside from the differential involvement, lies in their respe 
tive attitudes toward the riot. The uncommitted are generally 
least favorable of the three groups, and the least active in the 
The data suggest that this lack of enthusiasm grows out of a 
eral feeling among the uncommitted that the issue is a hop 
a Mie 5 nor under any circumstances susceptible to cha 
Epod lot assume the shape of a legitimate and effective 

of grievance redress (and it appears that it has), then it mi 
be expected that the uncommitted would find themselves ! 
position of reassessing their view. : 

Tu seems clear that the riot is viewed by a healthy mino 
ot Negroes, regardless of ideological persuasion, as a legit 
and effective method for calling attention to Negro problems 
dramatizing the plight of inner city residents. Thus, whether 
uncommitted and, for that matter, the conservatives will must 
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the cause of the militants depends both on the response of white 
society in relieving the social conditions that produce black anger, 
and on the success of the militants in achieving the goals that so 
far have eluded the conservative strategies. It should also be clear 
that the longer white society remains immune to requests for 
equal citizenship and remains unwilling to permit freedom of 
choice and movement for all Negro citizens, the more likely it is 
that violent redress, whatever its form, will assume social and 
ideological legitimacy in the eyes of the total Negro community. 
Thus whites must make the necessary move if the ideological 
foundations of violence are to be obviated. They will have to give 
up their cherished shelter of racism if the Negro’s faith in the 
democratic process is to be restored. Money alone will not stop 
racial violence; only a change in the basic attitudes and values 
of white America can serve that purpose. Whites can no longer 
hope to buy their way out of the American dilemma. 
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Racial Socialization, Comparison Levels, 
and the Watts Riot’ 
David O. Sears — 
University of California, Los Angeles 1 
and John B. McConahay 
" Yale University 
One of the reasons most Americans have been so disturbed 
by the urban race riots of the 1960s is that they are such an utterly 
new phenomenon in twentieth-century America. There has been 
virtually no precedent whatever for these mass eruptions by the 
| black population in the United States. The long years of slavery 
were only infrequently, and ineffectually, punctuated by slave 
rebellions. The abrupt relaxation of institutionalized slavery 
| brought with it relatively few instances of violence perpetrated 
| by newly freed blacks upon their former masters. And the 100 long 


years since Emancipation, filled with almost uninterrupted frus- 
tration and privation for black Americans, witnessed only rare 


"The research on which this paper is based was conducted under a contract 
between the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Institute of Government 
and Public Affairs at UCLA. The coordinator of the Los Angeles Riot Study was 
Nathan E. Cohen. Some of the data have appeared in an earlier technical report 
(Sears and McConahay, 1970). We wish to express our gratitude to the many 
people who worked on the study, particularly to Diana TenHouten, Paula 
Johnson, T. M. Tomlinson, Ronald Abeles, and Esther Spachner. Computing 
assistance was obtained from the Pomona College Computing Center and the 
Health Sciences Computing Facility at UCLA. 
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outbreaks of mass violence by blacks against whites and against 
the white-dominated social system. Historically, mass violence 
by American blacks against their oppressors has been rare, and 
until recently it has never posed an important threat to the stabil- 
ity of American society. In this context, the riots of the mid-1960s 
are novel and shocking. 


Population Changes 


To learn what has caused this sharp departure from histori- 
cal passivity, let us look at how black Americans have changed 
in other respects. Most obviously, there have been major demo- 
graphic changes. In the late nineteenth century, the black popu- 
lation of America was rural, agrarian, Southern, only semi- 
literate, and had been residentially stable for many years. Today, 
it is urban, industrial, national, moderately well educated, and 
residentially mobile. Although this change is by now well known, 
it is easy to forget just how dramatic it has been. 

Region. In 1910, at the beginning of the major migration from 
South to North, only 11% of the American Negro population lived 
outside the South. By 1966, this had increased to 45%. Migration 
to the Pacific states such as California was particularly late, $0 
that California was less than 1% black in 1910. As late as 194 
only 1% of the nation’s blacks lived in all the Western states; by 
1966, 8% did (Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1967; Taeuber and. 
Taeuber, 1966). . 

Urbanization. Most of this migration has been to the large 
urban centers of the North and West, and from the rural South to 
Southern cities. Consequently a predominantly rural population 
became highly urbanized: in 1910, 29% of the Negroes lived in 
metropolitan areas; and in 1966, 69% did. Whites, more urban 
to begin with (48% in 1910), have become urbanized at a much 
slower rate (64% in 1966). And in the North and West, the areas 
most responsible for the riots, Negroes have become almost co 
pletely urbanized: in 1960, 93% lived in metropolitan areas | 
(whereas fewer than 70% of the whites did). And today the migra- / 
tion into Northern cities is no longer from the farms: of the Do 
whites who moved to Los Angeles in the 1955-1960 period, 72% 
foeni from some other metropolitan area (Taeuber and Tae" d 


_ Education. The deficiencies in Negroes’ educational oppor" | 
tunities are now well known. However, recent increases 19 edu | 


UIS i BOR ¢ t 
Migration to Southern cities still tends to be from rural areas. In the sam! 


period, only 29% of those moving to Atlanta came from metropolitan areas- 
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cational attainments are dramatic. In 1940, Negro males aged 25 
to 29 averaged 6.5 years of education; by 1962, the average was 
11.0 years. This has not eliminated the racial differential, but it 
has reduced it: in 1940, whites had on the average 4.0 more years 
of education than blacks, but by 1962 the difference was only 
1.5 years (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1966). The number of years 
does not provide an adequate index to the quality of education, of 
course, but this considerable increase in the average length of a 
black man’s time in school is bound to affect his literacy and his 
sophistication. 

Youth. The higher birth rate of Negro mothers has produced 
ablack population markedly younger than the white. In 1966 the 
median age of Negroes was 21.1 years, and of whites, 29.1 years 
(Kerner, O. et. al., 1968, p. 238). 

To summarize, then, the Negro population has become much 
more urbanized, Northernized, and considerably better-educated. 
It is a young and physically vigorous population. Yet it remains 
highly segregated, crammed into relatively small and deteriorated 
urban areas, underemployed, and underpaid. It is also a popula- 
tion generally regarded as inferior by the white majority. 


Riot Participation and the New Urban Black Man 


Have these demographic changes been responsible, in part, 
for the rioting? One test is simply to determine whether or not the 
young Northern urban better-educated blacks have been more 
prominent in the rioting than those representing the earlier pat- 
tern of Negro life. 

Our data come from a sample survey, 
Central black ghetto in*Los Angeles duri 
1966, soon after the Watts riot of August, 1965. Two samp: 4 
be discussed here: a representative sample of adults (age 15 a 
up) living in the area cordoned off during the riot (the “Cur ee 
Zone sample,” n = 586), and an accidental sample of blacks 
arrested during the riot, contacted through lawyers providing free 
legal aid (“Arrestee sample,” n = 124). All these respondents 
were interviewed by black interviewers living 1n the Curfew Zone. 
Persons who were most involved in the riot were identified in 
three ways: (1) Arrestees; (2) in the Curfew Zone sample, those 
“active” in the riot by self-report; and (3) also in the Curfew Zone 
sample, those reporting they had seen at least four of the following 


*For a more detailed account of the procedure, see Tomlinson and Ten- 


Houten (1970). 
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five events: shooting, stone-throwing, burning of stores, lo 
of stores, and crowds in the street. zi 
The young were considerably more likely than the old to: 
involved in the Watts riot, both in terms of self-reported aci 
and in viewing riot events. Table 1 gives the data for the Ci 


TABLE 1 
RIOT PARTICIPATION AS A FUNCTION OF CURRENT AGE 
AND REGION OF ORIGIN 


Percent reporting 
themselves active 


Natives 37** 996 096 
Northern migrants 19 17 "17 
Southern migrants 24 21 15 
All origins 32% 18% 14% UM 


Percent high in 
events witnessed 


Natives 52% 43% 25% 
Northern migrants 37 21 17 
Southern migrants 20 28 


All origins 41% 30% 


i Note.—“Natives” are those born in Los Angeles or arriving before age 17 
which these percentages are based is 586. 
“The entry is the proportion active in the riot of those meeting the age and m 
conditions specified. Thus, 37% of young natives reported themselves active, the 
63% said that they were not. 


Zone sample. The Arrestee sample was primarily compos 
young people, and was considerably younger than either 
Curfew Zone sample or the South Central Los Angeles are 
whole (Sears and McConahay, 1969). : 

Those who were native to Los Angeles were considi 
more likely to have been active in the rioting than Southern 
grants and in-migrants from Northern cities. This too is sho! 
Table 1. Reported elsewhere (Sears and McConahay, 197! 
data which indicated that recency of migration also dimini: 
participation. Considering the youngest of our age groups ¢ 
15-29), 37% of those who had been born in Los Angeles or WP 
arrived before age 7 claimed activity, while only 17% of those 
had arrived in Los Angeles within the previous five years said 
had been active. 

With respect to education, on the other hand, there was ! 
or no relationship to riot participation. In fact, there was Vi 


A 
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no relationship between riot participation and any such indices of 
socio-economic status. 


The Social Psychology of the New Urban Black Man 


The rioters thus seem to fit the portrait of the new urban 
black man. Whereas the Southern rural “Negro” of 1900 was not 
likely to go to war against the ruling white population, the young 
Northern urban blacks of the 1960s are geared for battle and for 
confrontation. 

Demographic changes do not by themselves produce behav- 
ioral changes, however. What social psychological changes might 
they have produced that would mediate their effects on behavior? 
More specifically, what social psychological changes have oc- 
curred that were sufficiently profound to spur a sudden surge of 
rioting? Here, we wish to focus particularly upon the effects of age 
and of area of socialization. The remainder of this paper 1s de- 
voted to spelling out possible changes in the attitudinal effects of 
early socialization and in comparison levels, and to some prelim- 
inary tests with our data from the Watts riot. 

First, the socialization of blacks in the rural South of years 
gone by emphasized repression of hostility against whites an 
against institutions dominated by white authority. It did not, 
needless to say, encourage outspoken criticism, disagreement, or 
confrontation. And this socialization had lifelong effects upon the 
behavior of Negroes. We hypothesize that black socialization has 
become substantially more militant, especially in the North. 
Perhaps open anti-white feeling has always been less dangerous 
in the North; but partly, as well, the young of today are. gawd 
the open confrontations with authority seen in the civil rights 
battles of the late 1950s and early 1960s. Accordin to this view, 
then, the riots represent just one manifestation ol a wider ten- 
dency to express open hostility against whites, and to become 
more independent of their wishes. l South to 

Second, migration from the rural, overty-stricken i) i^ 
the more affluent and better educated orth has. raised blacks 
expectations. Hence the possibility arises that disappointments 
inthe North yield a sense of relative deprivation. We wish to test 
lor evidence of relative deprivation and for its possible role in 
instigating rioting. 

———— 
nd the absence of substan- 


4 H 
‘Thi icipati rthern natives a xeu 
mama i o ER al class and riot participation have 


tial relationships between indicators of soci: H 5 
been typical findings of recent riot studies. See the Report of the Ni fational Advisory 


Commission (Kerner et al., 1968), and Murphy and Watson (1970). 
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A third possible consequence of being reared in North: 
ghettos is one that ought to be raised, but is unfortunately not on 
we can directly address with empirical evidence. The residentia 
segregation of Northern metropolitan areas has largely restrictet 
blacks to small, deteriorating, compact urban ghettos. Among th 
numerous effects this could be expected to have is an exceptional 
lability of attitudes bearing on matters of common concern. 
example, one might expect parental influence over racial attitudt 
to be diluted, on the grounds that peers are so accessible thà 
youngsters spend much more time with their friends and co 
respondingly less with their families than in more isolated sub 
urban areas. Hence it would seem likely that inter-generationi 
attitude change would occur more readily with changes in event 
that norms would change more rapidly, that consensuses cou 
form and reform more quickly, and so on. For these reasons one 
might expect a more widespread “generation gap” between older 
Southern-reared parents and young ghetto-reared offspring t 
in less densely concentrated residential areas. 


Racial Socialization 


The Psychology of Enduring Dispositions. To test the possibi 
that contemporary Northern urban socialization was a key fa 
in the rioting, we must first consider more generally the questio 
of the enduring effects of socialization. From the growing 
of data on attitudes of the American public at our disposal, i 
beginning to appear that certain kinds of attitudes represen 
enduring dispositions. Other attitudes appear to be much mor 
transitory and meaningless, even declining to the status of whi 
one writer has called “non-attitudes (Converse, 1963)." Let u 
consider this contrast in more detail. 

_ One might pose a number of criteria by which longstandi? 
attitudinal dispositions could be contrasted with transitory an 
ephemeral preferences: (1) acquisition earlier in life; (2) gre 
stability; (3) greater internal consistency; and (4) ability to € 
trol opinion formation on other issues. As research has accum 
lated, it has begun to appear that most attitudes fitting thé 
criteria refer either to groups or to persons. In contempo 
America, most salient among these are, perhaps, those attitu 
referring to political party, to racial issues, to nation, and to $0 
particularly well-known political personalities. Let us here mê 
suggest some of the evidence for this contention (see Sears, 1 
for a more detailed treatment). E 

There is now convincing evidence of the early acquisiti 
of racial attitudes (Proshansky, 1966), nationalism (Hess ?! 
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Torney, 1967), and political partisanship (Greenstein, 1965; 
Hess and Torney, 1967). Whether or not children acquire these 
in anything like their adult form is not so clear; still, most children 
do not acquire attitudes on other political and social matters until 
later on (Sigel, 1968), and these early preferences show a certain 
stability, consistency, and ability to determine other opinions 
(Hess and Torney, 1967; Sears, 1969a). And it seems clear that 
early familial influence is more marked on the child’s racial atti- 
tudes and party identification than in a whole host of other areas, 
partly because the parents’ racial and partisan attitudes are a 
good deal clearer to the child than any of their other political 
and social attitudes (Jennings and Niemi, 1968; Niemi, 1969). 
The same holds for parents’ presidential preferences; these prob- 
ably are the political and social attitudes most clearly communi- 
cated by parents to their children. " 

By these several standards, then, it appears that attitudes 
referring to political party, race, nation, and some public person- 
alities are acquired earlier than are other social and political 
attitudes. These attitudes appear also to be more stable over both 
long and short terms. Panel studies have demonstrated short- 
term stability most convincingly. For example, Converse (1964) 
has shown that racial attitudes and party identification are more 
stable over two or four year periods than are any of a variety of 
other political attitudes tested. The stability of presidential pref- 
erences through a campaign is well known (Lazarsfeld, Berelson, 
and Gaudet, 1948; Benham, 1965). , T 

Longer-term stability is more of an unknown, since longitudi- 
nal studies of attitudes have been conducted only on a few rather 
specialized, and usually highly politicized, samples (cf. Bloom, 
1964; Newcomb et al., 1967). Retrospective reports can yield 


some i i ively few respondents do report having 
e information, and relatively tew resp: Tute tm imper- 


to look at persons 
1 changes, especially changes 
rom one attitudinally homogeneous environment to another. For 


the case for most other environmental change 
19692). 


rnal consistency or con- 
des have been less com- 
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mon. What indications are available suggest that by both ¢ 
the predispositions described above tend to be more coherent: 
powerful (Converse, 1964; Sears, 19692). j 
Contemporary Northern Socialization vs. Earlier Southern Socu 
tion. It seems, then, that group-related predispositions ai 
quired rather early in life and are maintained with considera 
persistence. To account for adult differences in attitude, c 
quently, one must look first at differential socialization €; 
ences in childhood and adolescence. What specifically differen 
ates the contemporary socialization of Northern urba 
from that of the rural South of an earlier era? inc 
There are few hard data on this point, but there are man 
impressionistic accounts. Let us consider Pettigrew's (1964) m 
resentative treatment. He contrasts Northern and Southe 
cialization in terms of differential mechanisms for coping witl 
hostility engendered by white authority and white racism. € 
expression of hostility against whites has traditionally been q 
dangerous in the South, and so traditional Southern socializ 
of Negroes emphasized its repression. It was expressed only int 
very muted and diluted forms he describes as reflecting “mo 
away from the oppressor": aggressive meekness, spiritualis 
passivity and withdrawal, passive acquiescence to whites, soe 
insulation, and such extreme forms of escapism as addiction 
drugs or alcohol. In some cases excessive denial of agg 
against whites has produced **emotional dullness.” 
In contrast, Northern socialization has placed less premi 
upon the control of hostility against white authorities. Nort 
blacks generally agree that police brutality is widely practk 
(see Raine, 1970; Campbell and Schuman, 1968; among othe 
Even so, the norms for black behavior in the North do not res 
assertiveness as much as they do in the South. " 
Systematic data to document this contrast are not very plen 
ful. Brink and Harris (1966) found Southern Negroes more 
tented than Northern Negroes on a wide variety of measures. 
regarding housing, school integration, transportation, 


tancy. Whether or not this is a consequence of differential 
zation is hard to tell without more detailed analysis. 
below will address this question. 


A related hypothesis is that the younger generation is | 


P 
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socialized into a more militant frame of mind, from a variety of 
sources, than were its elders. There is some evidence that dramat- 
ic public events have a more marked effect upon youthful attitudes 
than they do upon the attitudes of older people (Wolfinger, 1965; 
Sheatsley, 1966; Campbell et al., 1960). One would therefore 
expect young Negroes to have been more profoundly influenced 
by the very visible and salient confrontations of the late 1950s and 
early 1960s between blacks and unsympathetic white authority. 
The televised civil rights marches, the publicity about court cases, 
and the confrontations between federal authority and Southern 
obstructionists very likely contributed to greater radicalism and 
militancy among Negro youth." Presumably they also had some 
effect, but perhaps not as dramatic, upon older blacks. j 

Our analysis tests these hypotheses in terms of two predic- 
tions: (1) the young Northern-reared black man is more disaf- 
fected toward conventional institutions and their white incum- 
bents than are older and migrant Negroes; and (2) the Watts riot 
occurred in part because of widespread feelings that conventional 
mechanisms of grievance redress were not responsive to the needs 
of ghetto residents. 

The Disaffection of the New Urban Black Man. Our data reveal 
considerable evidence of the greater disaffection of the young 
Northern urban blacks. Their mistrust of elected officials is a clear 
example. Our respondents were asked whether or not one could 
trust “elected officials” and “Negro elected officials. Both youth 
and Northern socialization were closely related to mistrust. 
Among the young natives (those aged 15-29 who arrived in Los 
Angeles before they were 7), 38% felt they could trust both kinds 
of officials. At the other extreme, 66% of the old migrants (those 
aged 45 and over who arrived in Los Angeles at age 30 or later) 
Said they could trust both kinds of officials. ; d 

The pattern is the same, though not always quite so mar ked, 
on numerous other dimensions of attitude toward white authority: 
à generalized scale of political disaffection (e-8., How do you 
feel about the way you are represente! >”), attitudes toward white 
liberals (e.g., California Governor Brown, or the Democratic 
party), evaluations of white officeholders (e.g., President Johnson, 
Los Angeles City Councilman Gibson, or Los Angeles County 


Supervisor Hahn) and of legislative bodies (Congress, the state 


5 
on i Sheatsley (1966) has argued that den 
e sa i Southern whites. — , : ieni 
mame rota ein s egn are gen pe 
siderably greater detail in Sears and McConahay (i10) Our purpose hem 
to illustrate the findings rather than present them exhaustively. 


s had a conservatizing effect 


legislature, etc.). In all cases, the young proved to be more dis- 
enchanted with government, though not significantly so in each 
case; in most cases those brought up in Los Angeles were more 
disaffected than the migrants, though significantly so only in the 
case of generalized disaffection. 
There were two important exceptions to this pattern. One 
concerns aspects of local government: evaluation of local welfare 
| 
| 
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agencies (e.g., Bureau of Public Assistance), perceived discrimi- 
nation in local agencies (e.g., school system, fire department), 
attitude toward the local political structure (e.g., the Mayor and 
City Council), and perceived fairness of mass media in covering 
Negro problems. Migrancy affected none of the four scales gen- 
erated to measure these concerns; age had only a marginally sig- 
nificant effect upon evaluations of the local political structure 
(p < .10) and no effect in the other cases. 

However, a closer look reveals that youth and nativity alike 
contribute to hostility toward the most salient white incumbents 
in local politics. For example, the young natives were more 
antagonistic than the old migrants toward Los Angeles Mayor 
Yorty and Chief of Police William Parker, each of whom had à 
wide reputation for being unsympathetic to Negro demands 
(Sears, 1969b). These data appear to indicate that genuine, 
reality-based grievances about the failures of local government 
agencies (see Jacobs, 1966) produce disaffection from local gov- 
ernment among older and migrant citizens that approaches the 
more intense generalized disaffection of the young native. / 
mother of five children, aged 40, does not have to be a sophisti- 
cated political ideologue to be embittered about the Aid to De- 
pendent Children program or to perceive racial discrimination in 
a School system that is a model of de facto segregation. Thus, the 
greater immediacy of and familiarity with the failures of local 
government appear to override the usual disposition of the some 
what older and migrant Negro not to criticize white authority | 
very much. 2 

Attitudes toward black leadership constituted the other €* 
ception to the generational and origin gap in militancy. our 
evaluation scales were used: (1) militancy (e.g., the Black Mus- 
lims), (2) local black politicians (e.g., Congressman Hawkins, 
Councilman Bradley), (3) civil rights groups (e.g., NAACP, 
SNCC), and (4) assimilationists (e.g., Ralph Bunche, Thurgoo 
Marshall). The young were more militant, did not differ from t e 
old regarding black politicians or civil rights groups, an v 
less favorable to assimilationists. Thus, the younger blacks were 
not more disaffected than their elders toward black leadership; ; 
with the sole exception of traditional assimilationist leaders- A" f 
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they were in fact more enthusiastic than their elders about such 
militant groups as the Muslims. 

Natives also were not more disaffected than migrants toward 

black leadership. In fact, they were slightly (p < .10) more favor- 
able to black politicians and assimilationists than were migrants, 
though they did not differ in terms of Muslims or civil rights 
groups. 
Finally, the young natives were significantly more likely to 
endorse the use of violence in redressing Negroes’ grievances. 
When given a choice of violent protest, nonviolent protest, or 
Negotiation, the young natives were twice as likely as young mi- 
grants to choose violence. This is a further indication of the young 
Native’s greater willingness to assert himself and aggress openly 
against white authority. ^ 

In short, the young natives were more politically disaffected 
ina variety of respects than older and migrant respondents. How- 
ever, the new generation was not particularly disaffected with 
respect to black leadership, and young and old respondents alike 
expressed considerable unhappiness with the work of local 
government. 

Rioters’ Attitudes Toward Mechanisms of Grievance Redress. The 
second question is whether or not this disaffection in fact had 
Some causal role in precipitating the rioting. Such causal relations 
cannot be established in any rigorous sense from retrospective 
correlational data. However, if disaffection was essentially uncor- 
related with rioting, it would seem much less likely to have played 
a causal role. What in fact was the relationship between Hoe 
ee pation and the several versions of disaffection cited ol 

ere we shall merely present some representative ice d a 
more complete presentation of the data, the reader is relerred to 
our original report (Sears and McConahay, 1970). Ed 

The riot participants differed from nonparticipants < xn i. 
being more disaffected in general terms, and in being particularly 
disaffected from local government. The generalized disaffection is 
illustrated by the fact that 35% of those who said they trusted 
neither elected officials nor Negro elected officials were active in 
the riot, by self-report; whereas only 14% of those who said they 
trusted officials on both items were active. Thirty-eight percent 
of the Arrestees, against 50% of the Curfew Zone sample, said 
they trusted elected officials. 


Each of our indexes of disaffection with local government 


(see above) was also closely related to riot participation. Self- 
Teported riot activity was strongly related to disaffection from the 
local political structure, unfavorable evaluations of local welfare 
agencies, perceived discrimination in local government, and un- 
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favorable evaluations of the fairness of local media in dealing with 
Negro problems. 

Perhaps the most graphic demonstration of the special dis- 
affection rioters had with local mechanisms of grievance redress 
is given by the item, “If you were treated unfairly by the police, 
what would you do about it?” Replies were divided into those 
reflecting conventional civics-course trust in the system (e.g., 
report it to the authorities, take it to court, file a complaint with 
the police department) and those reflecting despair and cynicism 
(e.g., do nothing, what can you do, self-defense, take revenge). 
Self-reported riot activity was considerably higher among those 
giving the cynical response (30% active) than among those giving 
the trusting response (18%), and the cynical answer was much 
more likely to emerge from Arrestees (41%) than Curfew Zone 
respondents (29%). 

However, this appears to reflect a despair about the process 
of redressing grievances rather than simply hostility against the 
rioters’ adversaries in the disturbance, such as the police. Self- 
reported riot activity was only marginally related to our scale 
measuring belief in widespread police brutality against Negroes 
(p < .10), unrelated to attitudes toward the police chief, and 
modestly related to the view that the authorities handled the riot 
badly. The fact that attitudes toward the police do not clearly 
differentiate participants and nonparticipants implies two things: 
that the special antagonism expressed by riot participants towar 
local government is not simply a rationalization for their rioting, 
because the police would be an even more convenient target for 
rationalization; and that, in addition, grievance against the police 
was more widespread than that against any other civic agency 
(the rioters were not alone in expressing it). f 

. There is some other evidence suggesting the causal role of this 
disaffection toward local.government and its services. Some of the 
more salient alternative explanations for the correlation can 
ruled out by our data. First, as indicated above, it does not seem 
to be simply a rationalization for counter-normative behavior (the 
rioters were not much more.antagonistic to the police than non- 
rioters, and the police would have been a convenient target): 
Additional evidence that it is not merely post facto rationalization 
is that rioters did not adopt more than non-rioters the various 
complex mythologies that justified the riot, e.g., that the riot was 
a directed protest against white racism (Sears and Tomlinson, 
1968; Tomlinson, 1970). For example, 66% of the Arrestees, "- 
of the active in the Curfew Zone sample, and 62% of the inactive 
in the Curfew Zone sample agreed that it was a “Negro protest. 

Moreover, the special disaffection of the rioters focused upoP 


^ 
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the local situation. Rioters and non-rioters alike generally had 
praise for the national administration, for the Democratic party, 
for the poverty program, and so on. The differential disaffection 
did not show up there. Nor did it emerge with respect to black 
leadership. Self-professed riot activity was related to antagonism 
toward assimilationists, but only marginally related to attitudes 
toward black politicians, and not at all related to evaluations of 
civil rights groups. And the riot participants actually approved 
of the Muslims significantly more than did nonparticipants. So 
the hostility of the rioters toward local white authority and in- 
stitutions did not merely reflect a generalized biliousness; it 
tended to be specific to local white authority and institutions. _ 

The participants were also distinctive in feeling that the riot 
had been aimed at specific persons and institutions rather than 
at impersonal conditions. As mentioned above, they joined in the 
general feeling that it had been a deliberate, purposeful protest. 
The rioters’ personalizing of the protest provides some further 
evidence for the role of disaffection from local authority structures. 
And, finally, those respondents who were most disaffected about 
local institutions were also most optimistic about the outcome of 
the riot; they expected the riot to bring whites to their senses, 
and that it would make whites more attentive to Negro problems 
(Sears and McConahay, 1970). 


Relative Deprivation and Comparison Levels 


A basic assumption in theories of relative deprivation and 


social evaluation is that a state of deprivation or SC Kg 
evaluation has motivating properties (Pettigrew, 1967). It is here 
for the violent outburts of the 


proposed that one motivating force lor t^ ; 
mid-1960s was an unfavorable comparison between ER 
ments of the young Northern natives and those which they ex- 
pected or thought they deserved. d 

That blacks in neal felt relatively deprived in the early 


1960s seems clear. Pettigrew (1967) bas shown that in 1963 the 
American black pieis was generally in a state of rising 


expectations regarding their general life situation and wm regara 
to such specific areas as income, housing, and education for their 
children. At the same time, black American? were not satisfied 
With their current status. Our hypothesis is that the combination 
of this relative deprivation and the widespread feeling that the 
social structure allowed no means of improving outcomes or re- 
dressing grievances led to an attack upon the symbols of the white 
Social structure. Here we wish to consider what light this per- 
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spective can shed on the general finding that the young natives 
were most involved in the rioting. 

First, let us consider a somewhat more formalized version of 
the relative deprivation hypothesis, deriving from Thibaut and 
Kelley’s (1959) notion of “comparison level”? (CL). This concept 
was proposed to account for the manner in which an individual 
evaluates his outcomes in a given social interaction. It embodies 
all of the usual features of the relative deprivation idea, empha- 
sizing evaluation of one’s life situation not in terms of its absolute 
value, but in terms of the way one’s present condition compares 
with the condition of salient others. In addition to this, however, 
Thibaut and Kelley have proposed that such evaluations are also 
affected by the outcomes one has experienced in the past. They 
have defined the CL (1959, p. 81) as being “some modal or aver- 
age value of all outcomes known to the person (by virtue of per- 
sonal or vicarious experience), each outcome weighted by its 
salience (or the degree to which it is instigated for the person at 
the moment).” This modal or average value, the CL, is a neutral 

oint on a scale of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. Outcomes 
alling above CL will be satisfying (regardless of how the “inde 
pendent observer” might evaluate them), and those falling below 
will not be satisfying. 

Among the variables Thibaut and Kelley hypothesized to 
affect CL, two are most important for our understanding of the: 
riots. First, experienced outcomes are expected to be highly salient 
and hence to carry great weight in the location of the CL. Second, 
perceived extent of control over one’s outcomes is proposed to 
affect the range of groups and other persons whose outcomes Vi- 
cariously influence an individual’s CL. 

Comparison Levels and Relative Deprivation of Northern and Southern 


munity that this is so. When asked, “Do you think that Negro. 
are generally better off in Los Angeles than in the South?”’, 67% 
of our respondents replied that things were better in Los Angeles 
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while only 6% thought things were worse in Los Angeles than in 
the South. The black man growing up in the South experiences 
only these lesser outcomes and brings a lower CL with him when 
he migrates to the North. Blacks reared in the North have ex- 
perienced the better outcomes for most of their lives. Thus, their 
CL’s are likely to be higher than those of Southern migrants. 
Indeed, most empirical studies do show Northern blacks to 
have considerably higher expectations and aspirations than 
Southern blacks. Parker and Kleiner (1966) found that the 
Northern-reared aspired to higher status occupations than did the 
Southern-reared. When residents of Philadelphia were offered a 
hypothetical choice between a ten ae white collar job and a 
high-paying blue collar job, 57% of the Southern migrants chose 
the white cc'lar position, but 69% of the native-born and 78% of 
the Northern migrants preferred the white collar job. 
Furthermore, the Northern- and Southern-reared young 
people in our sample (those 15-29 years of a e) differed signifi- 
cantly in their optimism rU the attainability of additional 
education they desired. Over 90 of both groups said that they 
wanted more education, both Northern- and Southern-reared 
young people wanting an average of four additional years of 
schooling. However, 83% of the Los Angeles natives felt they 
would reach this goal, as compared with only 63% of the Southern 
migrants (p < .005). à ; k 
The second expected effect, a difference in relative ih 
tion between Northern natives and Southern migrants, derives 
from the difference between the two groups with re ard to the 
social structure of the region in which they received their sociali- 
zation. Thibaut and Kelley proposed that greater perceived E 
trol over one's outcomes affects the CL by increasing the number 


of reference ose outcomes one vicariously experiences. 
BODAN ith heavy emphasis 


One implication of this is that in societies wi 
upon ascribed status, the range of persons and groups whose 


outcomes contribute to an individual’s CL is i ord De 
às in achi s the range is muc ; 8, 
chieved status system gi Sime North, where 


we might pri t the individual’reare: 
there i Me peer upon achieved status and where the caste 
lines are blurred, would compare himself with a greater range 
of persons, including affluent white society, than would a black 
person re. i 4 : 
When ke rea ras North, the Southern migrant would 
evaluate his new experiences by using à CL which was low, not 
only because of his poor past outcomes, but also because i the 
Narrow range of the people and groups (mostly Negro) with whom 
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he compared himself while in the South. Since his new outcomes 
would be well above his CL, he would (temporarily, at least) be 
in a state of relative satisfaction. 

On the other hand, the young Northern urban black person’s 
CL would be higher than the Southern migrant’s because of his 
past experiences, and above his actual outcomes because he com- 
pares himself with whites as well as blacks. For example, a black 
person who compared himself to whites with similar educational 
attainments would find his outcomes below those of this reference 
group; e.g., in 1966, whites with a grade school education earned 
an average of $1,099 more than blacks with the same education. 
Furthermore, as education increased, whites’ advantage increased 
to $3,095 among those with a college degree (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1967). 

To examine the relative deprivation hypothesis further, we 
constructed a measure of deprivation by combining the responses 
to two questions: “What kind of work are you doing?” and “If 
you could have any job, what would you most like to do?” The 
responses to each question were rouped into nine steps according 
to the NORC prestige ratings of the occupations given. The ra 
of the present job was subtracted from the rank of the job the 
respondent would most like to have, creating a nine-step distribu- 
tion ranging from 0 (wanted a job of the same rank or less com- 
pared to his present job) to 8 (wanted a job which was 8 ranks 
above his present job). Those scoring 0 on this measure 30%) 
were said to be satisfied; those scoring 1-3 were said to be mod- 
erately deprived (35%); and those scoring 4-8 were said to be 
highly deprived (35%). Los Angeles natives and migrants to Los 
Angeles from other Northern areas were significantly more de- 


prived on this measure than were Southern migrants (x = 86, | 


4df, p < .001). Among the young, the effect of region of socializa- 
tion was even more pronounced. Natives (36% ) and Northern 
migrants (32%) were almost twice as likely as Southern migrants 
(17%) to score as highly deprived. 


Thus, it appears that Northern natives and Southern mi | 


grants to the North differ-in their aspirations, their optimism 


and their satisfaction with their life experiences. The natives have 


higher aspirations, are more optimistic, and feel more deprive 
of the rewards they see whites getting than do their brothers Wn? 
have recently arrived from the South. 

Relative Deprivation and Riot. Participation. Now we turn to the 
question of whether or not this state of relative deprivation " 
ere to participation in the riot. We know that the strains " 

igher aspirations can roduce psychopatholo Parker 2 
Kleiner, 1966). It pers that these E oy is produc 
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social violence. Of those who were optimistic about attaining 
additional education, 29% reported themselves active in the riot, 
and 42% scored high on the events-witnessed scale. The pessimists 
were lower on both indexes: 15% on self-reported activity and 
24% on events witnessed. The differences were highly significant 
(p < .001 in each case). 

Relative deprivation, as we measured it, was also related to 
riot participation. Sixteen percent of the satisfied reported them- 
selves active. This increased to 2596 of the moderately deprived 
and 31% of the highly deprived (72 = 9.89, 2df, p < .01). Among 
the young, the differences between the deprived and the satisfied 
were even greater (20%, 40%, and 44%, respectively). The de- 
prived and satisfied did not differ significantly on the events- 
witnessed index. As deprivation increased, the number of events 
witnessed also increased. However, the differences were not large 
enough to be significant. b 

The role of powerlessness, or lack of control over one’s out- 
comes, has already been alluded to above. Respondents who felt 
they could not trust local authority, or who felt they could do 
nothing” if abused by the police, tended more often to be involved 
in the riot. This corroborates findings reported by others. Rans- 
ford (1968), in another survey of blacks in South Central Los 
Angeles, found the greatest endorsement of violence among those 
who felt dissatisfied relative to the treatment accorded whites 
and other reference groups, who felt powerless, and who had little 
social contact with whites.’ Crawford and Naditch. (1968) ex- 
tended this analysis, proposing that degree of perceived power- 
lessness would determine whether the dissatisfied would strike 
out in violence, or would attempt to use conventional prospere 
of grievance redress. They reanalyzed Ransford's data and foun 
that the dissatisfied who felt subjectively powerful were indeed 
more likely to have engaged in civil rights demonstrations, pere 
as endorsing violence was most common with dissatisfaction an 


felt powerlessness. 


Summary 

The basic hypothesis offered here 
mass violence was an almost inevitable con 
Population changes that American Negroes 
In recent years. 


is that the outbreak of 
sequence of the major 
have been undergoing 


ee 
See Murphy and Wa 


tson (1970) for additional discussion of the role of 
Interracial contact. 
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(1) The most important of these population changes have been the move- 
ment from the South to the North, the movement from rural areas to 
the largest metropolitan centers, and the rapid rise in the average level 
of education, in combination with the extreme youth of the black 
population. 

(2) Individuals from the "new" background (the young natives of North- 
ern cities) were considerably more active in the riots than were those 
from the “old” background (the older migrants from the South). 

(3) Two principal socio-psychological mediators were offered to explain 
this finding: the attitudinal and behavioral effects of changes in black 
racial socialization, and of differential comparison levels. 

(4) Evidence was presented that early racial socialization produces pre- 
dispositions that tend to endure through life. For Negroes, contem- 
porary Northern socialization is generally thought to involve more 
abrasive and assertive norms of behavior toward white aut hority and 
white-dominated social institutions than does Southern socialization, 
particularly that of earlier times. Data from the Watts riot suggest 
that young Northern natives were more disaffected from the political 
structure, and were more likely to endorse violence, than were older 
and migrant residents. The disaffected were also considerably more 
likely to have been involved in the riot. 

(5) The Northern natives also appear to feel more deprived than do the 
Southern blacks. And dissatisfaction in this sense was related to par- 
ticipation in the riot. 

It goes without saying that no single explanation or set of 
explanations is likely to be adequate for such complex and mas- 
sive social events as the recent race riots. However, the evidence 
presented here suggests that fundamental and irreversible social 
changes in the location and characteristics of the black population 
have produced important social-psychological changes within in- 
dividual blacks. These, in turn, have increased enormously the 
probability that blacks will respond to white racism with intrans!- 
gence, vigorous protest, and even violence. 

The further implication is that the apparently centrifugal 
movement represented by the Deacons, the lack Panthers, a? 
the wavering attachment of some young militants to the America? 
political and economic system are not epiphenomena; nor are 
they merely representative ^of a small minority's peculiar an 
disreputable ideas. They symbolize, although in more extreme 
form, the direction being taken by young ghetto natives through- 
out the country. Our data suggest that the direction and thrust 
of this movement are irreversible without extreme measures that 
white Americans presumably would not condone. The question 
appears to be whether or not institutional America, and the white 
population more generally, are prepared to accept the new “b 
man” as a replacement for the old “Negro.” There seems tO be 
little chance that the latter will return. 
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Violence and Grievances: 
Reflections on the 1960s Riots 
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In the urban violence of the 1960s, once the police and the 
blacks confronted one another, the rioters filled the streets, defied 
the patrolmen, denounced the authorities, threatened the re- 
porters, and participated in other forms of low-level violence 
Which prepared the way for the more serious attacks on property 
and persons. They also broke into stores in the ghettos—and 
only into stores and only in the ghettos—and in an open, un- 
ashamed, and orderly manner, stole the merchandise; they often 
deliberately burned the looted stores, sometimes accidentally 
destroying the adjacent buildings. At the same time the rioters 
not only assaulted white passers-by and overturned their auto- 
mobiles but also tossed bricks and stones, hurled Molotov cock- 
tails, and, in Los Angeles, Newark, Detroit, and a few other 
Cities, fired rifles at local policemen, and other law enforcement 
Officials (Conot, 1967; Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1964; 
Hayden, 1967; Kerner et al., 1968; Shapiro & Sullivan, 1964). 
By the time the rioters were finished the ghettos were 1n shambles 
and white society was in shock. 

The violence differed somewhat from one ghetto to another. 
The differences between the Los Angeles (1965), Newark (1967), 
and Detroit (1967) riots, on the one hand, and the Rochester 
(1964), Chicago (1965), and Cleveland (1966) riots, on the other, 
are obvious. They can be measured by scores killed, thousands 
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injured and arrested, and millions of dollars of property de- 
stroyed. Less obvious, but more noteworthy, are the differences 
among the riots of similar magnitude. There was more looting in 
Cleveland than in Rochester and Chicago, more burning in Los 
Angeles than in Newark, and more sniping in Detroit than in all 
the other cities combined. Given the diversity of the black ghettos, 
this is not surprising. What is surprising is that no matter where 
the riots erupted, the rioters engaged in similar violence—namely, 
rioting, looting, arson, and assault. And these acts of violence— 
particularly the looting and arson, the sources of the riots’ most 
memorable slogans and symbols—transformed the triggering in- 
cidents into full-scale disorders. 

This transformation was not inevitable. For well over a cen- 
tury Americans (especially adolescent members of ethnic minori- 
ties) have intermittently challenged police authorities without 
provoking widespread disorder. The Puerto Rican and black 
gangs organized in New York, Chicago, and other cities after 
World War II are a recent case in point (Salisbury, 1958; Yab- 
lonsky, 1962). Not every confrontation between the police and 
the blacks has led to full-scale rioting. Indeed, Jay Schulman, 
sociologist, who studied the Rochester ghetto has observed that 
for each serious disturbance in Rochester’s Third and Seventh 
wards, there have been at least a dozen potential precipitating 
events. And not all the rioters were inspired by the triggering 
incidents. If the available evidence is reliable, very few actually 
witnessed the initial confrontation—though many more probably 
heard the rumors that spread through the ghettos afterwards 
(Cohen & Murphy, 1966; Kerner et al., 1968). Thus, unlike the 
outbreak of the riots, the subsequent course cannot be explained 
simply as a manifestation of the blacks’ intense resentment 0 
the police. 

_ Nor can the looting, arson, and assault be explained as 
simply a consequence of the breakdown of public order. It is true 
that rioting generated an atmosphere conducive to looting, arson, 
and assault; and it is also true that looting, arson, and assault 
enhanced the opportunities for rioting. But according to the ex- 
tensive historical and sociological literature on European an 
American disorder, neither looting nor arson, and not even 25 
sault, is an automatic consequence of the breakdown of public 
order. There are too many instances of rioting without looting, 
arson, and assault, of looting without arson, and even (witness 
events in Chicago during the winter of 1967-68) of looting with- 
out rioting. If the available literature suggests anything at all, # 
is that there are no predetermined patterns of violence in riots 
(Dynes & Quarantelli, 1968). And if this rule holds true in Amer 
ica nowadays—as I believe it does—the violence of the 1960s riots 
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can only be understood as a manifestation of the grievances of the 
black ghettos. 

The riots can be partially explained without reference to the 
ghetto's grievances. The great majority of the riots erupted on 
those hot and humid summer days which leave most Americans 
extremely irritable, if not highly inflammable, very long on resent- 
ment and equally short on patience (Kerner et al., 1968; Waskow, 
1966). Also, like many Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, and 
other lower- and working-class people whose lives revolve around 
peer groups and whose homes lack space for neighboring, many 
blacks spend a great deal of their leisure time on the streets (Drake 
& Cayton, 1945; Gans, 1962; Whyte, 1943). Hence they were 
already on hand at the time of the triggering incidents. And once 
the riots were underway the black mobs assumed many of the ex- 
traordinary characteristics attributed to mobs in general by the 
French social-psychologist Gustave Le Bon more than half a cen- 
tury ago (1895). That is, they exhibited a touch of the demonic— 
a sense of overwhelming power and a feeling of excitement border- 
ing on abandon— which encouraged the rioters to act according 
to the passions of the crowd rather than the rules of the society. 

But the significance of summer weather, social class, and 
crowd psychology can easily be exaggerated. To begin with, the 
relationship between these variables and the riots 1s ambiguous. 
The number of disorders which have erupted in the spring and 
fall (as well as on temperate summer days) has increased year 
by year. Although Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, and other 
lower- and working-class groups also socialize on the streets, 
only blacks have resorted to violent protest. Too, the mobs have 
displayed restraint and selectivity; this stands in sharp contrast 
to the observations of Le Bon (1895), thus supporting Rudé 
(1964) and Tilly (1966) in questioning his theories. What is nem 
summer weather, social class, and crowd psychology are fairly 
constant variables. The weather may vary Írom one summer to 


anoth i e its hot and humid days; in those pe- 
WEATHER ee y on the streets; and 


ing, they will behave as 
her way of saying that if 


nt for the critical fea- 
according to the find- 


young adult males, an: : 
tos (Fogelson & Hill, 1968). Nor can they explain 
Paper accounts, police repor 
are trustworthy, the rioting an 
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looting and arson so selective, and the disorders as a whole so 
articulate (Fogelson, 1968b). In other words, these variables do 
not enhance our understanding of the riots because they do not 
define them as violent protests against genuine grievances in the 
black ghettos. If any doubts remain about this interpretation 
after six summers of rioting, they should be dispelled by the many 
blacks who have pointed out that the violence was directed at the 
sources of their most profound grievances. 

These conclusions should not be carried too far. The rioters 
were not always restrained and selective, nor was the violence 
unaffected by matters other than ghetto grievances. Among the 
most noteworthy were the availability of targets, the intensity of 
resentment, and the consequences of destruction. The rioters 
rarely attacked jails and courthouses because these facilities are 
located outside the ghettos and not because they are satisfied 
with the system of criminal justice. The rioters generally burned 
down stores rather than schools because consumer exploitation 
is even more humiliating and infuriating than inferior education. 
And the rioters normally spared their own homes and apartments 
(Detroit in 1967 being a major exception) not because they are 
content with their accommodations but because inadequate ac- 
commodations are better than none at all. Notwithstanding these 
qualifications, the rioters chose their targets with a consistency 
which suggests that a look at the violence will reveal the nature 
of the grievances and thereby clarify the meaning of the riots. 


Rioting 


: Of all the types of violence, the most common was rioting 
itself. By rioting I mean milling in the streets, defying the patrol- 
men, denouncing the authorities, threatening the reporters, VIO" 
lating the curfews—all of which created the setting for more 
serious attacks on property and persons. Less destructive than 
looting, arson, and assault, rioting was no less important. To be- 
gin with, rioting not only provided the first outlet for the rioters 
but also stimulated them to seek other outlets later on. What e 
more, rioting went on all through the riots, though it was more 
prominent just after the triggering incidents and less prominent 
once the looting, arson, and assault were underway. Besides, 
rioting, as an analysis of the arrest sheets indicates, attract 
especially the young adult males, born and raised in the ghettos, 
who reached maturity in the 1950s and 1960s. 

The rioting was characterized not only by resentment, 
bravado, and excitement, but also by a few other less predictab 
yet more revealing emotions and attitudes. There was an out 
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pouring of fellow-feeling, of mutual respect and common concern, 
which was well described by black psychiatrist, Harold Jones, as 
camaraderie (McCone Commission, 1965). And there was a dis- 
play of what Governor Richard J. Hughes of New Jersey de- 
nounced as "carnival spirit" but what was actually exhilaration 
so intense as to border on jubilation. Finally, there was a sense 
of pride, purpose, and—in spite of or perhaps because of the ran- 
sacked stores, smoldering buildings, and police and military 
patrols—accomplishment (Rustin, 1966). Camaraderie, jubila- 
tion, and accomplishment were, I realize, only a few of the many 
emotions and attitudes exhibited by the rioters—nor, it goes with- 
out saying, are they unique to the 1960s riots. But few others 
which are witnessed so rarely in the ghettos were observed so fre- 
quently in the riots that a brief discussion of them may well en- 
hance our understanding of the rioting. i 
The outpouring of camaraderie was triggered not only be- 
cause the rioters issued the protest and faced the danger together 
but also because the rioting revealed the common fate of blacks in 
America. For most blacks, and particularly northern blacks, 
racial discrimination is a highly personal experience. They are 
denied jobs, refused apartments, stopped-and-searched, „and 
declared ineducable because—or so they are told—they are inex- 
perienced, unreliable, suspicious, and culturally deprived—and 
not because they are black. Few blacks are persuaded by these 
reasons, but only the most confident or intransigent are ae. 
lutely convinced that all employers, landlords, policemen, an 
teachers are prejudiced. The rest are left to wonder from time 
to time whether they themselves are not somehow core a 
(Baldwin, 1963; Ellison, 1966; Kardiner & Ovesey, 1951), whether 
other blacks are not somewhat at fault, and whether racial subor- 
dination and segregation are not, as many whites believe, par- 
ajunt ede s 
ut once thousands of blacks rus 
joined in the riots, they realized that all blacks have eles 
similar injustices; that racial discrimination, though per beg 
its impact, is social or institutional in jts origin. They also Tea Gon 
that Malcolm X told his audiences time and again: SER on't 
catch hell because you're a Methodist or a Baptist... . à oe 
crat ora Republican. . .a Mason or an Elk... ; You catc ü e 
because you’re a black man (Breitman, 1965). These rea si 
tions removed all doubt that color and nothing else prevents them 
Tom enjoying the full rights and privileges of bg sux eA EU 
eir common predicament revealed ini the rioting, blacks looke 
again at one another and saw only brothers. i 
The display of jubilation was generated by more than Pepy 
the frenzy of the rioting, the defiance of the law, an (by the 
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rioters’ criteria) the success of the riots; it was also generated by 
the extreme clarity of the conflict. The blacks’ struggle for social 
justice is widely endorsed in America today; nowhere except in 
the rural South are ordinary civil rights withheld, and even there 
white supremacy is on the defensive. Yet most blacks learn that 
employers have few if any decent jobs, landlords few if any decent 
apartments, and government agencies nothing but forms. If the 
nation’s ideology and tradition honor progress and equality, the 
blacks wonder, why does everything change so slowly and why 
are they still at the bottom? Who is responsible—individuals or 
institutions, whites or blacks, everyone or no one? Lacking an- 
swers to these questions, most blacks find it extremely hard to 
identify their oppressors and, by striking out directly against 
them, relieve their frustration (Pettigrew, 1969). 

But once the rioting erupted, and especially once the local 
police and national guard occupied the ghettos, the situation 
changed radically. The conflict was clear; the issue, joined. 
Blacks were allies and whites—especially white patrolmen, mer- 
chants, and passers-by—were enemies; there were no shades and 
no neutrals. The target at hand, the blacks focused their resent- 
ment, released their hostility, and, for a long moment, knew 
great jubilation. 

The sense of accomplishment was not derived from a pro- 
found passion for destruction or doctrinaire commitment to revo- 
lution but rather from a singularly successful attempt at com- 
munication. For well over half a century blacks had repeatedly 
resorted to marches, appeals, pickets, petitions, demonstrations, 
and other nonviolent protests to call attention to their grievances. 
Yet if the public statements of many moderate black leaders are 
reliable, these protests had relatively little impact (Scoble, 1966; 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1966). 

. The effect of the rioting was quite another matter. This time 
white society did pay attention (even if many of its leaders Qi 
nothing but denounce the rioters and suppress the rioting)- Re- 
porters and cameramen rushed into the ghettos; elected and ap- 
pointed officials followed behind; sociologists and other scholars 
arrived shortly after. The president established a riot commission; 
so, to list only a few, did the governors of California an fni 
Jersey and the mayors of Detroit and Chicago. Henceforth the 
riots and, by implication, the ghettos were urgent issues; ghe 
characters were national celebrities; ghetto conditions, nation: 
scandals. With reason, though without mercy, young militants 
boasted that they had accomplished in days what older moderates 
had failed to do in decades (Cohen & Murphy, 1966). And for 
many blacks—who had long assumed, rightly or wrongly, 
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once white America was fully aware of the injustices of ghetto life it 
would promptly rectify them—this was no mean accomplishment. 


Looting 


Aside from rioting, looting was the most common and least 
serious type of violence. It was directed at property and not people 
(which makes it ironic that many of the blacks killed during the 
riots were looters); and it was inexpensive compared with arson. 
However, looting happened in just about all the riots; and it at- 
tracted a large and broad segment of the ghetto population— 
including, according to the arrest sheets and firsthand descrip- 
tions, middle-age men and women as well as young male adults 
and teenagers (Cohen & Murphy, 1966; Fogelson & Hill, 1968). 

The character of the looting was revealing. The looters did 
not steal furtively as if ashamed, but openly as if convinced that 
the merchandise was theirs all along; they felt no remorse, only 
regret, if caught by the police. Nor did they take food as often as 
clothing, furniture, appliances, and other durable goods; they 
were driven not by starvation but by acute and chronic economic 
deprivation (Hayden, 1967; Rustin, 1966; Shapiro & Sullivan, 
1964). Scores of blacks made this point during and after the 
en. But few did so more clearly poe ge goe mom A 
adelphi ith clothing stolen durin; 

phia who, loaded down w: g eden A CP il 


dent: “Listen man, this is the only time in my life I’ve got a chance 


eis of Labor survey o 
ully ten percent of the blac 
Be national average. This figure, the department ee 
is a gross underestimate. Moreover, around seven percent o' ii e 
employed work part-time because they cannot find full-time jobs, 
and about 21 percent of the full-time workers earn less than sixty 
dollars a week. Combined into a single index, these findings show 
that fully one-third of the blacks are unemployed, underem- 
ployed, underpaid, or otherwise “sub-employed ee 
Ment of Labor, 1967b). Some—though, as several studies have 
recently revealed, far fewer than are eligible—supplement sob 
ings with unemployment insurance, welfare payments, an $ er 
Public assistance. But these allotments are So small that nowhere, 
Not even in New York and California, the two most generous 
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states, do they raise the recipients’ incomes above the 
level (Cloward and Pivin, 1966; Institute of Industrial Re 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1965). For these 
looting offers a unique opportunity to acquire goods other 
unattainable. : 
For most blacks—the other fourteen million or 60 pe 
less a few college graduates and government employe 
deprivation is relative. Blacks have made considerable eco 
progress since World War II: their income has more t 


reliability may often be physical or mental illness. Yet it is 
clear that economic deprivation is more than just a fun 
inferior education and inadequate training, the comforti 
sumption which underlies the government's manpower pr? 
If the recent exposés of the New York, Boston, Los Angeles; 
Washington public schools, (Kohl, 1967; Kozol, 1967; 
1965; Passow, 1967) are accurate, many blacks receive an i 
quate education. And if the situation whereby thousands 
skilled blacks are unem loyed while thousands of semi 
highly-skilled jobs are u illed is indicative, many blacks 4 
properly trained as well. According to the Department of 
however, black high school.graduates are more likely to be 
ployed than are white dropouts, and blacks regardless of q 
cations are less likely to hold white-collar positions than | 
whites (U.S. Department of Labor, 1966). Without denying " 
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relevance of inferior education and inadequate training then, it 
is fair to conclude that there are other reasons for economic 
deprivation in the ghettos. 

One reason is racial discrimination, a practice which denies 
blacks employment opportunities because they are black. Racial 
discrimination is much less common now than ever before. By 
virtue of civil rights agitation, fair employment legislation, and 
enlightened corporate management, the United States has made 
impressive progress toward eradicating discrimination in the 
last few decades; no longer do the great majority of employers, 
private and public, pursue policies by which blacks are hired 
last and fired first—as well as relegated to the least responsible 
and remunerative positions (Drake & Cayton, 1945; Myrdal, 
1944). But despite these advances racial discrimination is still all 
too common today. According to the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, it is extremely widespread—indeed just about ubiquitous— 
in the apprenticeship programs of most craft unions (and espe- 
cially the building trades); it is also common though not as 
widespread in the personnel practices of corporate enterprise; 
and it is even known though quite rare in the civil service proce- 
dures of government agencies (City of New York Commission on 
Civil Rights, 1967; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1961 and 
1966). Real and imagined, racial discrimination severely restricts 
the blacks’ employment opportunities. } 

Another reason for economic deprivation is statutory unem- 
ployment, a policy which deprives blacks of jobs because they 
have criminal records. How this works can be briefly described. 
A large and growing number of firms, including truckers and de- 
partment stores as well as banks and insurance companies, a 
quire that employees be bonded; the surety compart, for all 
their claims that each application for bonding is considered on its 
own merits, reject most applicants with criminal records (S n 
1966; U.S. Department of Labor, 19672). Also, mag NERUDICIDA 
state, and federal agencies require that applicants for civil EM 
positions state whether they have ever been arrested or convicted; 


the civil service administrators, for all their claims that no one is 


rejected outright for a minor offense; discriminate against most 
applicants with criminal records. These practices strike parie 
ularly hard at black males because the overwhelming majority 0 
them— between 50 and 90 percent, according to the President's 


Crime Commission—have been arrested at one time or another. 
dence statutory unemployment—which is probably more perwa: 
sive now than ever before—sharply reduces the number oi jobs 


available to blacks. agus M t 3 
Yet another reason for economic deprivation 1s residential 
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segregation, the process which confines urban blacks to the cen- 
tral cities. This process—which, as Karl and Alma Taeuber have | 
shown (1966), has accelerated considerably in the recent past and 
is now common to American cities in every region and of every 
size—has a profound impact on the blacks’ economic status. The 
increase in new jobs today, and especially in the semiskilled 
manufacturing and service jobs for which many blacks are well 
qualified, is not taking place in the central cities. Rather, the in- 
crease is taking place largely in the outlying suburbs which sys- 
tematically exclude blacks. Hence few blacks are aware of subur- 
ban employment opportunities and, given the distance between 
the ghettos and the suburbs and the time and cost of commuting, 
even fewer can take advantage of them. Combined with business 
decentralization, a long-term and probably irreversible trend, 
residential segregation seriously inhibits the blacks’ economic 
progress too. 

Even if these artificial barriers were removed, many blacks 
would be stymied by the severe shortage of unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs which pay enough to support a family above the 
poverty level. For this the federal government bears a heavy rê- 
sponsibility. The postwar administrations have placed so high a 
priority on controlling inflation, as opposed to maintaining fu 
employment, that private enterprise cannot operate at capacity. 
Democratic and Republican alike, they have also proven $0 re- 
luctant to raise taxes—except of course for military purposes" 
that the public sector simply cannot pick up the slack. Notwith- 
standing sustained economic expansion, the rate of unemployment 
has therefore averaged four to five percent for whites and fully 
twice as high for blacks since 1947 (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1966). An exceedingly conservative estimate, this figure WOU 
probably be considered a national emergency in most of the 
industrialized countries of Western Europe. Which means that 
overall unemployment, often aggravated by inferior education 
and inadequate training, is one more reason for economic Gê: , 
privation in the ghettos and, by implication, for widesprea 
looting in the riots. 


Arson 


Less widespread than looting, arson was more destructive. 
It did not occur in as many riots (not, to cite one, in the Newar 
riots), nor did it engage as large or broad a group of ghetto rest 
dents (to be specific, none other than teen-age and young adult 
males). By the same measure, arson left much more damage e 
even took a few lives (Fogelson & Hill, 1968). The selectivity 9 
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the arson was especially noteworthy. According to most observ- 
ers, the arsonists burned only stores, particularly stores which 
charged excessive prices and sold inferior merchandise. They did 
not intentionally fire houses, churches, or, somewhat more sur- 
prising, schools, hospitals, and other government facilities. The 
arsonists also bypassed shops which displayed signs reading 
“Blood Brother” or just plain “Blood” or otherwise identified the 
owners as blacks (Berson, 1966; Cohen & Murphy, 1966; Hayden, 
1967; Kerner et al., 1968; Rustin, 1966; Shapiro & Sullivan, 
1964). This selectivity can be exaggerated: a few private homes 
and black-owned shops were deliberately destroyed. But, in view 
ofthe ferocity of the riots, what is remarkable are not the excep- 
tions but the overall pattern and pervasive and intense sense of 
consumer exploitation underlying it. AM 

To most blacks consumer exploitation means two distinct 
though closely related things. First, most ghetto merchants are 
whites who live outside the black community and are indifferent 
to its welfare. As a middle-age militant, echoing Malcolm X and 
other black nationalists, told an interviewer alter the Buffalo 
riots of 1967, the white shopkeepers “are siphoning off all the 
money and taking it out of the neighborhood and suck the nei h- 
borhood dry; that is the main grievance there (Besag, 1968). 
Second, and even more important, most ghetto merchants are 
unscrupulous: they charge excessive prices, sell inferior mer- 
chandise, and otherwise exploit customers. As a respectable 
woman informed her pastor after the Los Angeles riots of 1965, 
“Tt dawned on me at the height of the hysteria, as I was passing 
acertain store, that I have been paying on my present television 
set for more than five years; and that store owed me five televi- 


i . pol 
sions; so I got three and I still believe they own me two.” For 


Most blacks consumer exploitation is a personal as well as a social 
wer of their families and 


rievance; it weakens the purchasing po r | [ 
a the sani Vr pies die’ Economie position of their 
communities. 

Many, if not most, ghetto merchants are, as the blacks aia 
test, white—though precisely how many varies from ud ai o 
the next and from one enterprise to another. Even in Harlem, 
perhaps the oldest and most stable ghetto in the United aai 
Whites own about 50 percent of the businesses and an pu hig s 
Percent of the large-scale retail businesses. And in Cleveland's 


A "Testimony of the Reverend Hartford Brookins, McCone Commission 
Tchives, IV, 56. N i 

*Here I have accepted an estimate by James Heilbrun, asiietant pola 
of economics at Columbia University, who has made an extensive study 

arlem economy. 
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Hough District and Chicago’s West Side, which were transformed 
from ethnic ghettos into black ghettos after World War II, the 
percentages are probably even higher. Very few white merchants, 
as the blacks complain, reside in the ghettos and not many more 
are interested in the welfare and future of these communities. But 
few white merchants live and work in the same neighborhoods 
anywhere else, and, as militants are the first to point out, few 
black merchants are more involved. What is crucial about the 
ghetto merchants is not their color but their exploitative practices. 
The price of food, clothing, hardware, and other everyday 
items (including housing, which is a special case) is slightly higher 
in black ghettos—and, for that matter, in low-income neighbor- 
hoods generally. The quality is somewhat lower too. The situation 
is even worse with regard to furniture, appliances, and other 
durable goods bought on installment plans (which, common 
thought to the contrary, the poor urchase as a means of what 
David Caplovitz (1963) aptly calls “compensatory consump- 
tion”). The poor, and particularly the black poor, have little or 
no credit; to acquire these goods they are forced to enter into à 
deviant market where door-to-door peddlers and high-pressure 
salesmen prevail upon consumers to overextend themselves an 
overcharge them in the process. In this way many blacks drift 
into permanent debt. Worse still, should the merchandise prove 
faulty, as it often does, the blacks are seldom aware of the lega 
remedies—which in all fairness are not very effective anyway. 
Further, should the blacks miss their payments as they sometimes 
do, the finance companies repossess the goods, exact the remain- 
ing charges, and occasionally even garnishee the buyers’ wages: 
The blacks, in Caplovitz’s (1963) phrase, not only pay more they 
also get less (Berson, 1966; Kerner et al., 1968; Federal Trade 
Commission, 1968). 
Some ghetto merchants are unscrupulous: they feel little or 
no compunction about exploiting customers in order to marke 
merchandise. To this eT as studies of black (and other low- 
income) communities in New York and other cities reveal, these 
merchants engage in a wide range of unethical practices Among 
the most flagrant are the following: “bait-ads,” misleading ad- 
vertisements offering furniture sets (which are either incomplete 
or badly rundown) at incredibly low prices; “switch sales," sales 
techniques designed to persuade customers to buy much more €* 
pensive versions of the merchandise described in the bait-ads; 
hidden costs," extra and often exorbitant costs effectively CO" 
cealed from anyone but a lawyer by the complex wording of the 
installment contracts; “substitute merchandise,” inferior 4 


sometimes damaged merchandise delivered in place of the mer 
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chandise selected in the stores (Caplovitz, 1963). Precisely how 
many ghetto merchants engage in one or another of these prac- 
tices is not known, though probably a great many do. What is 
known is that these and other closely related practices contribute 
considerably to consumer exploitation in the ghettos. 

Not all ghetto merchants are unscrupulous, however. But so 
precarious is their economic position that, with few exceptions, 
they too are obliged to charge higher prices, sell shoddier goods, 
and engage in other exploitative practices. Due to the long- 
standing reluctance of most regional and national chain stores to 
establish branches in the ghettos, most merchants there are small- 
scale businessmen with low credit ratings. They cannot buy in 
bulk to save on material costs; nor can they borrow money from 
reputable financial institutions except at very high, if not pro- 
hibitive, interest rates. Also, given the traditional unwillingness 
of underwriters to handle stores in the ghettos, the merchants can- 
not obtain fire and burglary insurance except at premiums so high 
as to be nearly extortionate. And the prices of space, labor, utili- 
ties, and miscellaneous items are not substantially lower, if lower 
at all, in black ghettos than in comparable white communities 
(Federal Trade Commission, 1968; President’s National Advisory 
Panel on Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas, 1968). So long as these 
extra costs oblige the ghetto merchants to raise prices and lower 
quality to stay in business, the wholesalers, banks, insurance 
companies, and other external economic institutions must share 
the responsibility for consumer exploitation. — NU 

If even scrupulous merchants engage In exploitative prac- 
tices, why do most blacks still patronize them? The answer iA 
that they have little or no choice. First of all, few blacks have t F 
leisure, know-how, mobility, and confidence to take advantage a 
mercantile competition. They do not have the time to shop E 
and compare prices from one neighborhood to 3 pum nor do 
they have the expertise to distinguish between genuine pe 
and clever frauds. They are often isolated from the large down- 
town and suburban shopping centers; and they are E co 
reluctant—in view of their experience, understanda Pais and 
shop outside the ghettos. Even more important, nd e S, pus 
particularly unemployed and irregularly employe T s, lacl 
the money and credit to take advantage of marketing mec BM 

heir immediate demands are so pressing they cannot n. Y 
wait for special sales; their limited incomes are so uncertain : x 
cannot slowly save for major expenditures. E N me p 
credit standards of the department stores and an: s de ; 
Nor can they borrow funds from reputable financia E u n 
at reasonable rates (President's Committee on Consumer interest, 
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1965). For these reasons most black consumers find the oppor- 
tunities available to most white consumers well beyond their 
means. 

Consumer exploitation is thus a function of the relative 
poverty and inadequate credit of the consumers and the unethical 
practices and high expenses of the merchants. Consumer exploita- 
tion is also more pervasive, poignant, and, if the riots are indica- 
tive, explosive in the black ghettos than anywhere else in urban 
America. It is more pervasive because nowhere else except in the 
rural South and the Appalachian “hollows” are consumers quite 
so impoverished and merchants quite so unscrupulous. It is more 
poignant because the least affluent, including the unemployed 
and the welfare recipients, are the most exploited—an increas- 
ingly common pattern in America. Lastly, it is more explosive 
because the merchants, and especially the large-scale and hard- 
goods merchants, are predominantly white. For though their 
practices are not necessarily any worse, their presence leads the 
blacks to define consumer exploitation in racial terms. This com- 
bination of white merchants and exploitative practices in the 
black ghettos generates the intense resentment expressed through 
arson in the riots. 


Assault 


Only assault remains to be considered. By assault I mean the 
whole range of violence directed at people as opposed to property, 
and including attacking white passers-by, overturning automo- 
biles, tossing bricks and stones, hurling Molotov cocktails, firing 
rifles at law enforcement officials. Somewhat less common than 
rioting, assault was considerably more complicated. It is one 
thing to grab a brick and in a moment's anger throw it at à pass: 
ing car; it is quite another to take a rifle, find a protected spot, 
and shoot at a policeman. Each act reflects a different degree 9 
disaffection; each conveys a different message to the society; a2 
as the analysis of the arrest sheets reveals, each attracts a different 
sort of person (Fogelson & Hill, 1968). But these complications 
should not be allowed to obscure one of the salient points of the 
riots. That is that assault, like rioting, exhibited certain features 
which on careful examination clarify the motives of the rioters an 
illuminate their grievances and ideologies. Among the most note 
worthy are a virulent strain of racism, a profound sense of ter 
ritoriality, and a marked degree of restraint. poe 

To say that assault manifested a virulent strain of racism 9 
not to imply that all blacks treated all whites in the same Way: 
Some blacks warned whites to stay away from the ghetto: others 
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left them alone provided that blacks vouched for them, and still 
others went to the aid of whites. And though some blacks badly 
beat newspaper reporters, several others released them unharmed 
—after exacting promises that the journalists would tell the 
blacks’ side of the story. The blacks also attacked passers-by with 
less anxiety than they attacked law enforcement officials; and 
they fought policemen with more ferocity than they fought na- 
tional guardsmen and federal soldiers (Cohen and Murphy, 1966; 
Fogelson, 1968b; Shapiro and Sullivan, 1964). These differences 
aside, most blacks made little or no attempt to distinguish among 
the whites—to be white was to be guilty; the cry “Get Whitey! ji 
was altogether indiscriminate—any white would do. Ironically, 
so many of the riots erupted in the evening that most whites 
caught up in them were passers-by rather than merchants and 
others with a heavy stake in the ghettos. Black racism made 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, Hough, and Newark’s Central Ward almost, 
though clearly not quite, as dangerous for whites as white racism 
once made East St. Louis, Chicago, and Washington dangerous 
for blacks. T r 

Black racism is no less offensive than white racism, but in 
view of the blacks’ experience it is more understandable. For 
three and a half centuries most whites have regarded blacks as 
blacks and not as fellow Americans or even, in some cases, as 
fellow men. Even today white racism—though intellectually and 
morally on the defensive—is fairly common, and not only in iis 
rural South. It pervades the urban North too, particularly t : 
North's trade unions, school systems, police departments, an 
real estate markets. Some time ago, as a result, the blacks, like 
other minority groups, absorbed (or perhaps adopted) naris 
perceptions of white society. Until quite recently too iii T : 
accepted the racist standards of white society, which re Kor P 
them to the bottom of the racial hierarchy (Isaacs, 1963; | E 
etal., 1968; Rose, 1949). This they no longer do. The Be 
message carried by Elijah Muhammad, Malcolm X, an i xul 
Carmichael, has permeated the ghettos. If black is good, 
nationalists reason, white is evil. Applying this reasoning, Zam 
blacks have concluded that, as one put it, Whitey la ped 3c 
real enemy (Yablonsky, 1966)." What is novel about black «sr 
is not that it reflects the racist perceptions of white society bu 
that it endorses the racist standards of black nationalism. , 

To claim too that assault unleashed a profound eh of ter- 
ritoriality, it is not enough to argue that the rioters di nor roam 
outside the ghettos. After all, their principal targets, the Pr th 
and the merchants, were accessible inside the ghettos, and the 
rioters’ protective coverings, their numbers and anonymity, were 
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not available elsewhere. Once the riots were underway, more- 
over, the police were quick—and increasingly so each year—to 
cordon off the ghettos, while the blacks for their part were ap- 
parently unwilling to attempt a break-through in order to attack 
peripheral targets (Hayden, 1967). Hence it is also necessary to 
point out that the rioters engaged in assault as a protest against 
the presence of whites in the ghettos. “Watcha doin’ up in Har- 
lem, White Britches?” a black youth asked a New York Times 
reporter; “Teach him to keep his ass out of Watts,” several blacks 
cried as they beat a white motorist (Cohen and Murphy, 1966; 
Conot, 1967; Shapiro & Sullivan, 1964). The rioters, the evidence 
suggests, resorted to assault not only to call attention to their 
grievances but also to even the score with the whites and drive 
them out of the ghettos. 

Narrowly construed, territoriality is not particularly ad- 
mirable, but, again in view of the blacks’ situation, it is certainly 
understandable. Ever since the great migration of the early twen- 
tieth century, whites have rigorously excluded blacks from the 
greater part of urban America. Even today most builders, realtors, 
banks, insurance companies, and property owners are determined 
to reserve suburbia for whites. Meanwhile, white voters in the 
name of personal freedoms and property values have rejected open 
housing in one community after another. Thus for blacks, an 
especially northern blacks, territoriality is nothing new (Abrams 
1955; Myrdal, 1944; Weaver, 1948). What is new is that mary 
blacks, far from protesting territoriality, are now preaching ant 
even practicing it. If blacks must live in the ghettos, they reason, 
blacks must control the ghettos, their schools, houses, jobs, 
police, indeed all their institutions. Here is the ideology of se 
determination, an ideology which stresses not a political separa 
tism, not a black nation in Africa or a Muslim state in America, 
but rather black control of the ghettos. And this ideology, more 
than anything else, has transformed the blacks’ long-standing 
resentment of segregation into a profound sense of territoriality-, 

To say that assault displayed a marked degree of restraint 
too is not just to observe that the rioters attacked relatively few 
whites. Very few whites live in black ghettos, not many mos 
work there, and most blacks did not riot in white neighborhoods. 
Moreover, the blacks did attack passers-by and law enforcement 
officials, and often with terrible brutality. For these whites 
though not, of course, for the great majority safe in the suburbs— 
the situation was extremely dangerous. But even for them it was 
seldom fatal. Of the thousands of white civilians, policeme™ 
guardsmen, and soldiers involved in the riots, very 
killed and even fewer were deliberately killed. Indeed, the num 
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ber of whites killed in all the 1960s riots is lower than the number 
of blacks killed in the East St. Louis race riots a generation ago 
(Rudwick, 1964; Waskow, 1966). The reason is fairly simple. In 
none of the recent riots, not even in the Los Angeles, Newark, 
and Detroit riots, did the blacks attempt to murder the whites— 
to frighten them, beat them, and injure them, yes; but to murder 
them, no. Nor did the blacks assault the whites in the recent riots 
with anything like the savagery with which the whites massacred 
the blacks in an earlier time. 

The blacks’ restraint, which is one of the few reassuring 
things about the riots, has three major implications. First, despite 
the tragic history of racial subordination and segregation in the 
United States, most blacks have not yet written the whites off as 
fellow Americans or fellow men. Second, despite the deprivations 
and indignities of ghetto life, most blacks have not yet reached 
the conclusion that white America and white Americans are be- 
yond salvation. And third, despite the apocalyptic visions of the 
nationalists, most blacks have not yet accepted the proposition 
that blacks and whites cannot share the same moral ‘community. 
In view of the longstanding tradition of interracial rioting 1n the 
United States, this restraint is quite remarkable and highly im- 
pressive. It has one other implication: if the mood of the ghettos 
is accurately reflected in the acts of the rioters—and I believe it 
is—the blacks disaffection (though not their dissatisfaction) is 
probably somewhat less acute than is commonly thought. —— 

The riots made it quite clear, however, that eec i5 
mounting rapidly. The blacks’ patience is not inexhaustible, ^ n 
confidence is not boundless, and, as one rioter said toward the 
end of the Los Angeles riots, * [We've] been holding out for a long 
time, a long time; giving the white man a chance. AON it 
is not clear how much longer whites can count on the Ciy 
restraint. Nor, even conceding the exceptionally high level o! c 
erance for violence in the United States, 1s it clear how muc 
longer the blacks can count on the society's restraint. B 
must be mutual, and—as the behavior of the New Jersey a 
Guard, in one case, and the Detroit rieters, 1n another, revealed— 
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it is extremely difficult to sustain under riotous conditions ( r 

bet he blacks—divided by an attraction 
l., 1968). In any event, t DS Saral 


to black nationalism and a commitment to ^! r 
are being pulled in one way by restraint and in another by racism 


aken shortly after the Los Angeles riots 
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and territoriality. If the riots, and especially the assaults, are in- 
dicative, they are moving in an ominous direction. 


Further Questions 


Granted that the violence of the 1960s riots was a manifesta- 
tion of the grievances of the black ghettos—and that the rioting, 
looting, arson, and assault were a function of racial discrimina- 
tion, economic deprivation, consumer exploitation, and involun- 
tary residential segregation—two additional questions must be 
raised. First, if it is true—and I think it is—that many other 
ethnic minorities have suffered these grievances at one time or 
another, why have only the blacks resorted to full-scale rioting? 
Second, if it is also true—and again I think it is—that the blacks 
were worse off in the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s, why have they 
rioted for the first time in the 1960s? To phrase these questions 
somewhat differently: why have so many blacks protested in a 
manner unprecedented not only for other ethnic minorities but 
for themselves as well? Unfortunately, satisfactory answers can- 
not be offered at this point. The traditional histories of individual 
ghettos are extremely sketchy, and, what is worse, comparative 
study of the histories of ethnic minorities is scarcely underway 
(Blau & Duncan, 1967; Glazer & Moynihan, 1963; Osofsky, 
1966; Spear, 1967). But a few differences can be discerned, and 
some explanations can be suggested. 

There is little doubt that many other ethnic minorities have 
suffered these grievances at one time or another. The Irish were 
discriminated against in Boston in the 1840s and 1850s; so were 
the Jews and Italians in New York in the 1890s and 1900s, and the 
Mexicans and Japanese in Los Angeles in the 1910s and 1920s. 
The European immigrants were also depressed by chronic under- 
employment and extreme poverty in the nineteenth century; an 
the Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and in some cases native meri 
cans are not much better off in the twentieth. The European im- 
migrants were exploited by ghetto merchants too (Handlin, 1951, 
1959, 1964); and if the blacks are more deeply and widely caught 
in the installment economy today, so are most Americans what- 
ever their background. Lastly, the Irish, Jews, and Italians "I 
once confined, at least in part involuntarily, to rundown nelga 
borhoods in the central cities; and so are the Mexicans an 
Puerto Ricans a generation or two later (Caudill, 1963; F ogelson, 
1967; Handlin, 1951, 1959; Rischin, 1962; Sexton, 1965). Yet © 
all these minority groups, only the blacks have resorted to wide- 
spread violent protest. : 

Although a satisfactory explanation must await further bis- 
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torical and sociological studies of American minority groups, a 
few differences can be observed at this time. For one, the blacks 
have encountered more pervasive and prolonged racial discrimi- 
nation than any other minority group; and they have probably 
been less adequately prepared, culturally and psychologically, 
to cope with it. Secondly, the blacks are better off today than the 
European immigrants were a generation or two ago, but so is 
everyone else; and, by the standard economic indicators, they are 
much worse off than the whites. Third, the blacks are more 
susceptible to consumer exploitation now than the European 
immigrants ever were; and, by virtue of the predominance of white 
merchants, they are more inclined to regard it as a racial issue. 
And fourth, unlike the Irish, Jews, Italians, and even the Mexi- 
cans and Puerto Ricans, the blacks—and not only the first- 
generation blacks—are segregated by a process which is essentially 
involuntary (Elkins, 1959; Handlin, 1964; Marx, 1967; Weaver, 
1948; Wirth, 1922). These differences do not fully explain why 
the blacks have engaged in full-scale rioting. But they clearly 
indicate several ways in which these grievances are more pro- 
pounced in the black ghettos now than they were 1n the ethnic 
ghettos. : 

Nor is there much doubt that the blacks were worse off in 
earlier historical periods than in the 1960s. Racial discrimination 
—whether de facto school segregation, “Jim Crow public ac- 
commodations, restrictive real estate covenants, job ceilings for 
“the colored” —was everywhere more comprehensive and system- 
atic then. So was economic deprivation: whether measured by 
unemployment levels, occupational distribution, oF Magonem 
ings, blacks were less well off—absolutely and relatively—in the 
1930s, 1940s, and 1950s. Consumer exploitation was not as 
pervasive, if only because the installment economy was not re 
widespread; but otherwise the ghetto merchants, who were ev “He 
more likely to be white a generation ago, Were no he au: 
lous. Finally, involuntary residential segregation Was no bl 
common; it was also defended as desirable or at least inevitab e 


: t of- 
E nd even promoted by mos 
y most whites and sanctioned and even p! or's Commission on 


ficials (Abrams, 1955; Handlin, 1964; May 
Conditions in Harlem, 1936; Miller, 1964; Myrdal, Pn dg 
yet most blacks, though far from passively accep ne Harlem in 
ditions, did not resort to widespread rioting except in Harle: 


1935 and 1943 i 
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Again, though a satisfactory explana EE te ade at 
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this point. First, many blacks are utrag : 
discrimination because the expansion of civil rights in the recent 
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past has rendered the remaining abuses more visible and less tc 
erable. Second, many blacks are more frustrated by economic 
privation because the unprecedented prosperity of the econon 
since World War II has underscored the fact that they are not 

ceiving their fair share. Third, many blacks are more infuriated E 
consumer exploitation because the extraordinary spread of the i 
stallment system in the last few decades has made the ghe 
dependence on white merchants more obvious and less ac 
able. And fourth, many blacks are more incensed by involunta 
residential segregation not only because they have been deni 
the right to live outside the ghettos but also because they h 
repudiated the ideology which deprives them of the choice (Bre 
man, 1965; Conot, 1967; Isaacs, 1963). Again, these observatio 
do not fully explain why so many blacks have engaged in 
scale violent protest for the first time in the 1960s. But they do 
least suggest several reasons why these grievances are more oi 
sive than ever in the ghettos. 


Conclusions 


Reasons may be obscure, but results are clear. The black 
or at any rate a substantial minority of them—refuse to toler 
racial discrimination, economic deprivation, consumer exploi 
tion, and involuntary residential segregation any longer. Inste 
they intend to call attention to their grievances, to share in 
benefits of affluent America, to even the score with white mi 
chants, and ultimately to gain control over their communi 
They have long tried to do so through elections, demonstrat 
education, training, and other conventional channels; and 
will probably continue to do so. But the riots made it quite Ci 
that where the blacks find these channels obstructed they will n 
be confined by them. Nor will they be bound by the fear of arr 
the concern for personal safety, the commitment to orderly 
change, the trauma of white racism, and the other restrain 
rioting in the United States (Fogelson, 1968a). Under these 
cumstances it is not remarkable that a significant minority O! 
blacks are now prepared, éven determined, to resort to vio 
until their grievances are redressed. 

What is remarkable is that thus far the rioters have be 
restrained and selective. By restrained I mean that for all the 
ing and assault, very few blacks attempted to kill white pas 
by, policemen, or national guardsmen. And by selective 
that for all the looting and burning, even fewer sought to 
banks, insurance companies, courthouses, and city halls. For 
the violence and destruction, most blacks struck out exclusiy 
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against local policemen, ghetto merchants, and other obvious 
sources of their grievances. A few radicals aside, they did not 
renounce membership in American society; nor did they challenge 
its basic economic organization or political legitimacy. The rioters 
did not lack the opportunities either. Although the police, Na- 
tional Guard, and in some instances federal soldiers cordoned 
off the ghettos and otherwise contained the rioters, their restraint 
and selectivity were essentially self-imposed. In other words the 
violence was directed at the system’s abuses and not the system it- 
self because the rioters were trying to alert the society rather than 
overturn it. 

Whether the blacks will remain restrained and selective—or 
whether they will arm themselves and murder whites, loot stores 
and burn buildings outside the ghettos, and in effect resort to 
rebellion rather than protest—is hard to tell. But if this course is 
to be avoided, the responsibility lies not only with the blacks but 
also with the whites. It is incumbent upon the blacks to abide by 
the unwritten, yet effective, rule whereby American society tol- 
erates the rioting precisely because it is restrained and selective. 
They must realize that terrorism will be met with repression and 
that the outcome will be worse for them than for anyone else. The 
whites, for their part, must recognize that in a democracy social 
justice is the fundamental precondition for public order—and not 
vice-versa. It is incumbent upon the white majority to eliminate 
privation, consumer exploita- 
egregation as quickly and as 


completely as possible. And not solely to previ 
blacks or even to preserve order in the ghettos, but also to estab- 
lish a closer relationship between the principles and the practices 


of American democracy. 
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America: a symbol of freedom and discussion, rational 
thought, tolerance of new ideas, equality and justice for all. 
America: a symbol of violent brawls, unrestrained vigilante ac- 
tivity, forcible suppression of minority or olitical undesirables. 

. _ The American creed enhances the dignity and worth of the 
individual. ITEM: The forcible internment and evacuation of the 
Japanese on the West Coast during World War II. . . the de- 
grading practices and oppressive atmosphere of ghetto life... 
the bureaucratization and consequent commercialization of 
modern man’s daily existence. f 

The American creed embodies the idea of persuasion, not 
force, to get one’s ideas accepted. Governments, said rn Locke, 
should operate with the consent of the governed in the decisions 
which affect them. ITEM: The disenfranchisement of millions, 
whether forcibly due to requirements of race, residence, or age, 
or voluntarily because they feel alienated and indifferent to the 


very government itself. : 

The American creed, as spelled out in the First Amendment, 
Stresses free speech, wide-ranging and rational discussion, all of 
which implies a tolerance of new, perhaps unpleasant or threaten- 
ing ideas. ITEM: The periodic convulsions in our history, often 
occurring in the aftermath of war, which have clamped down on 
radical protest against the actions of the Establishment . . . the 
Alien and Sedition Laws . . . The Red Scare. - - McCarthyism. 

The American creed enshrines the concept of law (a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men) but has failed to realize that the law 
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itself can be an oppressive instrument used by those in power to 
justify the status quo. An ethical dilemma is created when violence 
is used to support, as well as attack, the democratic system, when 
a double standard is used to judge violence: the violence of the 
State (police, military) has been approved and legitimated, where- 
as the private violence of individuals and groups has been con- 
demned. Undoubtedly, the increasing enas of dissent today 
is due to a growing awareness that this double standard is no 
longer tenable. Even when overt physical violence is deplored the 4 
more subtle, covert forms of violence inherent in the very systen 
itself are ignored or glossed over. 

What is the significance of this juxtaposition between the 
gentle nature of the American creed and the violent nature of the 
American experience? Does the one give the lie to the other? Ca 
democracy and violence coexist in a society? Must violence con: 
tinue to be an integral part of the American scene in the future, as 
it has in the past? Such are the searing questions which face 


Lun ^ 

he above few illustrations from American history are s! 
ficient to point up the gap between the American creed, whi 
establishes criteria for an ideal democracy, and the reality of t 
day-to-day workings of the American system. To the degree thi 
such a gap exists, a climate conducive to violence is created. 
use of violence can neither be denounced and deplored, nor simply 
suppressed. Ironically, as shall be seen, the occurrence of vio- 
lence, and particularly the threat of its occurrence, may prov 
salutary to both the democratic process and the democratic idea 
It is thus imperative that we search for psychological and bio- 
logical clues to the roots of violence, as well as explore the soc 
and political setting in which violence occurs. Only in this way 
can we hope to understand violence and, perhaps, to be able t€ 
place it in its proper perspective as an instrument for good, as 
well as evil, in our society. 


The Nature of Violence 


When men behave violently, they are invariably trying, 
settle the numerous conflicts, hostilities, and antagonisms whi 
arise among them. The resolution of most types of conflicts ? 
through peaceful, institutional methods, but should such non 
violent pressures fail to resolve the conflict, one side or the other 
may resort to violence. Violence can be defined as coercive 
havior which results in harm and destruction to others. Vio 
behavior may be directed at either animate or inanimate obj 
It may be evinced by overt physical action or by intangible p$% 
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chological or mental behavior. Violence represents one way in 
which an individual (or group) involved in a conflict seeks to 
remove an object he sees as blocking fulfillment of his goals. 


Types of Violence 


The most obvious form of violence is overt physical assault on 
another person or group of persons. This is what is commonly 
meant by violence: a perpetrator who physically harms or injures 
someone else. Such activity may be undertaken for a variety of 
motives ranging from fear and panic to sadistic pleasure, but the 
end result is always harm and perhaps total destruction of another 
human being. Such behavior is universally banned as illegitimate 
and illegal. Yet there are some overt acts of physical violence, 
both individual and group, which are institutionalized and thus 
legitimized by the social system. Corporal punishment of children 
by parents or teachers, the use of force by police and by soldiers 
in wartime, murder of rival gang chieftains or members of feuding 
families or clans have all been sanctioned at various times by 
different elements within most societies. i 

Harder to recognize, but potent nonetheless, is the covert, 
psychological violence which assaults another’s self-esteem and 
dignity.’ Anthropological sources are re lete with references to 
the destructive harm which can be inflicted by Po 
forces. The magical incantations of the witch-doctor, when fully 
believed in by the members of the tribe, can succeed in causing 
grave terror, illness, even death to the intended victim. Psychol- 
ogists testify to the mental harm inflicted on children by Bo, 
who, wittingly or not, use their superior mental powers to estroy 
a child's self-confidence—as well as to the insecurity that comes 
from not being sure that one is loved. Divorce courts are filled 
with those who have mastered the art of inflicting psychological 
violence on each other—the process has even been given a. E 
"mental cruelty." Such covert violence, when it is recognized as 


such, is also universally condemned. j "mi 

There also is a type of covert violence which may be Con 
tionalized within a society as part of its prevailing m “ii sir 
and beliefs, no less potent in its capacity to wrea am din. 
jury, whether it is unintentional, misguided, or ey Amt 
as such. Social systems based on caste, slavery, reas von 
those that tolerate urban ghettos include as part of the cere 
tion process for their members a fundamental violation of individ- 


ual dignity and integrity. 


"Tam indebted for the distinction between “overt and “covert” violence to 


-N.Garver's “What Violence Is” (The Nation, June 24, 1968). 
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The definition of violence must be broad enough to include 
not only specific actions deliberately intended to injure others, 
but also intangible behavior, even non-action, which has the same 
result. For example, current American policies on abortion which 
result in discrimination between those who, being rich, can afford 
to go abroad to have an expensive operation and those who are 
poor and thus must choose between having an unwanted child or 
risking one’s life, surely do violence to the latter group. 


Threat and Violence 


No discussion of the use of violence as a tool for resolving 
conflict can neglect the significant role played by the threat of its 
use to gain compliance. In fact the threat of violence, which puts 
individuals, groups, or nations in fear of harm or destruction, is 
recognized by common law as one mode of assault and is illegal, 
even when no overt act is alleged. This is well illustrated in the 
famous U.S. Supreme Court Case, Dennis v. US (339 US 162), 
and other subsequent cases relating to the Smith Act, in which 
individual members of the Communist Party were convicted for 
conspiring to organize a group to teach in the future the violent 
overthrow of the government. For the threat to be elfective the 
person menaced must feel that the threat is not idle, that the other 
would really impose the sanctions he promises. The coercive 
power in non-violent demonstrations is enhanced by the threat 
of violence, since the “power structure" fears that the nonviolent 
movement may turn violent and thus reacts to the nonviolence 
This phenomenon has spread from the civil rights movement t0 
the peace movement, where police violence has been characteristic 
of anti-draft protests (e.g., Oakland, October, 1967) and more 
generalized anti-establishment protests (e.g., Chicago, August, 
1968). È 

There is a correlation between the threat of violence and its 
actual occurrence: the more effectively the threat is used, the less 
the probability that overt violence will break out. Peaceful demon- 
strators, such as pickets or marchers, expect results to come about 
due to a change of heart in the opponent. But significant changes 
often occur less for that reason and more because the opponen 
fears the threat of violence and rushes to mollify the protestors: 
If actual violence does occur, it comes solely because the threat 
crystallizes into such reality in the opponent's mind that he uses 
violence to put it down. Many times it is this violent outbre2^ 
rather than the peaceful demonstrations that preceded it, t 
succeeds in winning the day for the protestors. For example 
peaceful marches by black men, women, and children to i 


courthouse in Selma, Alabama in March, 1965, to try to registe! 
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to vote, attracted much public attention and dismay as they were 
met by tear gas, night sticks, and whips wielded by Alabama 
state troopers. The subsequent deaths of a Selma Negro and a 
white Unitarian minister from Boston, Reverend James J. Reeb, 
escalated the level of violence and secured sympathetic press and 
television coverage around the world. This meant that a much 
larger group of hitherto neutral bystanders was drawn into the 
sphere, an example of what E. E. Schattschneider (1960) has 
called the contagiousness of conflict. Looking back at the turmoil 
of the early years of the civil rights struggle as well as the violence- 
filled summers of the mid-1960s, from the relative calm of the 
summers of 1968-69, it is interesting to speculate that the dynam- 
ics of the threat of violence have been at work. Experience with 
riots in most major Northern cities has certainly induced both fear 
and respect among white power-holders as to black willingness 
and capability to utilize violence. Undoubtedly, some of the 
changes that have come about, not only in material conditions 
but also in beliefs and attitudes, are in response to the effective 
use of the threat of violence. However, if a point is reached where 
the general public comes to view the use of violence as mass dis- 
order, the threat can lose its effectiveness in preventing violence. 
As the rioting on the nation’s campuses has shown, authorities 
receive public sanction to retaliate with whatever degree of force 
they deem necessary. The resulting atmosphere of heightened fear 
and tension serves only to antagonize and further polarize oe 
community without securing any rea disadvantage 

groups. Televised violence has not helped the students’ cause: 


Variations in Violence 
1962; Coser, 1956; 


1960; Simmel, 1955) 
ber of variables which affect the 
‘or one thing, the more in- 


tegrated into the society the individuals or groups involved, the 


less likely the conflict is to be violent. St ) 
(Berelson and Steiner, 1964; Coleman, 1967) substantiate the 
readiness with which those w. 1 

with the community will overstep the bounds of Pe BI 
nels and carry disputes into disruptive methods. ne y n 
more highly organized the individuals and groups, t 5 ess cha: * 
there is that they will participate in violent conflict. For id e 
a recent study of urban youth gangs during the age T s n 
Chicago (Spergel, 1968) found that members of the better o 
ganized and established gangs tended not to participate in p 
riots. When the gang was destroyed or could no longer satisly its 
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members’ needs, riotous behavior was likely to ensue. 

A third variable that affects the violence of conflict is the 
nature of the weapons available to the parties: the more destruc- 
tive the means at hand, the more violent the conflict. Finally, the 
social and economic status of the parties is significant, since the 
more they are victims of deprivations, the more they tend to ex- 
press their conflicts in violent forms. The overwhelming majority 
of homicides and other assaultive crimes are committed by per- 
sons from the lowest stratum of society (Wolfgang & Ferracutti, 
1967). However, it is not the “dregs” of society, but those newly 
part of and aspiring to join the middle class who form the back- 
bone of the collective violence of riots and revolutions. Classic 
studies of revolutionary violence (Brinton, 1938; de Tocqueville, 
1856) have emphasized relative, rather than absolute, deprivation 
as the cause of the violence which often accompanies an improve- 
ment in conditions; a more recent study (Davies, 1962) has sub- 
stantiated the importance of a felt discrepancy between the per- 
petrator of violence and those around him with whom he com- 
pares himself. Investigations of the ghetto riots of the Sixties have 
arrived at the same conclusion: not those who were poorest, but 
those who were comparatively better-off, somewhat better edu- 
cated, more ambitious, more inculcated with middle-class aspira- 
ene cies in and approved of the rioting (Kerner, et al., 

Violence has been viewed as a means of resolving conflict, 
but are its varying forms all parts of the same phenomenon? Are 
there threads which tie together such behavior as suicide, murder, 
revolution, and urban rioting? The question is too complex for 
any simple answer, but on balance it would appear that a unifying 
thread does exist. Studies of varying types of violence, ranging 
from suicide to riot and warfare (Bienen, 1968; Iglitzin, 1966) 
indicate that violence occurs when the political channels are 
closed—or are so rigid and inaccessible to particular groups that 
they feel they must take matters into their own hands if they wish 
to bring about social change. All violent types of behavior are not 
only motivationally the same, but also have similar targets an 
results; individuals and groups which act violently are simply tW? 
sides of the same coin. Underlying all types of violence is a pre 
vailing mood of frustration, alienation, despair, and a sense ° 
pouce as individuals as well as groups feel unable Wi 
ulfill themselves through the conventionally approved means 9 
society. The potential suicide who feels things “closing in OF 
him,” the jealous husband who kills his wife because he has lost 
her affection, these are not so different in their common fear 27 
anxiety, their shared perception of no other viable alternatives 
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open to them, from the violent behavior of a street-gang or a 
ghetto uprising. 


The Target of Violence 


In both individual and group violence the target can vary. 
It may be personalized to the degree that all the frustrations and 
anxieties are perceived as stemming from one source. In violence 
in its individual form, we can place homicide, rape, and assassina- 
tion—the latter a case where not only one's personal troubles but 
all the political ills of the nation are attributed to the power figure 
marked out. Group violence can be personalized as well, as wit- 
ness the lynch mob, where the collective act of violence-letting 
against the chosen victim assuages, at least momentarily, under- 
lying feelings of inadequacy, inferiority, and malaise. 

The target of both group and individual violence may, sec- 
ondly, be turned in on itself. The individual who commits suicide 
is not only without hope and depressed but also is unable to let 
out his aggression against others, even those who may actually be 
oppressing him. Likewise, the long years of slavery and segrega- 
tion in the South, where blacks were unable to direct their ag- 
gressions outward against the whites, resulted in large numbers 
of intra-group and man-wife homicides, beatings, and knifings. 

Finally, the target of violence may be a substitute which is 
used to sublimate one’s feelings when the real source of the anxi- 
ety is either not perceived or understood, or else is insulated from 
attack. So the individual who is forced to take verbal abuse from 
his boss at work and goes home and kicks the cat or his wife or 
uses a punching bag is attempting to work off his violent pu 
There is a very real sense in which the summer violence in d : 
black ghetto in our urban centers has precisely this same in o 
quality. Black youngsters, facing the world from a perpetua eon 
dition of frustration, the source of which is perceived in terms o 
inaccessible abstractions such as “the white power structure or 
“the establishment,” respond, not surprisingly, by EE out a 
something tangible and closely involved with their own lives su 
as their stores, schools, ghetto buildings. 


Violence and the State i 
No discussion of the nature of violence is complete ME 
underlining the heavy responsibility exercised by the esau 
the prime user of violence. The idea that the state 1s the ee 
monopolist of physical violence was expressed by Max Weber im 
1919 and has been reiterated often since then. The state, aceon 
ing to Weber, is the exclusive source of the “right” to use violence 
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gree penny by the authorities. This raises some interesti 
mora 


tion implied not harm, but benefit to all concerned. Thoi 
Hobbes recognized this problem too when he asserted in 1651 
that men, anxious to be relieved of the ever-present fear of viol 
death, voluntarily consent to submit themselves to the rul 
all-powerful sovereign who monopolizes all power and violence 
Here then is the supreme paradox: men, in order to escape fron 
violence from each other, make a union to submit to the violent 
of one who is over all. The question of the legitimacy of the stat 
violence is crucial to both Weber’s and Hobbes’s arguments. h 
citizens must consider the state's use of violence as proper ? 


must consider the violence legitimate? All? A majority? Even i 
the latter case there is difficulty; no doubt a majority of the cit 
zens (white) in Selma, Alabama or Philadelphia, Mississip} 


defend existing power distributions is given both legal and mor 
justification. It should be added that although the state Us 
physical violence when it kills, imprisons, or otherwise punish 
those who transgress its rules, it also makes effective use o 
threat, rather than the actual application, of violence. One oi t 
first to recognize the utility of the threat of violence, and of t 
advantages of small doses rather than indiscriminate use of v 
lence, was Machiavelli. Writing in 1521, he argued that if violent 
was necessary to preserve the state, its institutions, wealth 2 
values, it was desirable—especially if not in excessive amounts. 


The Sources of Violence 


Psychological Sources 


The attempt to probe the roots of violence has concen 
man for centuries. Is there a biological basis of violence or 1 
environmentally produced? Is violence a pervasive characteris! 
of the human condition, a “heart of darkness," which, as Josi 
Conrad implied, is found not only in deepest Africa but eve? 
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where, within the breast of every man, civilized or savage? In 
order to deal with these questions one must seek below the level 
of the violent act to the complex of hostile feelings and antagon- 
isms which are its underpinning. 

Violence is the extreme form of aggressive behavior, and thus 
one must search out the sources of aggression in order to under- 
stand violence. It is an oft debated question as to whether or not 
aggression is innate or a learned response to external stimuli. The 
behavior patterns of the animal kingdom provide valuable in- 
sights. Hostility, defensive posture in protection of territorial 
and property rights, antagonistic attacks on intruding strangers 
or sexual rivals, have all been carefully described and analyzed 
by animal biologists. 

The argument that aggression in animals is innate has been 
made most forcefully by Konrad Lorenz (1966). Lorenz takes the 
position that there is a “fighting instinct” in beast and man which 
is directed against members of the same species. Such aggression 
performs important self-preserving roles since it helps the animal 
to overcome the hostile forces he encounters 1n the world, while 
at the same time providing a kind of “natural selection" necessary 
in a world of limited resources. A noted animal biologist (Scott, 
1958) has taken issue with the Lorenz thesis that peu is an 
innate urge that must be satisfied, just like sex a» hunger. On 
the contrary, Scott maintains, the chain of causation for pastes 
sion traces back to the external environment, and the behavior o! 
fighting comes in response to outside stimulation. Carefully or 
trolled studies of primates, both in their native habitat an " 
captivity, lend support to the thesis that aggression is a learn’ 


response. In fact, no definitive proof exists to date that aggression 


must be exercised regardless of what happens in the external en- 


vironment (Wolfgang & Ferracutti, 1967). 
Turning from anima | bei 

the debate over the source of mankin 

violent behavior is far from M Bar Ar 

aggression is an innate drive in nuny s s 

ming from the strong territorial imperatives which govern both 


j lution 
worlds. Ardrey traces back man s evoluti ; 
to his inborn aggressive instinct which motivated him to develop 


ever more deadly weapons, since. unlike animals he d 
none of his own. Other explanations of E in moans 
range from the psychoanalytic to the pey aooga oli : M 
personality factors. It was Sigmund Freud whose famous i ry 
of “the death instinct” implied that aggression was innate in 
man, as well as in animal. Men are not gentle, friendly gom 
desiring love and simply defending themselves when attacked, 
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he said, but “a powerful measure of desire for aggression has 
to be reckoned as part of their instinctual endowment (Freud, 
1930)." Recently, support for this position has come from the 
English psychoanalyst, Anthony Storr (1968). Aggression, he 
asserts unequivocally, *is a drive as innate, as natural, and as 
powerful as sex. . . . In man, as in other animals, the aggressive 
drive is an inherited constant, of which we cannot rid ourselves, 
and which is absolutely necessary for survival (p. 109).” Storr 
thus takes issue with the theory which maintains that for aggres- 
sion to take place, some kind of frustration must have previously 
occurred, and that the organism is responding to this outside 
stimulus (Berkowitz, 1962; Buss, 1961). Storr argues, in contrast, 
that there is an inborn, physiological mechanism which presses 
for fulfillment, a state of aggressive tension similar to sexual 
arousal, for which an outlet must be found. 

If the weight of empirical evidence that aggression is innate 
is not conclusive, there is general agreement that aggression plays 
a vital role in human behavior. One can distinguish between nor- 
mal aggression which is a healthy manifestation and “abnormal” 
aggression which tends toward violence. So, Storr maintains cor- 
rectly, we all require competition, differentiation, controversy, 
and conflict in order to define ourselves psychologically and 
physically. Aggression plays a healthy role by helping the growing 
child break free of parental domination, and in so doing, preserve 
and define his own identity. It is only when some type of psycho- 
pathology prevents aggression from being normally expressed, 
that it turns to hatred and violence and is either repressed, turned 
inward, or let out in explosive forms. 

If hostility is widespread and the capacity for aggression 
endemic, we must still deal with the question of why, given similar 
external conditions, some individuals behave violently and others 
do not. There are several elements involved in the answer: the 
personality of the individual, the family patterns which mold him, 
the particular cultural and regional environment in which he finds 
himself, and, most significant, the social structure of which every 
individual is a member. There is the violence-prone individua 
and there also is the violence-prone social setting. When these 
intersect, then overt—Aas against potential —violence occurs. 

Whereas it is characteristic of the infant to view the world 
from a solipsistic vantage point in which everything exists to sati" 
fy his own needs and desires, when such an attitude persists into 
adulthood it indicates a deep-seated immaturity and insecurity: 
The individual who views others as objects to be exploited or 
manipulated for his own satisfaction, whose only way to buttress 
a weak ego is at the expense of other people, comes to regar 
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violence as the proper way to resolve conflict. Violence in such an 
individual thus takes on an addictive character—the more it is 
used to satisfy needs, the more habit-forming it becomes (Toch, 
1969). It is normal for the young child to be instinctively aware 
of his own weaknesses and vulnerability vis-a-vis adults, and thus 
to respond aggressively to them. But if maturity does not bring 
with it a strengthening of the ego, then as an adult he will tend 
to react aggressively as part of his normal response pattern, even 
when the situation does not call for such behavior. 

There are other factors which tend to give rise to violence— 
generative feelings of anxiety and insecurity in early childhood 
relationships. In particular, an uneven show of love and affection 
by mother to child may serve to increase his insecurity. In addi- 
tion, parental rejection, imitation and identification with the 
aggressive behavioral patterns exhibited by either parent (espe- 
cially the father), all serve to heighten the violence-prone potential 
of the developing individual. There is, furthermore, an abundance 
of literature in the field of psychology which points up the close 
connection between aggression in the child and the use of parental 
punishment (Buss, 1961; Sears, Maccoby & Levin, 1957). 

It is undeniable that, particularly in Western society, the 
very process of familial socialization, by which a child becomes 
acculturated into the norms and mores of the wider society, con- 
sists of a constant series of conflicts to which he will often respond 
with violent aggression. In fact, as one scholar has shown Par- 
sons, 1951), violence generated by the social structure is particu- 


larly stimulated by the pressures inherent in the individual's re- 
lationships with hi i , and his siblings. Especially 
ationships with his parents, his peers Mei mam 


important is the role which the modern uni 
urban, industrialized society. Relatively isolated, dependent on 
the occupational status of the father, whose work is done m sepa- 
rate premises, the members of the modern family are su n fe 
high levels of insecurity. This builds up a large EO of la rent 
aggression” in both boys and girls—in boys, as a rm t pen 
the ever-present female role model of the mother; in girls, | au 
of ambivalent feelings towards motherhood and femininity. Ob- 


servati A . fi hi Iti I 
ations of child behavior at all ages con irm this, alt oug 

oys tend to rate higher in the direct expression of a gression 
: Maccoby, 1966). he wide- 


and to show less anxiety over its use ( : 
Spread prevalence of di “machismo” syndrome shows howread 
ly maleness is equated with overt physical agresion, lose y 
related to family patterns are occupational pressures for ac eve: 
ment and a stress on status and prestige. These serve toirem ores 
insecurities which may already have developed in childhood, an 
therefore are contributory to violence-producing tendencies. 
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Social Sources 


Violence is not as evenly distributed within a society as one 
would expect if it were simply due to individual aberration. There 
are regional areas in which there is an excessive amount of vio- 
lence. Also, there are families, tribes, and ethnic groups which 
are more violent than the surrounding culture. Recognition of 
these facts has led to the notion of a subculture of violence (Wolfgang 
& Ferracutti, 1967) in which there is a learning environment, 
handed down from generation to generation, which serves to legit- 
imize violent behavior for the members. The values of the sub- 


group set it apart from and cause conflicts with the larger society. | 


uch a group-wide acceptance of violent attitudes and behavior 
serves to explain the high affinity for violence (using homicide 
figures) among males, non-whites, and adolescents. Generally, 
more violence is found in urban communities and is increasing 
among the young. 

The subcultural thesis appears equally valid in explaining 
rural violence in isolated central Sardinia or the "violencia" 
raging for the last 15 years in Colombia. The more highly in- 
tegrated are the members into the subculture, the more they 
express attitudes, assumptions, and perceptions which view vio- 


lence permissively, and thus suffer no guilt from engaging in it. © 


Obviously; not all individuals growing up within such a setting 
actually engage in violence; one must conclude that those individ- 
uals most susceptible, due to their own personality inadequacies, 
will be the ones for whom the permissive context provides needed 
support. Nonetheless, empirical evidence appears most persuasive 
that the specific environmental milieu in which the individual 
develops and matures can be a potent catalytic agent in inculcat- 
ing violent tendencies. 

à Though it is possible to explain violence in terms of person- 
ality factors and, similarly, on the basis of regional and sub- 
cultural influences, neither interpretation is adequate to explain 
the incidence and intensity of the society-wide violence which has 
always characterized mankind and which is so pervasive today: 
Certainly, it is not only the emotionally maladjusted or the mem- 
bers of a slum-based minority group who engage in violence. AS 
already indicated, the root causes of violence lie deep within 
society itself. Particularly in our own century, many violent acts 
appear to be detached from any emotion whatsoever, motivate 


purely by the desire to be part of the violent action itself. This 15 4 


the kind of violence occasionally found in the teen-age gang; * 
notorious example was the “Egyptian King” homicide in 1957 | 
New York City, where a gang of boys jointly murdered a fifteen- 


ee 


| 
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year-old boy partially crippled by polio.) Participation in such 
an act appears to give the individuals a sense of their own exis- 
tence and of belonging to the group, and this may be very impor- 
tant for those who feel that life is purposeless and futile. The sense 
of boredom and emptiness which may lead variously to conform- 
ism, alcoholism, experimentation with sex and drugs, emotional 
illness, or juvenile delinquency and crime is everywhere the same. 
When it occurs within the suffocating confines of the ghetto, the 
temptation to break the pattern with violence is enhanced. 

Numerous writers and critics, such as Arthur Miller and 
Norman Mailer, have argued that such detached violence is to be 
expected from an era which deadens and suffocates man’s spon- 
taneous expression of his own nature. Those who feel bored and 
unfulfilled in life, particularly if they are young, seem to have a 
strong affinity for the violent act. This state of mind is described 
poignantly by Arthur Miller (1962): 

The delinquent is stuck with his boredom, stuck inside it, stuck to it, until 
for two or three minutes he “lives”; he goes on a raid around the corner 
and feels the thrill of risking his skin or his life as he smashes a bottle filled 
with gasoline on some other kid’s head... it is LIFE... standing 
around with nothing coming up is as close to dying as you can get... - 
(p. 51). 
Miller’s observations are remarkably paralleled by these remarks 
of a 15 year-old Harlem youth (Clark, 1965): 
Well, the gang, they look for trouble, and then if they can’t find no trouble, 
find something they can do, find something they can play around. Go in 
the park, find a bum, hit him in the face, pee in his face, kick him down, 
then chase him, grab him and throw him over the fence. (p- 3) 

As has been mentioned earlier, sociological data support the 
finding of a high correlation between economie and social status 
on the one hand, and violence on the other; those who are poor 
commit more violent acts. Moreover, whether one includes homi- 
cides, assault and battery, or the collective violence of riots, it s 
invariably true that a large number of the vent pa oe 
only economically deprived but also racially E 1 968) dex 
recent study of the riot-torn city of Newark (Wright, helene 
shown the depth of disadvantage of its citizens Eb to n - 
major cities in the nation: the highest rates for crime, tu! pem iion 
syphilis, gonorrhea, maternal mortality, and daytime population 


turnover in the nation. It has become apparent to all bes s 
see that within our highly affluent, urbanized society there ex 


countless numbers of those who are both ^ ein and pora 
suffering from a deep-seated social malaise, from fee ot of ali a 
ation from accepted norms and standards, i.e., anomie. merica 
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society is stratified and those at the bottom realize they have only 
limited access to the success goals of the dominant value system. 
At the same time, they receive messages from all sides that failure 
to achieve these goals is bad. It is this conflict between their aspi- 
rations and the paucity of legitimate means for realizing them 
that creates anomic conditions, which, in turn, provide a receptive 
climate for violence. 

To be poor and a member of a minority group in American 
society means inevitable conflict between the prevailing standards 
of the community and the harsh realities of economic and social 
acaba It does not inevitably mean violence, however. 

hose at the very bottom, who are totally dependent on organiza- 
tions and institutions to meet their needs, wil ordinarily go along 
[one need accepting their plight, too much caught up in the daily 

attle for survival to have time or energy for protest activities. 
In time, they come to exist in a culture of poverty which is passed 
down from generation to generation, as was dramatically illus- 
trated in a study of urban poverty in Mexico City (Lewis, 1961). 
But those like the rioters in the black ghettos who, due to their 
youth, better education, longer residence in the city, Northern 
upbringing, or stronger feelings of racial pride, are not overcome 
by the torpor of abject poverty are ripe to participate in any €x 
plosive outburst. In the last analysis, whether one refers to Mexi- 
can slum-dwellers, black residents of northern ghettos, Puerto 
Ricans living a substandard existence in New York City, migrant 
workers in California, the problems are rooted in anomic condi- 
tions: frustrated hopes, hostility and cynicism due to unrespor 
siveness on the part of the government, and deep resentments 
and grievances which are intensely volatile, awaiting only a trig- 
gering incident to erupt into violence. 


Political Sources 


Political factors are extremely potent as sources of violence. 
In particular, the state's participation in the use of violence, the 
specific behavior of its peace-keeping officials, as well as the more 
intangible philosophical and ideological views current among 
militants and intellectuals, all contribute to a general climate 
conducive to violence. 

_ Official violence is contagious, whether it is exercised by 
police or by a whole nation waging war. Where such public VIO" 
lence is deemed legitimate and given moral sanction, it tends to 
create a climate where illegitimate, that is, private violence, !5 
nourished. Organized, official participation in violence by om 
government in the first World War left its legacy in the form 9 
private violence on the domestic scene. In this country, 
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strikes touched the lives of over one million workers in 1919; a 
revival of the Ku Klux Klan, the activities of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World all contributed to a heightened level of violent 
action within the system. More recently, the militarism which 
has characterized this country’s posture during the last decade, 
and about which President Eisenhower warned in his farewell 
speech, has played its share in contributing to a permissive atti- 
tude toward violence. The fact that our country has been at war or 
in a state of war-readiness for almost twenty years has surely 
contributed to the high incidence of juvenile delinquency today, 
as well as to the readiness of officials at all levels of government to 
call out armed forces to “repel” dissidents (Schlesinger, 1968). 

History provides numerous examples of rioting directly re- 
lated to police behavior. Rioting in two periods of English history, 
1660-1714 and 1810-1820, has been especially well scrutinized 
(Rudé, 1964). In both cases, local constables were helpless before 
the rioters, and the army and navy, brought in to assist the local 
authorities, were too weakened by internal troubles. In our own 
country the race riots of earlier years and the more recent ghetto 
riots that have marked almost every major northern city in the 
1960s show the same pattern: violence increases to the degree that 
the authorities become involved in the issues. A study of the major 
riots of 1919 (Waskow, 1966) has shown that the unneutral ac- 
tions of the police on behalf of the white community had n 
to do with turning initial incidents into full-scale riots, and acte 
as the final spark which incited these riots. : 

In the recent ghetto riots, although the underlying causes 
have deep economic and social roots, the actual violence was n 
almost every case precipitated by some police action. So intense 


is the depth of black resentment against the police that often 


even a trivial or commonplace police action is enough to a off 
what by now has become a familiar pattern of Soe aig oi io- 
lence on both sides (Kerner, et al., 1968). Sources s : ioa 
sentment against the police can be traced to genios acto da 
conviction that blacks are subject to brutality and Ru 
by the police; a lack of black membefs on urban iue Fue a 
feeling that the police are corrupt and tend to ADU i ega s 
tices within the ghetto; and finally, a feeling of help dpa 
powerlessness with respect to getting these grievances remed m 
All of these factors contribute to the climate for i m in 
the ghetto. Furthermore, as one study of prison riots has UN 
(Ohlin, 1956), if opportunities for peaceful visi ES a d 
cut off, or sharp new deprivations introduced in the midst o gen 
erally difficult conditions, generalized aggressions are easily 


transformed into violent outbreaks. 
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The degree to which a conflict is intensified by ideological 
factors increases the likelihood that violent means will be used. 
As Georges Sorel (1908) recognized, the use of myths and sym- 
bols, both negative and positive, serves to increase the volatile 
nature of the conflict by appealing to men on emotional and non- 
rational levels. Sorel hoped that the particular myth which he 
described, the proletarian violence of the general strike, would 
serve as a rallying point for workers everywhere and would bring 
a kind of spiritual salvation to a world corrupted by middle-class 
values. 

In the contemporary scene, others have developed different 
myths designed to ie with modern issues, many of which help 
to create a climate of tolerance for, if not active encouragement 
of, the use of violence. Frantz Fanon (1966), psychoanalyst and 
leading spokesman of the Algerian revolution, has had wide in- 
fluence among young militant groups everywhere when he argues 
that the victim of colonial oppression must use violence to over- 
throw the hated order. The colonial regime rules by means of 
violence, he says, and the victim must simply lay hold of this vio- 
lence and change its direction. Violence, in Fanon’s words, “is 
thus seen as comparable to a royal pardon; the colonialized man 
finds his freedom in and through violence." Militant groups in the 
United States, such as the Black Panthers, find this analogy 25 
appropriate to the ghetto life of the black man here as to the native 
under alien rule in Africa. Che Guevara, Regis Debray, and Mao 
Taer Be are heroes to countless young militants in every coun- 
try, who find the actions and writings on revolution and guerrilla 
warfare of these leaders a source of inspiration and an example 
to be emulated. 


Violence and Democracy 


The task of evaluating the positive and negative aspects of 
violence within the American democratic system is immensely 
difficult because the verdict depends to such a large degree on 
subjective ranking of values and priorities. To one, the socia 
changes wrought by years of violent labor strife in America are o 
such patent benefit to the society that the violence is deeme 
deplorable but necessary; to another, the bitter animosities an 
bloodshed which accompanied that labor strife far outweigh any 
gains made, and thus the violence is condemned. Furthermore 
while the private use of violence undoubtedly conflicts with cur- 
rent moral standards, this has not always been true. Standaras 
of appraisal of violence, especially towards minority groups, have 
varied greatly. Violent action against American Indians, excessive 
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force directed against Japanese on the West Coast, and brutality 
against the Negro have been condoned by various segments of the 
population. Even today, official violence is given moral sanction, 
especially if the targets are “deviants” from the mainstream such 
as hippies or war protestors. In short, though everyone condemns 
violence, its use has been widespread in society, both by official 
and nonofficial sources. 

Within American society there is a widespread affirmation 
of the democratic ethic, the very essence of which is the abhor- 
rence of violence and the settlement of conflicts peaceably, rather 
than by coercive means. In theory, democracy flourishes when 
there is an absence of repressive governmental behavior, a mini- 
mal socio-economic living standard which enables the population 
to have the education and leisure necessary to be informed and 
involved in political issues, an absence of deep cleavages within 
the society, and finally, when there are available channels 
through which those who feel aggrieved can protest against the 
Status quo. 


Ideal and Reality 


What happens when the day-to-day operation of the Ameri- 
can system falls far short of the high criteria implied by the above 
model of democracy? There obviously exists a large gap between 
ideal and practice when there are large groups of people who: 
(1) have not adequately socialized the majority values and beliefs; 
(2) are subject to malaise and anomie rather than to active in- 
volvement in the system; and (3) feel that since they have no part 
in making the laws and rules which govern their behavior, * qu 
is no obligation to obey them. Furthermore, while the model o 
democracy places a high value on persuasion, it Is the uad 
pressure exerted by the state's use of force—and the DG o i 
use in the person of its armies, its police, its Bae ne ^ad m 
which plays at least a partial role in keeping order. Initially t 
threat by the state of its readiness to use violent force E. im- 
plicitly to coerce the minority into abiding by the e chet Re 
sions. When the threat fails, the actual application sly E 
might becomes necessary, as when President irr ha 
federal troops to enforce the desegregation of the schools in i p 
Rock in 1957. Yet, as has been repeatedly asserted, pin use o 
official violence strikes a blow against the democratic ethic dis 
it serves to create a climate in which all types of violence flouris : 

The democratic model affirms the need for respect for the 


is. f "d d for the 
individual, for self-fulfillment and dignity of each man, an : 

spirit of communal responsibility. et the weight of modan 2i 
science literature underlies the general indifference and lack o 
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identification of much of the population with such ideals (Mc 
Closky, 1964; Prothro & Grigg, 1960; Stouffer, 1955). Statistics 
point to the widespread amount of non-voting and non-participa 
tion in any academic, social, or political activity, beyond that 
which advances self-interest. Although the ideal is a population: 
without great extremes of wealth and poverty, our affluent society 
has great enclaves of economic deprivation, low educational op» 
portunity, and lack of democratic processes for large numbers 
of its citizens. In the approved democratic methods one’s vote, 
to be felt, must be added to that of others, and this collective voi 
in turn must be organized by effective and strong leadership. B 
the position of minority groups in this country, particularly t 
of the blacks, has been one of powerlessness and consequent lack 
of influence (Banfield & Wilson, 1963). In fact, this feeling of 
powerlessness is behind every riot. People do_not want to have 
opportunity, freedom, or equality bestowed on them as a gilt ol 
charity but can only get these things by taking them through their 
own elforts. Finally, although a pluralistic society requires a wide 
play of conflicts which interact and clash along many lines, it i$ 
threatened when these cleavages tend to converge along one line; 
This is the case of the black man in American society; he fac 
such a combination of economic repression and racial suppress! 

that it is only surprising that his protest against the system has 
thus far been so restrained. 


Violence and the Resolution of Conflict 


What conclusion can be drawn from this contrast of th 
actual with the ideal? That there are many within the system Wit 
are discontented, who wish to change the status quo, does not 
itself invalidate democratic theory. In fact, that theory makes 
conflict and dissent an integral part of the dynamic process, but Y 
is expected that the conflict will be institutionalized through sucia 
devices as conciliation, mediation, and arbitration. The bargalm 
ing techniques learned from labor-management relations illus: 
trate the way in which conflict can be kept within manageable 
limits according to rules of, fair play. Over the years, the devig 
of collective bargaining has stabilized the area of manageme 
labor relations, largely because both sides have dealt from posi 
tions of strength. While it has not eliminated the causes of in 
trial conflict, this device has institutionalized their resolution t 
the degree that violence has been greatly reduced. Yet, a$ has 
repeatedly asserted, the existence of large numbers of non-partic 
pants in the political life of the country would appear to indic? 
the futility of thinking of collective bargaining as the panacea m 
making democracy work. Millions are not even aware that reguia 
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approved channels exist for the expression of grievances, and if 
they are aware, they mistrust them because they have no long- 
range view of a continuing dialogue and mutual interdependence 
between themselves and the government. 

Those who make policy must face up to the fact that conflict, 
and violent conflict at that, is a cardinal facet of the democratic 
process. While it is the hope of democracies that compromise will 
be maximized and violence minimized, policy-makers must realize 
that violence often accompanies demands upon the political sys- 
tem. Every society is dynamic and changing and must constantly 
cope with forces which exert pressure for change (sometimes for 
sudden and total change). Those, like the blacks, who feel them- 
selves excluded from “the American way of life,” can be expected 
to press for change by whatever means they can use to best ad- 
vantage at the moment. The nonviolent movement has had its 
successes, but there are many black people who, having observed 
what they regard as the futility of the vote, the boycott, and the 
nonviolent demonstration, now glimpse an even larger arsenal of 
possible weapons. If violence works, they may be willing to try it. 

Although most black leaders do not advocate the use of vio- 
lence as a deliberate technique, an increasing number seem pre- 
pared to wield the threat of violence in the future to get present 
demands met. After the Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant riots in 
1964, the Reverend Milton Galamison threatened the escalation 
of violence at a press conference: 

My answer is if one can't gain objectives t o 
bes if one can't gain objectives through peaceful demonstrations, cu 
picketing, then all these things may become a Sunday School picnic ¥ 
comparison to what people are going to have to do in order to get their jus 
grievances remedied. (Shapiro & Sullivan, 1964, p. 208) " j 

Radical members of the anti-draft movement are increasingly 
advocating the use of violence as a conscious technique, pA Cs iis 
common front with black militants against the E cM 
lor scientists, intellectuals, industrial workers, et al., to sabotage 
or demolish the research and techniques of American V DAA 
are more evident. According to a letter signed by people active 


; i i i i he strug- 
id “in a fortress under siege, the str 
gaf DRE vote. . n Tradition- 


gle does not proceed primarily by majority f r 
al a FW E large areas of basic agreement in 
which the differences that do arise can be settled by CoA 
and negotiation. But large areas of nonagreement WE D ake 
system is daily being forced to cope with challenges w K ys i a. 
en the very core of its existence. Too many persons reac 


hrough mediation around the 


— terio the editor of New Left Notes, October, 1967, 2, 36. 
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challenges by what Saul Alinsky calls “the zoo-keeper mentality,” 
that is, by worrying about keeping the peace instead of facing the 
real issues, by calling for law and order and deploring the vio- 
lence, instead of rooting out its causes. 

Democratic leaders must try to ameliorate the underlying 
social, political, and psychological forces in the society which 
drive individuals to violent action. It is futile to try merely to re- 
press the violence—for violence is just a harsh symptom of deep- 
rooted social malaise. And there are no easy “cures” but only the 
need for an abiding concern with the psychological health and 
well-being of the citizens. There must be help towards economic 
security; there must be improvements in child training and family 
relationships so as to produce tolerant, cooperative individuals 
able to find constructive outlets for aggressive impulses. Volun- 
tary associations must be strengthened so that the individual can 
turn to them for support in fulfillment of his needs, as well as for 
instruction in the methods and techniques of discussion and com 
promise. Finally, the policy-maker must be constantly vigilant 
in his attempt to bring into the orbit of political participation 
those millions who now feel excluded from it. 

Since the problems of the poor and the alienated center on 
their feelings of powerlessness and helplessness, solutions to these 
problems cannot be just more money or more jobs, but must help 
the poor to undertake social action which makes them feel more 
worthwhile as people. One hopeful method is the use of profes- 
sional organizers, who come on a temporary basis and help à 
neighborhood to create a powerful, independent, democratically- 
run organization which can then negotiate with the outside. The 
whole concept of Black Power is a healthy effort to encourage 
black people to develop a sense of group solidarity, to view then 
selves as a power bloc and to act as one, in keeping with the 1m- 
portance of group action in American democratic theory. 
anxiety and condemnation that has greeted this slogan would 
seem to imply that Americans are more frightened by a vision of à 
powerfully organized Negro bloc than by the riots of Watts an 
Detroit and Newark. In oir pluralistic society, those with griev 
ances have always come to discover that they must obtain t 
strength of group power in order to make their demands felt Or 
the society as a whole. It has not been the organized group. 
which have threatened the system, but the disorganized an 
disenfranchised. 

The paradox which is implicit in this paper is that violen® 
the complete antithesis of the spirit and nature of the democrat’ 
ethic, is nonetheless a necessary part of the democratic pr 
Every act of violence, from murder to warfare, is an âa ront 
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someone’s dignity, his peace of mind, his very life. Harmful and 
costly in its immediate effects, in the long run it may serve as a 
catalyst in the operation of the necessarily imperfect democratic 
society. In forcing the system to a reexamination of its weaknesses 
and to a readjustment of its values, violence thereby performs a 
useful function which is therapeutic to the body politic. 
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Almost all recent investigations of racially oriented civil dis- 
orders in the United States deal either with the precipitating 
causes of disorders or with the characteristics of participants 1n 


the disorders. Much less attention has been paid to the conse- 


quences of these disorders on the social and economic conditions 
in areas where they take place. 

This paper deals with the impact the disorders had on small 
business firms in the Negro ghetto. Taking the causes of civil 
disorders and participation in them as given, the study examines 
what has happened to the business organizations In. Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Washington, D.C. that were most directly and imme- 
diately affected by the wave of arson, looting, and destruction 
that broke out in 1967 and after the assassination of Dr. Martin 
Luther King in April, 1968. 3 1 fr 

A panel study of 659 small businesses in the inner cities of 


Boston, Chicago, and Washington, D.C. permits us to assess not 


TMuch of the information for this paper was drawn from two previous works 
969). We want to thank 


by the authors (Aldrich, 1969; Aldrich & Reiss, Jr-; 1 
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only the extent of damages to them following disorders, but also, 
changes in the types of problems confronting them and changes 
in the attitudes of their managers or proprietors. Specifically, 
data are presented on the survival and damage rate for businesses 
in riot affected areas, on changes in the ability of small businesses | 
to obtain insurance and their consequences, and on changes in 
the attitudes of businessmen toward crime and law enforcement 
with accompanying behavior changes. 


The Sample 


A survey of crime problems of small businesses was part ofa 
larger study in 1966 of crime and law enforcement in high crime 
rate areas of Boston, Chicago, and Washington, D.C. conducted 
for the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice. Two police precincts were selected in | 
Boston, two in Chicago, and four in Washington, D.C. In Boston 
and Chicago, one of the precincts selected had a predominantly 
Negro population and the other had a predominantly white popu- 
lation. In Washington, D.C., a majority of the population was 
Negro in three of the four precincts. 

Within each of these precincts, a probability sample was 
designed and selected yielding information on 100 nonresidential 
establishments. The number where interviews were taken with a 
manager or proprietor in 1966 varied from 86 to 102. The total 
number of business firms interviewed was 659. In the summer 0 
1968, seven of the eight precincts were included in a follow-up 
study. Interviews were obtained for 432 owners or employees ° 
the original 659 establishments in these seven precincts giving 
a completion rate of 65.5 percent. Excluding the firms no longer 1n 
business, however, the completion rate was 80 percent. 

To give the reader a brief view of the environment of the 
businesses, a brief description of each area follows. In Washing 
ton, D.C., the 6th precinct had a 1960 population of approximate 
ly 60,000 and was 58.5 percent white. Located in the Northwest 
section of the District, it experienced almost no damage 1? the 
civil disorders of 1968. The 10th precinct also had a 1960 popula- 
tion of about 60,000, but it differs from the 6th in that its poPU e 
tion was 69.7 percent Negro. The 13th precinct had approximate 
ly 73,000 residents in 1960 of whom 68.2 percent were Negro. TR 
10th and 13th precincts are directly northwest of the cent i 
business district. These precincts were the scene of large $968 
looting and arson following Dr. King’s assassination !n 1 
(Gilbert, 1968). 

The two precincts in Boston are Roxbury, on the ne 
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Side, and Dorchester, adjacent to Roxbury to the south. Roxbury 
includes the main Negro ghetto of Boston. Although its 1960 
population of 83,000 was only 55.3 white, the proportion of whites 
was much smaller by 1966. Dorchester's 1960 population was 
96,000, about 98.9 percent white. The area is undergoing a transi- 
tion in population composition partly because of movement of 
Negroes from Roxbury. Both Boston precincts had a high crime 
rate. Roxbury experienced civil disorders in 1967. 

In Chicago the two selected precincts are very similar to those 
in Boston. Town Hall, on the North side of Chicago, was 97.4 
percent white in 1960 and had a population of 204,000. A large 
proportion of its white population is made up of low income 
Southern migrants. The Filmore precinct, with a population of 
140,000, while only 47.1 percent Negro in 1960 was closer to 90 
percent Negro by 1966. The Filmore precinct was particularly 
hard hit in the civil disorders following Dr. King's assassination, 
especially along West Madison Street and along Roosevelt Road. 


Extent of Damage Due to Civil Disorders 


Of the original 659 small businesses surveyed in the seven 
areas in 1966 only 496 (or 75 percent) were still in business under 
the same owner at the same location in 1968. Approximately 
4 percent had moved to another location, 5 percent were definitely 
out of business, and 16 percent, while not at the same location, 
could not be located to learn whether they were still in business. 

Our interest lies less in the survival rates of businesses in high 
crime rate areas than in the impact the civil disorders had on such 
rates. Since 97 of the 111 businesses damaged or looted during 
civil disorders were in retail or sen ay Ei. atten- 
tion is given to these businesses in the following cisch® > ocj 

The percentage of businesses in each of the five ea 
experiencing civil disorders that were damaged by ipm oa A 
or vandalism is given in Table 1. Of d 659 A ica irms in 
1966 sample, 38 were no longer at their origi 
of arson a looting accompanying the disorders. Only 4 of the 38 
could be identified as having continued in business a 
location. 


i i i bout three- 
ents no longer in business, a i 
ME F s in commercial credit and 


ht were personal service busi- 


were operating in 1968 (as can be s 
Table 1). 
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Percentages given in Table 1 are calculated on a base of the 
total number of retail, service, or “other” businesses within the 
precinct. They do not add up to 100 percent because the busi- 
nesses that moved, went out of business for other reasons, or are 
still in business at some other location are not given. All these 
businesses are included in the right-hand column of the table, and 
are included in the base for all percents. 

Retail businesses in four of the five precincts (the 9th in 
Boston excepted) were more likely to be driven out of business by 
civil disorders than others. Almost one-fourth of the retail stores 
in Washington, D.C.’s 10th precinct went out of business as a 
result of the April, 1968, disturbances. The 13th precinct in 
Washington, D.C. was also hit heavily, as was Chicago’s 11th 
precinct. NIE oT 

Chicago and Washington, D.C. presented quite dissimilar 
scenes to observers almost three months after the April disorders. 
By the second week in June almost all of the burned out buildings 
in Chicago's Filmore district had been torn down and the sites 
cleared of debris. Several blocks on Madison and Roosevelt were 
completely flattened, resembling more an open plain than the 
aftermath of a riot. In several instances, interviewers found only 
an empty space between two buildings instead of their assigned 
sample address. The extremely rapid clearing job done in Chicago 
contrasted sharply with the piles of rubble interviewers found in 
Washington, D.C. Entire blocks along Georgia and 14th Street 
were strewn with the remains of burnt-out buildings. Indeed, cain e 
one to visit Chicago’s West side after touring Tth Street in m 
ington, he might think the cleared land in Chicago was merely 1n 


preparation for a new freeway. h : 
Adding together all forms of damage or destruction Ep 
nesses in each precinct, we find that Boston s Roxbury is ^ 
and Washington, D.C.'s 6th precinct are quite similar; cod 
percent of the retail businesses in each precinct were either de- 


t extreme, 44 percent of 
stroyed, damaged, or looted. At the o her estar in the 


the retail businesses in the 10th precinct an “ 
13th precinct of Washington, Do. a 4 percent in the 11th 
precinct of Chicago were damaged or looted. 

Only lone of the 111 businesses damaged or yan d 
ing the civil disorders were not retail or service businesses. 4 
fourteen, nine were in Washington, D.C., an indication of the 


wide scope of disorders in that city. Moreover, mde pe 
were con: in the 13th precinct, making : y 
ce i that precinct either damaged or 


cent of all sample businesses 1n 


looted in April. à 
In Bostonle 9th precinct a total of 13 percent of all businesses 
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were affected by the disorders, a figure just slightly larger than the 
9 percent affected in Washington, D.C.’s 6th precinct. Thirty-two 
percent of all businesses in Chicago’s 11th were either damaged or 
looted, as were 32 percent in Washington, D.C.’s 10th precinct. 

Looting. The proportion of retail businesses looted ranged 
from a low of 6 percent in Boston to a high of 18 percent in Chica- 
go and in Washington, D.C.’s 13th precinct (Table 1). In 27 
cases the respondent was able to give us the value of the items 
taken by looting. About 15 percent reported a loss of under $500, 
26 percent a loss of between $500 an $2499, 15 percent between 
$2500 and $4999, 22 percent a loss of from $5000 to $7499, and 
22 percent a loss of more than $7500. In one instance a retail 
business lost more than $25,000 when looters carried away most 
of the inventory. 

Forty-six percent of the businesses that were looted reported 
that they were repaid by insurance for at least part of their loss. 
Another 11 percent reported that their claims were still pending. 
There was a major difference between retail and service businesses 
in the percent paid insurance claims for losses. Fifty-four percent 
of the retail businesses reported that they paid at least in part for 
losses; an additional 12 percent reported claims pending. How- 
ever, only two of seven service businesses reported some payment 
for losses (or 29 percent) and none reported a claim pending. Re- 
tail businesses are apparently more adequately insured against 
losses due to looting than are service businesses, possibly because 
of insurance they carry against the everyday risk of theft. 

Damage Other than Arson. Although 58 businesses were dam- 
aged by means other than fire, the value of the damage could be 
ascertained in only 27 cases because many owners had not ye 
paid for repairs. Of the 27, 44 percent reported damages of less 
than $250, and another 29 percent reported damages from 
to under $1000. Eighteen percent of the damages were in the 
$1000 to $7500 range; only two percent reported damages d 
$7500 or more. 

y The losses from this damage were paid by insurance for 
fifty-four percent of the businesses; claims were still pending or 
11 percent. The only precinct that differed significantly from the 
others in the proportion of loss repaid was the 6th precinct In 
Washington, which had 80 percent of its losses due to damage 
paid by insurance claims. Taking all precincts together, 82 per 
cent of the respondents reimbursed by insurance stated th 
full loss was repaid. 

Total Loss Due to Arson, Looting, and Damage. Unfortunately j 
respondents were able to tell us the total amount of their loss a 
only about half of the cases (38 of 73). Of those able to estimat 
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their total losses, 26 percent reported a loss of less than $250. Al- 
together 45 percent had total losses of less than $1000; approxi- 
mately 21 percent lost between $2500 and $4999; and 18 percent 
Jost $5000 or more but less than $7500. Again, we must emphasize 
that these figures do not include the 38 businesses which were 
forced completely out of business by the civil disorders. 
Of those businesses filing insurance claims for losses sus- 
tained in the disorders, claims were pending with insurance com- 
panies for 21 percent. About 73 percent of businesses in all pre- 
cincts whose claims had been settled claimed all of their loss had 
been repaid. Over 88 percent said that fifty percent or more o 
their loss had been repaid. 
Summary of Damages. In the five police precincts affected by 
civil disorders, 466 businesses had been selected in the 1966 sam- 
ple. In 1968, 8 percent (38 businesses) were no longer operating 
due to severe damages incurred during the disorders. An addi- 
tional 16 percent were damaged or looted during the disorders 
but were still in business. Thus, a total of 24 percent of all busi- 
nesses in the riot-torn areas were materially affected by the dis- 
orders. All but 14 of the 111 businesses that were damaged or 
looted were retail or service businesses. 
Of the 226 retail businesses in these areas, 31 percent were 
affected by the arson and looting. Eighteen percent of the service 
businesses were affected, as were 14 percent of all non-retail, non- 
service businesses. Retail and service businesses are heavily de- 
pendent on their immediate area for customers. Unlike those in 
construction or manufacturing, for example, which may id 
regional or national markets, retail and service businesses depen 
on building up a steady (low of regular customers "d p i i 
neighborhood for their success and therefore may have di n. y 
either retaining or re-establishing relations once this flow id e 
sn It is very yen AR eds Moo os 
gun going elsewhere for their retail and serv! . y 
Apati "Abel the direct financial loss suffered by p 
Owners, there are also the costs of lost jobs anda B d is e 
alternatives available to the shopping patterns of ghetto residents. 
The temporary closing of 31 percent of the retail pron in 
these ghetto areas must have orced a large number of shoppers 
either to patronize unfamiliar Stores 4 
Beishborhood for their purchases of food and clothing. ada 
. . One rather surprising finding in the aftermat : md ini Sd 
in these largely Negro ghettos is the almost complete hit b due 
turnover in ownership. One would have expected white camp 
- owners to have sold out to Negroes after the disorders, yet on Y 
- four did so. Since one Negro owner sold his business to a white, 
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the net gain by Negroes in ownership of existing businesses was 
but three businesses between 1966 and 1968. 


Insurance Problems 


Insurance problems of small businesses in the inner city have 
been studied by a number of commissions and committees over 
the past several years (Hearing before the Committee on Com- 
merce, 1967; President’s National Advisory Panel on Insurance 
in Riot-Affected Areas, 1968). All these investigating groups have 
come to the same conclusion—that insurance coverage is denied 
to many small urban businesses. Our data enable us to answer 
two additional questions: (1) how did insurance companies react 
to the occurrence of civil disorders, and (2) how did businessmen 
react, in turn, to actions by insurance companies? 

Insurance companies generally set rates for an area in terms 

of its crime rate and its insured losses from all sources. Insurance 
companies generally do not rely on official agency statistics for 
information. They have more up-to-date information about their 
risk of insuring an area. For crimes, for example, they have the 
actual losses due to crime reported by the business firms they 
insure. Losses reported by insured businesses function as feedback 
for the insurance company, giving it an opportunity to compare 
its expected performance, i.e., expected rate of payment of losses, 
to its actual performance. When actual losses approach or exce? 
expected losses based on rates, the company may act to decrease 
the gap between actual and expected losses by one of sever? 
means. They may refuse to renew policies, cancel those already 
written, raise rates, or in some cases *red-line" high risk area 
i.e., instruct agents or brokers not to write insurance coverage for 
businesses in those areas. 
i Civil disorders add another dimension to the situation that 
insurance companies must take into account in setting rates of 
writing insurance. Crime rates generally do not affect a com 
pany’s risk by a sharp change in the short run. By contrast, ev 
disorders raise the specter of massive losses being incurred in the 
span of a few days (or hours). The occurrence of civil disorders I? 
an area should distort accordingly the “normal” reaction of in 
surance companies to insured losses. . 

These expectations can be tested, using 1966 information of 
the loss rate per 100 insured organizations and 1968 reports ; 
rate increases and cancellations. Any loss can be regarded 
negative feedback. One indicator of the volume of negative f 
is the rate of repayment for a robbery or burglary in 19 


Š : h ion 0 
100 insured businesses. Correlatively, the rate of cancellatio® 
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fire, theft, and property damage policies per hundred firms in- 
sured, and the rate per hundred insured firms reporting increases 
in insurance charges are measures of an insurance company's 
response to negative feedback. 

The measures of an insurance company’s response to losses 
were computed by calculating, for each type of insurance, the 
proportion of insured firms in an area reporting the particular 
problem—rate increases or cancellations. These proportions then 
were added together, with each type of policy given equal weight. 
Each of the two insurance company response variables was 
plotted against the measure of feedback over the seven observation 
points (the areas). 

From an examination of the scatterplot it was apparent that 
both rate increases and cancellations of insurance were positively 
associated with losses reported for insurance companies in each 
area. There is support, therefore, for the hypothesis that an in- 
surance company’s activities in an area are a response to negative 
feedback. NOS : 

The hypothesis that the occurrence of civil disorders in an 
area distorts the “normal” feedback process 1s supported for 
cancellations of insurance but not for rate increases. The correla- 
tion between losses and cancellations was, in fact, nearly unity. 

The effect of the riots has been to displace paver by 
about 45 cancellations per 100 firms, the relationship between 
losses and cancellations. The mean cancellation rate for firms in 
areas heavily affected by civil disorders in 1967-68 was 60 policies 
per 100 firms; for non-riot areas the rate was only 25 policies per 
100 firms. Note that the form of the relationship, 1.¢-, the slope, 
has not changed; instead, a constant has been added to the sever- 
ity with which insurance companies respond to reported losses. h 

As for rate increases, there was virtually no difisrence in tl 4 
rate of increases in insurance premiums between riot an GRAN 
areas. The mean rate of increase for riot areas Was 122 pR h 
and the mean for non-riot areas Was 127 per 100. Clearly the 


effect of civil disorders on the rates an insurance company ae 
those businesses fortunate enough to. be insured is not the same 
as their effect on cancellations. This is not surprising since dud 
mally there are legal restrictions prohibiting an pues he 
pany from setting different rates among arean rà ac HN te y 
can cancel policies. To cover unanticipated losses g 


against future losses both actions may occur. 


Businessmen's Desires to Move 
Problems in obtaining insurance coverage poss pup 
lems for small businessmen in the inner city, aside from the lac 
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of not being protected against unexpected losses. Lack of in- 
surance means that a business is less likely to secure loans. Of 
those firms without insurance in 1966, only 8.3 percent were able 
to obtain a loan by 1968. This difference remains the same when 
the profit status of the firm is controlled. 

When losses from civil disorders, difficulties in securing 
loans, and insurance problems are cumulative, the small business- 
man is pushed toward moving from the area. Whether or not a 
business is making a profit at a given location, and its size also 
affect a businessman's desire to remain in an area. The relation- 
ship between the insurance problems reported by businessmen 
and their intentions to move is examined in Table 2 for each racial 
group, by profit status and the location of the firm in a riot or 
non-riot area. An index of the firm's problems with insurance 
companies was constructed giving equal weight to: refused in- 
surance in 1967-68; policy cancelled in 1967-68; and insurance 
rates increased in 1967-68. 

The impact of the riots was striking: only 18.2 percent of 
white businesses reporting a profit in non-riot areas have owners 
thinking of moving the business, whereas 46 percent of the owners 
of profitable white firms in riot areas have thought about moving 
to another area. Similarly, 45 percent of the owners of white 
businesses reporting no profit in non-riot areas have thought of 
moving, compared to 58.1 percent of the non-profitable firms In 
riot areas. 

All Negro-owned businesses are located in areas affected by 
civil disorders. The percentage of Negro owners expressing a 
desire to move is lower than that for comparable white businesses. 
This finding accords with the strong economic and social ties that 
Negro businessmen have to the ghetto. It also fits the assumption 
that there are strong forces within the white community that wor 
to keep Negro businesses in the ghetto (Drake & Cayton, 1937). 
Negro businessmen are restricted on the average to locations 
where Negro populations are concentrated. 

Civil disorders, then, have had a number of consequence for 
the small business firm’s ability to obtain insurance and remain 
in its pre-riot location. First, the occurrence of civil disorders 
dramatically heightens the reaction of insurance companies Hn 
area-wide losses, and small businesses located in riot-affecté 
areas have a more difficult time obtaining insurance. Secono, 
firms unable to obtain insurance because of being located in riot- 
affected areas also are practically unable to obtain financial CI 
it, a need that is never easily met for small businesses. 
orders, in combination with rising insurance problems and 
creasing profits, increase the white small businessman’s desir 
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move to another area. It is apparent that the only factor prevent- 
ing many businessmen from moving is the lack of a buyer. Never- 
theless, some businessmen move without finding a buyer, leaving 
vacant and boarded-up stores behind as they head for the sub- 
urbs. This trend shows no signs of abating. 


The ‘“‘Law and Order" Backlash 


A number of observers have commented on the importance 
of “law and order” in recent social and political events. Writing 
of the 1968 election, Converse, Miller, Rusk, and Wolfe (1969) 
state: 

In the broad American public, then, there was a widespread sense of break- 
down in authority and discipline that fed as readily on militant political 
dissent as on race riots and more conventional crime. . . . Thus the “law 
and order” phrase, ambiguous though it may be, had considerable reso- 
nance among the voters, and deserves to be cataloged along with Vietnam 
SEM racial crisis among major issue influences on the election. (p. 
1088. 
Commenting on the specific effects of civil disorders on white 
opinion, Banfield writes that one effect of the rioting might have 
been to check a “growing disposition on the part of the working 
and lower-middle classes to accept reforms (Banfield, 1968)." 

The “law and order” backlash also appears in our study of 
small businessmen. The fact that we used a panel survey design 
means that we can measure the impact of the riots by comparing 
attitudes of businessmen toward crime and law enforcement In 
1968 with measures of the same attitudes in 1966. Since organiza" 
tions and not individuals are sampled in these surveys, inter- 
viewers did not always interview the same respondent in 1968 as 
in 1966; in fact, only half of the respondents interviewed in 1968 
are the same as those interviewed in 1966. Of the 216 respondents 
interviewed in both waves of the panel, 180 are white and. 
Negro. The subgroup of whites forms the basis for the following 
analysis. 

Tt should be noted at the outset that most respondents who 
changed attitudes toward “law and order" between 1966 and 
1968 moved toward a more “conservative” position. This is true 
for businessmen in both riot and non-riot areas. 

We will examine first the changes in three attitudes concern 
ing crime and law enforcement in riot and non-riot areas. After 
this discussion we will report on two measures of change in DC 
havior that have rather ominous implications for the level of inter- 
racial tension in the inner city ghetto. b 

Changes in Attitudes. Three attitudes were ascertained Y 
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means of the same question in both waves of the panel. The three 
are attitudes toward: (1) the trend in the crime rate of the area, 
(2) the effect of civil rights demonstrations on police work, and 
(3) police treatment of suspected criminal offenders. 

«Crime in the streets” was an election issue in both years of 
our interviewing, so respondents were asked: “Thinking now 
about crime in this area, do you think things have been getting 
better, getting worse, or staying about the same here during the 
past year?" Their responses are presented in Table 3. The modal 


TABLE 3 
RESPONSES OF WHITE BUSINESSMEN TO THE QUESTION: 
“HAS CRIME BEEN GETTING BETTER, WORSE, OR 
STAYING THE SAME THIS PAST YEAR?” 


Riot Areas 


1968 Response 
Better — — 100.0 3 
1966 
Response Same 30.0 70.0 20 
E Worse — 8.3 91.7 
"Total E. 9 50 59 
Non-Riot Areas 
1968 Response 
Better Same Worse Total Number 
1966 Better 10.0 209 no M 
— Jae Worse 43 174 783 46 
Total 3 33 60 96 
response was “worse” in both years, but the degree of change 
from 1966 to 1968 was surprising. 
: : f J 
Businessmen in the Pot-allected areas grew markedly pe 


simistic over the two-year study period: In 1968 es thought 
that the crime situation was n 4 all "ed res 
dents who thought things were “getting better 1n 1 saw them 
as “getting worse” in 1968. Of those who thought Sa m 
"staying about the same” in 1966, 70 percent switched to the 
alternative that crime was worsening in 1 68. In all, while 61 per: 
cent of the businessmen saw things “getting worse” in 1966, 8 


ercent vii tters that way 1n 1968. 

E ARS in the non-riot affected areas wore nor 
Optimistic in 1968, a smaller proportion of each type Git = 
spondents changed their answers to, getting worse" in t um 
did businessmen in riot areas. Officially, the police reported that 


EMEN 
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crime was increasing in all areas studied in 1966 and in 1968. 
Although the rates reported were higher in riot than non-riot 
areas, there was little difference reported in the rate of increase 
in our survey areas within each city; therefore it seems reasonable 
to assume that the disorders, rather than any change in crime, 
per se, caused the change. Nonetheless we cannot rule out alterna- 
tive explanations—for example, that differences in crime patterns 
in the two areas are a cause. 

A second attitude touches more closely on the issue of busi- 
nessmen's perceptions of civil disorders. Respondents were asked: 
“What affect do you think the civil rights movement had on police 
work?" Businessmen in both areas gave mostly negative responses 
in 1966 and 1968. Moreover, most respondents who made favor- 
able comments about the civil rights movement in 1966 switched 
in 1968 to making negative comments (19 out of 21 people 
switched from positive to negative). Yet, the negative shift of 
people who were “positive” in 1966 is almost counterbalanced by 
a positive shift of people who were negative in 1966 (17 people 
shifted from negative to positive) leaving little net change in at- 
Hes toward the effect of the civil rights movement on police 
work. 

The strong negative attitude of businessmen toward the civil 
rights movement and its effect on policing may result in part from 
their confusing civil rights and civil disorders. Apart from any 
such confusion, many respondents expressed the view that the 
civil rights movement was putting pressure on the police an 
hindering their freedom of action. A significant minority believe 
that the riots had been caused by civil rights groups. 


TABLE 4 
RESPONSE OF WHITE BUSINESSMEN TO THE QUESTION: 
WHAT EFFECT Do YOU THINK THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 
Has Hap ON POLICE WORK?” 


Riot Areas 
1968 Response 
Negative Positive Total Number 
1966 Negative 82.4 17.6 34 
Response Positive 85.7 14.5 7 
Total 34 7 A 
Non-Riot Areas 
1968 Response 
Negative Positive Total Number 
1966 Negative 823 17.7 62 
Response Positive 92.9 7A 14 


Total 64 12 76 
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Clearly while most small businessmen in the areas of the 
cities studied are hostile to civil rights groups, the data in Table 4 
do not show that hostility is increasing. 

The third attitude studied concerns the issue of the use of 
force by the police. Respondents were asked: *Do you think that 
the police are generally too lenient, too harsh, or about right in 
dealing with people who are suspected of breaking the law?” In 
1966, the large majority (74 percent) of businessmen in the riot 
areas thought that the police were “about right.” By 1968, 58.1 
percent of these respondents had shifted to a belief that the police 
were “too lenient,” making that the modal response of all busi- 
nessmen. While a majority of the businessmen In non-riot areas 
in 1966 and in 1968 felt that the police were “about right" in 
dealing with suspected offenders, there was a net shift towa! 
regarding the police as “too lenient. ” While only 19 percent of all 
businessmen in non-riot areas saw the police as “too lenient” in 
1966, this became 43 percent of all businessmen in 1968. 

The difference between the groups Jn 
thought that the police were “too lenient 
cant (23 percent in riot compared with 19 percent in non- ‘a 
areas). By 1968, however, there was a difference (57 percent in 
riot compared with 43 percent in non-riot areas). Yet the major 
finding is the doubling of businessmen in ? 
the police were “too lenient” in dealing wi 


TABLE 5 
RESPONSE OF WHITE BUSINESSMEN 
“ARE THE POLICE TOO LENIENT, Too HARSH, 


WWT 
IN DEALING WITH PEOPLE SUSPECTED OF BREAKING THE Law? 


TO THE QUESTION: 
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Given the generally favorable view businessmen have of the police, 
this is surprising. 


Activity Changes 


The question quite naturally arises whether changes in atti- 
tude toward “law and order" affect behavior related to this atti- 
tude. Given the fact that businessmen perceive their environment 
as hostile so far as crime, civil disorders, and policing are con- 
cerned, have they altered their behavior or the environment of 
their firms to make crime and damage more difficult, or, in gen- 
eral, to secure the physical boundaries of their establishment? 

There are at least five specific actions that a firm can take to 
protect itself from crime, arson, or looting: (1) install a burglar 
alarm, (2) install barred windows or special locks, (3) hire guards, 
(4) provide special escorts for persons carrying money, (5) hire 
an armored car service. The above activities (plus a sixth, "mis | 
cellaneous") have been combined into an index measuring the — 
total number of protective measures taken by a firm. A score was | 
computed for firms in 1966 and in 1968; the range is from 0-7. | 
Table 6 shows changes in protective measures taken by businesses 
between 1967 and 1968, separately for riot and non-riot areas. 
The index is dichotomized for ease of presentation. 

In the riot areas, 31 percent of the firms that had 3 or fewer 
protective measures in 1966 increased the number from 4 to 7. Of 
the firms already using 4 or more protective measures in 1966, 
80 percent retained them in 1968. i only 15 percent of the 
businesses in the riot areas in 1966 had taken 4 or more protective 


TABLE 6 
PERCENT OF BUSINESSES USING DIFFERENT NUMBER OF MEASURES 


TO PROTECT AGAINST CRIME — 


Riot Areas 
Number of Measures, 1968 Nof 
0-3 4-7 Businesses 
0-3 69.0 31.0 58 
966 
pe 4-7 20.0 80.0 10 — 
Total 42 26 68 
Non-Riot Areas 
Number of Measures, 1968 Nof 
0-3 4-7 Businesses 
0-3 86.1 13.9 101 
ESS 4-7 54.5 45.4 n. 


Total 93 19 12 — 
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measures against crime losses, 39 percent had done so by 1968. 
Only 13.9 percent of the firms in the non-riot areas with 
fewer than 4 protective measures increased their number of 4 or 
more by the summer of 1968. Likewise, only 45.4 percent of the 
businesses with 4 or more protective measures in 1966 had re- 
tained that level of protection into the summer of 1968. Overall, 
however, there was a slight net increase from 10 percent of all 
businesses with 4 or more measures in 1966 to 17 percent in 1968. 
On balance, however, more than twice as many (39 percent) of the 
businesses in riot compared with businesses in non-riot areas 
(17 percent) had taken 4 or more protective measures by 1968. 
The percent increase was somewhat greater for riot than non-riot 
areas but not significantly so. f 
Purchasing a gun is perhaps the most extreme protective 
action a small businessman can take and still remain within the 
law. Table 7 gives the proportion of businessmen in each area who 
reported having a gun on the premises in the summer of 1968. 
The smallest percentage of armed businessmen is found in the 
non-riot areas, but a large proportion (36.1 percent) of the busi- 
nessmen reported purchasing a gun in the twelve months follow- 
ing the Detroit riots (July, 1967). BAN 
While a larger proportion of firms in riot areas Nes be 
tected by an armed proprietor or employee, the bulk of thes 
wea hased before the major North- 
pons appear to have been purchas ARTS 
ern urban civil disorders. Only 25 percent of those wit BE 
stated that they had bought them within the past ge n éd 
The group with the highest proportion of its E UA EAM 
is Negro businessmen in the riot areas. Of this group ^ Divs 
had a gun in the establishment and 38.5 percent of these 


TABLE 7 


REPORTS OF GUN PURCHASE AND OWNERSHIP BY BUSINESSMEN 
(PERCENTAGES) 
Ey (omo ooo o MUS 

Whites puse 
i t 
i -Riot Riot iol 
ui gto Areas Areas 
30.4 
Has a gun ee 56) (92) 
Total Number (198) ( 

Year gun bought ids 
1967-1968 36.1 5 38.5 
1964-1966 20d 45.8 23.1 
Before 1964 33.3 e [n 
Total Number (36) 
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had bought a gun within the past twelve months. This finding cer- 
tainly indicates that Negro small businessmen are as concerned 
about “law and order" as white businessmen. 

It is difficult to determine exactly how many of the guns pur- 
chased in the past several years were bought because the business- 
men anticipated the occurrence of civil disorders in the area. 
Clearly, some owners and managers were reacting as much to 
increasing crime rates as to the threat of arson or looting. 

Nevertheless, several points can be made. First, many civil 
disorders have been sparked by relatively minor incidents. The 
higher the proportion of armed businessmen in the ghetto, the 
higher the probability that a gun battle between a robber and a 
businessman will touch off a full-scale riot. A number of respon- 
dents reported wounding or killing robbers in shoot-outs in their 
establishments—one businessman had killed two robbers and 
wounded a third in three separate incidents. Under these condi- 
tions, the violence can escalate in the ghetto. 

A second point concerns the likelihood of violent confronta- 
tions between businessmen and rioters once a civil disorder has 
begun. Several respondents mentioned that they had stood guard 
outside their establishment during the riots following Dr. King’s 
assassination. A Washington, D.C. drugstore owner recruited his 
brother and a friend, armed them with shotguns, and kept a vigil 
outside his place of business for two days. No businessman re- 
ported shooting anyone during the riots, but as the more inex- 
perienced gun-handlers buy weapons for their establishments, the 
possibility of violence increases. 

One action that businessmen can take to forestall violence 
against their business is to give favors to people in the neighbor- 
hood. The proportion of white businessmen lending or giving 
money away is almost the same as the proportion reporting they 
have a gun on the premises. (These are 1968 reports; comparison 
data for 1966 are unfortunately not available.) In non-riot areas, 
16.3 percent report lending or giving money to neighborhood 
residents, whereas 27.8 of those in riot areas did so. It is striking 
that about equal proportions of businessmen buy guns and lent 
money to residents. It points up the dilemma of the white busi- 
nessman in areas that are no longer populated by whites. On the 
one hand, the small businessman finds it necessary to prepare fo} 
numerous attempts to forestall criminal victimization. On the 
other hand, he must act like a businessman and attempt to attract 
and hold customers. Also, he may feel compelled to prove to the 
non-white residents of the neighborhood that he is not intereste! 
in them solely for their patronage. Thus some owners and man- 
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agers make “loans” to area residents with no thought of collecting 
the principal or interest. 

The Negro small businessman is most affected by the ambig- 
uous position of small businessmen in the ghetto. As a business- 
man, he must make a return on his investment. But, as a Negro, 
he finds people expect him to interact with them as a friend and 
neighbor. Almost 53 percent of the Negro businessmen report 
making loans or giving money to persons. Civil disorders have 
increased the pressure the Negro businessman feels, since with 
his lack of reserve funds, low profit margin, and inability to obtain 
insurance, even minor damage to his establishment can mean the 
loss of his business. Therefore, he must continually ee to the 
neighborhood that he is a Negro businessman and not just a 
businessman. 


Conclusions 


This paper has investigated a number of effects that the riots 
have had on small businesses in the inner city. All of the es 
quences discussed appear to have negative implications for the 


future of small businesses in these areas. The immediate oe 
quences of the riots were disastrous for a large minority of the 
ut the long-term 


retail and service businesses in the ghetto, but | 
consequences for all businesses are even less promising. , I 
With regard to insurance coverage, the reaction of insuran " 
companies has been to cancel policies in the affected areas e 
raise rates in the rest of the city. As a result many fom va ne 
leave the area, but because buying a small business in t n ghe E 
is a high-risk venture at this point in time, finding a buyer 


difficult. : T 
The attitudes of all businessmen toward the issue of aand 
order” have become more conservative, with businessmen 1n ot] 
riot and non-riot areas affected. At the same time mat prame is 
perceived to be worsening, the police are pie T andi 
capped or hindered in their action to be able to do anything 


It. $ i; 
small businessman is 


As is behavioral reactions, the 
R a of protective measures gred to bud 
lirm against crime. One gets an image of the. mess o ng 
business from an armed camp, an image staking y conveyeo l by 
the sight of grocery stores with bricked-up windows or jewelry 
stores where a customer must knock to gain entrance. .Ț h 
One positive note that emerges concerns POR Me ed ; 
treatment of his customers. Evidently customers in riot-aliecte 
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areas are sometimes more likely to be well-treated or catered to 
than customers in other areas. The extent to which such treat 
ment reduces inter-racial hostility is an open question. 
Civil disorders have thus affected both the objective and the 
subjective situation of the small businessman in the inner city. 
Faced with a rising crime rate, decreasing profitability, and can 
cellations of insurance policies, and surrounded by persons who 
uestion his legitimacy in a neighborhood where he does not live, 
the small businessman’s future is bleak. Although our analy: 
has focused mainly on white businessmen, the situation for non- 
whites is much the same, if not worse. 
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Over the past four years, the processes of social change and 
conflict have thrust themselves into the awareness of even the most 
insulated people. Changes are occurring so rapidly that the most 
informed among us find it difficult to keep up with them, much 
less understand them. The man in the street has become confused 
and frightened and grasps for simplistic explanations, eager for 
bold action which will allay his anxiety and restore his sense of 
tranquility. Demagogues reach for power. i í 

Surely at times such as these, those who claim a special 
knowledge of society and human behavior have a special respon- 
sibility. But responsibility to do what? Are teaching, consulting, 
and researching the only responsible choices? 

There are students of race relations among us who rush about 
chasing one disaster after another, who content themselves with 
documenting protest and riot, attitude shifts, and polarization, 
but confess impotence when it comes to influencing events. Some 
claim that the proper province of the social scientist 1s to do just 
that and no more, to be contemporary historian, systematically 
and accurately describing the deepening crisis. The hope is that 
Somehow those who hold power to act will have the wisdom to 
listen and learn. 

I don’t believe it is enough for u 
to decision-makers. I believe we shoul 
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s to make passive offerings 
d try to get closer to those 
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in power and engage them actively. Unfortunately social scientists 
who have moved close to the seats of power—and in the process 
begun to assume some of that power—have in the past been re- 
garded by many of their colleagues as paring compromised the 
purity of their science. To participate in the formation of public 
policy has attracted few, and the many have shunned opportuni- 
ties to do so for fear of jeopardizing their careers. But how else 
can the social scientist hope to have an impact unless he is close 
enough to the policymakers to interpret to them his theories, to 
explain to them his findings and translate their implications into 
action? 


Social Scientists and the Kerner Commission 


Perhaps I could best talk about the possible relationships 
between social scientists and policymakers by drawing on person- 
al experiences still fresh in my memory and preoccupation. One 
such experience was that of principal social scientist on the staff 
of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (Kerner 
Commission). A second experience is based on my current at- 
tempt to set up a pilot police district within the Metropolitan 
Police Department in Washington, D.C. 

First, it is significant that I, a relatively unknown social psy- 
chologist, ended up with the responsibility for providing the major 
social science input into the Kerner Commission's work. A num- 
ber of well-known scholars had been approached for the job but 
had declined, believing (I learned later) that the commission 
was destined to white-wash the crisis facing America, and was 
therefore too risky an enterprise with which to be associated. 

The events of the summer of 1967 had stunned America: 
People were frightened and confused. The task of the commission 
was to provide conceptual leadership through a prestigious an 
powerful political body. Polarization was building rapidly an 
there was little leisure for careful systematic study. lt was an 
impossible task—a social scientists nightmare come true. To 
complicate matters, staff leadership was in the hands of lawyers 
with no social scientist on the commission itself. And it seeme 
many times that there was more of a preoccupation with building 
an argument that would hold water than with developing a reli- 
able picture of what happened. Despite these severe constraints 
on the normally deliberate scientific approach, I believe that my 
staff and I made certain critical contributions which substan- 
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tially affected the course of the commission’s deliberations and its 
final product. 

Research Strategy. At the time I joined the staff on Labor Day 
1967, there were fewer than ten persons on the staff. Some 62 dis- 
turbances of varying magnitude had been identified in 56 cities by 
FBI Director Hoover in his testimony before the commission on 
August 1, 1967. Eventually, our staff compiled a list of 164 dis- 
turbances for the year, twenty of which occurred after Labor Day. 
The initial plan was to summarize what had happened in a brief 
interim report to be released by the first of the year. That was to 
be followed by a detailed, comprehensive and well-documented 
final report by mid-summer of 1968. Already the press was filled 
with the pronouncements of self-styled experts, the majority of 
whom subscribed to the nationwide conspiracy notion. If the com- 
mission was to have any impact on the formation of public atti- 
tudes and the initiation of remedial action, it had to speak quickly, 
with authority, and from some systematic data base. : 

Obviously, four months was an impossibly short period to do 
the job. We selected as our first task the development of a classifi- 
cation scheme for the data we had in hand and the selection of a 
workable sample for intensive study by teams sent into the fed: 
At first, a fifty-city sample seemed a possible and respectable goa j 
but once the teams went into the field, twenty-six cities seeme 


more realistic. ir 
Disturbances were ordered into five levels based on their 
duration, estimated number of participants, extent of damage, 
and the level of law enforcement response. Another teed 
sample selection emerged from the construction of a geograp i ; 
time chart. The chart showed that in some areas disturt v 
tended to cluster. In two cases, the CE RUN extensive: ys m 
Detroit erupted on July 23, eight other. ichigan euch T 
hit shortly thereafter; when the Newark riot oa on ju. 3 
fourteen other New Jersey cities followed suit. cud c i 
disturbance were short, limited to usually two à ED oH 
like Minneapolis-St. Paul, Tucson-Phoenix, or E er Y d 
Still others were geographically isolated. The fina n np m 
cluded one extensive chain (New Jersey), two short chains, 


five isolates. P Ieri i i 

f we keeping the deadline for an interim Mm in mind, 
the number was reduced to 20 cities and rd Mee cities with re- 
final sample seemed fairly representative ida ndia M of oc- 
Spect to region, size of city, level of disturbance, XE e rit 
currence. The three disturbances that had occurred in university 
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settings seemed to be in a class by themselves, distinct from the 
urban disorders, and arrangements were made for studying them 
separately. 

Perhaps the most critical decision was to resist a shot-gun 
approach and to follow instead what might best be termed a case- 
study method emphasizing process. Several private research 
groups submitted proposals, each suggesting that masses of data 
on conditions within the cities (i.¢., economic and political or- 
ganization, per capita expenditures on education, public housing 
units, crime rates, etc.) plus codeable characteristics of the dis- 
turbances themselves be thrown into a computer analysis with the 
hope that some pue would emerge. It was judged that among 
other things such an approach ud pose serious risks to the job 
of the commission. It seemed unlikely that four months was suf- 
ficient time in which to reduce the suggested masses of data to a 
form which computerized data processing could handle, debug 
the programs, and finally construct an explanatory thcory. More- 
over, such an approach would run the risk of obscuring insights 
into just how the riot process begins in the differen! settings and 
how its course is affected by various attempts at intervention. 

It was felt that a more appropriate approach would be to 
advance on several fronts at one time: to elect data from each 
city by sending out teams of investigators to interview “intereste 
parties" in three sectors (official, business, and ghetto) of each 
community; to compile data from existing studies of social an 
economic and political conditions from the professional literature, 
from Federal agencies, and from local sources; and at the same 
time to begin to develop a theoretical framework to receive these 
data, a framework which would itself undergo continuous modifi- 
cation as the information came in. To do the latter, I organiz 
a small staff of analysts and engaged three specialists in collective 
behavior to monitor our work. j 

The plan was to assign a principal analyst to each city, a 
secondary analyst to produce an independent interpretation, 2n 
finally to submit both to the other staff members and the const” 
tants for review and criticism. The goal was to handle cach of the 


"The report of this project entitled “Adolescent Participation in Civil Dis- 
orders" will soon be reliand b by its authors, J. Robert Newbrough, Ralph N. 


: staff consisted of David Boesel, Political Scientist of Cornell Unive; 
sity; Dr. Louis Goldberg, Sociologist from m Hopkins; Dr. Gary Marre 
Harvard; Drs. Elliott Liebow and Derek Roemer of NIMH; with Proin 
Ralph Turner from UCLA, Neil Smelser from UC-Berkeley, and Kurt 
from New York University serving as consultants. 
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twenty cities separately, to produce an interpretive analysis for 
each, and then to draw from the analyses and data those themes 
which would provide the basis for a summary analysis. Concur- 
rently, a journalist (Robert Conat) was assigned to conduct a 
relatively independent treatment of part of the data. He drew on 
much the same data as did the analytical staff and to some extent 
on the analytic papers produced by our division in constructing 
the “profiles” with which the final report began. 

Unfortunately time ran out before all twenty analyses could 
be completed, though analytic themes were completed for all. 
Eight analyses were completed and detailed outlines for the re- 
maining twelve also were developed. While at first background 
and interview materials came in one city at a time, by early No- 
vember the multiplying teams were delivering reports on four and 
five cities at once, not steadily, butinbatches. T 

A rough draft of the summary analysis, entitled “The Har- 
vest of American Racism: The Political Meaning of Violence in 
the Summer of 1967,” was completed November 22, 1967, shortly 
before the commission made its decision to scrap its plan for an 
interim report and go directly to its final statement. “4 

The 172 page “Harvest,” as it came to be called, was roug 
indeed. The document itself was long on attempts to cast the 
events of the year into a meaningful theoretical ramewonk pur 
necessarily short on documentation. The exacting task of won and 
in some 188 pages of documentation (developed from nare A 
12,000 pages of various source materials) had not yet begun, 2n 
the shift of commission strategy detis a question in the minds 
of staff directors as to its ultimate utility. : 

Despite its popularity, among the younger staff especially, 


i itself appear in the final re- 
only brief excerpts of the document itse ned Tol 


i n importan eg I 
port. Nevertheless E ions of the commission. 


in : H ions and conclusi dei 
Shaping the deliberation: ants to commissioners had 


All division heads and special assistant r 
reviewed copies of the BE It was widely ruse 
for several weeks after its release on November 22, iD : on 
staff members fantasied the “Harvest” as a averse ae 
hanging over the commission, always ready to be release: oe 
the commission choose to depart drastically from its interp 


tations x 2 

s i it mi this fantasy of omni- 

As appealing as it might have been, th 

potence aa sie a product of wishful thinking than of accurate 
s to serve as Chapter II 


i i ich wa: 
perception. The rough first draft Me E stall leadership. 


of the final report was judged to sta 
To correct dis deficiency staff members Ep aari she 
December personnel cut were thrown into a frenzy oi activity 
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rewriting and reanalyzing the material on which it was based. 

The personnel cut received a great deal of attention at the 
time by persons both within the staff as well as outside. State- 
ments were made and picked up by the press that the reduction in 
staff was directly related to the release of “The Harvest of Ameri- 
can Racism.” Recently the issue was reopened in an analysis of 
the functions of riot commissions (Lipsky and Olson, 1969). To 
my knowledge there was no connection between the two events; 
the personnel cut was based on two decisions, one by the president 
and the other by the commission itself. Due to its judgment that 
an early statement of riot causation was badly needed and that the 
conspiracy theory was gaining support, the commission elected to 
abandon its plan for an interim report and go directly to a final 
report. The majority of persons released were data-gatherers; 
those retained were predominately analysts and editorialists. 
Simultaneously the president decided not to request of Congress 
supplemental appropriations for any of the agencies, which there- 
fore left the commission seriously underbudgeted and already 
over-committed (much of the funding already having been exacted 
from several somewhat reluctant operating agencies). 

The final product (Chapter II, Patterns of Disorder) was 
dryly atheoretical; a pseudo-statistical tallying of events and char- 
acteristics of cities. At best it was a layman’s conception of what 
a respectable social science analysis should look like—lots of 
variables and lots of numbers. It sometimes touched on the major 
analytical themes set forth in the “Harvest,” especially those 
stressing the characteristics of riot participants, but it bent over 
backwards in obscuring others. We were disappointed that this 
section ducked the challenge of giving meaning to the riots, 2 
meaning which we felt was implicit in the data developed by the 
commission itself. : 

By narrowly defining events into categories and stressing the 
quantitative approach, significant features of social interaction 
were lost. A good example of this can be found in the conclusion 
that “no single tactic appeared to be effective in containing or 
reducing violence in all situations (Kerner et al., 1968, p- 125). 
But who would expect a single tactic to work in all situations? d 

By reducing all control tactics to five simple categories an 
relating each to the onset and intensity of violence, the analyst 
obscured, I believe, one of the most important findings bs. 
out of the investigations: namely, that there are several dist 
types of disorders; that one type may (and probably will) evo 
into another; and that a tactic appropriate to one kind of disor d- 
may be entirely inappropriate to another. Negotiation with E 
ers of a protest crowd, for example, might hold greater prom 


«^ 
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than treating the whole assemblage as a crowd of rioters and 
dispersing them; however, at the height of a riot, there may be no 
one to negotiate with. 

Tactics must be adapted to the changing course of a disorder. 
To deny the effectiveness of a given tactical approach because it is 
used at an inappropriate time or place is neither good social sci- 
ence nor common sense. Much better would it be to specify the 
conditions under which a given tactic is, on the one hand, inap- 
propriate, or on the other hand, has a reasonable chance for 
success. ae 

It is important to remember that the Kerner Commission 
report was to a large degree a political document, not a social 
science treatise. This was intended from the outset. If there are 
any doubts about this, consider the following exchange Thad with 
one of the staff directors shortly after I joined the staff in Septem- 
ber. To the best of my recollection it went like this: 

My statement: “You realize that it’s going to be awfully difficult to mount 

a study of riots using social science methodology and compress it into four 

or five months." 

And the reply: “That’s not important. - 
got that Ph.D.” 

Perhaps if I had been a purist my te | 
would hare pure with up. Manon. But in retrospect ue 
statement was an honest one, clearly setting forth the ground ru A 
for my participation as a social scientist in what may prove to be 
one of the more significant political statements of our day. Dh 

Contributions of Social Scientists. The arrangement Ri ons 
standing, social scientists did have an impact on the Soum Bence 
deliberations and findings. Aside from the many ee i 
consultants and witnesses utilized by the CU DARIN t Elion 
two other contributions especially worth mentioning. 2 (qun 
to initiating the studies of university disturbances a whose 
above, I arranged for the inclusion of two other 4 ue Den 
lindings figured prominently in the final report. Do 


tempts to go beyond eye-witness NU Aus ES e rots. 
5 ive their participat! 1 
rioters were and how extens p, 4 different angle. The 


Each a hed these questions from e 
Caplan PALE (1968) aS principally of pue ob 
approached the problem with a survey of a proba n Tus ple; 
the Fogelson-Hill (1968) study was based on arres s dt 
tary bases of data describing w 


two together provide complementar 
acts and wholieté caught. Along with the UCLA study, they have 


. what's important is that you've 


nure with the commission 
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discredited the riffraff theory of riot participation, or at least have 
prevented that misleading notion from assuming prominence in 
the most authoritative statement on riots to date (Campbell and 
Schuman, 1968; Sears & McConahay, 1969). 

The second contribution was in the less visible realm of how 
the commission and its staff functioned. As in most presidential 
commissions, two activities go in tandem: the work of the commis- 
sion as a group, and the work of the staff. In such cases, there is 
always the danger that if commission members lose confidence in 
their staff, the latter will be reduced to a disgruntled appendage. 
What must be kept in mind is that regardless of what the staff be- 
lieves, the final responsibility and accountability for public state- 
ments is that of the commission and the commission alone. So if 
the commission is to subscribe to the work of its own staff, the 
staff must make sincere efforts to keep the commission abreast of 
its activities. When the subject is complicated and time pressures 
great, this is no small matter. The Kerner Commission held many 
of its own hearings while its staff was amassing independent 
information and began drawing their own conclusions. It must 
redound to the credit of the staff directors that concern over this 
problem of the commission’s confidence in its own staff was kept 
foremost as the relationship developed. 3 

Customarily the commission members held all-day hearings 
and then retired to a dinner meeting with various members of the 
staff. These meetings were designed to keep the commission cur- 
rent with staff activities and to discuss and set the overall direction 
of the staff effort. 

In late October, the commission got its first glimpse of what 
the staff had been doing. After some deliberation, but not very 
careful preparation, the staff conducted a full-scale “debriefing 
of one of its city teams before the commission. It went well at 
first, with each of the seven team members summarizing informa’ 
ly the interviews and other data they had collected. But the team 
rapidly found themselves in trouble as commission members 
began pushing for an answer as to why the riot had occurred. The 
team had conferred only briefly prior to the presentation an 
nobody had as yet given much thought to putting the pieces , 
information into a well-thought-out interpretation. Soon e 
members were making statements about riot causation not at A 
tied to the data they had collected. Some began to draw from ma 
own personal experiences to explain how it was to live as 4 M Y 
in an urban ghetto. Commission members began to express. i 
may and by the time the meeting was over several had seriou 
questions about the reliability of the staff effort generally. ding 

It seemed that serious damage had been done to the budd! 
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relationship between staff and commission. Clearly, something 
had to be done and done quickly to restore the commission’s con- 
fidence. My staff had just completed carefully worked out analyses 
of two disturbances; it was decided to meet the crisis head on and, 
whatever the risks, to present these analyses to the commission 
at the first opportunity. Both documents had gone through at least 
three rewritings and had been subjected to the scrutiny of con- 
sultants, city team interviewers, and other staff. Copies were sent 
tocommission members before the meeting, and I was asked to 
make an abbreviated presentation leaving ample time for discus- 
sion. Though a number of interpretive statements were made, care 
was taken to stay as close to the facts as possible. When com- 
mission members asked for conclusions that were considerably 
beyond the data, staff analysts declined to take the leap. As a 
result, commission members found themselves in an active discus- 
sion advancing far more ambitious interpretations than those 
offered by the staff. After the meeting, several commissioners 
expressed the conviction that the data were being carefully sifted 
and competently and conservatively interpreted. They also ae 
ried away a clear image of just how different disorders could y 
and how easy it was to simplistically lump all into the cate ind o! 

“riot.” In short, they left the meeting with their confidence 
restored. 


Social Scientists and Social Action: The Police Project 
There is little in our training or oet MM e 

social scientists that prepares us for a role as s iem - coit 

programs. Yet it is here through the design an manag 


i i icy is ultimately expressed. It is 
action programs that public nid s imi pois EU ‘pale 


the most direct way of influencin 1 
i i nger 
which scholars write, preach, and admonish. Given the dang 


few of us are 
in i i agement of programs, 
herent in the dessa action. Rather, it seems safer 


eager to put our ideas to the test of 

to design rogas and watch from afar how others, n ee 
do not understand what we mean, play them E deines ni 
compromise—while we register dismay from t : B tating 
Worse, perhaps, others criticize the functioning 


tions but are silent when it comes to what to do about their 
inadequacies. : 

One of the repeated alarms sounded by oe Edi 
mission was that there is much dissatisfaction with ti : i yid 
Police service in inner city areas. Ghetto ism es T T this 
solute local citizen control, and many libera s sul P Sut PA ^ 
too. Moreover, criticism of the police bordering on 1 g 
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is not at all uncommon among social scientists. The police are 
the symbol of society’s resistance to change. Their bumbling 
efforts to cope with the powerful by-products of social movements, 
their seeming ignorance of what it is all about, and their presumed 
unanimous opposition to social change make them an easy mark 
for clever criticism. Social science literature on the police tends 
not only to be critical but borders on the derogatory (Westley, 
1966). Others set out to do a careful, unbiased study of police 
behavior and convince wary police administrators to let them in 
to observe and record. Somehow, when the study is published, its 
findings appear to be unfairly slanted so that the police again 
appear in an unfavorable light. The police feel they've been 
suckered into a muck-raking exposé of themselves. Their suspicion 
of the academics deepens. 

No doubt there is a need to discourage any further develop- 
ment of the police mystique. It is dangerous for the general public 
to believe that their paler can do no wrong. But it is equally 
oa to lead others into prejudging police as an evil in their 
midst. 

If social scientists are to influence the development and rê- 
form within institutions whether they be the criminal justice ap. 
parapa; the educational system, or foreign policy, they must fin 

etter ways to develop public trust in their viewpoints and ap- 
proaches. Their responsibilities go beyond those of the journalist 
or publicist. 

I believe that part of the problem lies in the preferred rela- 
tionship between the academic world and its demands for varie! 
and interesting publications from its members, on the one hana, 
and the institutions and institutional processes towards which 
attention is directed, on the other. The *'step-in, study, pull-out, 
and report” format for social science research may itself under- 
mine the confidence policymakers have in the validity of researc! 
and may seriously dilute its impact. T 

It is easy enough to catalogue the incidents of abrasive con- 
tact between police and ghetto minorities, to document the bitter 
antagonisms and deep distrust, to deplore the lack of preparation 
and training that police receive for coping with one of the 
sensitive and exacting tasks performed by a social institution: a 
what are we to do about it? As social scientists we have been E 
ribly remiss in either offering or arranging for the training 
police who must keep the peace in the rapidly deteriorating Y" 
centers. Few of us have dared to provide badly needed couns à 
in managing police organizations and helping them fashi the 
more relevant role in the cities. We seem to hold back unti by 
time they eagerly seek us out or come to us on our terms. Wes 
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away from them, responding perhaps in part to our own aversion 
to what we may regard as their dirty job, and in part to their 
reticence to involve outsiders. 

My own experience has led me to conclude that it is possible 
to cross those barriers and achieve a measure of acceptance within 
police circles, albeit at some loss of freedom to criticize. Perhaps 
this measure of acceptance was due to my willingness to expose 
myself to the same risks that men in one police department faced 

during two civil disorders; perhaps it was due to the sanction for 

my work provided by an enlightened director of public safety and 
senior command officials of his department; and perhaps it was 
due to my unwillingness to prejudge all police on the basis of the 
behavior of some, or my unwillingness to give in to anti-police 
sentiments currently in vogue. In any event, I now find myself 
cast in the role of attempting to bridge one city’s widening gap 
between a hostile Negro population and the police by means of an 
action program, an attempt to set up a Pilot Police District. 


At its outset the plan may have been considered radical; at 


this writing eight months later it seems almost conservative. It 


takes one existing police district as is, with all its men and with 
its rules and procedures (which are those of the central police 
organization); it takes the existing history of conflict between the 
police and the citizens they serve; and it addresses itself to the 


basic problems about which both citizens and police complain: 
the breakdown in the indispensable partnership between citizens 


and police in keeping the peace. Is c pd ; 
n a Th the premise that if it is intensive “pro- 


The project began wit we must provide it; 


fessional” training for police that is lacking, 
if citizens are prevented from knowing their police as perons sand 
vice versa, we must arrange it—by giving civilians legi 


Toles in the law enforcement apparatus for ane Be con: 
i izing police servic c 
compensation, by decentralizing p : adjunct to exist- 


i idi for selí-policing as an 
RES p ith measures other than mo- 


ing patrols, and by experimenting w l r 
Bile ‘patrol to Bak police presence. We must give ene 
more of a say in the operation of their police, pales x s day 
independent and representative citizens boar A ic pet 
only keep up the pressure on police to provide qua ity pu ae bu 
Will struggle with the pervasive problem, so o im o poured Y 
rhetoric, of increasing the safety of all those who are to 


live in the inner city. 
Admittedly e panacea, these steps do oiler a MODEAP, m 
sure until police work is upgraded to e a ia Sn H 
| reater responsiveness to inner-city problems. ii E uel 
> built into city governments. The program certainly isn 


a 
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at the root causes of crime or of race or class hatred. But it does 
hold the possibility of reducing one element of insecurity in the 
ghetto environment: fear of and conflict with those who should be 
providing some measure of protection from some of the more 
dangerous and demoralizing features of a ghetto existence. 

Quite expectedly, the project has not turned out to be a 
“safe” one. Over the past year the media have had a field day; 
attacks have come from all sides. The accusation from one side 
that we are trying to turn police officers into “social workers” 
has been more than matched by angry denunciations from radical 
spokesmen for the black community. The project, of course, 
doesn't go far enough for the latter; they advocate local control 
of police, which often encompasses discarding civil service con- 
straints on hiring, suspending, and dismissing officers, local 
election of the district commander, evacuation of all white officers, 
returning to foot patrol, and requiring all officers to live in the 
area they work. Men have pounded my desk and demanded these 
things of the project, threatening that blood would run in the 
streets if we didn't comply. Public meetings on the project are 
inevitably characterized by lengthy diatribes on the police, how 
the project is a “‘trick-bag” conceived by honky Ph.D.'s serving 
colonialist masters to deceive the unsuspecting poor. Meanwhile, 
letters come from citizen groups each requesting that the project 
be located in its precinct. One area presented a petition with 
2800 signatures, and a citywide citizen's group composed of arch- 
critics and moderates alike accepted the mayor's charge to select 
the project site. There has been no organized police opposition” 
to date. In fact, aside from some volunteers for the pilot unit, 
police response is marked by the usual skepticism but a willing: 
ness to try it out. 

Both the project and its administrators are now balanced 
precariously on a narrow line separating two powerful antago- 
nists, and negotiations are being carried out with both sides. The 
project is an experiment and may be headed in the wrong direc- 
tion. But one thing can be said for it and its sponsors: it’s a 10 
And the police, though ever chary and skeptical, seem willing to 
give it a chance. It is an “R & D Laboratory” within the, police 
establishment and this is important, especially if its existence 
marks a trend. For, short of revolution and the questionable vali 
ity of the phoenix myth, this is the way our institutions à! 
modate themselves to changing times. 
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Conclusions: Social Science and Social Change 


It is not only possible but desirable and perhaps essential 
that the social scientist become more deeply involved in trying 
to bring about social change in a direct manner. The risks are 
great, perhaps the greatest being that of failing. Once one at- 
tempts to bring about a change in a social institution, things be- 
come more complicated than our theories allow, and it is not 
easy to confirm the validity of those theories. But there are likely 
to be payoffs as well, both to the individual, to the public, and to 
the body of social science knowledge. The social scientist brings 
a perspective to his job as a program manager that may be unique 
due to his trained-in struggle for objectivity, but he may bring 
no more than any other social actionist in the form of those talents 
necessary to produce movement. He carries away from his experi- 
ence, however, understandings of the use of power and the weight 
of responsibility and accountability that only a participant can 
gain. And in the process may make his contribution to creating a 
body of theory more relevant to social realities and more influen- 
tial and appropriate in its application. 1 AT 

Recently, Alvin Gouldner (1968) took his fellow sociologist, 
Howard S. Becker, to task for capitalizing on an underdog 
sociology." He accused Becker, as a prototype of underdog jm 
ciologists, of sidestepping the responsibility for addressing the 
problem of how social reform is to be achieved, and of ing 
in safe criticism of “the caretakers that society has appointe 
to administer the mess it has created.” For myself, I am grateful 
for the insights such studies of deviance afford. I feel, however, 
that we need more than just that, that it is time to turn our haa 
tion to other matters, to get on with the job of correcting d dn 
rather than simply despairing of their pervasiveness o f 8 
our breasts on the sidelines. No doubt it is best that some ol us 
keep our distance from the unpleasantness of the aa sticl a 
our research craft, and content ourselves with ee t d Eon: 
of the young. But if that is all we do, the product o will iria 
will be valued only among our colleagues; our theories t Peth will 
untested or untestable, and our talented and E ed ead 
Jook elsewhere for preparation to cope with the wo y 
ind it. 
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FOGELSON, R. M. Violence and grievances: Reflections on the 1960s riots. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(1), 141-164. 


The 1960s riots can best be understood as a manifestation of the grievances 
of the black ghettos. Indeed, there is an intimate relation between the rioting, 
looting, arson, and assault, on the one hand, and racial discrimination, economic 
deprivation, consumer exploitation, and involuntary residential segregation, on 
the other. Although the blacks obviously refuse to accept the everyday conditions 
of ghetto life—and apparently intend to protest them violently—their violent 
actions have thus far been highly selective and remarkably restrained. 


FORWARD, JOHN R., & WILLIAMS, JAY R. Internal-external control and 
black militancy. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(1), 75-92. 

conducted with 67 black 

ta were combined with data ob- 

ier study. Results showed that 


i it 
persons who reacted most favorably to the riot si! v 
most confident of their own ability to shape their future but at oa lack 
were most aware of the extent t g 
people from achieving their goals. These and other results support a blocked: 
opportunity rather than an alienation-powerle: 


IGLITZIN, LYNNE B. Violence and American democracy. Journal of Social 


Issues, 1970, 26(1), 165-186. : i 
judge the use of violence, i.e., 


ich has been used to j e ce, i.e. 
that The double sende dal by individuals and private groups, illegiti- 
a blic and private violence are inextricably bound together, 
that State violence is a proved of, a climate conducive to 

i iol is created. The nature 0! violence is analyzed: definition of 
Pens, memes c. its intensity, its varying types, the State as a violent 
m individual personality and family factors, 
omie, to the political and ideological. 


hical implications created when violence exists 
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MARX, GARY T. Civil disorder and the agents of social control. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1970, 26(1), 19-58. 


Riots have an emergent character which necessitates our focusing on the 
interaction between the police and the disturbance participants. From 1900 to 
1953, police behavior in disturbances was frequently characterized by rioting, 
inactivity, and partiality; it greatly contibatee to the disorders. Judged in his- 
torical perspective police recently have been relatively restrained, impartial, 
and quick to take action. The state’s increased monopoly over the means of 
violence, the extension of universal citizenship, greater police resources and 
professionalism, and the fact that maintaining law and order now means “sup- 
pressing blacks” help account for the changes. Nevertheless, there were many 
instances up to the end of the summer of 1967 where police seemed to create 
rather than control disorder. Important factors in police behavior were: (1) in- 
appropriate control strategies, (2) lack of coordination among and within vari- 
ous control units, and (3) the breakdown of police organization. 


SEARS, DAVID O., & McCONAHAY, JOHN B. Racial socialization, com- 
parison levels, and the Watts riot. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(1), 121- 


140. 


The basic hypothesis was that the outbreak of mass racial violence was an 
almost inevitable esc of the major demographic EE american 
Negroes have been undergoing in recent years, most importantly t E [er] I 
of blacks to the north p to the large cities, the rise in Edna OM Pie ut. 
the rise in the number of young people. Those [rom the pew mae gron TOR 
pecially young northern natives) were more active in the : atts qa ET 
psychological mediators were offered to explain this: changes 


socialization and differential comparison levels. The young nothern natives were 
found to be more disaffected politically, and to have higher SE ten feelings 
and expectations and more serious feelings of deprivation. d ath a: Eos tocial- 
were also closely related to riot participation. It was canel le : A likely to 
psychological eífects of these auo demographic change 

magnily, rather than diminish, racial conflicts in the future. 


SHELLOW, ROBERT. Social scientists and social c from within the es- 
tablishment. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(1), 207-220. ; 
nsible roles of social scientists 


d Eius ioc and participant in the reforma- 
include Aea edm RAP as a staff director on the Ker- 
i i i i i m x t " "n " S 
hes exp Oe directo of the Pilot Police District Project (Washington, 
D.C.) are discussed. The cnn m 2 
i ientist to affe: olicy cu . 
Re. E ec social Seite within the political uere provides 3 
BI SORORE to the process of developing knowledge with current soci 


utility. 
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TOMLINSON, T. M. Ideological foundations for Negro action: A comparative 
analysis of militant and non-militant views of the Los Angeles riot. Journal 
of Social Issues, 1970, 26(1), 93-120. 


Using survey data gathered in the aftermath of the 1965 Los Angeles riot, 
Negro respondents were divided into three groups according to their attitudes 
towards the Black Muslims (militant—uncommitted—conservative), and a com- 
parative analysis was made of their attitudes toward the Los Angeles riot and 
related life circumstances. Racial militants made up 30 percent of the sample 
and were most often found among male youth. As compared with the nonmili- 
tants, a larger percentage of the militants claimed to have participated actively 
in the riots and assessed the outcome of the riot much more positively. Militants 
also differed from nonmilitants on a number of attitudinal, demographic, and 
behavioral measures. These data were discussed in relation to the meaning of the 
Los Angeles riot and the subsequent disorders of 1967-68. 


The Activists’ Corner’ 


Nevitt Sanford 
The Wright Institute, Berkeley 


Scientific, educational, or charitable organizations that want 
to advocate policy or take action on social problems have to con- 
sider whether particular activities might endanger their tax- 
exempt status, or even whether it might be a good idea to abandon 
that status. The American Psychological Association is no excep- 
tion. Last fall, the Division of State Psychological Association 
Affairs (Division 31) requested of the Council of Representatives 
of APA that the association change its tax status from C-3 (which 
explicitly forbids participation in partisan politics) to C-6 (the 
status of professional organizations such as the American Medical 
Association). The council referred the matter to the APA Polic 
and Planning Board for review and recommendation. The board, 
of which I am now serving as chairman, discussed the issue at 

r with representatives 


length, both in executive session and together 
of Divisions 31 and 13 (Division of Consulting Psychology) at a 
d between the board and these 


meeting in February. It was agree 

divisions that the issue e d to the APA 
membership for a vote, but that before this happened they should 
have a chance to avail themselves of background information, to 


= : 
We very much regret that pressures of other commitments have forced 
David Krech to discontinue his role in editing The Activists Corner. For adding 
this interesting and stimulating dimension to the journal, NA! and its readers 
are deeply indebted to Professor Krech and to Nevitt Sanford who will continue 
to edit the column. [Ed] 
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become familiar with the perspectives of various concerned groups 
and individuals, to take thought, to discuss. 

This issue of The Activists’ Corner is devoted to this educational 
undertaking. Dr. Rogers Wright, who practices clinical psy- 
chology in Long Beach, California and is President of Division 31, 
calls for greater APA concern with public and professional issues, 
and for a change in tax status as a way of expressing and promot- 
ing this concern. Dr. Jane Loevinger, who is with The Institute of 
Social Research, Washington University, and a member of the 
APA Policy and Planning Board, defends psychology as a schol- 
arly discipline, not limiting herself to what she perceives as the 
threats from those who would change its tax status. She writes, of 
course, as an individual—not as a spokesman for the Policy and 
Planning Board. Neither she nor Dr. Wright has seen the other's 
statement. 


What's the Noise All About—Or, Whither APA ; 
For over ten years, to my personal certain knowlege in- 
creasing demands have been made that APA involve itself more 
creatively, actively, and productively in social and professional 
issues of concern both to the public we serve and to psycho 
The legitimacy of such demands was (and is being) based on: (à 
the fact that APA, as the only national voice of psychology, has a 
responsibility to make a contribution to the solution of profes- 
sional and social issues; and (b) Article I of the bylaws, which 
states the clear intent of APA to engage in such activities on beha! 
of the public and the profession. Article I of the APA bylaws for- 
merly stated that the object of the organization was to “advance 
psychology as a science and as a profession.” As amended mid- 
way in the decade of the sixties (ostensibly to protect the C-3 tax 
status of APA), it now reads “to advance psychology as à science 
and as a means of promoting human welfare by the encourage 
ment of psychology in allits branches. . . ." ; 
Many of those who demand a greater involvement of APA v 
social and professional issues see the organization as having 6 
voted itself primarily to the advancement of psychology as à E 
ence, usually in academia, with less emphasis on (and, at time? 
woefully little or no commitment to) issues of public or pm E 
sional concern. This perception of a disproportionate conces 
with science and academia and, at times, even ineffective action s 
these areas has led to increasingly vociferous, bitter, an acri" 
nious confrontations with various parts of APA governance Í 
charges and counter-charges, to power struggles between pa 


L 
First, Dr. Wright’s Statement: 
| 
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the governance, and to the wasteful squandering of time and re- 
sources to achieve some end or goal viewed as important by some 
segments of the membership. 

The discussion, maneuvering, call-it-what-you-will, extend- 
ing over most of the last decade, has still not led to any resolution 
of the conflict (which has in many instances been heightened in- 
stead) nor has it resulted in the evolution of clear directions and 
mandates for APA to follow. The various factions all purport to 
speak for a “constituency” of APA members, but the size of the 
constituency remains unknown. Typically, in my experience, 
when demands are made on the APA governance (especially in 
the social and professional areas) one sooner or later hears the 
statement that ‘‘x numbers of the membership will resign" if cer- 
tain actions are taken; a statement frequently countered with “x 
numbers will resign if you don’t.” Of course nobody knows how 
many will or won’t resign because no hard data exist. In this babel 
of claim and counter-claim, my experience 1s that APA gover- 
nance moves only as far as is necessary to avoid “calamity on one 
side, whilst not so far as to precipitate “catastrophe” on the other. 
The result is that nobody is satisfied, resources are. squandered, 
actions (if taken) are frequently pedestrian mediocrities lacking in 
maximal effectiveness, and the jiwang and gnashing of teeth 
continues incessantly—at the expense o everyone. : 

A case in point dus the a prodigious effort that went into 
the naive monstrosity called the Albee eport which, while Tus 
porting to reduce many problems, creates even more. One of th 

i i sociations lost their 
more naive postulations was that if state asso n divi: 
direct representation in council and were constituted into a 
ON 1 $ duced and social and profes- 
sion,” the size of council could be reduce: 
sional interests (which ten 


i iati ld 
d to center in state associations) cou 
then “go and do their own thing, ? as a division of ey prop- 
osition not only overlooks the fact that many (if no! 


st) social 
vee f 
and professional issues transcend both the limits Sa Ee che 
a division but, even worse, overlooks the fast ru rada uis with- 
organization can exceed the limitations of A nation 
out jeopardizing the tax ree oe sasea diler to recommend 
The APA Board of Directors bm i 
dan e AD befand NN Ere oe c 
scientific, and religious organizations) to a less z à ns) 
tax status, such as C-6 (business and professions Les to have a 
nor can it legally permit any agency of the ore. Faced with this 
different tax status than the parent Eh aic 
dilemma, the Policy and Planning Board, with rep 
from Divisions 13 and 31, took the p 


osition that it is now past time 
to take the issue to the collective membership of APA for its guid- 
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ance as to what APA should be and should do. 

In the near future, every APA member will be asked to com- 
lete a questionnaire ballot designed to guide Policy and Planning 
oard and APA Council as to how the membership sees APA and 

what the membership feels APA's hierarchy of priorities and com- 
mitments should be. Hopefully, by majority vote, the dilemma of 
“too little, too late” or “too much, too soon" can be finally re- 
solved and APA can get on with the business of "the encourage- 
ment of psychology in all its branches." 

Rogers Wright 


Second, Dr. Loevinger's Statement: 


In Defense of Psychology as a Scholarly Discipline 

Persons whose chief reason for belonging to APA is allegiance 
to psychology as a scholarly discipline, once virtually the entire 
membership, are now a beleaguered minority. We are beset on 
three sides, by professional psychologists who want APA to serve 
their business interests, by political activists who want APA to 
serve their social causes, and by professional managers and com- 
munications specialists who wish to govern us in the name of 
“scientific” management. : 

Division 31 has taken the lead in urging APA to change its 
tax status so as to permit it to lobby for bills that will serve its 
members’ interests. They specifically urge APA to serve profes- 
sional psychologists in the same manner that the optometrists 
are served by the American Optometric Association. While it 15 
true that the optometrists have got themselves written into many 
laws, along the way the American Optometric Association has 
made itself notorious as a special interest group. They would not 
likely be sought as consultants on social issues even if there were 
some within their purview. 

At present there is a move, apparently without serious OP” 
position, to further open the rolls of APA to persons without doc 
toral degrees and to persons with doctoral degrees primarily 
professional rather than research in emphasis. Without contesting 
these moves, one may note that a consequence will be that Te 
search scholars will become an ever smaller minority within 2 


Under these circumstances can a democratic structure, work 
ist's interes 
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because research scholars were there first. If our interests truly 
diverge (a point on which I am not convinced), perhaps the time 
has come for APA to become a looser federation. 

Social activists wish APA as an organization to take militant 
stands on issues of the day. It is not obvious that if APA does 
take a political stance, it will be theirs. The Policy and Planning 
Board contracted with American Institutes of Research to con- 
duct a study planning the future of psychology. In applying for 
the contract, AIR listed 38 previous projects which, it felt, quali- 
fied it to help plan the future of psychology. These projects were 
divided about evenly among military, industrial-business, gov- 
ernmental, and educational contracting agencies. The projects 
included a training management study for the Army Ballistics 
Missile Agency, an educational study for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development in the Dominican Republic, and a political 
and economic study in Thailand for the Army Missile Command. 


Present and former employees of AIR and similar groups, such as 
orporation and the Institute for De- 


and as chairmen of program committees. 
confrontation the young radic 


bo i r than political ones. Imagine 
ee à n over to political harangues. 


rofessiona! 


NSF) and the Office o 


"m 
has been encouraging the development © ’ 
in several disciplines, such as P ysics and pere E. 
threat that if the disciplines do not develop their y y 
overall system will be impose 
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A National Information System for Psychology (NISP) is de- 
lineated in a proposal submitted by APA to NSF on December 31, 
1969. It includes the phasing out of substantive journals, the cir- 
culation of all manuscripts received, unedited, and the chan- 
nelling of manuscripts to members in accord with a computerized 
matching of topics to their interest profiles. None of these features 
was widely publicized to users of APA journals prior to submis- 
sion of the proposal. Complete copies of the proposal were not 
generally available even to members of APA Council of Repre- 
sentatives and to members of major boards. 

NISP is defended as being “just an experiment," and “surely, 
as a scientist, you are not opposed to experimenting.” Precisely 
that argument has been used in other disciplines. Sine qua non of 
an experiment is the establishment of a time when and a way in 
ke. the outcome is evaluated. There is no such provision for 

Major voices have urged that systems analysis in general and 
information systems in particular are already demonstrated to be 
failed experiments. I do not know to what extent the pressure for 
information systems, perceived as coming from the NSF, origi- 
nated in the Pentagon. At any rate it originated during Robert 
McNamara’s tenure, and McNamara was the protagonist of sys- 
tems analysis. Talented as he was, he left the Pentagon in no 
blaze of glory. There are those who argue seriously that the great 
catastrophes of McNamara's tenure were largely due to his sys- 
tems analysis approach, to the elevation of efficient operation to 
precedence over reflective choice of purpose. ; 

Mr. Eli Goldston, president of Eastern Gas and Fuel Associ- 
ates, in an address to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
on December 10, 1969, referred to systems analysis as an “expan 
sion of the myth of mathematically precise decision making. He 

ointed out that "the finest market analysis ever made in the auto 
industry gave birth to the Edsel, [and] the most heralded scientific 
management control system in America recently left Litton Indus- 
tries explaining away its earnings forecasts." A 

Writing in Nature (1969, 224, p318), Professor J. M. Ziman, 
British physicist and Fellow of the Royal Society, observes: 

It is tragic that so many excellent and experienced scientists should have 
fallen into this trap, and encouraged vast expenditure on preprints an 
such like, instead of putting all their weight into the reform of the existing 
learned societies and the improvement of their journals. . - - The et, 
sary delays occasioned by refereeing and decent printing are not really 
gross; a journal that gets a year behind in publication just needs a thes 
ough kicking by its subscribers and contributors: to supersede it bY y5 
another machine liable to just the same faults is sheer folly. 
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I write this as advocate for those devoted to the advancement 
of psychology as a scholarly discipline. In order to defend our in- 
terests in the face of organized groups pursuing other interests, we 
must unite in an organization transcending limits of subject mat- 
ter or school of thought. The form of the organization is open, in 
ae as to whether whole divisions may join or support it. 

ince the most immediate issue is defense and improvement of 
substantive journals, the organization will function at first as a 
journal interest group. A meeting to organize it will be scheduled 


for the Miami convention. k 
Jane Loevinger 


Ergo, We Conclude: 
The psychologists, like a lot of other people, are restless this 


year. ' 
Members of SPSSI are not unfamiliar with tax problems. In- 


deed some of the older hands have felt the hot breath of the Feds 
1l also see that behind the issue 


on their necks. SPSSI members wi 1 
of APA’s tax status are the larger questions of what psychology is 
about, how it should organize itself, and what should be the role of 
ped psychology in the making and carrying out of | 
policy. I hope these scientists-citizens will lend their wisdom m 

strength to the discussion that will be going on during the months 


ahead. Nevitt Sanford 


PSYCHOLOGY 
the 
problergs 


society 


"Moreover, there is nothing in the definition of psychology that dedicates our 
science to the solution of social problems .... Our obligations as citizens, 
however, are considerably broader than our obligations as scientists, When 
psychological issues are raised in this broader context, we cannot evade them by 
complaining that they are unscientific.” 


(Quoted from George A. Miller's Presidential Address to the American 
Psychological Association Washington, D. C. Sept. 1969) 
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Introduction 


comprehensive, exhaustive review of relevant research. The focus 
ork with the 


of the issue is on the direct and indirect effects that W I 
poor has had on research and theory in the social sciences, partic- 


The seers: the issue is to gain fresh insight into the cur- 
rent state of some aspects of social science, rather than simply to 
further an understanding of the poor: ocial science and psychol- 
relevant to an understanding of 


ogy have, in some respects been : 
both laboratory and field 


the poor. Work with poor populations in 


t 
* 

Poverty has been a much mined lode. Or, to use the meta- 
phor of the blacks, social scientists have used the poor, especially 
the poor blacks, as their plantation. Crop after crop of words, 
papers, and books has been harvested. Ís there anything still 
worth saying about the poor? 

. _ Itis best to begin with what this JSI issue on, poverty does not 
include. It does not contain papers which describe the poor, nor 
explanations of the causes and concomitants of poverty. It does 
not offer policy solutions to the problems of poverty, nor is it à 

* 
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has brought new perspectives to the social sciences. It has exposed 
some of the weaknesses, inconsistencies, and lacunae in both 
theory and practice. 

At atime when two significant national reports (Brim, 1969, 
and BASS, 1969) have stressed the need for the development of 
theories in social science which can be applied to the study of 
social problems, it is useful to examine what has happened follow- 
ing the application of social science method and theories to the 
study of the poor. Work with poor populations is probably the 
first instance of the broad participation of behavioral scientists 
on many aspects of a major social problem. They have been active 
in research, in the application of theory, and in policy formation. © 

Research on the poor has provided a “context of verification 
(Baron, 1970)” within which to judge the generalizability of some 
current conceptualizations. It is a mirror which offers a view of 
both our theories and research strategies, and of ourselves as 
social scientists. Before we embark on the study of other social 
problems during the decade of the seventies, this image is well 
worth examining. 

The recurrent themes of the papers in this issue offer some 
generic lessons about the study Ai any multi-faceted and value- 
laden social problem. Each paper in the issue presents the modifi- 
cations in research strategies and the new theoretical formulations 
which have evolved from work with poor populations. The papers 
cover both theoretical content, e.g., in social learning and in socio- 
linguistics, and questions which are basic to the logic of all scien- 
tific inquiry, e.g., generalizations beyond a specific context an' 
the conditions under which causal inferences are feasible. 


Descriptive Research on the Poor 


__ A journal issue of this type is necessarily preceded by con- 
siderable descriptive and correlational work. The plight of the 
poor was brought forcefully to the attention of social scientists by 
a journalist (Harrington, 1962). Since that time, social scientists 
have studied the conditions of life of the poor individual in consid- 
erable detail. There are now rather full descriptions of the poor 
man’s experience (Liebow, 1967; Lewis, 1966). 

Social science research on the poor began with a realization 
that few data existed on poor populations, and initially it seeme 
thata large-scale data-gathering effort was required. The amount 
of descriptive data available today is massive. The many correla- 
tional studies of poor populations show, not surprisingly, that the 
poor have higher rates of mental illness, do not receive the same 
treatments as the middle class (Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958; 
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Srole et al., 1962; Riessman, Cohen, & Pearl, 1964), that they 
pay more than others for the same goods and services (Caplovitz, 
1963), that they have severely limited occupational opportunities 
(Duncan & Hodge, 1963), that their nutrition is faulty (Schorr, 
1964a, 1964b) and their infant mortality rates high, etc. The dis- 
tinctive bleakness and the physical and psychological limitations 
of their lives have been carefully described and documented. 

The question of who should be considered poor, a basic defi- 
nitional problem, has also received attention. Social scientists in 
government have reworked initial formulas for the calculation of 
poverty levels (Orshansky, 1965). Among sociologists a litera- 
ture has grown up around the definition of various sub-groups of 
the poor. The working class stable poor have been differentiated 
from the unstable poor; efforts have been made to disentangle the 
confounded relationship between poverty and race. Miller and 
Roby (1970) have suggested that poverty be viewed in social strat- 
ification terms rather than in terms of absolute economic depriva- 
tion. Distinctions have been made between the temporarily and 
the permanently poor, and between intergenerational and non- 
intergenerational poverty. ji 1 

Sociologists have detailed, particularly in educational and 
work organizations, poor people's distinctive lack of mobility 
(Schorr, 1964a, 1964b; Gans, 1968; Mackler, 1968). The nuclear 
family characteristics of the poor, especially of poor blacks, have 
been the subject of description (Moynihan, 1965 and controversy 
(Rainwater & Yancey, 1967). A new field has emerged which 
delineates the behavioral and cognitive characteristics of poor 
children (Ausubel, 1967; Deutsch, M., 1967; Passow, Goldberg, 


& Tannenbaum, 1967). Í 
Analyses of government sponsored poverty programs E 
tute another large body of descriptive and evaluative work. These 
cover a broad area from overall critiques of the war on poverty 
(Moynihan, 1969; Ferman, 1969) to detailed studies of partioular 
programs (Levitan, 1969). The critical spirit underlying many o 
these analyses is informed by implicit or explicit assumptions 
about causal priorities in the condition of poverty. Interpretations 
of the success or failure of the programs are also derived from 
further assumptions about what effectively changes people’s ce 
Most recent legislation on poverty-related issues has been 
affected, directly or indirectly, by the thinking of social scientists. 
The “new careers" legislation (Pearl, 1968; Riessman & Popper, 
1968) was influenced in part by studies of the poor person s lim- 
ited access to credentialing systems 
opportunity. Goverment strategies whict : 
4 the pockets of the poor through jobs or income maintenance pro- 
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grams reflect not only the work of economists (Tobin, 1965), but 
widespread criticisms of the effects of welfare bureaucracies. 

Every strategy for the solution of poverty presupposes a defi- 
nition of poverty and contains theoretical assumptions about 
human learning and methods for successful institutional change. 
The raft of descriptive data which now exists and the numerous 
applied programs for the poor make it timely to turn a critical eye 
toward a reevaluation of research and theory. 


Focus of the Issue 


The articles in this issue contain new syntheses of research 
data and offer critiques of those theoretical and research problems 
which have not received sufficient coverage. They do not cover all 
fields in social science where work with the poor has led to theoret- 
ical modification. Changes in sociological and economic theory 
and developments in some fields of psychology have received ex- 
tensive coverage elsewhere (Pettigrew, 1967; Katz, 1967; McClel- 
land & Winter, 1969). 

Each of the papers discusses work with the poor which has 
led to a sharpening of theoretical issues in psychology and sociol- 
ogy. They include work in which the use of the poor as subjects 
has provided new research data and has raised new (sometimes 
old) conceptual questions. 

Intervention programs for disadvantaged children have put a 
mélange of theories, hunches, and unstated assumptions about 
child development to the test. Blank’s paper (1970) highlights 
some of the contradictory assumptions made by these programs. 
Intervention programs contrast with narrow and specific experi- 
mental studies of child development. In laboratory work, one 
theoretical position is not brought into direct confrontation with 
another, so that the difficulties which arise from conflicting view- 
points are avoided; there the experimenter can control what his 
subjects experience. Blank discusses cognitive and linguistic ap- 
proaches to child development, contrasts them with behavioristic 
prescriptions, and shows how each has influenced intervention 
programs. 

Cazden (1970) looks at the lower class child’s language from 
a sociolinguistic point of view. In her discussion of the research in 
this new field, she shows that a number of easy generalizations 
about the language of the lower class child have not been substan- 
tiated by research findings. A large variety of language behaviors 
are contingent on the characteristics of the setting, especially for 
lower class children. One is forced to doubt the validity of researc 
with these children in which the stimulus characteristics of the 
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setting have been ignored. Unfortunately, many studies fall into 
this category. Cazden cites both Jensen and Palmer on the rises in 
IQ which follow those testing sessions in which the tester has 
achieved rapport with the lower class child. Palmer found that, 
following warm-up sessions of several hours, there were no IQ dif- 
ferences at all between middle class and lower class children. A 
cautionary note indeed. 

_ Baron’s (1970) paper, too, shows how complex the inter- 
action is between the characteristics of the situation and the past 
reinforcement history (SRS) of the individual. In the context of 
the current rash of enthusiasm for behavioral control techniques, 
Baron’s work reveals how subtle the definition of reinforcement 
must be. Working with non-college populations, he shows that 
the past history of differential reinforcements determines the in- 
dividual’s responses to current reinforcements in no simple man- 
ner. Interactions between the past history of reinforcement and 
the source and type of present reinforcements offer strong support 
for a contextual interpretation of reinforcement. Research with 
poor black subjects has led Baron to revise and elaborate his theo- 
retical model of the Social Reinforcement Standard. 

The Gurins’ (1970) discussion of expectancies provides a 
needed framework within which such situation-person interac- 
tions can be conceptualized. Interactions between the past history 


of individuals, their expectancies, and the information and rein- 
forcements encountered in new situations is much more complex 
than has been realized. The Gurins’ analysis of research on €x- 
pectancies reveals that the distinction between institutional and 
internal psychological aspects of poverty has been too sharply an 
simplistically drawn. As they clearly show, research on expectan- 
cies raises many questions as yet unanswered. Among the most 
d with the relationships 


important are those which are concerne 
between level of expectancy and basis of expectancy (internal- 
external), and those which relate to causal priorities in the 
changes in both expectancies and performance. Their analysis 
ulations outside laboratory 


demonstrates how work with poor poP 
settings has opened new theoretical territory in psychology and 
posed critical questions which can be answere only by careful 
research. They outline the extensive ich is needed be- 
fore answers to these critical questions Can be obtained. These 
at are required if programs to alleviate 
poverty are to be properly designed. 4 
e personality of 


Allen's paper (1970) deals with research on th 
]ture of the poor" takes a slant 


different from Rainwater's views- Yet in some surprising ways his 
f other papers. Discussing psycho- 
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logical research with adult subjects, he concludes that here, too, 
situation-person interactions are more important than previously 
had been emphasized in the literature. The categories and classi- 
fication schemes easily applied to patient or student groups, like 
trait or personality typologies, do not fit well enough when ap- 
plied to the poor—too much is left unexplained. Work with the 
poor has exposed the limits of generalization and the irrelevance 
of some psychological categories which have become stereotyped 
by use. Each classification system unduly restricts the kinds of 
questions asked and consequently the types of explanations of- 
fered. Allen finds much that is questionable in current explana- 
tory systems in psychology, and justly asks whether it is a psy- 
chology of the poor that we need or a psychology of people. 

Doubts are raised about the importance of harmonious inter- 
group relationships for the achievement of social equality in Gut- 
tentag’s discussion (1970) of group cohesiveness and ethnic or- 
ganization among the poor. Her analysis emphasizes the impor- 
tance of ethnic cohesiveness among groups which have survived 
poverty in the past. Positive identification with an ethnic minority, 
as Lewin (1948) saw, protects the individual from the psychologi- 
cal consequences of his despised position and gives him a base of 
organized power. 

Debate also continues between the sociologists who hold that 
lower class culture and the culture of the poor decisively deter- 
mine the poor child’s socialization (Miller, 1958), and those who 
hold that the culture of poverty is produced anew in each genera- 
tion as a response to the exigencies of the lives led by the poor 
(Liebow, 1967). A related argument is whether lower class groups 
have distinctive value systems or whether they share in the 
middle class values of the larger society in some *'stretched" or 
modified form. As Rainwater’s paper (1970) cogently explicates, 
the mix of external realities which limit and define choices, the 
reactions of the poor to these circumstances, and their awareness 
of the values of the larger society create a complicated fabric 
which cannot easily be cut up in terms of predetermined cate- 
gories. 

_Why were some of these common conclusions not drawn by 
earlier researchers? At least a partial explanation lies in the char- 
acteristics of the experimental laboratory situation. When experi- 
menting, an investigator may study any relationships, whether or 
not they frequently occur in natural surroundings. The experi- 
menter chooses the variables to manipulate, as well as his (often 
quite limited) subject population. With the “situation” invariant, 
issues about the relevance of the chosen variables do not arise. In 
the field, where the behavior of the poor or the linguistic perfor- 
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mance of children is studied, issues of relevance and of the relative 


power of a number of variables in accounting for the variance are 
of paramount importance. 


Some Common Themes 


Four general points among many others may be abstracted 
from these papers. Although all are related to work with the poor, 
their conclusions have a much more general application. They are 
illustrative of the themes which emerge from many current 
studies. 

A Situational Social Psychology. Many of the papers emphasize 
constructs which are derived from complex interactions between 
individuals, their past history, and their current environment. Ex- 

lanations of behavior now veer toward a “context?” psychology. 

t is no longer regularities within subjects, nor regularities which 
differentiate groups of subjects, but those regularities evoked by 
situations which are the basis of behavioral explanation. Human 
nature is assumed to be more malleable, adaptive, and more cap- 
able of new learning and behavior than in the past. Every context 
evokes situationally specific behaviors and accentuates similarities 
rather than differences between individuals. í j 

The willingness to entertain psychological theories of this 
complexity is surely an advance. Yet, Miller's comments (1970) 
contain a further challenge. He questions why psychologists are so 
little interested in time series studies of human behavior, why they 
do not study “how and why behavior changes over long periods 
(a decade) as a result, at least in part, of large social changes. 
Miller surmises that there is an “excessive concern with the non- 
time (and non-cultural) bound” in psychology. . i 
. . It would appear that we continue to be dominated by a faith 
in hypothetico-deductive systems which lead to the pursuit of 
those lines of research that result in findings of behavioral invari- 
ance and regularity. Findings of change in behavior over time 
Which follows large scale social change would clearly contradict 
this hypothetico-deductive faith. Yet, repeatedly, though quietly, 
it continues to be noticed that even in laboratory studies of social 
behavior we are no longer able to replicate the results of ten years 
ago. College students, too, have changed. We become no less sci- 
entific when the belief in hypothetico-deductive systems 1 relin- 
quished. It is reasonable, then, to raise the question of “rele- 
vance,” a question which is inapplicable to ypothetico-deductive, 
omni-relevant systems. Relevance is a question about the context 
this issue show, the 


of r f the papers in 
esearch. As a number o! pap deeply influence d by the 
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larger social and political milieu in which they are made. Like it 
or not, we are enmeshed in the historic fabric. 

Miller touches the core of the difficulty when he asks whether 
social psychology “is best developed by thinking of itself as in- 
trinsically connected to academic psychology rather than to soci- 
ology, economics, urban studies, etc." Before psychologists enter 
the applied social sciences and embark on the further study of 
social problems, one or the other allegiance must be chosen. The 
methods used and even the basic ways in which problems are con- 
ceptualized and defined are determined by the choice. 

Cognitive Behaviorism. Over a decade ago Miller, Galanter, and 
Pribram (1960) called for a cognitive behaviorism. The new be- 
haviorism considers those individual differences in reinforcement 
history which create standards of consistency to which new rein- 
forcements are compared (Baron, 1970). The individual's percep- 
tion of himself in his relation to society, his expectancies for suc- 
cess, etc., create inner standards which determine the meaning 
and the effect of external reinforcements. A “cognitive behavior- 
ism" does not deny the reinforcing properties of persons and 
events, while acknowledging that present and especially past re- 
inforcements have cognitive representation which serve as the con- 
text within which new events are perceived. It is the internal 
representations, based on the real past history of the individual, 
which determine what is reinforcing. The individual's past and 
what he expects affect what the experimenter presents as a rein- 
forcement. 

Expectancies, though based on the past, include a present- 
ment of the future; empirically, the anticipation of future events 
influences behavior. Although the same outcomes may be viewed 
within a strictly behavioristic frame of reference, this mix of cogni- 
tive constructs tied to behavioral outcomes is an efficient and 
meaningful way to explain research results. Explanations derived 
from the mix of cognitive and behavioristic concepts reflect trends 
in several fields of current psychological research. 

Passive Subjects and Active Investigators. The problem is not at all 
new. Studies of demand characteristics have shown the weakness 
of generalizations based on experiments performed on docile un- 
dergraduates. Research with the poor has revealed that similar 
problems arise even in field research. Poor subjects have increas- 
ingly forced social scientists to pay heed to their own previously 
inarticulated perspectives. The poor, especially the blacks, have 
shown that we are caught within our own definitions of the prob- 
lems we investigate. Passive subjects, who accept the social scien- 
tists’ definition of themselves, differ markedly from the ones who 
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do not accept such definitions. All definitions, descriptions, and 
explanations include the implicit values and perspectives of the 
definer. When the researcher is middle class, his definitions are 
f tinged by middle class values. 

Gibson (1966) has forcefully shown in studies of perception 
that data gathered on passive perceivers in restricted experimental 
studies cannot be generalized to the perceptual processes which 
occur when subjects actively explore the environment. Passive and 
active subjects in perceptual studies are two separate populations 
whose data cannot be meaningfully pooled. The poor have re- 
taught social scientists that there are deep constraints in research 
whenever they are passive objects of the researcher’s attention. 
These constraints do not permit generalization of data to situa- 
tions in which the poor can define their own roles and are able to 
take an active stance. : 

Several of the papers stress that the choices and self- 
definitions of subjects must be considered when judgments are 
made of the reliability and generalizability of any data. Who 
studies whom and how cannot be separated from the results of 
research. j 
Systems Problems. Nearly all of the papers in the issue touch on 
Some aspect of a systems difficulty in the level of the explanatory 
constructs and the implicit models of the social system which are 
used (Buckley, 1967). Nuclear family characteristics cannot be 
used as an explanatory construct for social class and racial differ- 
ences which exist at higher social system levels. Social policy 
a recommendations must realize the differences between the char: 
acteristics of social groups at different system levels and the causa 
Priorities which condition these differences. . i 
Long ago, Lewin said, “It seems to be easier for ura to 

change education than for education to change society (1948, P 

4).” The growth of the black movement has again shown the 

powerful influence of group ideology on group goals at sqm 

levels above that of the nuclear family. Although little jag " 

research has been done, the evidence seems clear that t a go 
7L. movement has had stronger effects on individuals, in a sho e 
Period of time, than have the multiple ameliorative eel 
Which were directed toward the individual or family System Nt 
Social scientists should not have been surprised by this j t E 
been following Karl Deutsch's (1956) simple suggestion "or 4 e 
determination of the importance of components of a m rela- 
tive to one another: “Which part of the system ye you i maxi- 
mum overall change in system performance i the Eo ange or 
smallest change in the subassembly structure: [p. 279] 
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Another facet of the systems problem presented in several 
papers concerns the researcher’s choice of variables and relation- 
ships. 

Modern systems theorists have long recognized that just because a number 
of variables are interrelated in a systemic manner does not necessarily 
mean that each is of equal weight in producing characteristic states of the 
system: any systemic variable may run the gamut from insignificance to 
overwhelming primacy (Buckley, 1967, p. 67). 
The choice of variables may unwittingly determine a scientist’s 
differential explanatory stress on one or another system level. 

In any study of social conflict, if boundary processes are se- 
lected for study, this research strategy will naturally result in an 
emphasis on dysfunctional effects of conflict. When instead, the 
internal processes of each group in conflict are selected for study, 
the reported results differ markedly in emphasis (Coser, 1965). 
In studies of social conflict, social science research has tended to 
focus more on the boundary problems of immediate system main- 
tenance than on long term system changes following conflict. Sub- 
tle differences in the choice of system level and in the selection of 
boundary vs. non-boundary variables have led to large differences 
in research results and in the policies derived from research out- 
comes. The papers in this issue illustrate the importance of a sys- 
tems frame of reference as a way of understanding both the impor- 
tance and generalizability of individual research findings. 

The cumulative effect of these papers leads to some sobering 
and basic questions. Each author has taken a hard look at con- 
cepts and tiara in his field and has found some crucial 
deficiencies. The similarity in their conclusions is striking. They 
find that a corollary of the search for simple regularities in human 
behavior has been a minimization of situationally specific be- 
haviors and of context effects. The search for regularities is de- 
rived from an implicit assumption that a human nature can be dis- 
covered and that the causal laws governing it must be as ordered 
and parsimonious as those for rocks and trees. Yet the search is 
apparently misguided. The papers in this issue stress the com- 
plexities encountered when such simplified notions of causality 
are applied to the experiences and behavior of the poor. 

As McCall and Simons (1967) have remarked: 

Man lives in a symbolic universe not unlike Plato’s realm of ideals. There 
man is a conscious, self-conscious, reasoning being—a creature of ideas, 
evaluations, and volition. His actions are not the result of blind causal forces 
but of his own considered and willed choices. Consequently, he is a crea- 
ture of responsibility, pride, and dignity, which in turn implies that he is 
also a creature of guilt, shame and humiliation (italics added). 


Recent developments in philosophical psychology apply 
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newer philosophical models to the study of human action. These 
models treat humans as agents with agenda and start with a pre- 
sumption of diversity in the meanings and purposes of behavior, 
a diversity related to differences in contexts (Taylor, 1966). 
Studies of poor individuals—their social roles, attitudes, and 
relationship to organized society—touch the interface of greatest 
interest to psychologists and sociologists. This issue of the Journal 
of Social Issues should make more evident the theoretical advances 
in which the poor as subjects and objects of research have been 


catalysts. 


The two 751 issues on the poor, this and the one to follow, 
were jointly conceived and carried through to completion with the 
help of Gerald and Patricia Gurin. Their knowledge and thought- 
fulness have been invaluable. They would be listed as co-editors 
had they not modestly refused. I, however, am fully responsible 
for the content of the issue as it now appears. 

Marcia Guttentag 
Issue Editor 
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Implicit Assumptions Underlying Preschool 
Intervention Programs 
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The question of preschool intervention, like all problems of 


applied research, places unusual demands on the basic sciences 


from which it must draw. Requisite to well-designed intervention 
f the most central issues in psy- 


programs is knowledge in some o! 

chology—How does learning occur? What is the role of language 
in thinking? What is the effect of early environment on later devel- 
opment? Are there critical periods in human learning?—to enu- 
merate just a few. Yet it is just because these issues are so basic 
and complex that we have no well-defined answers to any of them. 


Nevertheless, because of the atmosphere of urgency and the atten- 
dant publicity with which the issue of intervention arose, psychol- 
ited information they pos- 


ogy and education had to use the limi 
sessed to establish some guidelines for action. 

This has meant that influences from such diverse frameworks 
as behaviorism, Freudian psychoanalysis, Piagetian epistemolog- 
ical psychology, and Chomsky’s transformational grammar, have 


formed an eclectic or, perhaps more correctly, a mosaic backdrop 
for deciding how to proceed in this area. In many cases, these 
levance with reference 


theories are of questionable validity and re 

to the functioning of the disadvantage child. Nonetheless, they 
have played a major role in the establishment of intervention 
Programs. 
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Rationale for Pre-School Intervention 


The fact that preschool programs were established at all re- 
flects the influence of several basic assumptions in our thinking. 
First, it mirrors our optimism about the almost endless modi- 
fiability and flexibility of human behavior (Hunt, 1964; Feuer- 
stein, 1968). This view has been reinforced by the strong behavior- 
ist influence in America where it is held that all aspects of learning 
and performance can be changed to a desired end through the 
proper manipulation of environmental events (Skinner, 1953). 
Our faith in the importance of environmental factors seems well 
justified by a substantial body of literature from both animals and 
humans (Hilgard & Marquis, 1961; Ulrich, Stachnik, & Mabry, 
1966). There are, however, in almost all theories limitations to the 
degree of modifiability that can take place. In general, the major 
correlate for this limitation is age; that is, the older the organism, 
the less the change. The interpretations for this may vary. Thus, 
in a behaviorist model, slower learning in the adult may be seen as 
reflecting the need to unlearn previously established responses be- 
fore new responses may be learned. In an ethological orientation, 
the change may be limited by what has been termed critical peri- 
ods (Lorenz, 1937). In this view, Stages exist, particularly in early 
development, which allow rapid learning of certain skills. These 
skills may be learned at other ages—but only with much greater 
time and effort. 

Thus, the hope for any modifiability rests strongly on the idea 
of early intervention. The problem remains as to what behavior is 
to be modified; this, in turn, rests on what is deemed to be the 
deficit in functioning. Our views here have been strongly affected 
by the developmental approach to behavior. Any developmental 
view has built-in expectations of increasing achievement with 
chronological growth. These expectations are clearly reflected in 
the institutions with which the child has contact. Thus, in the 
school situation we expect the average six or seven year old to be 
able to read, write, and perform other symbolic operations. In this 
situation, disadvantaged children show poor progress (see Wilker- 
son, 1967). Many other deficits may well exist—personality dis- 
orders, nutritional inadequacies, poor health, etc. But the school 
situation, with its emphasis on scholastic achievement, has in- 
Na id meant that learning disorders would appear most promi- 
nent. 

, Arguments, of course, can be and have been raised against 
this view. Learning in the school situation refers mainly to skills of 
literacy and it does not necessarily include all higher learning. 
Thus, it is suggested that perhaps the disadvantaged child may 
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not be deficient in other cognitive skills. Evidence suggests how- 
ever (Feuerstein, 1968), that the deficits may not be restricted to 
academic work but rather "characterize an entire approach and 
attitude towards life” involving such features as "inelicient prob- 
lem solving, a chaotic outlook about world events marked by a 
NDS need for logical evidence, an episodic grasp of reality (p. 
16). 

There is perhaps another reason for the stress on learning. 
Man sees himself, in comparison with all other animals, as unique 
in his mental development and, in particular, in his capacity for 
achieving high levels of symbolic activity. Thus the learning dis- 
orders of disadvantaged children are seen as representing a weak- 
ness in man's greatest strength. 

Once one accepts the validity of a learning deficit, it inevita- 
bly follows that close attention be paid to all aspects of education. 
However, the influence of developmental theories as far apart as 
Piaget and Freud has meant that preschool intervention would 
perhaps receive the greatest attention. Despite their differing ori- 
entations, both these philosophies see early behaviors as laying the 
foundation for all subsequent growth. As a result, weaknesses in 
this initial structure leave the child not simply with a lag in devel- 
opment, but with an increasing disadvantage relative to his chro- 
nological age. This reasoning receives support in the finding of a 
*cumulative deficit" in which the discrepancy in IQ and achieve- 
ment between middle class and lower class children increases with 


age (Deutsch & Brown, 1964). 


Factors Underlying the Learning Deficit 


Even with agreement as to the nature of th 3 
lem remains of defining the course of remediation. Learning, even 
when limited to the academic situation, covers such a host of skills 
that it is essential to establish priorities of importance. In an effort 


to obtain a first approximation of some of the critical factors, com- 


i i i did well 
arisons made of the environments of children who 
ir e ently, this meant com- 


in school and those who did not. Frequ A or 
paring the home variables of lower class and middle class famis 
Since so much early learning occurs in the home (Free urg, 
Payne, 1967). Because of the myriad factors involved, atten ion 
was narrowed to those factors which armchair analysis indices 
were logically related to poor school functioning: See met id 
cen used at all levels of sophistication, from simple corre tania 
(e-g., few books in the home associated with poor reading ac d 
ment) to much more involved analyses. For example, : ere ied 
now been some studies documenting in specifics the kind of ve 


e deficit, the prob- 
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interchange that occurs between mothers and children from dif- 
ferent socio-economic groups (Hess & Shipman, 1965; Bernstein 
& Henderson, 1968). For the most part, this selection of factors 
has been on a correlational basis and therefore no cause and effect 
could be demonstrated. 


Programs of Overall Enrichment 


The pressure for immediate action, however, meant that cor- 
relation would have to serve the role that should have been filled 
by causal relation. Thus the correlational approach formed the 
basis for what is probably the most common type of intervention 
program—namely, that of “overall enrichment." The general 
philosophy of such programs has been to select those environmen- 
tal features which seem most central for cognition and offer these, 
in varying doses, to the disadvantaged child. The premise of these 
programs is that one enriches or supplements the child’s back- 
ground by offering trips, equipment, stories, conversation, audio 
tapes, and any other presumably beneficial experience. 

. The value of this approach is questionable on many grounds. 
First, it involves major intervention in many aspects of the child’s 
life and thus requires costly, extensive educational facilities. Sec- 
ond, even if gains in performance are obtained, it is not possible 
to determine which aspects of the program are responsible since so 
many areas of the child’s life are affected. Third, perhaps the most 
Serious concern is that even with this massive intervention, the 
Cognitive gains are equivocal (Weikart, 1967; Karnes, 1968). This 
conclusion is, if anything, understated since negative results are 
rarely reported. This does not mean, however, that we were overly 
optimistic in our goals since some programs have achieved gains 
in learning rates and skills (Bereiter & Englemann, 1966a; Blank 
& Solomon, 1968; Weikart & Wiegerink, 1968). Rather, the 
limited success of overall enrichment may well rest in the inappro- 
priateness of its philosophy which, like the materials offered, 
represents a melange of viewpoints. One is the developmental 
orientation, mentioned earlier, which stresses the continual emer- 
gence of new skills. A corollary to this approach, not previously 
noted, is that these skills will emerge in a uniform sequence in all 
children as they mature. The emphasis placed upon this uniform- 
ity has meant that the environment be viewed as a force that can 
only affect the rate but in no way alter the sequence. Thus the 
same techniques and materials can be offered to all children in the 
belief that they will foster the developmental sequence. As a result, 
aside from considering differences in the level of development 
reached, other individual differences are largely ignored. The 
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basic idea seems to be that the presentation of enriched stimula- 
tion appropriate to a given level is bound to affect the behavior 
and learning. 

This reasoning is reinforced by the successful experimental 
work of the behaviorists in manipulating learning independent of 
any individual differences. The Zeitgeist of this approach is so 
pervasive in our thinking that we are often unaware of its influence 
and we may even label it by some other term. Thus, a nursery 
school teacher may not recognize that she is not simply offering 
warmth and love but is also exerting control over her pupils with 
such verbal reinforcements as “that’s a good job,” “youre a big 
boy,” “come on, try again.” However, unlike the teacher, the lab- 
oratory experimenter has much greater control over his subject in 
terms of time, stimuli, rewards, sequencing, etc. He can even con- 
trol such highly motivating physiological states as hunger and 
thirst. Thus, the laboratory experimenter does not simply present 
appropriate stimuli; he has immense power to control the organ- 
ism’s response to the stimuli with the result that his procedures 
can guarantee a high degree of success. It goes without saying that 
teachers of children do not have such power and would hesitate to 
use it if they could. As a result, well-designed and potentially use- 
ful learning material may be presented by the teacher but be ig- 
nored by the child with the result that it fails to serve as an effec- 
tive stimulus. 2 

In addition, the control that is available to the teacher is fur- 
ther limited by the permissive, activity-oriented nursery school 
tradition focused on self-expression, social behavior, and emotion- 
al adjustment. Many of these aims represent the attempt to bring 
psychoanalytic principles to early childhood training. These pro- 
grams may be successful with the well-functioning middle-class 
child who has already developed strong internal controls in the 
Cognitive sphere. However, the literature on the disadvantaged is 
replete with descriptions of their failure to have developed such 
internal skills (Mattick, 1965; Spaulding, 1966), with the result 
that they frequently withdraw from cognitive demands. In a 
Situation, the tendency of most permissive orientations wou 4 
to leave the material and wait until the child is “ready” to dea 
with it. As a result, the organization of traditional nursery aceon 
may not be appropriate for the disadvantaged child snee it does 
not afford the control necessary for “shaping” the child’s learning. 


The Viewpoint of Perceptual Dysfunctioning 
rent approach from that 


i i diffe: r 
Some investigators have taken a ig elina 


of overall enrichment in that they have attempte 
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specific factors that may be responsible for the learning disorder. 
One of the most important viewpoints relies heavily on the genetic 
approach of Piaget (1952) in which it is hypothesized that sensory- 
motor schema must be fully developed before higher level concepts 
can be achieved. In this view, the IQ and achievement deficits at 
school age are seen as the result of earlier and perhaps even un- 
diagnosed sensory-motor difficulties in early childhood (Hunt, 
1964; Kohlberg, 1966). Surprisingly, although this view of hier- 
archical deficiencies is directed towards understanding weak- 
nesses in man’s unique language and cognitive abilities, support 
for this view has come mainly from research on animals. This re- 
search has shown that severe perceptual and sensory-motor depri- 
vation in very young animals results in later distorted develop- 
ment. Thus, the lamb who is raised without its mother will turn 
out to be an isolate from other sheep, will prove to be an inade- 
quate mother to its own young, and so on. Studies on institution- 
alized human infants strongly reinforces this view of the damaging 
effects of a restricted early environment (Spitz, 1945; Goldfarb, 
1945; Dennis, 1960). 
__, Although this concept may be valid for particular groups of 
infants, the question nevertheless arises as to its usefulness in 
understanding the disadvantaged. This view is relevant to the dis- 
advantaged child only if it can be demonstrated that he, in fact, is 
deprived of early basic opportunities for sensory-motor experi- 
ence. Speculations have been raised as to whether different levels 
of stimulation exist in lower and middle class homes. The key 
question, however, concerns the significance of any such differ- 
ences in the development of sensory-motor skills. Unfortunately 
there are almost no systematic data on this issue. In addition, in 
contrast to the studies on institutionalized children, the data that 
are available suggest that disadvantaged children do not achieve 
lower developmental scores than middle class children under two 
years of age (Ores & Miller, 1968; Bayley, 1965). In many ways 
It is premature to raise this issue since, for the most part, we have 
not defined what are the essential stimuli for normal development 
in the human. As a result, except for extreme cases like severe iso- 
lation, we cannot even say with any certainty that a child has ex- 
perienced perceptual restrictions. 

; In spite of the lack of evidence in support of a perceptual defi- 
cit, this approach has aroused a great interest and a variety O 
studies have been conducted to demonstrate perceptual dysfunc- 
tioning in older disadvantaged children. Research in our unit, 
however, has indicated the need for much more careful controls 
before one can state either that perceptual deficiencies do indeed 
exist in disadvantaged children or, if they do, what role, if any; 
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they play in later school failure. For example, research on chil- 
dren with learning disorders had indicated difficulties in auditory 
perception (Olsen, 1966; Deutsch, 1964,; Katz & Deutsch, 1967). 
A test widely used in this research consists of pairs of highly simi- 
lar words (e.g., cat-cap) which the subject is asked to judge as the 
same or different (Wepman, 1960). The finding that retarded 
readers did poorly on this task was of obvious interest since audi- 
tion is the modality by which spoken language is learned. These 
results are intriguing since they raise the possibility that failure to 
learn written language (i.e., reading) is associated with some kind 
of failure in discriminating spoken language. In a study replicat- 
ing and extending this work (Blank, in press), I found that the cor- 
relation between the auditory discrimination task and reading 
performance does not appear to reflect auditory deficiencies per 
se but rather reflects the deficiencies retarded readers experience 
in the seemingly simple cognitive demands imposed by this task 
(i.e., the ability to listen to a sequence, retain the sequence so as to 
judge one stimulus against the other, and then make a judgment 
as to their similarity or difference). i) t 
Another area of perceptual functioning which has aroused 

considerable interest is that of cross-modal integration (Birch & 
Belmont, 1964; Beery, 1967; Sterritt & Rudnick, 1966). One of 
the tasks in this area requires the child to select a visual spatial dot 
pattern (. . . . .) as representing a sequence of auditory signals 
(tap, tap, tap—long pause—tap, tap). The uniformly poor per- 
formance of retarded readers on this task has naturally attracted 
interest since the need to make equivalences between auditory 
€.g., spoken words) and visual stimuli (e.g., written words) is 
Vital to the reading process. Research that I had done n ew 
modal transfer (Blank & Bridger, 1964, 1966), however, in ioare 
that this task, which is seemingly of a perceptual ERA 
Tequires a high level of abstract (verbal) conccpin gerion D 
auditory stimuli used in all this research were, of pics iA iS al 
Porally presented. We found that temporal stimuli, whet b. ai 
or auditory, could not be utilized unless coded in a aiff ME 
tem. Since the retarded readers had significantly ea à a E 
In achieving this coding, they were unable to select t " UM 
terns representing these sequences. What appear! ed ih Aib QUEM 
modal deficiency was in fact a failure to code piura Y Perd 
Porally presented components of the task. These vet "e Weid- 
reinforced by our findings (Blank & Bridger, [EIDEM 


i etarded 
*r, & Bridger, 1968) that no differences prise bete EE 


and normal readers when the tasks were confine S 
i ithout 
Perceptual components (e.g. repeating temporal rhythms w 
aving to convert them into another modality). 
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These results also indicated the need to differentiate among 
levels of verbal skills. For example, the retarded readers were not 
deficient in applying verbal labels in certain situations, such as 
labeling spatially presented visual patterns. The difficulty they 
experienced was in using words to represent abstract concepts, 
such as temporal duration. These results suggested that a key 
deficiency in children with learning disorders was not simply a 
failure in language per se but rather in more abstract symbolic 
mediation. For brevity’s sake, the deficiency might be called a lim- 
itation in the “abstract attitude." As indicated in the work of 
theorists in this area (Goldstein, 1959; Vygotsky, 1962), language 
is intimately linked with higher level abstract thinking, but lan- 
guage itself is not to be equated with such thinking. 

Even though the evidence for perceptual dysfunctioning 
is ambiguous, many programs, particularly those that are 
Montessori-based, have been established to compensate for this 
hypothesized deficit. As discussed by Hunt (1964), this type of 
program has several potential advantages. The materials are well 
designed and lend themselves to meeting individual differences 
(i.e., the children can work on their own, at their own rate, and 
with the material they select). The basic assumption of the pro- 
gram, however, remains open to question; namely, do the materi- 
als actually lead the child to develop the concepts for which they 
were designed? Although the research on this issue is meager, evi- 
dence suggests that disadvantaged children do not necessarily 
assimilate the information provided by self-didactic material 
(Gotkin et al., 1968). This concern receives support from the fact 
that contrary to the original philosophy many Montessori pro- 
grams have been altered to include more language training (Kohl- 
berg, 1966). As a result, these programs may differ little from 
those of overall enrichment. 


The Central Role of Language in Learning Deficiencies’ 


It should be noted that in all enrichment programs, regard- 
less of orientation, language has emerged as a common denomina- 
tor of the learning deficit. This had led many investigators to the 
belief that while other handicaps may exist, language is at the core 
of the difficulty for the disadvantaged child. The work of Bern- 
stein (1960, 1961) on restricted and elaborated codes has been a 


T ‘of further reference to this section is the article following in this issue, 
The Situation: A Neglected Source of Social Class Differences in Language 
Use,” by Courtney B. Cazden. [General Editor] 
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major impetus to this approach. “In his definition, restricted codes 
"are stereotyped, limited, and condensed, lacking in specificity and 
"the exactness needed for precise conceptualization and differentia- 
tion. Sentences are short, simple, often unfinished; there is little 
use of subordinate clauses for elaborating the content of the sen- 
tence; it is a language of implicit meaning, easily understood and 
commonly shared. The basic quality of this mode is to limit the 
range and detail of concept and information involved (Hess & 
Shipman, 1966, p. 94)." 

Even if these conclusions are valid, the problem remains of 
determining which of the extremely broad range of language skills 
needs most to be fostered. Unfortunately here again we lack the 
necessary empirical foundation on which to build our teaching. 
The most logical source for such information would seem to be the 
psychological laboratory. However, much of the experimental re- 
Search in psychology conducted in the United States has been in- 
fluenced by the behaviorist tradition in which one deals only with 
external behaviors; internal mental processes are seen as either 
| unknown or unknowable (Skinner, 1953). This has meant that re- 

Search on language has inevitably focused on those aspects of 
| verbalization that can readily be observed and measured in the 

laboratory setting. As a result emphasis has been placed on simple 
| verbal labels as in discrimination learning (e-g-, red, large, man, 
chair, etc.) and in paired associate learning (e.g., man-coat, 
= window-bread, picture-happy) (Kendler, Kendler, & Wells, 
7.1959; Spiker & Norcross, 1962). ‘ : 
4 Research, however, has suggested that disadvantaged chil- 
dren, while often lacking certain labels, are nevertheless not seri- 
ously deficient in this aspect of verbalization (John, 1963; Blank 
& Bridger, 1964, 1966, 1967). Their difficulty seems to be in the 
use of more complex verbal structures (as in causal thinking, con- 
Y ditional statements, achieving deductions, retrieving past events, 

etc.). The aforementioned abilities involve internal mental po 
cesses and therefore they have received scant attention from the 


„ behavioral psychologists. apy 

4 The limited men of language espoused by the oer 
has been strongly criticized by linguists who use the pea nis 
tional grammar model (Chomsky, 1957). This view emphasiz 
the fact that meaningful language involves not simply the learning 


1 i words are 
of discrete words, but rather the rules by which. these To “the,” 


_ organized. Thus, the words “boy,” “girl,” “ran, 8 
IL “to,” “a” tell us relatively little. These same words icy ee 
ized into the form “A small boy ran to the girl" tell us cael 
“Message. In recent years, work by psycholinguists using 
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formational grammar model has led to considerable advance in 
our knowledge of the syntax (structure) of language and the way 
syntactic structures are mastered by the young child (Brown & 
Bellugi, 1964; Ervin & Miller, 1963). 

This work has been largely responsible for one of the current- 
ly popular views about the language of the disadvantaged; name- 
ly, their language may not be the same as "standard" (middle 
class) dialect, but that does not mean that it is a poorer language 
(Baratz, 1968; Cazden, 1966; Labov, Cohen, & Robbins, 1965). 
This view is extremely relevant to the many attempts in public 
education directed at altering any dialects simply because they 
differ from “standard middle class." It should be noted, however, 
that much of the educational concern is not focused on dialect but 
on “the use of language for learning and communicating ideas 
(Cazden, 1966, p. 138)." This distinction was well illustrated in a 
study which found that lower class Negro children utilized the ver- 
bal descriptions of middle class white children more effectively 
than they utilized the verbal descriptions of their peers (Heider, 
Cazden, & Brown, 1968). Thus, familiarity of dialect need not 
insure adequate use of language. 

These results also suggest that the organizational principles 
governing the structure of a language may be quite distinct from 
the function that the language serves in thinking and problem 
solving. Thus, the question is not simply one of determining the 
similarities and differences in the structural components of vari- 
ous dialect systems but rather how effectively the child is using the 
language he already possesses. The work of Richelle and Feuer- 
stein (1957) seems particularly relevant here since it was initially 
motivated by a desire to determine the differences in thinking 
among lower class Israeli children from different cultural back- 
grounds. Contrary to expectations, they found few differences 
among children from various lower class communities since they 
tended to have simple, undifferentiated concepts in which lan- 
guage was used in a primitive way. On the basis of these results it 
appeared that differences in thinking existed only when people 
possessed complex, well-developed mental skills. In the case o 
lower class children, the necessary skills have not developed, re- 
sulting in a relative paucity of such differentiation. Thus while 
attempts to preserve the structural language of the disadvantaged 
may well be valid, concentration on this aspect may cause us tO 
overlook functional components of language. As a result attention 
may unfortunately be drawn away from efforts to correct possible 
functional limitations. 
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Intervention Programs Focused on Language 


The critical distinction between the form and function of 
language has been pointed out by many noted theorists including 
Piaget (1952), Sapir (1921), and Vygotsky (1962). Nevertheless, 
the work of the psycholinguists has concentrated almost solely on 
the structural and phonological rules of language (e.g., does the 
child have the negative form, does he have a means for indicating 
plurals, does he use compound sentences). Almost no headway 
has been made towards defining the functions that language may 
serve (for poetry, for description, for propagandizing, for prob- 
lem solving, for psycho-dynamic defenses, etc.). ; 

Thus, psycholinguistics, like behaviorism, provides an ex- 
tremely limited empirical basis from which to derive guidelines for 
teaching language skills to children, whether disadvantaged or 
otherwise. The result has been that in the teaching of verbal abil- 
ities there has been an orientation similar to that in overall enrich- 
ment; namely, try to offer every possible language skill that may 
be important. This ranges across such things as verbal labels, ver- 
bal descriptions of objects, rote repetition of sentences, listening 
to stories, facilitating dialogue, etc. Weikart and Weigerink's de- 
scription (1968) of “verbal bombardment” seems the most apt 
term for this approach. Although questions might be raised about 
the expense and redundancy of such a wide range of stimulation, 
the most serious questions concern the child’s incorporation of the 
material. There is rarely adequate assurance that the child will 
Partake of the verbalization or make it a meaningful part of his 
experience. At most, the child might be asked to respond to a spe- 
cific item such as “Say what I say,” “What do you see In the pic- 
ture?”, and so on. Most teaching, however, is done in a cnt 
Situation with the result that any overt response that is required is 
asked of only one child. It is assumed that in any dialogue that i 
curs, the other children will attend and comprehend even ipod 
they are not required to answer overtly. If the attention and com- 
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manded of the children regardless of their interest in the material. 
In so doing, this program discarded the permissive orientation 
characteristic of nursery schools and adopted a more fully consis- 
tent behaviorist position. 

Consistency does not necessarily yield success. However, in 
the case of the Bereiter-Englemann program, the consistent be- 
haviorist approach was ideally suited to the deficiencies of the dis- 
advantaged child. Unlike so many other attempts at enrichment, 
the program demanded some level of response from the children. 
The material and teachers could not be ignored and thus the pro- 
gram refused to allow the children their well-documented mechan- 
ism of avoidance (Deutsch, 1966; Mattick, 1965). 

Questions nevertheless remain as to the effectiveness of the 
material that the child is given to inject, particularly since Bereiter 
and Englemann have given scant attention to several key areas. 
First, their approach analyzes only the material to be taught; it 
ignores the cognitive processes in the child that may influence the 
way the material is incorporated. The hope is that with sufficient 
exposure to the minute components of any process the child even- 
tually is bound to learn. This philosophy is largely responsible 
for their almost total reliance on rote drill. Second, although they 
are interested in developing higher-level thinking, they feel that 
the most fruitful path is the development of language structures 
(e.g., prepositions, adverbs, full sentences). Research is needed to 
determine whether the rote repetition of language eventually will 
lead to developing the underlying cognitive structures that Be- 
reiter and Englemann wish to foster. Third, this program, like 
many others, ignores individual differences in functioning. By 
this, I do not mean simply rate of learning, but such factors as 
style of learning, personality factors, motivation (Kagan, Moss, & 
Sigel, 1963; Witkin, Dyk, Faterson, Goodenough, & Karp, 1962). 

It should be noted that almost no program in the sphere of 
public education grapples effectively with these issues. For exam- 
ple, we give lip service to the words “individual differences,” but 
almost total reliance is placed on group teaching. At most, ane 
dividual teaching” means smaller groups or some degree of per- 
sonalized attention in the group setting. This approach is then 
rationalized as representing egalitarian ideals since it is based on 
the assumption that all normal children are capable of achieving 
the same learning through the same techniques. As a result one- 
to-one teaching becomes tinged with either anti-democratic over” 
tones or, worse still, the connotation of illness (e.g.; psychother- 
apy) since it must be used only for children who do not fit the 
norm. These assumptions may be applicable to older children 
who already have a large body of consensually validated informa- 
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tion, language, and attitudes. However, even here the large num- 
ber of learning disorders makes group teaching a questionable 
method for many children. How much more questionable this 
method must be for introducing the precursors of abstract think- 
ing to the young child who is distractable, egocentric, and limited 
in verbal skill. Another of the biases against individual teaching 
rests on the implicit assumption that individual teaching would or 
should occupy most of the teaching day. Little consideration has 
been given to the possible effectiveness of short periods of daily 
individual instruction, even though such instruction is widely and 
effectively used in the initial teaching of cognition to other lan- 
guage deficient groups, e.g., deaf children (Blank, 1965). In addi- 
tion, the limited attention spans of young children suggest that 
relatively brief sessions involving frequent reinforcement of new 
(cognitive) skills would theoretically be the most effective means 
of teaching. PAS 

Difficulties in teaching higher-level cognition in the group 
setting may not matter to the middle-class child who has numer- 
ous opportunities at home for a rich one-to-one verbal inter- 
change. The latter may even allow the child to partake more fully 
of the group learning situation since he is developing the neces- 
sary fund of skills for this activity. This often is not the case with 
the disadvantaged child who has limited access to such individual 
attention. He can only rely on the group setting where adult atten- 
tion is diluted and sporadic. As a result, serious questions exist 
as to whether the group setting can provide the necessary oppor- 
tunities for higher-level learning. 


A Language-Based Tutorial Program 

. .. With these considerations in mind, I developed a dic ol 
individual teaching designed to foster the precursors of a ne 
thinking that were needed by the pre-school age op eec 
child (Blank & Solomon, 1968, 1969; Blank, 1968). The teaching 
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Was done daily, but occupied only a small part ne bee 


nderlying assumptions us the 
nature of learning. First, it contrasted with programs that view 
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increasing numbers of facts and skills. Such information is obvi- 
ously necessary if the child is to be familiar with the basic terms 
of the society (vocabulary). However, this view, which rests heavi- 
ly on the concept of the mind as tabula rasa fails to recognize the 
active role played by the mind in organizing the input it receives. 
Recognition of the different levels of cognitive processing by the 
child stems in large measure from the work of Piaget wherein he 
documented the numerous errors made by children in seemingly 
“obvious” situations. These errors are comprehensible only if one 
recognizes that data are not simply imprinted as is but are re- | 
organized to make them congruent with the already established 
mental structures. Gradually through the interplay of maturation 
and environment these limitations are overcome, and the child 
gains a more subtle and deeper understanding of reality. 

Unfortunately, however, Piaget makes almost no effort to 
document the specific environmental opportunities that influence — 
development. As a result, aside from trying to teach directly the 
particular concepts emphasized by Piaget (conservation of size, 
number, etc.), his theory does not delineate which factors will 
serve to facilitate the developmental sequence. A beginning may 
be made on this problem if one considers not the specific concepts 
in which the child makes errors, but the factors in his thinking 
that may have led to the error. Thus, in the classic experiment on 
number conservation (Piaget, 1968, where for example a child 
says that 6 objects spread apart are “more” than 6 identical ob- 
jects spaced close together), the error is caused in part by the 
child’s being bound by the perceptual cues before him with the 
result that he fails to impose delay on himself or to draw upon 
relevant skills which he may already have (e.g., counting). 

One may attempt to overcome the difficulty by repeatedly 
exposing the child to this situation and explainin| what he should 
do and/or requiring him to do it (Lenrow, 1968). Such training, 
however, may be self-defeating since it places the child in a situa- 
tion in which his verbal and perceptual world are in conflict. He 
can learn to mouth" the verbalization, but it does not represent | 
his reality—with the possible result that illogical thinking is re- 
inforced. An alternative course would be to train the child to use 
the cognitive and language skills in situations where no conflict 
exists. In such a case, the language may not necessarily be essen- 
tial for solution but it will be congruent with reality and may | 


even aid problem solving, e.g., as in improved Porteus maze pe - 


formance with self-directed verbal commands (Palkes, Stewart, 
& Kahana, 1968). In essence, this approach attempts to develop 
the act in the child of using higher level cognitive skills even 1n 
situations where they may be redundant so that he may then be & 
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able to draw on these skills when they are essential for solution. 
Thus, the program I developed focused on developing a reper- 
toire of cognitive skills which would help the child acquire strate- 
gies of thinking and information processing (selective attention, 
inner verbalization, ability to delay, imagery of future events, 
etc.) that would transfer to later more complex learning situa- 
tions. 

To achieve these goals a common core of the program was 
the representation of reality through language. This meant using 
the words already in the child's repertoire so as to allow him both 
to see their relevance to particular situations and to extend their 
meaning to a wider framework. It also meant having the children 
test out the relevance of their verbalizations by giving them the 
opportunity to demonstrate whether their language reflected or 
differed from reality (e.g., if they said a piece of metal would break 
when it fell, they were asked to let the object fall and see if, in fact, 
it broke). As indicated by this example, these goals placed little 
emphasis on the acquisition of information independent of the 
content in which it might be relevant. Thus, it was felt that if 
sensory dimensions such as form, texture, and color were taught 
as independent facts, the children could learn to recognize an 
label them through building up a fund of associational learning. 
Such information, however, may contribute relatively little to 
helping the child organize his world on a more systematic basis. 
For example, one might teach the recognition of a large ng 
of tactual sensations (e.g. rough, sticky, wet, sandy, Dus d 
heavy) and feel that a grouping of “things that can be felt” unifie 
these disparate bits of information. Such an abstract grouping 
exists largely in the mind of the adult, however, and may we 
lost on the child. Much greater meaning can be gained if thee Me 
is asked not simply to recognize a particular stimulus, but rather 15 
presented with a problem in which the tactual cues are Luxe 
lor solution (e.g., Which one of these could we use if we wan up 
stick something on the wall—the rough sandpaper or the Si z 
tape? Which one of these will leave your hands wet—the mi zd 
the flour?). Thus, the aim of the teaching was to offer Om ieh 
material and then pose many related question Aboni E Tin 
would require the child to reflect, e information, m 
concentration, examine alternatives, an so on. fi 

faethe unique opportunity afforded by the one-to-one teach 

Situation both helped the child to develop sustained s a) Tift 
thinking and allowed the teacher continuously to diagnose Cr 
Culties and readjust the lesson to make it appropriate to PP Vs 
level. This is in marked contrast to the group setung arca 
Child's errors (either wrong answers or failure to answer 
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most inevitably followed by didactic teaching or by turning to 
another child until the correct answer is supplied. In either case, 
the child who did not know the correct answer may often be left in 
ignorance since he must take the information on faith. There is 
little opportunity in the group setting for the teacher to pursue 
the reason for his failure and then to offer him the necessary ex- 
periences to help him understand the rationale for the correct 
answer. 

The program of individual teaching was applied in a pilot 

rogram involving a group of 12 three to four year old children 
(Blank & Solomon, 1968, 1969). Thus far, promising results have 
been obtained and the progress has been dramatic and rapid. 
After three months, the mean increases in IQ in groups tutored 
five and three times per week were 14.5 and 7.0 points respective- 
ly. Ina group of three children given individual but not cognitively 
oriented sessions gains in performance and IQ were not found. 
Comparable results were obtained in a replication of this study 
involving kindergarten age children who had no previous pre- 
school experience. Clinically, however, the changes in perfor- 
mance were more difficult to achieve at the 5-6 year range, rein- 
forcing the belief in the greater efficacy of earlier intervention. The 
program is in its initial stages of development and a great many 
problems must be explored. For example, a high degree of diag- 
nostic skill coupled with ease in communicating with young chil- 
dren is demanded of the teacher. This makes the training of teach- 
ers quite exacting since they must develop insight rather than rely 
on methods such as programmed instruction. In addition, basic 
issues must be resolved concerning the length of time such a pro- 
gram must be kept up for the gains to be maintained, the relative 
effectiveness of different teaching techniques, the training O 
teachers, etc. 

This program and others outlined above should be seen as 
preliminary attempts to establish focused programs of interven- 
tion. Even when their success is limited, such programs have the 
advantage of being based upon delineated, testable hypotheses 
which are necessary to help us go beyond the original approac o 
overall enrichment. In this way the nursery school can assume the 
vital function of serving as the natural laboratory for studying the 
processes of thinking in early development. Thus, properly 9€. 
signed intervention programs may perform the dual function of 
advancing basic knowledge in human behavior as well as post 
tively affecting the children under their aegis. 
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The Situation: A Neglected Source 
of Social Class Differences in Language Use’ 


Courtney B. Cazden 
Harvard University 


Study of the acquisition of language has been based on the as- 
sumption that what had to be described and explained was the 
acquisition of a repertoire of responses (in the terminology of 
behaviorism) or the acquisition of a finite set of rules for construct- 
ing utterances (in the terminology of developmental psycholin- 
guistics). On this assumption, the school language problems of 
lower-class (LC) children can have two explanations: either they 
have acquired less language than middle-class (MC) children or 
they have acquired a different language. The “less language” 
explanation has been given various names—cultural deprivation, 
deficit hypothesis, vacuum ideology—all with the same connota- 
tion of a non-verbal child somehow emptier of language than his 
more socially fortunate age-mates. The "different language" ex- 
planation is forcefully argued by William Stewart and Joan 
Baratz (Baratz, 1969a; Baratz, 1969b; Aarons, Gordon, & Stew- 
art, 1970). It states that all children acquire language but that 
many children, especially LC black children, acquire a dialect of 
English so different in structural (grammatical) features that com- 


acc d “Th lected situation in child 
This paper, slightly changed and titled “The neglected situ 

language Ro ahd lucia? also appears in F. Williams (Ed.), Language 

and poverty: Perspectives on a theme. Chicago: Markham, 1970. 
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munication in school, both oral and written, is seriously impaired 
by that fact alone.” 


The **Less Language" Explanation 


Grammatical Competence. For different reasons neither of these 
explanations is adequate. Consider first the “less language" ex- 
planation. There is growing evidence that if we are referring to 
what is called “grammatical competence,” the child's implicit 
knowledge of language structure, then social-class differences are 
simply not great enough to explain the language problems which 
teachers report from the classroom. Three pieces of evidence can 
be offered. 

First, LaCivita, Kean, & Yamamoto (1966) report a study 
in which lower-middle and upper-class elementary school chil- 
dren from three schools in Youngstown, Ohio were asked to give 
the meaning of nonsense words in sentences such as the following: 


Ungubily the mittler gimmled. (grammatical signal -ed only cue) 

A twener baikels meedily. (grammatical signal plus position cue) 
They hypothesized that lower-class children would have less un- 
derstanding of grammatical structure and thus be less able to 
give a word that was the same part of speech as the underlined 
nonsense word (in the above instance, a verb). This hypothesis 
was not confirmed. Older children were better than younger chil- 
dren, and position cues aided comprehension, but the lower-class 
children were at no disadvantage. 

Second, Slobin reports beginning returns from a cross- 
cultural study of the acquisition of language in Mexico, India, 
Samoa, Kenya, and the Near ghetto in akland, California: 

Though we have not yet analyzed the language development of the chil- 
dren studied in these diverse groups, it is the impression of the field 
workers that they all appear to acquire language at a normal rate and are 
clearly not “linguistically deprived.” This is certainly true of the Oakland 
children whom we have begun to study in some detail [1968, p- 13]. 

Finally, when the mean length of utterance (in morphemes, 
see Slobin, 1967) of LC Negro children in a Boston day-care cen- 
ter (Cazden, 1965) is compared with the mean length of utterance 
of MC white children (Brown, Cazden, & Bellugi, 1969; Bloom, 
1970), there is some evidence that the LC Negro children who 
were studied achieved grammatical development at a similar rate- 
Figure 1 gives this comparison. Dotted lines are for the three Cam- 


2 *See also the article preceding in this issue, “Implicit Assumptions Under- 
lying Preschool Intervention Programs,” by Marion Blank. [General Editor 
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bridge children studied by Brown et al.—two children of graduate 
students on the left and a lower-middle class child on the right. 
Broken lines are for Bloom’s three New York City children, all 
from MC families. Solid lines are for Cazden’s twelve Negro chil- 
dren in Boston whose development was followed for only four 
months. 

The speech of one of the Negro children studied is particu- 
larly interesting. Gerald is the boy whose mean length of utterance 
is above 5 morphemes, almost olt the top of the graph. His first 
speech sample was taken when he was 35 months old. Following 
are all his utterances of 7 or more morphemes in the first 200 ut- 
terances of that speech sample (unpublished speech samples from 
Cazden, 1965): 

29. I'm looking for a cup (7) 
36. I waiting for a other cup. (7) 
63. You put it up on there like dis. (8) 
69. I gon’ put dis one in "nere. (7) 
109. Look at what I made with dis one. (8) 
122. Den gon' put dis one back in here cause it fell out (12) 
155. I’m gonna knock dese things in. (8) 
171. Soon I get finish I gon’ do dat way. (9) 
197. Can take it off and put it on? (9) 
Whatever Gerald's communication problems may be in any par- 
ticular situation, and I will suggest later that a problem could 
arise, they are not caused by deficiencies in grammatical com- 
petence. 

Admittedly, the fact that the grammatical development of 
these particular twelve black children is comparable in rate to 
children the same age from MC families does not prove that all 
LC children would a as well. But it does raise questions about 
inferences made about children's language from test scores alone 
or from less adequate samples of spontaneous speech (see Moore, 
in press, for further arguments). 

Vocabulary. So far I have been talking about the structure of 
the child’s language, his grammar, and have argued that the char- 
acterization of “less language" does not fit LC children. Lan- 
guage also has a set of words—or lexicon. Do LC children have 

less language" in the sense of fewer words in their mental dic- 
tionary? Here the characterization seems to fit better. All vocabu- 
lary studies report wide social-class differences. (See Lesser et al., 
1965, for one study designed with exemplary care in respect to 
choice of test words and conditions of test administration.) > 

However, nagging questions remain about the interpretation 
of such test results. In an article published in 1966, I wrote: 

Tyler says that “lower-class children use a great many words, and a num- 
ber of them use these words with a high degree of precision; but facility 
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with words commonly used by the lower classes is not correlated with suc- 
cess in school” (Eels, Davis, Havighurst, Herrick, and Tyler, 1951, p. 40). 
Does Tyler mean that children from different status groups know and use 
different words? . . . How does this relate to Nida's (1958, p. 283) sug- 
gestion that “subcultures have proportionately more extensive vocabu- 
laries in the area of their distinctiveness?” Can one speak of the vocabu- 
lary ofa. . . dialect as structured? 


While we have made real progress in understanding the structure 
of language in the intervening years, comparable progress in the 
conceptual or semantic area is yet to come. Our understanding of 
social class differences will gain from that basic research. Note 
that research on “applied” questions about the nature of social- 
class differences can itself contribute to our understanding of 
"basic" questions about the nature of language, as Hymes (in 
press) argues. An outstanding example is the work of Labov et al. 
(1968) on the phonology and grammar of non-standard Negro 
English (NNE), which both uses and extends the linguistic de- 
scriptions of Chomsky’s transformational grammar. : 

Lexical Representations. One new question about social class 
differences in word knowledge also derives from Chomsky's work 
(Chomsky & Halle, 1968). it is the relation between a person’s 
understanding of the sound system of English and his knowledge 
of a particular part of the English lexicon, i.e., learn-ed or Latin- 
ate words. Briefly, if our knowledge of the sound system of En- 
glish were limited to the sounds present in words as spoken, we 
would not understand morphemic relations such as: histor -y, 
histor -ical, histor -ian; anxi -ous, anxi -ety; courage, courage- 
ous; tele -graph, tele podus -ic, tele -graph -y. The only way to 
account for this system of sound relationships is to postulate an 
underlying structure which consists of a single and highly ab- 
stract “lexical representation” of each morpheme (a unit of mean- 
ing, whether free like courage or bound like -ous). This underlying 
representation is related to the surface representation of the mor- 
pheme—its sound as spoken—by a complex set of phonological 
Tules which somehow become part of the implicit linguistic knowl- 
edge of the native speaker. 

Much o vidence that determines, for the phonologist, the exact form 
of this LUE system is based on consideration of learned Nue ds 
complex derivational patterns. This is clear from examples Breseutec. e r 

lier. . . . It is by no means obvious that a child fas aded with p 
phonological system in full. He may em iui h d pom Aidila 


evidence that determines the general t s F A 
question arises in the case of an adult who is not immersed in the literary 


culture (Chomsky, in press]. 


According to Chomsky & Halle (1968 
lexical representations conforms extremely 


) the underlying system of 
well to standard En- 
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glish spelling, contrary to popular notions of chaotic irregularities. 
But only someone who had a: peii this full system, by familiar- 
ity with Latinate words, could take full advantage of that regu- 
larity in learning to read. This is one very specific but very im- | 
portant aspect of language where lower-class speakers may be at | 
a disadvantage. 


The ‘“‘Different Language” Explanation 


The “different language” explanation is clearly true, but alsof 
inadequate. Dialects do differ in structural features which must 
be taken into account in planning curriculum materials and in- 
structional techniques. Labov’s research is now providing anal- 
yses of one dialect, NNE, that will make such planning possible. 
(See Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 1, for a full report of the research on 
phonology and grammar, and Labov, 1969, for a brief and less 
technical summary with educational implications suggested.) 
According to Labov, the structural differences between NNE and 
standard English (SE) are few in number. Furthermore, a peri 
son’s grammatical competence in speaking and understanding | 
are not necessarily identical, and there is considerable evidence 
that speakers of the NNE understand some, though not all, of the 
features of SE they do not themselves produce. Repetition tes ts 
are one source of such evidence. 

In repetition tests with fourteen-year-old Negro boys, members of the peer 
group we have known for several years, we find that many unhesitatingly 
repeat ask Albert if he knows how to play baseball as axe Albert do he know how to 
play baseball. On the other hand, if the test sentence was ask Albert whether he 
knows how to play baseball, most of the subjects had far more trouble [Labov, 
1969, p. 46]. 
Correct translation of a SE sentence into the speaker’s NNE 
lect -presi poses correct understanding of the original. 
NNE speakers ask questions in the do he know form, they undei 
stand the SE use of if but not whether. 


Inadequacy of Both Explanations 


The inadequacy of both the “less language” and the ji 
ferent language" characterizations is two-fold. First, both 1 
only to patterns of structural form and ignore patterns of use 
actual speech events. Second, they assume that the child lee 
only one way to speak which is reflected in the same fashion í 
to the same extent at all times. On both theoretical and prac? 
grounds, we can no longer accept such limitations. We 
attend not only to the abilities of individuals and how th 
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velop, but to qualities of the situation, or temporary environment, 
in which those abilities are activated. Such attention to the inter- 
action of abilities and environments is increasing in psychology, 
linguistics, and education. 
The Power of Environments. Barker has coined the name “‘eco- 

logical psychology” and argues for its importance: 

When environments are relatively uniform and stable, people are an obvious 

source of behavior variance, and the dominant scientific problem and the 

persistent queries from the applied fields are: What are people like? What 

is the nature and what are the sources of individual differences? . . . But 

today environments are more varied and unstable than heretofore and their 

contribution to the variance of behavior is enhanced. Both science and so- 

ciety ask with greater urgency than previously: What are environments like? 

. . . How do environments select and shape the people who inhabit them? 

. . . These are questions for ecological psychology [1968, p. 3]. 


When Kagan (1967) issued a call for “relativism” in psychology 
which would include the context or situation in descriptions of 
behavior, Psathas answered: 
When Kagan uses the term “relativistic,” he says that it "refers to a defini- 
tion in which context and state of the individual are part of the defining 
statement." The "neglected situation" as Goffman (1964) has called it and 
the state of the individual, particularly his internal symbol manipulating 
state, need to be considered. They would involve Kagan in sociology and 
anthropology much more than he recognizes. The “context” that he refers 
to is one that has socially defined stimulus value. The social definitions for a 
situation are pregiven, i.e., exist before the psychologist or experimenter 
enters on the scene. He must, therefore, understand what these are and how 
they are perceived by the subject before he can claim to understand why the 
subject behaves the way he does. The “state of the individual includes not 
only his biological and physiological state but his interpretive structuring of 
the world as he experiences it, based on his previous socialization experi- 
ences as a member of the culture [1968, p. 136]. 
While Barker seeks an objective description of the environment 
analogous to the characteristics of light or sound in the study of 
perception, Psathas calls for study of the environment as socially 
defined and perceived by individuals. d 
Communicative Competence. Applied to language this means that 
we have to describe more than the child’s grammatical compe- 
tence; we have to describe what Hymes (in press) calls “com- 
municative competence," which is how the child perceives and 
categorizes the social situations of his world and differentiates his 
ways of speaking accordingly. The important point here is not 
a contrast between competence or knowledge on the one hand, 
and performance or behavior on the other hand, though many 
people—including myself in an earlier paper (Cazden, 1967)— 
have formulated the question in this way. A child's manifest 
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verbal behavior, or performance, has both grammatical and prag- 

matic aspects. And it is a reflection of implicit knowledge or com- 

petence, both of grammar and of use. 
The acquisition of competence for use, indeed, can be stated in the same 
terms as acquisition of competence for grammar. Within the developmental 
matrix in which knowledge of the sentences of a language is acquired, chil- 
dren also acquire knowledge of a set of ways in which sentences are used. 
From a finite experience of speech acts and their interdependence with 
socio-cultural features they develop a general theory of the speaking appro- 
priate in their community, which they employ, like other forms of tacit 
cultural knowledge (competence) in conducting and interpreting social life 
[Hymes, in press]. 

Social Class Differences in the Explicit Expression of Meaning. We 
are a long way from understanding the range of communicative 
competences that different children have or how they develop. In 
fact, research on this enlarged question about the child's acquisi- 
tion of language has only begun. Basil Bernstein (in press) has 
been a pioneer here. Unfortunately, although Bernstein himself 
has repeatedly said that he is describing patterns of use in actual 
speech performance, his work is frequently cited in support of 
“less language" assertions about grammatical competence. The 
unpublished research of Joan Tough at the University of Leeds 
replicates some of Bernstein’s findings with preschool-age chil- 
dren who are matched on Stanford-Binet IQ but differ in social 
class background (see Cazden, in press). Both Bernstein an 
Tough find social class differences in the degree to which meaning 
is expressed explicitly, or independent of context. Explicitness 18 
probably also related to what Labov calls “attention paid to the 
monitoring of [one’s own] speech [1969, p. 32].” 

The Speech Situation as an Independent Variable. Our eventual 
goal is to understand how a person's previous experience (0 
which his social class is simply a rough and composite index 
interacts with factors in the momentary situation to affect his 
behavior. At any one moment, a child decides to speak or be si- 
lent, to adopt communicative intent a or communicative intent b, 
to express idea x or idea y, in form 7 or form 2. The options the 
child selects will be a function of characteristics of the situation as 
he perceives it on the basis of his past experience. We observe 
that a particular child in a particular situation either makes oF 
fails to make a particular utterance. Traditionally, we have re- 
lated that utterance only to characteristics of the child, such as 
his social class, while ignoring characteristics of the situation. 
Robinson points out, the tendency in child language research has 
been to ignore situational or contextual variables, or to com ine 
speech data from several contexts. Instead, Robinson suggests, $ 
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may be wiser methodologically to accumulate the (social class) 
differences within contexts and to see what higher order general- 
izations can be made about them [1968, p. (d 

The next section is a survey of research on child language 
which includes aspects of the speech situation as independent 
variables, regardless of the social class of the subjects. The pur- 
pose is to illustrate the idea of situational relativity and to suggest 
significant variables which should be explored more systematic- 
ally. While the research to be reported is all about monolingual 
children, the notion of a diversified speech repertoire applies even 
more obviously to bilinguals (Herman, 1961, and McNamara, 
1967, especially the chapter by Hymes). 

The final section of the paper raises questions about other 
necessary ingredients of a theory of oral language education. 


The Effects of Situations 


Relevant studies are listed in Table 1. Columns represent a 
very gross categorization of situational differences (the inde- 
pendent variables in the research): topic, task, listener(s), inter- 
action, and situations with mixed characteristics; rows represent 
more easily definable characteristics of language (the dependent 
variables): fluency and/or spontaneity, length and/or complexity, 
some characteristic of speech content such as abstractness, an 
degree of approximation to Standard English. Unless otherwise 
specified, all differences to be discussed below are differences in 
the way the same child, or group of children, speaks in different 
situations; occasionally, differences ] 
children are reported. All but two (Moffett, 1968, and Robinson, 
1965) deal with oral language. 
Topic d ‘ 

Picture. Four studies used different kinds of pictures. trand- 
berg (1969) found that four- and five-year-old oiaren es 
average in intelligence (with different children in each stimulus 


group) talked more about either a toy or a twenty-second silent 


film of that toy than they did about a still color photograph of it. 
There Fes [de lend however, in either average length or 
complexity of the responses: Strandberg and Griffith (1968) pns 
four- and five-year-old children in a university laboratory sc g 
Kodak Instamatic cameras loaded with color film and then e K 
ited conversation about the remarkably successful pictures the 
children took. The children talked more spontaneously (i.e., re- 
quired fewer adult probes) and talked in longer and more fom 
plex utterances about the pictures they took at home of personally 
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significant objects (like a favorite climbing tree or a closeup of 
Mother’s mouth) than they did about pictures taken under adult 
direction during the period of orientation to the camera. Since the 
pictures taken at home were also frequently of only one object, 
the authors conclude that the difference lies in the degree of per- 
sonal involvement. Although topic is compounded with order 
since all children told stories about the preselected objects first, it 
seems unlikely that this accounts for all the difference. Following 
are examples of one five-year-old’s stories, first about an assigned 
picture and then about one of his choices: 


That's a horse. You can ride it. I don’t know any more about it. It’s brown, 
black and red. I don’t know my story about the horse. 


There’s a picture of my tree that I climb in. There’s—there’s where it 
grows at and there’s where I climb up—and sit up there—down there and 
that’s where I look out at. First I get on this one and then I get on that 
other one. And then I put my foot under that big branch that are strong. 
And then I pull my face up and then I get ahold of a branch up at that 
place—and then I look around [Strandberg & Griffith, personal communi- 
cation, 1969]. 


Cowan et al. (1967) presented elementary school children of 
mixed socio-economic status with ten colored pictures from maga- 
zine covers. The effect of the particular picture on the mean length 
of response (MLR) was strong across all age, sex, socio-economic 
class, and Experimenter categories. One picture of a grou stand- 
ing around a new car elicited signilaney shorter MLR’s and 
one picture of a birthday party elicited signi icantly longer MLR’s, 
while the other eight pictures were undifferentiated between the 
two extremes. Although the authors cannot specify the source of 
the stimulus effect, they conclude that “the implicit assumption 
that magnitude of MLR is a property of the subject independent 
of his setting should be permanently discarded (Cowan et al., 
1967, p. 202).” y S 

Finally, Berlyne and Frommer (1966) studied the properties 
of different pictures and stories in eliciting one particular form of 
speech—questions. They presented children from kindergarten 
and grades 3, 5, and 6 at a university laboratory school with 
stories, pictures, and stories accompanied by pictures, and then 
invited the children to ask questions about them. Novel, surpris- 
ing, and incongruous items elicited more questions than others, 
but provision of answers (an interaction characteristic) had little 
effect. & 

TV Narratives. Two studies compared narratives about TV 
programs with other topics. Williams and Naremore (1969, a 
and b) analyzed forty interviews with Negro and white fourth 
through sixth graders who were selected from the extremes of the 
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socio-economic distribution of a larger group of 200 interviewees 
in a Detroit dialect study (Shuy et al., 1967). All informants had 
responded to three topics: games (“What kinds of games do you 
play around here?”’); television (“What are your favorite TV pro- 
rams?"); and aspirations (“What do you want to be when you 
inish school?"). Social class differences in number of words 
spoken—on an elaboration index (the proportion of utterances 
which went beyond a simple yes-no answer or a label to a descrip- 
tion or explanation), on a ranking of the degree of connectedness 
of the utterances in a response, and on verbal indices of specific 
grammatical features—appeared only for the topic of TV. 


Although it is at best a subjective interpretation, the concentration of 
status differences in three of the clause indices on the TV topic seem to be 
a reflection of the tendency of the H.S. (high status) children to engage in 
story-telling or narrative while the L.S. (low status) children tended to 
itemize instances of what they had seen or preferred. The language used 
by the child in an interview is as much a reflection of his engagement 
within the constraints of a communication situation as it is a reflection of 
his linguistic capabilities [Williams & Naremore, 1969 b]. 


Labov has collected narratives of TV programs and personal 
experience from pre-adolescent boys attending vacation day 
camps (VDC) in Central Harlem. Following are two such narra- 
tives by two different 11-year-old boys—the first about “The Man 
From Uncle" and the second about a personal fight. 


This kid—Napoleon got shot 
and he had to go ona mission 
And so this kid, he went with Solo. 
So they went 
And this guy—they went through this window. 
and they caught him. 
And then he beat up them other people 
And they went 
and then he said 
that this old lady was his mother 
and then he—and at the end he say that he 
was the guy’s friend. 


—pra CO Ao TP 


i 


(Carl, 11, VDC, #386) 
a When I was in fourth grade— 
no it was in third grade— 
This boy he stole my glove. 
He took my glove 
and said that his father found it downtown on 
the ground. 
(And you fight him?) 
e I told him that it was impossible for him 
to find downtown cause all those people were walking by and 
just his father was the only one that found it? 


ace 
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f Sohe got all (mad). . 

g So then I fought him. 

h I knocked him all out in the street. 

i Sohe say he give. 

j and I kept on hitting him. 

k Then he started crying 

1 and ran home to his father 

m And the father told him 

n that he didn’t find no glove. 

(Norris, W., VDC, 11, #378) 
[Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 2, pp. 298-299.] 
Labov finds that the main difference between the two sets of 

narratives is the absence of evaluation in the TV narratives: ‘‘the 
means used by the narrator to indicate the point of the narrative, 
its raison d’étre, why it was told, and what the narrator is getting 
at (Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 2, p. 297).” Absence of evaluation 
from accounts of vicarious experience reduces structural com- 
plexity. “The syntax of the narrative clause itself is one of the 
simplest structures that may be found even in colloquial language 
(Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 2, p. 308)." But explanations, one of the 
devices for evaluation, may be exceedingly complex. Following is 
the diagram for one section of the personal experience narrative; 
the symbol S indicates that one sentence has been embedded 
in another (Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 2, p. 332): 


Itold him 


That it was impossible ‘cause 


for him to find all those people his father was 
downtown were walking by the only one 


that found it? 


It does not seem far-fetched to suggest a common element in these 
findings: the greater the degree of affect or personal involvement 
in the topic of conversation, the greater the likelihood of struc- 
tural complexity. à Be Sats 

Some final examples of the effect of topic on linguistic struc- 
ture are, first, Moffett: 


While watching some third-graders write down their observations of 
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candle-flames—deliberately this time, not merely in note form—I noticed 
that sentences beginning with if-and-when clauses were appearing fre- 
quently on their papers. Since such a construction is not common in third- 
grade writing, I became curious and then realized that these introductory 
subordinate clauses resulted directly from the children's manipulation of 
what they were observing. Thus: “If I place a glass over the candle, the 
flame turns blue." Here we have a fine example of a physical operation 
being reflected in a cognitive operation and hence in a linguistic struc- 
ture.. . . The cognitive task entailed in the candle tests created a need for 
subordinate clauses, because the pupils were not asked merely to describe 
a static object but to describe changes in the object brought about by 
changing conditions (if and when), (1968, p. 180]. 


My last exemple comes from my observations of the written 
compositions by five-year-old children in two English Infant 
Schools, both in neighborhoods of mixed socio-economic status 
(Cazden, in press). In the first school, all the children were given 
their first writing books (blank with unlined pages for pictures 
and related stories), asked to draw a picture and then dictate a 
story for the teacher to write. All the resulting stories were simple 
sentences and all but one was of the form This is a ---------- . The 
exception was the sentence This boy is dead. In the second school, 
children were using experimental beginning reading materials 
developed by Mackay & Thomson (1968). Each child had a word 
folder with a preselected store of basic words plus some blanks for 
his personal collection. He also had a stand on which words from 
the folder could be set up as a text. These children composed sen- 
tences very different from each other, including the following: 


My Mum takes me to school. 

Is my sister at school and is my baby at home? 
My cousin is skinny. 

Ilike Siam she gave me one of David's doggies. 
On Tuesday the movie camera man is coming. 
I ask Helen to come to my birthday. 


Whereas the presence of the pictures somehow constrained the 
first children to the simplest and most routine labels, absence ofa 


picture seemed to free the second children to work with far more 
of their linguistic knowledge. 


Task 


In some studies, differences are found which seem to relate 
more to what the subject is asked to do with the topic than to the 
topic itself. For instance, Brent & Katz (1967) asked white Head- 
start children to tell stories about pictures from the WISC picture 
arrangement task, then removed the pictures and asked the chil- 
dren to tell the stories again. They found that the stories tol 
without the pictures were superior. The children produced longer 
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stories without prompting, and ideas were related more logically 
and explicitly. Brent & Katz suggest that “the actual presence of 
the pictures, which constitute a spatially distributed series of percep- 
tually discrete events, may in fact interfere with our younger subjects’ 
ability to form a temporally distributed and logically continuous story, a 
task which required a conceptual and linguistic ‘bridging-the-gap’ 
between discrete frames (1967, pp. 4-5)." We cannot tell from 
this study whether first telling the stories with the pictures present 
contributes to the more successful attempt when they are re- 
moved. 

Lawton (1968), a student and then colleague of Basil Bern- 
stein's in London, gave a series of language tasks to boys aged 12- 
15 years. In an interview he elicited both descriptive and more 
abstract speech: e.g., describe your school and then answer “what 
do you think is the real purpose of education?” All the boys used 
more subordinate clauses and complex constructions on the ab- 
straction task than on the description task. f 

The Structure of Directions. Four studies report differences 
which result from different degrees of structure or constraint in 
the directions. With the same boys, Lawton also conducted a dis- 
cussion of capital punishment, replicating an. earlier study by 
Bernstein (1962), and gave assignments to write on four topics 
such as “My life in ten years time." In the more open unstruc- 
tured discussions, middle-class boys used more abstract argu- 
ments and hypothetical examples, while the working-class boys 
used more concrete examples and clichés or anecdotes. But in the 
abstract sections of the interviews, social class differences were 
much smaller. 

The inference I would draw is that in an “open” situation the working- 
class boys tend to move towards concrete, narrative/descriptive language, 
but in a "structured" situation where they have little or no choice about 
making an abstract response, they will respond to the demand made upon 
them. They may have found the task extremely difficult, but it was not 
impossible for them [Lawton, 1968, p. 138]. 


Comparable results were obtained by Williams and Nare- 
more (1969 b) and Heider et al. (1968). One way in which Wil- 
liams and Naremore scored the interviews on games, aspirations, 
and TV was by the type of questions asked by the interviewer and 
the corresponding type of child response. There mugte three types 
of probe constraints: (1) simple (Do you play baseball?), (2) nam- 
ing (What television programs do you watch?), and (3) elabora- 
tion (How do you play kick-the-can?). Response-style was cate- 
gorized as follows: (1) simple (Yeah.), (2) naming (Baseball.), 
(3) qualified naming (I usually watch the Avengers and lots of 
cartoons.), and (4) elaboration (Last night the Penguin had Bat- 
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man trapped on top of this tower. . . .). 

Results show that in response to the first two probes, “The 
lower status children had more of a tendency to supply the mini- 
mally acceptable response, whereas their higher status counter- 
parts had a greater tendency to elaborate their remarks (Williams 
& Naremore, 1969 a).” Following the probe for elaboration, 
however, these differences disappeared. “The mark of a lower- 
status child was that he had some tendency to provide the type of 
response which would minimally fulfill the fieldworker’s probe, 
[but] not go on to assume a more active role in the speech situa- 
tions including elaboration of more of his own experience (Wil- 
liams & Naremore, 1969 a).” 

Heider et al. (1968) report an experiment in which lower- 
and middle-class white 10-year-old boys were asked to describe 
a picture of one animal out of a large array. Criterial or essential 
attributes were the name of the animal and three others: number 
of spots, standing or lying down, and position of the head. The 
density of criterial attributes named by the children was almost 
identical for the two groups: MC children mentioned 67 attributes 
of which 18 were criterial, while LC children mentioned 69 attri- 
butes of which 16 were criterial. But there was a significant social 
class difference in the number of requests the listener had to make 
for more information before the picture was adequately specified: 
LC mean = 6.11 requests; MC mean = 3.56 requests. Thus the 
lower-class children’s performance was far superior to what it 
would have been if the amount of probing or feedback had been 
standardized for the two groups as it usually is in both experimen- 
tal situations and classrooms. 

Robinson (1965), another colleague of Basil Bernstein, gave 
two writing assignments to 120 middle-class and working-class 
twelve and thirteen year old boys and girls in a comprehensive 
school. One assignment, to tell a good friend news of the past fort- 
night, presumably elicited informal or restricted codes from all 
subjects. The other assignment, advising a governor of the school 
how some money he had donated might be spent, presumab y 
elicited a formal or elaborated code from anyone who could use 
one. Contrary to expectations, there were no significant differ- 
ences between the middle-class and working-class formal letters, 
and differences only in lexical diversity (number of different 
nouns, adjectives, etc.) between the informal letters where the 
topic was less constrained. 

While the results of Lawton, Williams and Naremore, Heider 
et al., and Robinson have indicated that working-class children 
display greater abstraction, elaboration, or informational analys! 
when it is demanded: by an adult, analyses by Anita R. Olds and 
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myself (Cazden, 1967) of the speech of two first-grade children in 
eight situations showed different results when the dependent 
variable is simply mean length of utterance in morphemes (ut- 
terance defined as an independent clause and any syntactically 
related dependent clauses). Martin, a middle-class white boy, 
spoke longer utterances on the average in the three structured task 
situations: retelling Whistle for Willie—7.09; describing an object 
hidden in a cloth bag—6.52; and describing five pictures about 
school—6.44. By contrast Rita, a lower-class Negro girl, spoke 
longer utterances on the average in three more informal inter- 
views: 7.94, 7.53, and 6.20. While this study of two children must 
be considered only a pilot venture, it does provide an example of 
interaction between a child’s background and the situations which 
elicit the longest utterances. Presumably, there are more such in- 
teractions to be discovered if we knew where and how to look for 
them. 

Formality of the Situation. Speech situations can also be differ- 
entiated on an informal-formal continuum, according to the 
amount of attention paid to language itself. Labov (1968, vol. 1) 
has collected speech samples at several points along such a con- 
tinuum from the least self-conscious and most excited speech in 
peer group sessions, through accounts of fights in individual inter- 
views and other interview speech, to reading a connected sentence, 
and finally to reading a list of unconnected words. All speakers 
speak more standard English in their most formal and careful 
speech. 


Listener(s) 

One important characteristic of the listener is age in relation 
to the speaker. In an early study, Smith (1935) found that chil- 
dren 18 to 70 months old spoke longer sentences at home with 
adults than at play with other children, presumably because at 
home they gave fewer answers to questions and fewer imperatives, 
and had greater opportunity for more connected discourse with 
less active play and less frequent interruptions. We also found 
(Cazden, 1967) that both Rita and Martin spoke their shortest 
Sentences, on the average, in two experimental situations with 
their peers: an arithmetic game where Rita averaged 4.50 and 
Martin 4.78, and a telephone conversation where Rita scored 5.60 
and Martin 3.58. i í 

Two students at Harvard found that children modified their 
speech when speaking to younger children. Yurchak (1969) anal- 
yzed the language of her three-year-old daughter, Kathleen, as 
She talked to herself, her mother, and her 18-month-old baby sis- 
ter. Kathleen's longest utterances were spoken to her mother, her 
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shortest utterances to her sister, while speech to herself was some- 
where inbetween. Bernat (1969) taped the speech of three girls, 
9 and 11 and 13 years old, when talking to younger boys ages 18, 
30, and 29 months. The extent to which the girls adapted their 
speech to their young listener depended not on his age, but on evi- 
dence of his capacity to talk and understand. Their average sen- 
tence length with the first child was 4.06 morphemes, with the 
second 5.23 morphemes; but with the third—a very verbal child 
with excellent comprehension—they talked in normal, mature 
sentences. On replaying the tape, Bernat found to her surprise 
that she herself did too. 
Younger listeners aren’t the only restraining influence. Power 

relations between older and younger children can also influence 
speech: 


Stevie: He gon’ getchyou with "Is li's . . . he got li~’ he got leg like di - 
like — 

Stevie is ordinarily very fast and fluent with words, but he finds it very 
difficult to say what he means to these sixteen-year-olds—another ex- 
ample of how power relations can determine verbal ability available at 
the moment [Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 2, p. 117]. 


Interaction of Speakers 


Here we have only one report from a pilot study and one hy: 
pothesis now being tested. But both are worth consideration by 
others. Oliver Cooperman, a student at Harvard Medical School 
on leave to work with Barbara Tizard at the University of London | 
on the effects of various conditions of residential care on pre- 
school age children, conducted a pilot study of various aspects © 
conversation. He found that “conversation is more likely to occur 
and include a greater number of exchanges back and forth when 
initiated by the child” and “a child almost never responds ver- 
bally to an adult command ‘Stop doing X?’ except rarely, to Say 
no'; on the other hand, commands to initiate action, to *do X, 
re provoked verbal reply [personal communication, 

A student at Harvard, Davenport Plumer, is conducting his 
doctoral research on dialogue strategies among twelve families 
with children seven or eight years old, six with sons of high verba | 


ability (as measured on the Stanford-Binet and a combination © 
WISC-ITPA), and six with sons of average verbal ability. Record- 
Ing ERI: (PRA is given to each family in turn, and dialogue " 
recorded from a wireless microphone worn by the focal chile. ' 
Each family records a total of seven hours during one week, | 
cluding twenty-minute sessions at breakfast, supper, and be i 


" 
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time. One measure used will be the length of a dialogue-the num- 
ber of verbal exchanges between the initiation and termination of 
a topic; one analysis undertaken will be the relation of length of 
dialogue to complexity of the child's utterances. 


A major assumption underlying this study is that the longer the dialogue 
the more likely the child is to hear and use a wide range of the resources 
and strategies of his language. The ability to elaborate and qualify—or 
to follow elaboration and qualification—is most likely to be learned in an 
extended dialogue after an initial exchange has set up the need for clari- 
fication and elaboration [Plumer, 1969, pp. 7-8]. 


If either Cooperman's or Plumer's hypothesis is borne out in 
further research, it would have important implications for plan- 
ning classrooms for maximally productive conversation. For in- 
stance, initiation of conversation probably takes place more often 
in a classroom where children carry major responsibility for plan- 
ning their activities. But this may only be productive for language 
usage if involvement, and thereby conversation on a topic, is sus- 
tained over some period of time. 


Mixed Aspects of Situations 


Classrooms. Two kinds of situations which seem to contain a 
mixture of relevant aspects are the various activities in any class- 
room and the testing situations. Cowe. (1967) has recorded the 
conversations of kindergarten children in nine activities. In both 
amount and maturity of speech, housekeeping play and group dis- 
cussion held the greatest potential for language, while play with 
blocks, dance, and woodworking held least. She suggests that 
factors influencing speech are adult participation, , something 
concrete to talk about, physical arrangements, and noise. I made 
similar observations when selecting play materials for the tutorial 
language program from which the data in Figure 1 are taken 


(Cazden, 1965). j : 
Tests. Testing situations contain the effects of interpersona 
mixed with the cognitive 


formality and power relationship 
demands of particular tasks. Pasamanick & Knobloch (1955) and 


Resnick, Weld, and Lally (1969) report evidence that the verbal 
expressiveness of working-class Negro two-year-olds is pron clay 
depressed in testing situations. Even Jensen, arguing that social- 
class differences in intelligence are largely inherited, reports from 
his own clinical experience that he regularly raised IQ. oni on 
the Stanford-Binet (largely a test of verbal performance) eight to 
ten points by having children from an impoverished background 
come in for two to four play sessions in his office so thar the child 
could get acquainted and feel more at ease (Jensen, 1969). 
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Kagan, in answer to Jensen, reports the experience of Francis 
Palmer in New York City: 


Dr. Palmer administered mental tests to middle and lower class black 
children from Harlem. However, each examiner was instructed not to 
begin testing with any child until she felt that the child was completely 
relaxed, and understood what was required of him. Many children had 
five, six, and even seven hours of rapport sessions with the examiner be- 
fore any questions were administered. Few psychological studies have 
ever devoted this much care to establishing rapport with the child. Dr. 
Palmer found few significant differences in mental ability between the 
lower and middle class populations. This is one of the first times such a 
finding has been reported and it seems due, in part, to the great care taken 
to insure that the child comprehended the nature of the test questions and 
felt at ease with the examiner [1969, p. 276]. 


Labov provides a dramatic example of the effect of the test sit- 
uation on an older child. Attacking the conditions under which 
much of the data on ‘‘verbal deprivation" is collected, he quotes 
an entire interview with a pre-adolescent boy in a New York City 
school and contrasts it with his own methods and findings: 


The child is alone in a school room with the investigator, a young, f riendly 
white man, who is instructed to place a toy on the table and say “Tell me 
Caio you can about this." The interviewer's remarks are in Paren- 
theses. 
(Tell me everything you can about this.) [Plunk] 
[12 seconds of silence] 
(What would you say it looks like?) 
[8 seconds of silence] 
A space ship. 
(Hmmmm.) 
[13 seconds of silence] 
Like a je-et. 
[12 seconds of silence] 
Like a plane. 
[20 seconds of silence] 
(What color is it?) 
Orange. [seconds] An’ whi-ite. [seconds] An’ green. 
[6 seconds of silence] 
(And what could you use it for?) 
[8 seconds of silence] 
A jet. 
[6 seconds of silence] 
(If you had two of them, what would you do with them?) 
[6 seconds of silence] 
Give one to some-body. 
(Hmmm. Who do you think would like to have it?) 
[10 seconds of silence] 
Clarence. 


(Mm. Where do you think we could get another one of these?) 
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At the store. 

(O-Ka-ay!) 

The social situation which produces such defensive behavior is that of an 
adult asking a lone child questions to which he obviously knows the an- 
swers, where anything the child says may well be held against him. It is, in 
fact, a paradigm of the school situation which prevails as reading is being 
taught (but not learned). 

We can obtain such results in our own research, and have done so in our 
work with younger brothers of the “Thunderbirds” in 1390 Fifth Avenue. 
But when we change the social situation by altering the height and power 
relations, introducing a close friend of the subject, and talking about things 
we know he is interested in, we obtain a level of excited and rapid speech 
[Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 2, pp. 340-341]. 


The Situation as a Source of Social Class Differences 


Because all the above examples illustrate how the same chil- 
dren respond in different situations, it may not be clear how the 
situation can be considered a neglected source of social class dif- 
ferences. Two ways are possible. Differential responses according 
to aspects of the situation may be intensified for lower-class speak- 
ers (an ordinal interaction). So for example, all children may be 
constrained in a testing situation and lower-class children especi- 
ally so. Labov found this kind of interaction between style shifting 
and social stratification in his study of phonological and gram- 
matical features: 

The same variables which are used in style shifting also distinguish cul- 
tural or social levels of English. This is so for stable phonological variables 
such as -th and -ing, for such incoming prestige forms as -7; for the gram- 
matical variables such as pronominal opposition, double negative, or even 
the use of ain't [1969, p. 17]. 
For instance, all speakers shift from workin’ to working as 
shift from casual speech to reading style. But the shift is 
greater for lower-class speakers. : 

Alternatively, there may be interactions between language 
and situation in which the relationships are reversed (a disordinal 
interaction) rather than varying in intensity for the different social 
class groups. Middle-class children may be more fluent in one set 
of situations, while lower-class children talk more fluently in 
another. Such a finding was suggested for our research subjects, 
Martin and Rita, above. Only further research can sort these 


Possibilities out. 


they 
much 


Towards a Theory of Oral Language Education 


Even if we had the kind of understanding of communicative 
Competence among diverse groups of children which Hymes calls 
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for, we would still be far from a theory of oral language educa- 
tion. That requires, in addition, decisions about which goals are 
important, what communicative competence we seek. Socio- 
linguistic interference from contrasting communicative demands 
outside and in school are almost certainly more important than 
gm interference (Hymes, in press; Labov et al., 1968). 

o reduce this interference, we have to know both what capabil- 
ities the child brings and what we want him to be able to do. 


Language Use Rather than Language Form is Important 


Discussions of the goals of education, like analyses of child 
language, too often focus on language form when they should be 
concerned with language use. In arguing against oral language 
programs for teaching standard English to speakers of a non- 
standard dialect, Kochman says: 

My first quarrel with such a program is that it does not develop the ability 
of a person to use language, which I would further define as performance | 
capability in a variety of social contexts on a variety of subject matter. 
. . . Underlying this approach seems to be a misapplication of Basil 
Bernstein’s terms which falsely equate restrictive code and elaborated 
code with, respectively, non-standard dialect and standard dialect. It ought | 
to be noted, as Bernstein uses the term, code is not to be equated with 
langue, but parole, not with competence but performance. What is restrictive or 
elaborated is not in fact the code as sociolinguists use the term, but the 
message [1969, p. 2]. 

To reject attempts to teach a single, socially prestigious lan- | 
guage form is not to reject all attempts at change. Cultural differ- 
ences in language use can result in deficiencies when children con- | 
front the demands of particular communicative situations. Í 


Cultural relativism, inferred from an enormous variety of existing cultures, 


remains a prerequisite of objective analysis. . . . But the moral corollary 
of cultural relativism—moral relativism—has been quietly discarded ex 
cept as a form of intellectual indulgence among those who claim the privi- 
lege of non-involvement [Wolf, 1964, pp. 21-22]. 
Educators certainly cannot claim any privilege of non-involve- 
ment, and they must decide what goals they seek. Taking as, hei 
goal the education of a person who knows enough not to remain à 
victim, Olson says, “A teacher must possess extraordinary know" 
edge and humanity if he is to distinguish what the school deman "4 
of children simply to symbolize its capacity for authority over & 
them from what it legitimately ‘demands’ or ‘woos out of them 
equip them for a niche in a technological society (1967, P- 13). | 
! 


— p— 


Pieces of an answer can be suggested. On the basis of hi 
experience as a teacher in a village school for Kwakiutl India 
children on Vancouver Island, Wolcott (1969) suggests teaching 
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specific skills rather than trying to make over the child into one’s 
own image. In an article in this volume, Marion Blank argues for 
education in the use of language for abstract thinking. Kochman 
(personal communication, 1969) recommends opportunity for the 
use of language in ‘“‘low-context”’ situations where speaker and 
listener do not share a common referent and where a greater bur- 
den of communication falls on the words alone; this requires a 
skill that 33-month-old Gerald (Cazden, 1965) needs help in ac- 
quiring. Cazden & John (1969) argue for coordinate education 
for cultural pluralism in which patterns of language form and use 
(and beliefs and values as well) in the child’s home community are 
maintained and valued alongside the introduction of forms of be- 
havior required in a technological society. 

In the end the goals of education are in large part matters of 
value, and decisions about them must be shared by educators and 
spokesmen for the child and his community. Such decisions, com- 
bined with knowledge of communicative competence and how it 
develops, will enable us to design more productive situations for 
oral language education in school. 
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The SRS Model as a Predictor of Negro 
Responsiveness to Reinforcement’ 


Reuben M. Baron 
Wayne State University 


In a recent review of comparative psychological studies of 
Negroes and whites, Dreger and Miller (1968) conclude that 
Negroes are likely to develop a more negative self-image than are 
whites. In this same review (Dreger & Miller, 1968, p. 19), these 
authors cite the observations of Gray that the poor Negro child re- 
ceives a smaller gross amount of reinforcement because: (1) the 
mother spends more time coping with her child's behavior rather 
than shaping it; and (2) the mother devotes all her time to sub- 
Sistence activities, e.g., working at menial jobs. 

The author (Baron, 1966; Baron, Robinson, & Lawrence, 
1968) has recently suggested a model of the effects of differences 
in social reinforcement history which has relevance to the above 
observations. The model assumes the existence of an incongruity 
Sensitive mechanism which is rooted in the individual's past rein- 
forcement history and is an important determinant of his present 
receptivity to social reinforcement. The major assumptions of the 
model may be summarized as follows. (1) The individual's past 
reinforcement history produces an internal norm or standard 
against which the adequacy of present social reinforcements is 
Judged. (2) The individual's construal or representation of such 
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experiences is assumed by the model to be isomorphic with the 
objective properties of his actual past history of social reinforce- 
ment, i.e., evaluative reactions of other people to his behavior. 
(3) The social reinforcement standard (SRS) is assumed by the 
model to define a preferred region around which the individual 
seeks to secure future social reinforcement. (4) Such standards 
function as techniques of interpersonal uncertainty reduction, al- 
lowing the individual to coordinate smoothly his actions and in- 
teractions even with unknown others. (5) Substantial disparities 
from the SRS, whether in a positive or a negative direction, are 
assumed to produce negative affect because the validity of the per- 
son's construal of the reinforcement properties of the environ- 
ment is challenged. (6) Individuals are assumed to be motivated 
to engage in behavior which they perceive will reduce substantial 
disparities between current levels of reinforcement and their SRS. 
Such adjustive processes may take the form of increases or de- 
creases in level of responding and may also involve extra-task 
behaviors designed to bring the behavior of the reinforcing agent 
under the control of the respondent (e.g., they may utilize various 
tactics of ingratiation, such as those described by Jones, 1964). 
(7) If the disparity is both substantial and of a prolonged dura- 
tion, the person's SRS will change in line with the discrepant 
inputs. 
Hypotheses (6) and (7) raise the question of the relationship 
among different modes of resolving an SRS-input disparity. At 
the present time, it is assumed that short term disparities lead to 
behavioral resolutions, while long term disparities produce cog: 
nitive change. In terms of a hierarchy of modes of resolution it 1$ 
hypothesized that the person initially seeks to manipulate the en- 
vironmental source of incongruity by his task or extra-task be 
haviors and only changes his SRS when such attempts prove inet 
fectual, i.e., the disparity persists. This hypothesis derives from 
the prior assumption that the SRS is a relatively stable cognitive 
structure of high functional significance. 

As should be apparent from the above summary, the SRS 
model attempts to link an incongruity type model to a view of the 
social reinforcement process as involving a social exchange. That 
is, an optimal level of responsiveness is exchanged for an appro 
priate level of reward. Appropriateness, in turn, is defined pri 
marily by the correspondence between past levels of attainme í 
and present levels of achievement. Further insight into the presen 
model may be obtained by a comparison of the SRS model à 
other incongruity formulations. 
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The SRS Approach and Related Models 


Before suggesting some of the applications of the SRS model 
to research with the poor, a brief discussion of the relationship 
of the SRS model and other incongruity models such as disso- 
nance and balance theories seems in order. Basically, the present 
model and all incongruity models share in common the notion 
that a discrepancy from some referent produces psychological 
discomfort. Aside from obvious differences in domain of applica- 
tion, there are a number of differences between such models which 
may help us better understand the relevance of an incongruity 
model to understanding reinforcer effects. 

Heider’s Balance Theory. There are very clear differences be- 
tween Heider’s (1958) balance model and the SRS. The balance 
model, rooted as it is in the Gestalt tradition, assumes that states 
of imbalance uniformly create disturbance; individual differences 
play no role in determining the degree of tension that will be 
created. As has been noted, the basic point of departure of the 
present model is that differences in reinforcement history induce 
different cognitive structures, i.e., produce different social rein- 
forcement standards. : À 

Imbalance is an all-or-none phenomenon rooted in the kind 
of stimulus field dynamics that derive from universal tendencies 
towards forming a good figure (cf. Jordan, 1968). The balance 
approach then is essentially ahistorical. The problems of diverse 
antecedents of arousal and variable patterns of resolution are 
largely ignored. [ " 

In its original form, the balance model was intrapersonal in 
orientation although the work of such investigators as Newcomb 
(1953) has extended the balance formulation to interpersonal in- 
teractions. Even with its extensions, the balance model retains its 
all-or-none character. Typically, imbalance is assumed to set in 
motion irresistible tendencies toward restoring balance b 
Changes in attitudinal or communication patterns. The SR 
model, on the other hand, is avowedly interpersonal in character, 
replacing irresistible forces with strategies of self-presentation 
designed to manipulate the source of incongruity. Cognitive 
change in the SRS model is assumed to be a resolution mechanism of 
last, not first resort—initially the person is assumed to try to change 
the individual who controls the level of inputs (see Baron, 1966; 
Baron et al., 1968). 

Dissonance Theory. Dissonance t 
quantitative formulation; qualitative 


heory tends to be a purely 
factors such as the direction 
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of discrepancy are largely ignored as parameters of arousal and 
resolution." The SRS model in its present form (see Baron et al., 
1968), puts great weight on the importance of the direction of dis- 
crepancy for predicting the mode of resolution and nature of 
arousal, e.g., it is predicted that negative discrepancies tend to 
produce increases in level of performance, while positive discrep- 
ancies may lead to deeoed. levels of responding. Furthermore, 
Baron (1966) suggests that positive discrepancies are likely to be į 
less disturbing than negative discrepancies of equal magnitude. 
Unlike dissonance theory, the SRS model also suggests the pos- 
sibility of a non-linear relationship between amount of discrep- | 
ancy and level of discomfort. That is, it is hypothesized that while — 
moderate positive discrepancies produce positive affect, large 
positive discrepancies will produce negative affect. 1] 

Dissonance theory, as was true with the balance theory, 18 
basically concerned with homeostatic cognitive changes as the | 
major reaction to discrepancy. SRS theory, on the other hand, ' 
postulates a more active attempt first to master the interpersonal 
environment. Dissonance theory also fails systematically to link 
past experience and present processes of arousal and resolution. 
The referent or anchoring cognitions (e.g., the person's origin? 
attitudes) are simply treated as givens in most versions of disso- 
nance theory (Brehm & Cohen, 1962). 

Finally, it should be noted that while dissonance theory , 
focuses mainly on how a person justifies poor decisions made in 
the past, SRS theory stresses resolutions which prepare the person 
for future interpersonal encounters, i.e., a predictable interper- 
sonal environment is given greater weight than a rationalization 
of past mistakes. 

The Tote Model. The SRS model may also be compared " 
general incongruity models such as the Tote formulation 9 
Miller, Galanter, and Pribram (1960). In spirit, the SRS model is , 
quite similar to this kind of cybernetic model; indeed, the SRS 5 
viewed as analogous to a kind of thermostat of evaluation (Baron, 
1966). The Tote model, however, is essentially an intraperson? 
model eschewing the complex dynamics of interpersonal interac 
tions. There is, however, a real commonality between the presen 
stress on strategies of manipulation as resolution mechanis™ 


“It is recognized that there are many varieties of dissonance theory» EU 
Festinger's (1957) original version, Aronson's expectancy model cent 
1968), Brehm and Cohen's (1962) choice-commitment model, and most a en 
Zimbardo’s (1969) existentialist version. Since it would be impossible mainly 
compass more than a single variant in this short comparison, we 27€ 
focusing on Festinger’s (1957) version. j 
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and the Miller et al. notions of cognitive functioning as being 
guided by plans and strategies. It might also be pointed out that 
the present attempt to use directional parameters to weight dif- 
ferentially equal magnitudes of discrepancy, as well as the sug- 
gestion that there are qualitatively different affective reactions to 
different degrees of positive discrepancy, departs from any simple 
cybernetic model such as the Tote. 

The SRS and the Operant Conditioning Approach. Since the oper- 
ant conditioning approach has also been concerned with the role 
of the interaction of past reinforcement history and variations in 
present schedules, a brief comparison is of interest. Most operant 
oriented investigators see the effects of past reinforcement his- 
tory almost solely in terms of creating differences in initial re- 
sponse strength upon which contemporary “shaping” procedures 
must be imposed (Krasner & Ullmann, 1965). Even neo-operant 
approaches such as those of Premack (1965) or Gewirtz (1967), 
which explicitly see reinforcement history as providing contextual 
variations, maintain the notion that stimulus control is simply a 
matter of prior availability of a response or stimulus class. Such 
approaches do not allow for the role of cognitive biasing or see 
reinforcement effects as involving the kind of interpersonal ex- 
change stressed by the SRS model. Furthermore, the quest for 
general functional relationships typically leads operant oriented 
Investigators to treat individual differences not as grist for a more 
general theory but as error variance (Gewirtz, 1967). o 

In summary, what we have tried to do with the SRS model is 
to combine the stress on reinforcement history and reinforcement 
Schedules of the operant conditioners with the insights of social 
psychologists concerned with: (1) the motivating elfects of atti- 
tudinal inconsistency, and (2) the view of social interaction as 
involving social exchange and self-presentation. J 

It may also be noted that the fact that the SRS model is a 
theory mediating between cognitive and reinforcement ap- 
SANE is nowhere more clearly evident than in the view which 

RS theory takes of how input-standard disparities are resolved. 
SRS theory assigns highest priority as a resolution mechanism to 
Purposeful behavioral adjustments aimed at achieving stimulus 
control vis-à-vis tactics of interpersonal manipulation. The result 
is a kind of social psychological version of the cognitive behavior- 
ism called for by Miller, Galanter, and Pribram ( 1960). 

The SRS Model and Research with “Disadvantaged” Negro Youth. 
The SRS model has special relevance to the problems of how to 
improve the motivation and performance of the poor because it 
Suggests that we must not assume that types and levels of rein- 
forcement which would be effective with more affluent subject 
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a aire will be effective with the poor. For example, it follo 
rom the SRS model that Negroes would find a low rate of 
proval from a white authority figure more appropriate and 
ferred than a high rate of approval. 

Recently A. R. Bass and I carried out a series of studies! 
disadvantaged Negro youth (male and female) of high school 
(Baron, R. M. & Bass, A. R., 1969). In these investigations 
were concerned with the effects of various reinforcement par: 
eters on task performance and self-image. Before presenting 
from the individual studies these dependent variables will be brief 
ly described. The self data were based on two different types 
measures; one was designed to tap a cognitive or belief compo! 
of self-image while the other focused on the evaluative or sé 
esteem aspect of self-image. The cognitive aspect of self was 
sured by the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (Fitts, 1965). 
scale is a self-report measure using a true-false format. From ti 
scale one can derive a total self-concept score as well as sub-s 
scores involving dimensions such as physical self (e.g., I have? 
healthy body), moral self (e.g., I am a bad person), social si 
(e.g., I am a friendly person), etc. The self-esteem aspect of s! 
was measured by a self perception questionnaire constructed bj 
Bass and Baron especially for this research. This questionn 
(titled “Interpersonal Perception Questionnaire" or the I 
consisted of twelve evaluative semantic differential scales suc 
good-bad and dirty-clean. The subject is asked to evaluate him 
in six different contexts, i.e., himself as he sees himself, and hin 
self as parents, teachers, employers, male and female friends 
ceive him. The belief and esteem measures are moderately cort 
lated (r = .34). Finally, it should be noted that each of these 
sures was given before and after the treatment phase in all 
studies. Improvement in self-image is inferred from post $ 
differences between treatment groups since initial differences 
controlled for by the use of analysis of co-variance. 

_ The performance data were also analyzed by the use of 
variance procedure, with performance score during à 
reinforced operant phase serving as the co-variate and ave 
score during the terminal reinforced phase serving as the de 
dent variable.” Three general types of tasks were used in orde F 
tap a range of skills: verbal (e.g., a word recognition task req 


"Parallel analyses of variance using pre-post difference scores as thi 
pendent variables were performed on both the self ratings and the perfoi 
data. The results were essentially the same as obtained with the co-val 
analyses. Furthermore, it may be noted that all of the change or differ 
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ing subjects to delineate separate words from strings of words that 
were run together); visual perception (e.g., recall of tachistoscop- 
ically presented geometric designs, as well as scale reading and 
angle matching tasks); and manual dexterity (e.g., a pegboard 
assembly task). By the use of time-dependent responses the ex- 
perimenters were able to pre-program the number of reinforce- 
ments desired, i.e., the time constraint made it difficult for sub- 
jects to assess the quality of their own performance. Individual 
studies are described below. 


The Effects of Object and Frequency of Verbal 
Reinforcement 


In this study, the first in a series, two independent variable 
treatments were used: frequency of verbal approval (25% vs. 75%) 
and object of praise, i.e., whether the person or the competence of 
his performance was praised (you're good" vs. “that’s a good 
job”). Subjects in this study were 35 Negro girls between 16 and 
21 years of age who were participating in the Mayor’s Youth 
Employment Project. Most of these girls had not completed high 
school. The subjects were enrolled in nurses’ aide training pro- 
grams and took part in the present study during the orientation 
phase of the program. ` 

One significant interaction obtained on a manual dexterity 
task is of particular interest since it does not appear to be deriv- 
able from either a partial reinforcement view of the learning 
process (e.g., low partial rates of reinforcement create optimal 
responding) or a straight incentive theory view which would sug- 
gest that the more positive reinforcement obtained, the more op- 
timal would be the performance. Specifically, a significant inter- 
action was found between rate and focus of reinforcement (F = 
6.40, p < .02). As can be seen from Table 1, when the person was 
the focus of the reinforcement (e.g., you’re good), 75% reinforce- 
ment was more effective than 25%; whereas when competence-of- 
performance was the focus, better performance occurred with 25% 
than 75% reinforcement (the dependent measure was number of 
seconds to complete an assembly on the pegboard). ee : 

An SRS framework may be used to interpret this interaction 


at there were improvements over 


initial level as a function of treatment conditions. The co-variance analysis, 

owever, is the preferred procedure because, despite initial random assignment 
to treatment conditions, there were on occasion differences in the pre-scores 
etween conditions on both the self measures and operant trials. 


Scores were positive, indicating directly th 
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if the following assumptions are made:* Dreger and Miller (1968) 
and Katz (1967) suggest that the type of verbal praise Negro chil- 
dren receive is of a relatively diffuse type, more likely to focus on 
the person than on the adequacy of his performance. If these ob- 
servations are correct, it seems reasonable to assume that for our 
subjects person-oriented rather than competence- or achievement- 
oriented types of reinforcement are likely to have been more com- 
mon. If our subject population is unaccustomed to “competence” 
types of reinforcement then it may be argued that they will feel 
more comfortable with a lower level of reinforcement when com- 
petence types of reinforcers are used, i.e., they may be made un- 
comfortable and suspicious when too much “achievement” or 
competence is stressed. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER OF SECONDS TO COMPLETE MANUAL DEXTERITY TASK 
AS A FUNCTION OF RATE 
AND OBJECT OF REINFORCEMENT 


Rate of Reinforcement Object of Reinforcement Total 
Person Performance 
X 24.59 21.74 23.46 
25% ^ 5 e 15 
x 23.88 24.64 24.23 
s n 7 6 13 
Total X 24.28 23.19 


n 16 12 T 


Note.—Means are adjusted by operant (non-reinforced) trials. 


These findings suggest that it may be useful to think of per 
sons possessing different SRS’s for different types of reinforcers as We 
as for different behavior domains. 

A second finding, which was obtained for both belief and self- 
esteem aspects of self, was that lower frequencies of reinforcement 
were significantly more effective in enhancing self-image then 
were higher rates of social reinforcement (p’s < .05). These find 
ings may be derived from the SRS model if it is assumed that the 


‘It should be noted that these studies were not originally designed with 
iot ginally designe" 

the SRS model explicitly in mind. The choice of variables was largely dicis 

by our attempt to extrapolate relevant findings and theories from previous e: 

bevy fama oriented research (Zigler & deLabry, 1962; Gewirtz & Dao, 
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lower rate of reinforcement, being more consistent with subjects' 
past experiences, was more credible and hence had greater im- 
pact, i.e., a 25% rate of reinforcement from a white examiner was 
perceived as more appropriate than a 7596 rate. 

In interpreting these findings it should be noted that the 
present data were obtained with a single small sample of black 
youth, who were probably at the lower end of a self-esteem con- 
tinuum. 


The Effects of Source and Positivity of 
Social Reinforcement 


This study investigated the relative effectiveness of Negro 
Peer group and white authority figure reinforcement in enhancing 
task performance and self-image of Negro youth. In addition, we 
investigated the relative effectiveness of positive and negative 
Teinforcement. The rate of reinforcement was held constant at 
67%. The subjects were 75 females and 28 males, run separately 
by sex. The population from which the sample was drawn was 
made up of Negro high school students participating in a summer 
Vocational orientation program. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES FOR FEMALES ON 
“How I SEE MYSELF” ASPECT OF SELF-ESTEEM 
AS A FUNCTION OF SOURCE AND POSITIVITY 
OF REINFORCEMENT 


Source of Reinforcement Positive Negative Total 
64.03 62.83 
, Experimenter x os 11 
X 60.87 61.59 
One Peer X 62.16 ji 
i n 14 
M = 
61.71 62.66 
Three Peers x 63.69 12 
n 11 
Total x 62.48 62.19 
n 37 34 


i 


Note.— Mean scores are adjusted by pre-score for this measure. 


Focusing first on the performance data, an interaction pre- 
fiction can i derived from the SRS model if it is crudi fhar 
or black children the peer group is the primary source of positive 
Teinforcement (see, ton example, Ausubel & Ausubel, 1963), while 
white authority figures such as school teachers are the primary 
Source of negative reinforcement. It may therefore be argued that 
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praise will be more effective than negative reinforcement when it 
comes from the peer group, while negative reinforcement will be 
more effective than positive reinforcement when it comes from the 
experimenter. The underlying assumption of such a set of predic- 
tions is that praise from a peer group and reproof from a white 
examiner are viewed as appropriate, and hence have greatest in- 
centive value for motivating performance. 

This predicted interaction was not found on the performance 
data with the females. Instead, there was a trend (p = < .08) 
for negative reinforcement to elicit superior performance on a 
word recognition task. Much to our surprise, however, such an 
interaction was found to be significant ( F = 3.93, p < .05) for one 
of the self-esteem concepts, "self as I see myself.” Positive rein- 
forcement produced the greatest improvement in self-image when 
it came from one’s peers, while negative reinforcement was more 
effective when it came from the white experimenter (see Table 2). 

This finding was surprising because we had expected the 
appropriateness logic of the SRS model to be relevant only to the 
performance data, and had anticipated a straightforward superi- 
ority of positive to negative evaluation for the self-image measures. 
Before attempting to explain this interaction on the self-data, it 
should be noted that: (1) on other aspects of self-esteem and selí- 
concept positive reinforcement was significantly more effective 
than negative, and (2) peer reinforcement (both one and three 
peers) was significantly superior to experimenter reinforcement 
in creating a higher self-evaluation of performance. 

Coming back to the finding that negative feedback from the 
experimenter produced a higher self-esteem response than a posi- 
tive evaluation condition, the following might be assumed: It may 
be recalled that negative evaluation occurred on two-thirds of the 
trials. It is possible that a combination of a non-response an 
intermittent u uen evaluation is seen by our sample as being 
more positive than we supposed, i.e., it may be that past white 
evaluation has been so consistently negative that a positive cor- 
trast effect occurs. The relative ineffectiveness of the positive eva 
uation treatment may be a function of the fact that for our subjects 
such praise is too discrepant from both past reactions of white 
examiners and their own negative self-image to be credible. Fina" 
ly, it is possible that the self-image data in the negative condition 


reflects an ego-defensive, boomerang reaction; in order to main | 


tain their sense of worth in the face of white devaluation, black 
youth may overemphasize their positive traits in their self reports 
to the same white examiner who has just criticized them. 
For the males one major pattern emerged: peer r 
ment was superior to experimenter reinforcement in imp 
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performance and self-image. (Because of the small size of the male 
sample these results should be interpreted with great caution.) 

The results of this study again argue for the importance of 
conceiving of multiple social-reinforcement standards. In par- 
ticular, the findings suggest the importance of looking for differ- 
ent SRS's for different sources of reinforcement, and not assum- 
ing that males and females will have common SRS's for a given 
reinforcement source. 


Studies of the Effects of Variations in Prior Availability 
of Social Reinforcement 


Recently, my associates and I (see, for example, Hecken- 
mueller, Schultz, & Baron, 1968) have been concerned with how 
short-term variations in the availability of a social reinforcer affect 
its subsequent efficiency (see also Gerwirtz, 1967). Baron (1968) 
has noted that the meaning of any short-term reinforcement 
Operation must be seen in the context of the prior long-term 
reinforcement history. If this interpretation is correct, it is pre- 
dicted that a low level of social reinforcement will be more likely 
to be seen as a thwarting experience for white rather than Negro 
Subjects. White subjects are more likely to expect a high level of 
E from a white authority figure; they are therefore more 
likely to be disturbed by receiving a relative lack of verbal ap- 
proval, i.e., white subjects are more likely than Negro subjects to 
interpret a relatively neutral reinforcement condition as indicat 
ing disapproval. This greater frustration should, in turn, lead to a 
lessene responsiveness to the experimenter in a subsequent con- 
ditioning task. 3 

These conditions were operationalized as follows: twelve re- 
inforcements were given on an interval schedule during a ten- 
minute pseudo-interview task. (During subsequent TON on 
described below, a 30 reinforcement condition was also imple- 
mented.) The prior availability phase was immediately followed 
by a verbal discrimination task during which all subjects re- 
ceived 100% fixed-ratio reinforcement. The discrimination mea- 
Sure was the two-choice emotional labeling task described in 


— " . 
*Gewirtz suggests that the efficacy of a given reinforcer is an inverse func- 


tion of its past availability. Research conducted by the present investigator, 
Some of which is reported here, suggests that the relationship between Rast 
availability and current efficacy is a more complex one. That is, the ONE. 
Past availability is less crucial than whether the current level ex avai ability 
1968) or is discrepant from the past level (Baron, Robinson, awrence, 
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Mean conditioning scores during test phase as a function of prior avi 
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Baron et al. (1968). The number of responses in the reinforced 
direction during this phase constituted our conditioning measure. 
The analysis procedure for all the studies in this series involved 
a repeated measures design with race of subject and/or prior 
availability as the between factors, and trials during the condi- 
tioning phase as the within or repeated factor. 

The first investigation (Heckenmueller, Schultz, & Baron, 
1968) was a pilot study and involved only the low prior availabil- 
ity or twelve reinforcement condition (Landau and Gewirtz, 1967, 
refer to this as a deprivation condition). Thirty female under- 
graduates, 10 Negro and 20 white, were subjects; two white male 
graduate students played the role of reinforcing agent. It was 
found that the Negro subjects conditioned significantly better, i.e., 
showed a greater increase in the number of responses in the rein- 
forced direction on the emotional labeling task, following this 
period of relatively limited verbal approval. 

In terms of the SRS model, it may then be argued that the 
Negro subjects find a low rate of approval from a white experi- 
menter more appropriate and preferred than a high rate of ap- 
proval. Based on this line of reasoning, it was predicted that 
Negro subjects would condition better following a low rather than 
ahigh level of approval from a white experimenter. The reverse 
pattern was predicted for white subjects. Recently analyzed and 
as yet unpublished data* revealed the following pattern of results 
for 60 female subjects (two white males served as the reinforcing 
agents): (1) Negro college students conditioned better, i.e., pro- 
duced a greater amount of responses in the reinforcement direc- 
tion, following low rather than high prior availability of social 
reinforcement from a white authority figure; (2) there were no 
Significant differences for high and low prior availability for neh 
college students. This differential pattern of effects is pev 
&raphically in Figure 1. The superiority of the Low to the Hig 
Availability condition for Negro subjects was si nificant m on 
the first block of reinforced trials (£ = 3.01, p < .01). A RU ed 
race effect was also found indicating that Negroes conditione 
significantly better than whites (F = 7.19, p < .01). Further in- 
sight into the meaning of this data was obtained by correlating the 
conditioning scores with a pon item asking pie ie 
to indicate how important it was for them to get the approval o 


ae 


The sample consisted of 20 Negroes and 40 white undergraduates who 


i i i hite and 
were students at derately large mid-western university. The w 
lack mdee were both from sadale and working class backgrounds although 
à higher proportion of the Negroes were from working class families. Ten pe 
Cent of the students at this school are Negro- 
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the experimenter. For the black 12-availability group we obtained 
a significant positive relationship (r = .64) while for the black 30- 
availability group there was a non-significant negative correlation 
(r = —.21). This directional difference approached significance 
(2 = 1.86, p < .06). No significant correlations were found for the 
white groups. These data support the assumption that preference 
for a low rate of approval may be inferred from the conditioning 
data at least under certain conditions. 

We are presently continuing this line of investigation with 
Negro and white elementary school children in order to achieve a 
better understanding of the developmental basis of the SRS. A 
preliminary analysis of data, based ona single sample of 30 Negro 
children and using a white female examiner, revealed no signifi- 
cant differences in amount of conditioning as a function of varia- 
tion in prior availability of reinforcement (30 vs. 12 prior rein- 
forcements). A possible explanation for this finding is that when 
the incentive value of a reinforcer such as praise from a white 
authority figure is near asymptotic level, it is difficult to create dif- 
ferences which are psychologically significant. That is, it may be 
that for black children any and all white authority reinforcement 
is important and preferred. If this line of reasoning is correct, 
there should be greater overall conditioning for Negro children 
than for our college sample of Negroes. This interpretation was 
supported; our sample of Negro children conditioned significantly À 
more with a white authority figure than did our sample of Negro 
college students. 

The interpretation of the failure to find differential effects for 
the situational manipulation of reinforcer availability in terms o 
Negro children's assigning an extremely high incentive value to 
white approval regardless of its rate requires further clarification 
on a number of grounds. Such an explanation obviously takes us 
outside the SRS framework; in effect we are saying that under d 
certain conditions a discrepancy model is not applicable. Baron ' 
(in press) has recently argued that the utility of the SRS model 
increases with age as we go from pre-school to college subjects 
since the model assumes active cognitive mediation. Specifica ly, 
I suggest that standards of appropriateness and therefore issues 
of over- and under-reward may only become relevant when the 
child has reached Piaget’s concrete operational stage and, in addi- 
tion, is able to make moral judgments based on subjective criteria 
(ie., perceived intentions) rather than objective criteria (i6» 
amount of damage done). Particularly with Negro children, wh? 
are generally slower than white children in cognitive developmen 
this may not occur under the age of 9 or 10 (the age of the blac 
children in the sample ranged from 7-1/2 to 10 years of agèr | 
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Thus one possibility is that an SRS was simply not operative for 
the present Negro sample and that their behavior reflected the 
fact that their extreme past deprivation of white approval gave 
any white approval high incentive value, i.e., a simple drive model 
may be most descriptive of the findings. 

Simpler alternate explanations of the present findings should 
also be mentioned. First, it might be objected that finding a 
greater amount of conditioning for black children than black col- 
lege students does not offer proof of a race-incentive interpreta- 
tion, but simply reflects adult-child differences. The race inter- 
pretation of incentive differences is directly supported by some 
recent data obtained using white children with the same availabil- 
ity paradigm. When this sample is combined with the black child 
data, significant main effects for race are obtained—black chil- 
dren show a greater amount of conditioning to the verbal approval 
of a white female examiner than do white children. A possible con- 
founding factor, however, is social class. It is possible that the 
Negro children condition better because as a group they are 
“poorer,” i.e., they come from a lower socio-economic class than 
either the white children or black college students; it may be that 
it is the class differences that mediate the differences in incentive 
value of the reinforcement. The present data do not allow us to 
rule out this interpretation. 


The SRS and Individual Difference Variables 


The findings discussed thus far make it clear that one of the 
problems of the SRS model is its lack of specificity. For example, 
how can the SRS model be used to determine a priori what an 
Optimal level of positive discrepancy will be for different subject 
populations faced with different sources of reinforcement and dif- 
erent types of reinforcers? A possible way of deriving such predic- 
tions is to combine information about past levels of reward with 
information about regnant personality trends. Perhaps such data 
will allow us to predict, for example, that certain types of persons 
who have had low levels of previous reinforcement will be more 
likely to bias their SRS upward than will others. The study de- 
scribed below, while not originally designed to test such a formu- 
lation, may be seen as providing some insight into how individual 
difference factors such as personality variables might be woven 
into SRS theory. r i t 

The efficacy of material vs. verbal reinforcement. The subjects in 
this study, which was part of the Baron and Bass Labor Depart- 
ment Studies, were Negro males (16-22) who had dropped out of 
high school and were currently receiving training as auto mechan- 
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ics at a Skills Center in Detroit. The major experimental treat- 
ment was whether material or verbal reinforcement was dis- 
pensed. Reinforcement was dispensed on a 67% fixed-ratio basis 
for all conditions. The material reinforcement involved giving the 
subjects poker chips which could then be redeemed for candy or 
cigarettes. An example of the kind of verbal reinforcement used 
is the experimenter saying, “That’s good,” following a given trial. 
In addition to the material-verbal variation, a number of individu- 
al difference measures were used. The dependent variables in- 
volved indices of task performance and changes in self-concept. 

The major pattern of effects, which occurred on both the 
performance and self-concept data, was that subjects who per- 
ceived that they had not received much positive reinforcement 
from their parents (as measured by Baron’s Reinforcement His- 
tory Scale, described in Katz, 1967) and subjects high in Need for 
Social Approval (as measured by the Crowne-Marlowe scale, 
1964) performed better and were more positive in their self- 
concept with verbal rather than material reinforcement. The 
reverse was true for subjects who recalled a high level of posi- 
tive evaluation from their parents, who scored low on the self- 
measures, and who were low in Need for Social Approval; they 
performed better and showed more positive self changes wit 
material than verbal rewards. 

In order to make sense out of these interactions in terms of 
our SRS model, it is necessary to specify further the relationship 
between the person’s actual reinforcement history and his repre 
sentation of these experiences. A recent finding in a study carrie 
out by Baron, Robinson, and Lawrence (1968) provides some 1n: 
sight into this problem. In this study there was an indication 0 
an upward biasing of the SRS for subjects who had previously €n- 
countered a relatively low rate of reinforcement. These subjects 
performed better when there was a moderate positive discrepancy 
than when the rate of reinforcement exactly matched their base- - 
line rate of reinforcement. This finding does not support Baron 5 
(1966) notion that optimal responsiveness occurs when the pres 
ent level of reinforcement matches the past rate of occurrence. Addi- 
tional findings in the Baron et al. study suggested that the match- 
ing principle may only hold for persons who have encountered à 
high rate of approval in the past; such persons are optimally TE 
sponsive when reinforcement continues at a high level. For suc 
subjects the SRS may be isomorphic with previous reinforcement 
history. With persons who have a low reinforcement history, t? d 
problem is a more complex one. The low initial rate group En 
best with a moderately discrepant rate of approval, better 1? m 
condition than when the actually received rate matched the 
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E level of approval (i.e., 3396) or substantially exceeded it 
100%). 

The notion that there may be an upward biasing of the SRS 
for low reinforcement history persons may provide a way to ex- 
plain the present findings. What emerges is the possibility that 
certain personality variables may moderate the relationship be- 
tween the actually experienced level of reinforcement and its rep- 
resentation and incentive value. For example, persons who are 
ego-defensive may set their SRSs at an unrealistically high level. 
Specifically, in the present situation this may lead such persons to 
prefer verbal reinforcement to material reinforcement even though 
verbal reinforcement from white authority figures has not proved 
very functional or available in the past. What is being suggested 
is that while factors such as “hope” may generally bias the SRS 
to a moderate degree, for certain personality types such a biasing 
may extend to a preference for rates of reward which constitute 
large positive discrepancies from previously experienced levels of 
approval. i 

This reasoning may be applied to the material vs. verbal 
reinforcement study: Negroes have generally received a low level 
of verbal praise in the past from white authority figures—what- 
ever reinforcements they have received have generally been mate- 
rial, e.g., wages. In the present study, a preference for verbal over 
material reinforcement was found for persons who recalled little 
positive evaluation from parents, showed a high need for sie 
approval, scored high on an Introspectiveness scale, and dan 
themselves very highly on a self-concept measure. It is suggeste 
that the combination of chronic deprivation and an ES 
personality orientation may lead to a person's setting his SR 
Substantially above the rate of reinforcement history he has re- 
ceived previously. Holding deprivation constant, a depu per- 
Sonality syndrome might lead another person to set his at : 
Ss which either coincides with o is moderately above the leve 
of reward he has previously achieved. å 

The presentfndik d as did those of the object of reward 
study, also remind us that we should consider the possibility that 
different SRSs may exist for different classes of reward, in this 
Case, verbal and material. Another possibility suggested by the 
differential efficacy of different types of rewards is that we broaden 
our conception of the kinds of reinforcing events that have an 
tive value for a given subject population. For example, perhaps 
the most potent reinforcer for certain subject populations which 
have been deprived of the ability to control their own fate wond 

€ a limited opportunity to control their own outcomes. Ws y, 
9ne could argue that a graduated opportunity to manipu'ate 
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others or exercise control over other’s outcomes might be the 
most effective way to promote learning for various populations of 
poor. According to SRS theory, if “other control" is a reinforcing 
event which has not been encountered with high frequency in the 
past, it should be introduced at a rate which is seen by the person 
as appropriate, i.e., within the region of his SRS. Once that stan- 
dard has been raised through repeated exposure then the oppor- 
tunity to exert more substantial control is likely to function as a 


successful reinforcer. 


Task Self-Evaluation and Reinforcement History 


Weare still far from having established the exact nature of 
the relationship between individuals’ reinforcement histories and 
their representations of such events. Although recent findings sub- 
gest there is far from a one-to-one relationship, some parallel 
research carried out in conjunction with Irwin Katz (Katz, 1967) 
substantiates that there is a clear relationship between self- 
evaluation and reinforcement history. A pilot study carried out 
with thirty-six 5th and 6th grade Negro elementary school chil- 
dren in Detroit indicated that there is a significant positive corre 
lation (r = .38, p < .05) between a measure of perceived past 
reinforcement from parents (Baron’s RHQ scale) and subjects 
evaluation of the adequacy of their performance on both verbal 
and nonverbal tasks. Since this self-evaluation took place in the 
absence of any feedback or surveillance from the experimenter, 
we may assume that it represents a more generalized assessment 
by the individual of this reinforcement potential. Such an asses" 
ment may be assumed to represent an aspect of the individual E 
social reinforcement standard. This self-evaluation measure S18, 
nificantly differentiated between male students who were goo 
and poor achievers in the classroom. No differences were foun! 
for females. 

It is also of interest that the RHQ, in addition to giving à 
significant positive correlation with the self-evaluation scores 
yielded a significant negative correlation with Sarason’s children $ 


version of the Test Anxiety Questionnaire (r = —.36. p eon 
As might be expected, positivity of self evaluation and the me 
Anxiety Scale are also negatively correlated (r = —.35, P< - a 


Finally, it should be noted that the RHQ differentiated between 
high and low achievers in the classroom; high achievers recalle 
more favorable evaluations and less unfavorable evaluations from 


2 parents than children designated as low achievers (see Tal 
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The above findings are of interest for a number of reasons: 
(1) they provide evidence concerning the construct validity of both 
the RHQ and the performance self-evaluation measure; (2) they 
provide us with information concerning the range of impact of 
variations in reinforcement history; and (3) they raise some gen- 
eral questions concerning how to best formulate the relationship 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISONS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF + AND — EVALUATIONS 
ON THE RHQ FOR HIGH- AND LOW-ACHIEVING Boys 
(AFTER KATZ, 1967). 


High Achievers Low Achievers 1 
(N = 15) (N = 18) 
RHQ* 
Total + 15.20 11.67 3.65** 
Total — 4.33 6.72 2.68* 


Note.—Alll significance tests are two-tailed. 
"This version of the RHQ consisted of 21 items. 
*p < 02 

**p < .01 


between the SRS as an orienting referent and more global con- 
cepts such as self-image. It is to this problem that we address the 
final section. 


Relationship Between the SRS and Self-Concept 


The Katz-Baron findings suggest the ee of exploring the 
relationship between reinforcement history, self-concept, and the 
individual’s preference for different levels or schedules of rein- 
forcement (his SRS). At a theoretical level one could assume, for 
example, that a person's self-concept represents an SRS of SRSs. 
That is, it may be argued that a person’s self-concept is derived as 
an integration of his reinforcement experiences in a number of dif- 
ferent behavior domains each with its separate SRS. Alternately 
one could assume, as we have in our discussion of the relationship 
between reinforcement history and incentive value of a given class 
of reinforcers, that one’s self-concept mediates the kind of rela- 
tionships that exist between one’s actual reinforcement experi- 
ences and the level of reinforcement toward which one strives. 

oth propositions are probably true. One’s self-concept is prob- 
ably determined by, and in turn is a determinant of, one’s re- 
Sponsivity to different types and levels of reinforcement. 
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A Concluding Statement 


An attempt has been made to demonstrate the relevance of 
an interpersonally oriented incongruity model to understanding 
Negro responsiveness to social reinforcement. Perhaps the most 
provocative derivation from the SRS model is the notion that 
Negroes would find a low rate of approval from a white authority 
figure, at least under certain conditions, more appropriate and 
preferred than a high rate of approval. The results of a series of 
studies carried out with disadvantaged youth suggest that this 
proposition has relevance to understanding Negro responsiveness 
to social reinforcers designed to shape both performance and self 
evaluation. In order to apply this basic proposition, however, it 
was necessary to move from a stress on a single monistic social 
reinforcement standard to a view which focuses on multiple social 
reinforcement standards which are specific to behavior, source, 
type of reinforcer, and situation. In order to enlarge the concep- 
tual focus of the SRS model, an attempt was also made to relate 
it to more traditional notions of self referent processes. It is hoped 
that the present research and theorizing will occasion a rap- 
prochement between behavioristic and cognitive interpretations 
of the process of social reinforcement. 

In conclusion, I think the various types of research that have 
been described above well illustrate the proposition that research 
with extreme subject populations such as the poor is likely to oc 
casion a productive re-shaping of one’s theoretical model. This i$ 
particularly true if, as with the SRS model, the original theoreti- 
cal notions were developed from research done with more privi 
leged subject populations. The final result is a broadening of both 
the “context of discovery” and the “context of verification.” 
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Expectancy Theory in the Study of Poverty 


University of Michigan 


Much of the literature on poverty, historical as well as con- 
temporary, follows one of two general interpretative approaches. 
One approach focuses on the institutional aspects of the problem 
—on the current realities that the poor must deal with. The other 
focuses on the problems “in” the poor—on pathologies that are 


the residue of past disadvantage. 


At times the distinction between these two approaches has 


been quite subtle and not sharply delineated. Rainwater, in ear- 


lier articles as well as in this issue (1970), has pointed out mani- 
festations of these two approaches in sociological analyses of 


Poverty and disadvantage—some approaches stressing the sub- 


cultural distinctiveness of the poor and others their limitations in 


the opportunity structure. Rainwater further notes 
tinction between these two approaches has not been adequately 


that the dis- 


recognized or discussed in the theoretical sociological literature, 
and he indicates some of the negative consequences of this neglect 


on our understanding of the problems of poverty. 


For psychologists who have been interested in problems of 
Poverty this bifurcation has also had some negative consequences, 
although for converse reasons: the distinction between these two 
approaches has often been too sharply drawn. Psychological and 
Situational approaches are sometimes considered antithetical and 
€ven mutually contradictory. Approaches that have focused on 
reality problems have often assumed that motivational and psy- 
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chological problems would disappear if basic changes in our insti- 
tutions and opportunity structures were effected. In parallel fash- 
ion, those concerned with psychological and motivational issues 
have also often separated “psychology” and “reality.” They have 
conceptualized the psychological problems of the poor in terms 
of “basic” personality dispositions that are the product of early 
socialization—motives, values, and behavior patterns that have 
become self-perpetuating and do not necessarily reflect current 
realities. 

This excessively psychological point of view has sometimes 
led to a search for “deep” pathologies in motivation to interpret 
behavior that can be more simply explained as reaction to cur- 
rent situational constraints. For example, many of the motiva- 
tional problems that arise in intervention programs for the poor— 
problems of commitment and dropout—might be explained more 
simply and meaningfully by relating them to the limited payoffs 
from these programs, rather than by analyzing the personality 
deficits of the poor. This psychological bias has also sometimes 
distorted the perspective and emphasis of programs attempting 
to deal with problems of poverty. For example, retraining pro- 
grams for the hard-core unemployed, particularly the early pro- 
grams of four or five years ago, often expended more energy an 
resources on “resocialization” than on meaningful skill training, 
job development, and job placement. 

However, not all psychological and motivational approaches 
to poverty depend on concepts that are divorced from current 
reality issues. This point of view was probably more prominent 
in earlier literature than it is today. For example, the shift in psy- 
chological approaches to poverty is typified by the way ideas 
about social class differences have changed over the past genera- 
tion. Historically this approach focused on differences in basic 
motivational and personality dispositions between middle an 
lower-class populations, tracing these back to differences in 
parent-child relationships and early socialization patterns., 
current literature the focus has shifted somewhat. Psychologica 
analyses of class differences now place more emphasis on con- 
cepts such as “powerlessness” and “unmet expectations” which 
to some extent overcome the dichotomization of psychological and 
reality approaches by pointing to the psychological problems that 
spring from reality constraints. But there has been little effort i 
systemize these integrative approaches or to highlight the theo 
retical and practical issues arising from the confrontation and at 
tempted integration of reality and psychological orientation. 
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Expectancy as an Integrating Concept 


Over the past few years, we have attempted to conceptualize 
and analyze some of these issues in several studies of groups dis- 
advantaged by poverty or minority status (Gurin, P. & Katz, D., 
1966; Gurin, G., 1968; Gurin, G., 1970; Gurin, P., et al., 1969). 
We have found it helpful to focus on the concept of expectancy that 
has been central to motivational theorists such as Atkinson (1964) 
and Rotter (1954). According to these theorists, motivation of be- 
havior depends not only on a generalized disposition to approach 
or avoid a given class of objects (the “motive”) and the incentive 
value of the particular goal or object at issue, but also on the ex- 
pectancy or estimate of the probability that the behavior will lead 
to the goal. The expectancy orientation forces one to integrate the 
psychological and reality aspects of the problems of poor people 
Since it ties motivation directly to the question of situational pay- 
offs and constraints. ce 

The expectancy approach has obvious implications for the 
psychologist inclined to approach problems of poverty by focus- 
ing on internal psychological dynamics of the poor. It forces him 
to relate motivational analysis to realistically available rewards 
and limitations. 

It is less clear how such a framework also forces those who 
emphasize reality issues to consider individual factors. One might 
argue that the expectancy construct so points up the extent to 
which motivational problems are dependent on reality that when 
changes in realities and opportunity structures occur, these ex- 
pectancies should change and the problems disappear. However, 
the issues are far more complex. Although expectancies are af- 
fected by immediate objective rewards and constraints and are 
thus subject to changes as the situation changes, they also are 
residues of the past. Expectancies are to some extent generalized 
dispositions that develop, like other personality dispositions, out 
of an individual’s life history of relevant success and failure ex- 
Periences; these generalized expectancies in turn influence the 
Way an individual reacts to his current realities and to changes in 
these realities. Viewed in these general dispositional terms, ex- 
Pectancies may present problems of resocialization and relearning 
as serious as those of other personality dispositions; subjective 
expectancies do not automatically change to conform „with 
changes in objective expectancies. Thus, some of the moat pter 
esting theoretical psychological issues begin rather than end when 
Tealities and objective expectancies change. 
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In this paper we will address ourselves to a discussion of some 
of these issues. Hopefully we are living in a period when oppor- 
tunities are increasing and at least some attempts are Dein 
made to affect situational constraints, particularly foc blacks an 
other minorities in poverty. Concern with psychological issues 
that are relevant during such changing conditions should be of 
practical as well as theoretical interest. 

To help clarify and delineate some of these issues, we will 
draw on the motivational literature on ex ectancy. Since this 
literature is based mainly on experimental laboratory studies of 
white middle class college subjects, there are obvious problems in 
translating it to problems of the poor. The literature has served 
primarily to point up and highlight problems and issues; it is to 
these, rather than to suggested solutions, that most of our com- 
ments will be addressed. 

Within an expectancy framework, two sets of psycholo ical 
problems are critical for poverty groups. One is the problem of low 
expectancy—the feeling that one has little chance of attaining 
one’s goal. The other, following Rotter’s (1966) concept of 
internal-external control, is the problem of externally based eX 
pectancies—the feeling that one does not control one’s own 
chances. Although these tend to be related—for example, the feel- 
ing of powerlessness reflects both low and externally based expec 
tancies—they are not the same and pose different issues an 
problems. : 

In a previous paper we discussed a number of issues that arise 
when the concept of internal-external control is ap lied to prob- 
lems of race and poverty (Gurin, P., et al., 1969). F 'herefore, WE 
will focus here on the issue of low expectancy. We begin with two 
sets of quio especially relevant to our interest in affecting 
the problems of poor people: 


1. What are the possibilities for changing expectancies? What is the relationship 
between change in objective probabilities and change in subjective € 
pectancies? What does the expectancy literature tell us about the ease or 
difficulty of changing expectancies and the stability and generalizability 
of these changes? Do poverty groups have special problems in learning 
new expectancies? 

2. What are the possibilities of affecting performance by changing expectancies? Since 
we are ultimately interested in affecting behavior that may help poor 
people deal with their problems, we are interested in changing expec” 
tancies only if they affect behavior. What are the relationshi ong 
change in objective probabilities, change in subjective expectancies 
and change in behavior? Again, the literature will point up complexities 
that contradict any simplistic assumption of a linear “automatic 7 
lationship whereby changes in objective probabilities bring about pos 
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gruent changes in subjective expectancies which, in turn, bring about 
congruent changes in behavior. 


Changing Expectancies 
The Ease of Changing Expectancies 

Many studies, either with children (Crandall, Good, & Cran- 
dall, 1964; Crandall, 1963; Mischel & Staub, 1965), or with 
adults (Feather, 1963, 1965, 1966, 1968; Rychlak & Lerner, 1965; 
Heath, 1961, 1962; Diggory & Morlock, 1964; Zajonc & Brick- 
man, 1969; Brickman, 1968; Phares, 1957) demonstrate how 
easily personal expectancies can be altered by changing objective 
probabilities of success. All use the same kind of experimental set- 
up. Subjects are asked their expectancies of success on reaction- 
time tasks, solving anagrams or mathematical puzzles, or other 
skill-based tasks. They are then asked to perform a block of 
trials on which they are given feedback indicating that they 
succeeded or failed on most of the trials. Without exception, these 
studies show that this success-failure feedback vitally affects sub- 
sequent expectancies of success on the same task. In fact, the 
realistic assessment of future chances of success and failure follow- 
ing a reinforcement sequence that is primarily positive or pri- 
marily negative is striking. Following success, most subjects alter 
their original expectancies upward; following failure, most sub- 
Jects alter downward. 


Dissonance Theory— An Opposing View 


Still, despite this consistent, large main effect of success- 
failure feedback, another set of experimental studies, following the 
dissonance tradition of Festinger (1957) and his students, ques- 
tions the ease of modifying personal expectancies. The SIsAment; 
developed and tested first by Aronson and Carlsmith (19 2), 
asserts that people, motivated by the need for Cope 
may, as one mode for handling dissonance, reject feedback tk at 
disconfirms their initial expectancies. It is hardly surprising 
that people who expect to succeed may act to avoid, deny, or 
“undo” failure experiences, since a simple outcome or incentive 
model would make the same prediction. Success is clearly a more 
Positive outcome and failure a more negative outcome in Ameri- 
Can society. More striking, therefore, is the dissonance prediction 
that people who hold low expectancies of success will prefer to 
“undo” success experiences rather than change their expectancies 
to correspond with the disconfirming feedback. If true, this would 

‘ave serious implications for work with poor people who are likely 
to hold low personal expectancies. 
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Because of these implications, the data relevant to the dis- 
sonance prediction are of particular interest. The Aronson and 
Carlsmith results, which support the dissonance-avoidance hy- 
pothesis, have not always been replicated in subsequent studies 
that use a similar experimental approach (Lowin & Epstein, 
1965; Silverman and Marcantonio, 1965; Frentzel, 1965; Cottrell, 
1965, 1967; Zajonc & Brickman, 1969). The most thorough rep- 
lication attempt is reported by Brock, Edelman, Edwards, and 
Schuck (1965) who performed several experiments to test the dis- 
sonance theory prediction and alternative explanations. The first 
two of these experiments were exact replications of the Aronson- 
Carlsmith procedure and obtained similar results. In the four 
subsequent experiments, Brock et al. varied how frequently the 
subject was given feedback about his performance. When feed- 
back was clear and frequent, low expectancy subjects did not 
behave as dissonance theory would predict. Instead, they seemed 
more motivated by trying to do well than by trying to maintain 
consistency with their earlier self-conceptions. 

In a recent study, Brickman (1968) argued that the incon- 
clusiveness of some of these earlier dissonance experiments may 
have resulted from two common procedures: (1) inferring, rather 
than measuring, the state of dissonance that is presumed to fol- 
low receipt of discrepant information, and (2) failing to account 
for the revision of expectancies that should follow from strictly 
rational responses predicted from an information-processing 
model. Correcting for both problems, Brickman demonstrate 
that people, even those with low expectancies, do report more 
discomfort when their expectancies are disconfirmed than when 
they are supported by performance feedback. But his data do not 
show that this discomfort is handled by avoiding expectancy 
change. Instead, groups receiving the most discrepant feedbac 
revise their expectancies more than a Bayesian formula suggests 
is optimal, not less as dissonance theory would predict. 

The data that Baron presents in his paper in this issue are 
also relevant to this point (1970). Although Baron does not follow 
dissonance theory, his SRS approach at times leads to similar 
consistency predictions. Baron notes that his early theoretica 
formulation applied his consistency hypothesis to people with 1 
low as well as a high history of reinforcements. However, some 9 
his results have led him to feel that the consistency hypothes!s 
holds mainly for people with a high SRS, while people who bs: 
had a history of low reinforcements tend to bias their SR5* 
upward. 1 
Although dissonance predictions, especially the critical hy 
potheses regarding low expectancy people, are not always SUP 
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ported, this tradition of research does pose some significant issues 
for intervention strategies that depend on changing the objective 
probabilities of poor people. 


Different Ways of Responding to Change 


First, the dissonance tradition highlights the fact that low 
expectancy people can handle discrepant success feedback in a 
variety of ways. In dissonance terminology, they may choose 
among different, if not alternative, modes of resolving the discom- 
fort produced by this discrepancy. They may change their be- 
havior to undo the successful performance; they may distort feed- 
back to avoid its dissonance implications; they may make cogni- 
tive (expectancy) changes to match their new performance. To 
date we know very little about what kinds of people, under what 
kinds of conditions, will choose behavioral rather than cog- 
nitive modes. It is clear that Aronson and Carlsmith’s experi- 
mental procedure tried to rule out the possibility of easy cognitive 
change in order to test the behavioral modification prediction. 
The critical question in an expectancy-based approach to poverty 
intervention is what people with low expectancies will do when 
both cognitive and behavioral change are equally allowable in the 
situation. Central to dissonance theorists is the implicit assump- 
tion, made explicit by Baron in this issue, that cognitive change, 
involving as it must the possibility of change in not one cognition 
but in the whole cognitive structure, is more unlikely than be- 
havioral change. But data to support that assumption are general- 
ly lacking. We need to know much more about multiple and alter- 
native responses to unexpected successes. 


Stability and Generalizability of Expectancy Change 


Second, the questions raised by dissonance theory force us to 
examine the kinds of expectancies that have been so easily own 
fied in typical psychological experiments. By and large, they oe 
with limited, task-specific expectancies. They may have little to do 
with the more basic cognitive structure and self-concept that in- 
terests both dissonance theorists and us. It is not sufficient to 
change an expectancy that is limited in time and does not involve 
the more basic sense of self. Rather, we want to develop new ex- 
pectancies that will generalize beyond a specific ise ii task 
to other types of situations and, hopefully, eventually to the per- 
son's generalized feelings about himself. In addition, ae not 
interested in expectancy change that maintains little stability over 
time or needs constant reinforcement. Instead, we hope to effect 
More permanent change. va leis 

What do we know about the issues of generalizability and 
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stability of expectancy changes from previous research? They 
have only rarely been examined, although what literature exists 
suggests that expectancy change produced in the laboratory may 
be very limited indeed. 

Some studies show that expectancies altered in a single ex- 
perimental or training session are very unstable. Following a 
number of training trials in which expectancies are heightened 
by success and lowered by failure, even a relatively short delay of 
just twenty-four hours results in decided reversals to pretraining 
expectancies (Phares, 1966; Schwarz, 1966; Rychlak & Eacker, 
1962). The fewer the training trials and the longer the delay after 
training, the more numerous the reversals. Schwarz’s work also 
suggests that the pattern of success-failure experiences may be 
even more important than the sheer number in inducing both 
larger and more stable expectancy change. Controlling for num- 
ber of successes, expectancies are more heightened when success 
experiences occur together than when they are more evenly or 
randomly interspersed by failures. Stability also seems to be al- 
fected by the size of the discrepancy between the original expec: 
tancy and the feedback. When successes and failures are 50 
numerous that they appear highly discrepant with initial expec 
tancy, change is even less enduring (Schwarz, 1966). This may 
well result from the incredulity effect of large discrepancies 
(Baron, 1970). Subjects seem very realistic about modifying €x 
pectancies to conform with objective feedback, even when it 
markedly contradicts what they expect; but the feedback effect 
may not last beyond the training situation if its credibility is dubi- 
ous because it is simply too much better or worse than was origin- 
ally expected. 

Since these studies that examine factors affecting stability of 
expectancy change are few, their suggestions about timing, pa 
terning, and size of discrepancy are by no means conclusive. Yet 
they do imply that intervention programs designed to alter 09- 
jective probabilities of the poor must also be concerned wit 
highly complicated techniques if objective changes in the situa: 
tion are to produce stable changes in poor people's estimates 9 
personal chances of success. 

Generalization of expectancy change is even more rarely 
investigated. Many factors affecting generalization of other 
kinds of learning may also apply to expectancy change but toe 
few studies have explored this possibility. What little data we have 
suggest that certain types of people—those with initially very T 
expectancies (Mischel & Staub, 1965) and those who believe ! 
internal control—and certain kinds of situations—those base 
skill rather than chance (Rotter, 1966)—do show generalizati? 
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beyond the training task. Still, we know very little about the con- 
ditions that will promote generalization to other kinds of tasks or, 
even more importantly, to the person’s generalized expectancy 
or self-concept. 


Special Problems for Poverty Groups in Learning New Expectancies 


Another major question for us is whether the effects of success 
and failure differ depending on the person’s initial expectancies. 
Specifically, if the expectancy problems of poor people involve 
both low and externally-based expectancies, is there evidence that 
their responsiveness to changing situations should differ from 
people with high and internally-based expectancies? Extrapolat- 
ing from the research literature, would we expect poverty groups 
to have special problems in learning new expectancies as their 
objective probabilities change? 

Conditioner effects of low expectancies. The issue of whether people 
of low and high expectancies differ in their responses to success 
and failure has been explored in a few expectancy studies. Most 
support the hypothesis that sensitivity to success and failure is 
conditioned by initial generalized level of expectancy. One group 
of studies supports what might be termed a “noncongruent”’ hy- 
pothesis, namely, that expectancies will change most in reaction 
to experiences that are particularly discrepant. These studies 
indicate that people entering a skill situation with a low gener- 
alized expectancy will show a greater rise in their success expecta- 
tions as a result of success experiences than will people with high 
initial expectancies. Conversely, high expectancy people will 
decrease their expectation of success more than low expectancy 


"This “noncongruent” hypothesis may help explain why most studies have 
shown that, while Wa pe proe back affect expectancies, failure 
has been somewhat more effective, i.e., decrements after failure are generally 
greater than increments after success (Crandall, 1963; Crandall, Good & AM 
Eo 1964; Rychlak & Eacker, 1962; Rychlak & Lerner, 1965; Feather, ; 

68). 


In general, most studies have investigated middle class populations who 


have had success experience with the types of tasks presented in the experiments, 
and who, therefore, might be expected to approach these tasks m jane y 

igh expectancies. For such people failure would be more discordant than suc- 
cess. It is interesting that the one exception to this general finding appears in a 
study by Zajonc and Brickman (1969) that uses a reaction-time task; previous 
experience would have provided a more ambiguous basis for expectancy evalua- 
tions in that task. This finding on the greater efficacy of failure feedback ex- 
emplifies how our findings may be dependent on the nature of our typical sub- 
Jects, and how replication of such studies on poverty groups, with lower initial 
expectancies, might lead to very different results. 
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people as the result of failure experiences (Crandall, 1963; Cran- 
dall, Good, & Crandall, 1964; Mischel & Staub, 1965;” Feather, 
1966). 

If we wish to raise the low expectancies of poverty- groups, 
these studies are encouraging, since they suggest that low expec- 
tancy people may be particularly reactive to success experiences. 
However, one major limitation of these studies should be noted. 
Since all the expectancy-change studies demonstrate the large 
main effect of success-failure and the strong tendency for all peo- 
ple to change their expectancies to conform to the objective prob- 
abilities in the feedback, the amount of change tends to become an 
automatic consequence of "room to move" from the original posi- 
tion. Not all experiments have attempted to control for initial 
expectancies, and those that have are of questionable adequacy. 
Thus, the evidence on responsiveness of low expectancy groups to 
success experiences remains somewhat inconclusive. 

Evidence is also scarce on the important questions of whether 
initial expectancies affect the stability and generalization of newly 
learned expectancies. Some relevant data appear in an interesting 
study by Mischel and Staub (1965), which suggest that people 
with low expectancies tend to overgeneralize to dissimilar as We 
as similar tasks. This seems to reflect an unusual sensitivity to 
success and failure experiences and an over-dependence on the 
immediate environment. Such dependence could inhibit the de- 
velopment of stable, realistic expectancies. For people with low 
expectancies, the unusually heightened expectancies that follow 
successes could easily be deflated by later failures. 

Again, this is an area where research is urgently needed. If 
the few hints from the literature were to hold up under further 
investigation, expectancy-based interventions might be highly 
successful in changing the low expectancies of poor people- How- 
ever, available data should also make us cautious against undue 
optimism because the very receptivity of low expectancy peop'e 
to situational cues might also result in overgeneralization an 
quick deflation of increased expectancies if the “real” world failed 
to reinforce their new views of themselves. 

Conditioner effects of externally-based expectancies. Although Rotter 
developed the concept of internal-external control a number ik 
years ago, its great popularity is a recent phenomenon. In tU 
recent upsurge of interest in poverty and race, internal-extern? 


dne $ 
control has been widely used as an operationalization of concep 


EOE EAT i ub 
*Change in expectancy was not measured directly in the Mischel and p 
study, but was implied in changes in DEL (readiness to delay gratification : 
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like efficacy and powerlessness. Generally it has been forgotten 
that Rotter’s interest in the concept developed from his theoretical 
involvement in the question of how new expectancies are learned. 
Looking at this internal-external concept both as a characteristic 
of a situation and as a personality orientation, Rotter hypothe- 
sized that where control of reinforcements is external—that is, 
based on chance forces over which the individual has no control 
rather than on his own internal resources of ability, skill, and 
effort—the person will learn less predictably from reinforcement. 
In simple terms, if a person feels that his success or failure in a 
given situation is determined by chance rather than his own 
actions, there is no reason for him to utilize this experience in 
estimating his future chances of success. 

Rotter and his associates have tested this hypothesis by com- 
paring people in chance and skill situations and by comparing 
people defined as holding internal rather than external beliefs. 
Generally, data on acquisition and realism of learning new ex- 
pectancies support Rotter’s hypothesis. Subjects in skill situa- 
tions, and those who believe their own actions determine the re- 
wards they receive, show greater increases and decreases in ex- 
pectancies following success and failure, and they reach a given 
level of expectancy with fewer successes or failures (Rotter, 
Liverant, & Crowne, 1961; Phares, 1957; Bennion, 1961). More- 
over, they change expectancies more typically and realistically, 
i.e., increase expectancies after success and decrease them after 
failure (Phares, 1957; James, 1957; Feather, 1968). In contrast, 
E. in chance situations, or those who believe that external 
orces generally determine their rewards, change their expectan- 
Cies less, and less realistically, as a function of success and failure. 
The issue of how generalization or stability of expectancy os 
may be conditioned by these factors has rarely been voran : 

he one study directed to this issue (James, 1957) indicates prs 
Beneralization is greater in skill than in chance situations and for 
internally- rather than externally-oriented subjects. sa 

These results, assuming they are supported by further aa 
search on noncollege populations, suggest that the dns o 
holding an externally-based expectancy may be very di t 
from holding a low expectancy of success. Low expectancy p e 
may be unusually responsive to success, while people who be ive 
their expectancies are determined by forces beyond their contro 
may be especially unresponsive to success. Therefore, the impli- 
cation of this line of research for poverty programs depends great- 
ly on the connection between level and basis of expectancy among 
Poor people. If poor people suffer from both problems, poverty 
Interventions may face a complex mix of expectancy orientations, 
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some facilitating and some minimizing the possible impact of 
situational changes and success experiences. 


Behavioral Consequences of Expectancy Change 


Those who believe that opportunity and situational changes 
are sufficient strategies in the war on poverty assume either that 
personal motivation is an unimportant element in behavior or 
that personal expectancies will automatically follow objective 
changes, and that these expectancy changes will automatically 
result in heightened performance. We, too, assume that perfor- 
mance can be enhanced through the motivational significance of 
increasing expectancies. However, several different theoretical 
models disclose complexities that contradict a simplistic assump- 
tion of a linear or automatic relationship whereby changes in ob- 
jective probabilities bring about congruent changes in subjective 
expectancies, which, in turn, bring about congruent changes in 
behavior. 


Does Increase in Expectancy Heighten Performance for Low Expec- 
tancy People? 


One approach stresses the motivational significance of simply 
stating one’s expectancy of success on getting commitment an 
involvement in the task at hand. Improvement in performance 1$ 
then expected to follow because of the greater involvement. 
stating an expectancy is the causally significant factor, perfor 
mance should improve regardless of a high or low expectancy 

osture. Data from an experiment by Zajonc and Brickman 


The Atkinson model also questions simplistic assumptions 
about behavioral consequences from heightening expectancies. 
By assuming that expectancies and incentives are inversely T€ 
lated in an achievement situation, Atkinson predicts that bot 
approach and avoidance achievement motivation are maximally 
aroused when success probabilities are intermediate, approx" 
mately 50-50. Thus, the implications of using success experien 
to increase very low expectancies through this intermediate range 
to a much higher level depend on the person’s motive character" 
istics. If low expectancy people also suffer from high fear of fail 
—a relationship supported by some studies (Feather, 1963, 196 
but not others (Rychlak & Lerner, 1965; Feather, 1966)—they 
may well try to avoid performance challenge as their success a 
pectancies increase into an intermediate range. For instanc" 
using an expectancy approach in job-training programs i 
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result in increased dropout or absenteeism among trainees as 
their expectancies increase, provided: (a) they have both low 
expectancy and fear of failure problems, and (b) their motiva- 
tion fits the model suggested by Atkinson. Of course even if there 
were conclusive support for this model, other sources of motiva- 
tion, such as desire for money, affiliation, or power, could be used 
to compensate for the hypothesized avoidance of achievement as 
low expectancy-high fear of failure trainees experience job success. 
But it would require considerable sensitivity to all these motive 
issues to know when to arouse other kinds of motives in order to 
keep trainees in a skill-training situation that depends primarily 
on enhancing expectancies through success. : 

Actually, studies testing predicted performance, motive, and 
expectancy interactions have produced contradictory results. 
Most relevant is the work of Feather in which expectancy change 
plays an important role. Persistence at an insoluble task does 
seem to follow the interaction model (Feather, 1961, 1963), but 
performance data do not support it as well (Feather, 1966, 1968). 
Certainly the performance results do not warrant conclusive pes- 
simism about what would happen if intervention programs at- 
tempt to increase the expectancies of the poor. Still this model 
does raise provocative questions for such programs. 

Dissonance theorists also make two assumptions that ques- 
tion whether success experiences will necessarily produce posi- 
tive performance effects for low expectancy people. First, disso- 
nance can be reduced by making rewards that disconfirm initial 
expectancies less attractive than those that support expectancies. 
Brickman (1968), however, finds little evidence that dissonance 
was handled by reducing the incentive value of outcomes rin 
disconfirmed expectancies. Both anticipated and actual satisfac- 
tion with achievement rewards representing success were high, 
regardless of personal expectancies. a 

Second, bove vett FT theory predicts that low expec- 
tancy subjects will not try to achieve rewards based on success 
even if they are attractive, because they will find the dissonance 
created by success too uncomfortable to tolerate. "Therefore, per- 
lormance will be best facilitated by feedback that contradicts 
initial expectancies very little, if at all. This hypothesis is exam- 
ined in numerous experiments reported by Baron, with contra- 
dictory results. The burden of the dissonance experiments sum- 
marized in the preceding section of this paper also ien xd 
hypothesis. In most of the replications of the Aronson-Car| nea 
Study (1962), low expectancy subjects given success feedbac 
appeared to be motivated more by desire to do well than to avoid 

ISsonance. 
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Finally, it is important to note that performance hypotheses 
based on dissonance theory depend largely on the interrelation- 
ships of cognitive and behavioral modes of resolving dissonance. 
Let us assume, for the moment, that success experiences are 
dissonance-producing and unsettling for low expectancy people. 
If cognitive change either precedes or is more likely than be- 
havioral resolution, performance may well improve subsequent 
to the cognitive change, in order to match the person’s new height- 
ened sense of his potential. If behavioral resolution precedes or 
substitutes for cognitive change, low expectancy people should 
perform badly or undo successful performances in order to main- 
tain expectancy consistency. To date we know too little about 
these interrelationships among modes of resolving dissonance to 
decide which performance prediction is most reasonable for low 
expectancy people. 

To summarize: Some difficult problems in using expectancy 
change to enhance the performance of low expectancy people are 
suggested by following the Atkinson model and dissonance theory. 
Nevertheless, available data indicate we need not be as pessimistic 
as these approaches seem to suggest. On the other hand, we 
should not leap to the opposite conclusion either. Data are just 
too sparse to start translating research into appropriate action 
strategies. It is interesting, for instance, that students following 
Rotter’s concern with expectancy as part of social learning theory 
have given most of their attention to the learning of expectancies. 
Very few experimental studies in that tradition take the next step 
and examine ways that newly acquired expectancies may Or may 
not produce congruent changes in learning or performing 1n 
achievement or job-related situations. 


Problems in Expectancy-Performance Research 


Another problem in translating research into action derives 
from the kinds of studies typical in this area. Most of the 


performance. Many studies have shown a positive correlation D 
tween expectancy and performance. For instance, children W! 
high academic expectancies also achieve higher grades an ie 
form better on IQ. and standard achievement tests Crandall 
Katkovsky, & Preston, 1962; Crandall, Good, & Cran 
Battle, 1965, 1966; Coleman et al., 1966). Yet, except for sam 
support for the hypothesis that expectancies cause greater involi 
ment and persistence in difficult achievement tasks (Cranda i 
Katkovsky, & Preston, 1962; Battle, 1965), these studies tell " 


` : r 
little about the causal connections between expectancy and p° 
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formance. Similarly, studies of adults give correlational support 
but little else. Even Feather's studies rarely employ both the ex- 
pectancy change and performance improvement scores that are so 
necessary to unravel their interrelationships. 

Data from Zajonc and Brickman (1969) illustrate how im- 
portant this is; as in other studies, subjects who approached the 
task with high success expectancies performed better on the first 
block of trials. However, since this study also uses a measure of 
performance before the actual experimental performance trials 
and before the subjects state their initial expectancies, Zajonc and 
Brickman were able to show that this typical relationship between 
initial expectancy and first trial performance can be explained as 
expectancy reflecting rather than determining performance. In 
addition, with this pre-experimental performance measure, they 
were able systematically to relate changing expectancy to per- 
formance improvement. And the results do not support the simple 
assumption that raising expectancy leads to raising performance 
and lowering expectancy leads to lowering performance; rather, 
they show complex interaction effects. One particularly interest- 
ing result is the fact that expectancy reaction to failure has critical 
implications for performance improvement. Subjects who reduced 
their expectancies greatly after failure also showed less improve- 
ment than subjects who resisted the failure feedback and reduced 
their expectancies only slightly. In contrast, the study showed no 
improvement implications from expectancy reactions to success. 
Subjects who changed expectancies slightly and those who 
changed greatly improved equally, although Zajonc and Brick- 
man were careful to note that subjects in the success condition 
may have experienced an improvement ceiling. 


Summary and Implications 


Major Results and Questions from the Literature 


Perhaps the overall impression from the expectancy litera- 
ture we have reviewed is one of complexity, contradiction, and 
tentativeness of our knowledge in this area. Nonetheless, two of 
the conclusions that can be drawn lend hope for intervention pro- 
grams that are trying to affect problems of poverty through chang- 
Ing the environment poor people confront. First, success open 
ences and reality changes in opportunities probably can be bd 
to raise the expectancies of low expectancy people. Second, 
Studies consistently stress that this be done under conditions 
Where a person feels that the successes come from his own skill 
ànd competence. The literature on internal and external control 
indicates that effects of success and failure are not very reliable 
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| 
when a person feels they do not depend on his own actions. 
Our review also indicates, however, that an individual's ex- 
pectancies do not automatically follow changes in objective prob- 
abilities. We have suggested a number of complexities that qualify 
the simplistic assumption that increasing objective success and 
opportunity will necessarily lead to heightened subjective ex- 

ectancies and more effective behavior. Programs trying to cope 
with these issues face several important questions: 

j 


1. Under what conditions will success experiences and opportunity 
changes increase personal expectancies and under what conditions will 
they lead to denial and avoidance responses? 

2. How can success experiences in an intervention program be used to 
affect long-range stable expectancy changes that carry into the world 
beyond the program? 

3. How can the effects of a series of specific positive experiences be made 
to affect an individual’s general self-confidence and trust in the environ- 
ment? 

4. Under what conditions can positive effects on psychological expectan- 
cies also have positive implications for behavior? 


A very general implication follows from the fact that the liter- 
ature raises more questions than it answers. We have stressed the 
complexity of expectancy issues—especially the point that psy- 
chological problems of expectancy, though responsive to reality 
changes, will not disappear automatically when those changes 
occur—not out of an academic interest in complexity. Rather, ! 
is important to recognize this complexity because it has implica- 
tions for the underlying philosophy one adopts in attempting t° 
deal with problems of poverty. 

In our introduction we have noted the tendency for ap- 
proaches to poverty to polarize around psychological and reality 
positions. There is danger in basing poverty interventions On an 
overly psychological approach, on the assumption that the pro? 
lems are in the poor. This view of the problem and tendency "° 
blame the poor can become too easily a rationalization for our 
inability to deal with the tremendous reality issues in poverty: But 
it is also dangerous to assume that there are no motivational prob: 
lems that are not easily solved with situational changes. When 
change turns out to be complicated and slow, proponen? y. 
simplistic reality approach may swing to an equally overly simp! d 
fied, often prejudiced, psychological approach—appealing out a 
frustration to concepts of deep personality deficit and patho ogy ji 
the poor, and even, in the case of the blacks, to the argument 


| 
l 
genetic inferiority. 
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Research Implications 


The questions we have raised clearly need further research 
if we are to use expectancy theories to guide intervention pro- 
grams. In calling for more research, we might also suggest direc- 
tions to take in examining generalization, stability, and perfor- 
mance implications of expectancy change. 

First, we feel it is important to broaden the kinds of determi- 
nants that are investigated in research on stability and generaliza- 
tion. For example, the significance of the social relationship be- 
tween the trainer and trainee (or experimenter and subject), 
which Kelman (1965) and Raven (1965) link to permanency and 
generalization of attitude change, is completely untouched in the 
expectancy literature (an exception is the work of Baron). The 
expectancy literature, the product of either social learning or cog- 
nitive psychologists, focuses too exclusively perhaps on schedules 
of reinforcement, task difficulty, feedback discrepancy, or cogni- 
tive aspects of personality as determinants of the course of ex- 
pectancy change. Important as these factors may be, poverty 
programs concerned with expectancy change may also need to 
Consider characteristics of the interpersonal situation in which 
the low-income, low-skilled person begins to assess his chances 
for success. Opportunity changes generally are mediated by peo- 
ple—trainers in job training, employment counselors, teachers, 
Job recruiters, political leaders, etc. Characteristics that make 
these people possible identification figures and credible to the 
poor may affect expectancy change as much as they affect perma- 
hence of other kinds of attitude change (Kelman, 1965), and as 
Much as expectancy change follows from less interpersonal qual- 
ities of situations more typically examined in expectancy litera- 
ture. This research direction connects with the conviction of many 
activists regarding the desirability, if not necessity, of involving 
community people as leaders and models in poverty intervention 
Programs. 4 

Second, to clarify what will happen to behavior when pues 
cess experiences are used to heighten expectancies, we need t 5 
kind of experimental designs that can overcome the limitations o 
Previous research and answer some crucial questions. We must 

now whether expectancy change means anything or whether pus 
ormance is primarily a Rincon of either earlier skill and ability 
or current success, independent of the expectancy reaction to it. 


"But note Feather's emphasis on achievement motives as pom Via 
the impact of success and failure on expectancy change, and Mischel and Stau 


‘mphasis on the importance of trust between experimenter and subject. 
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An obvious approach to answering these questions is to control 
possible effects of experience to see if expectancy has any indepen- 
dent effect on performance. But that is exactly what we do not 


want to do in work with the poor. Job retraining, employment 
placement, adult education, or successful collective action are all 
experiences that should be meaningful both for changing expec- 
tancies and for enhancing performance. We do not want to dem- 
onstrate the significance of expectancy by arguing that it affects 
future performance independent of these experiences. Rather, we 
need a research design much like the one used by Zajonc and 
Brickman, so we can see whether an expectancy reaction to a SUC 
cess experience adds anything to the contribution of the experi- 
ence itself. Over and over in Feather’s work we see that success in 
early trials is positively related to subsequent performance. What 
we need is a design that lets us see whether this is more true for 
subjects who respond to success by greatly increasing their per- 
sonal expectancies than for subjects who have little, if any, € 
pectancy reaction to success. Moreover, the design must also 
allow us to examine whether the person's initial expectancy condi- 
tions his reaction to success and failure and also conditions the 
effects of his reaction on performance improvement. Does the 
person with a very low expectancy respond differently to success 
and failure than one who already has much higher expectancy: 
And does his reaction to success and failure have different per 
formance implications than it would have if he came to the situa 
tion with more self-confidence? z 

Most important of all is the pressing need to turn to studies 
of poor people who are likely to have genuinely lower expectancies 
of success than any group that has been called a “low expectancy 
group” in previous research. Like most other motivationa t” 
search, the expectancy studies have relied almost exclusively 9? 
college samples, generally college males. A low expectancy person 
is anyone below the median in initial expectancies for that sample 
We are in the peculiar position of trying to extrapolate from Te 
search on that limited and much more affluent group to po) 
peon who have faced much harsher social realities. We, thei 
ore, need to replicate some of the more significant studies 1 
genuinely low expectancy population. As a more challenging sie 
we should also extend previous research to issues that are P 
typically examined and select experimental tasks that are PP? 
ably more relevant to the job skills and interests of the poor 


Some Limitations in Current Theory and Research d 
ome 


_We have noted the need in future research to explore € s ncy 
the issues that have been raised by our review of the expec 
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literature and our attempts to apply it to problems of the poor. 
In doing so, we have stayed within the framework of the existing 
approaches. But this framework is narrow, covering only selected 
aspects of expectancy issues in poverty. The studies mainly have 
used tasks that reflect individual skill, providing success and fail- 
ure feedback to influence the individual’s expectancies about his 
ability to perform well. Thus, the existing theory and research 
are relevant to problems of poverty to the extent that the expec- 
tancies of the poor are affected by their individual skills and com- 
petences. They are most applicable to intervention programs 
which, like job training, promote the development of individual 
competence as the way out of poverty. 

Without denying the validity and place for such an approach, 
we nevertheless feel that it has two critical limitations. First, it 
assumes a benign environment, one in which success in life does 
follow from individual competence and achievement. This is im- 
plicit in the work on internal-external control, where the internal 
orientation is interpreted as realistic and “healthy” and the ex- 
ternal orientation as a primitive belief in chance and fate. In a 
previous paper (Gurin, P., et al., 1969) we have suggested that, 
while this approach may be appropriate for the socially advan- 
taged populations that have been the subjects of most of the expec- 
tancy research, it is more questionable when applied to poverty 
groups. Poor people face many external obstacles that have noth- 
ing to do with chance, and a sensitivity to the external determi- 
nants of their opportunities and expectancies may lead to more 
effective rather than less effective behavior. it 

Second, the competence approach to opportunities and ex- 
Pectancies is limited because it is an individual approach. It points 
to individual mobility as the solution to poverty and neglects the 
import of collective action. Focusing on individual skill deter- 
minants of expectancy, the literature is not relevant to epldone 
directed against the situational and institutional determinants o 
expectancies. Such solutions, by their nature, involve group rather 
than individual action. We need a whole new direction in expec- 
fancy research to make it as potentially relevant to issues like 
community control as it is to job training programs. : 

Consideration of the external determinants of expectancies 
and the appropriateness of collective action to deal with them 
raises a host of further questions for expectancy theory and re- 
Search. Clearly, the problem of learning new expectancies 1s no 
longer one of changing from an external to a more internal orien- 
tation. Rather, poor people are presented with the much more 
difficult problem of learning to make very complex judgments as 
to when internal and external interpretations are realistic, when 
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an internal orientation reflects intrapunitiveness rather than a 
sense of efficacy, when an external orientation becomes defensive 
rather than a realistic blaming of the social system. Moreover, 


these judgments must be made at a time when objective oppor- 
tunities are in flux, making an accurate picture of reality all the 
more difficult to determine. 
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Much of the work in the social psychology of group cohesive- 
ness has been conducted in the laboratory. This work has yielded 
some strong, though limited, empirical generalizations about the 
effects of cohesiveness on a wide variety of behaviors: coopera- 
tion, competition, conformity, productivity, and learning among 
group members. There is also a more descriptive literature from 
sociology and anthropology which deals with cohesion and the 
ethnic organization of current and historic groups. In this paper, 
findings from these disparate sources are examined. When com- 
bined, these diverse sources of research data offer some insights 
into the internal characteristics of groups which have emerged 
from poverty. From this perspective the literature permits the 
prediction of some of the antecedents and consequents of changes 
in group cohesiveness and ethnic organization among those who 
are presently poor. Recent changes in the ideology and cohesive- 
ness of poor blacks is used as an illustrative case. 

It is clear that cohesiveness at the ethnic group level produces 
powerful effects on individual behavior. These effects override the 
characteristics of nuclear family units. Reference group ideology 
(Siegel & Siegel, 1957; Hyman & Singer, 1968), particularly in a 
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context where there is communal economic and social responsibil- 
ity, is a better predictor of group movement than the aggregate of 
the concrete, external conditions confronted by group members. 

There is some difficulty in extrapolating from the experiences 
of groups which have been poor in the past. Those poor groups 
that newly achieve group cohesiveness and ethnic organization 
face a society which differs radically, even from those in the recent 
past. It is a society in which social and financial responsibility for 
the needy has largely been coopted by government and large scale 
organizations. Instead of filling a social vacuum—as was once 
true—emergent ethnic organizations must now struggle with le- 
gitimated government bureaucracies. It is in this context that 
experimental studies of group cohesiveness yield some fruitful pre- 
dictions about the nature and outcomes of a conflict between 
newly cohesive poor groups and established institutions. ; 

The present account includes: a selective discussion of experi- 
mental findings on group cohesiveness, some experimental results 
of the effects of ethnic identity, examples of ethnic and religious 
organization among current and historic disadvantaged groups 
(with ethnic cohesiveness among poor blacks used as a current 
illustration), and some conclusions and predictions. 


The Concept of Cohesiveness | 


( 

Group cohesiveness has been defined as “‘that group property | 
which is inferred from the number and strength of mutual positive 
attitudes among members of a group (Lott & Lott, 1965),” or as 
“those forces which act to keep a person in the group and prevent 
him from leaving (Collins & Raven, 1969, p. 120)." These de- 
scriptive definitions have little surplus meaning and are base 
primarily on generalizations from laboratory studies of group ca 
hesiveness. Secord & Backman's (1964) more inclusive definition 
of group cohesiveness, which distinguishes between three different | 
internal sources of attraction to the group, is of particular relevance 
in the present discussion: 


1. The basis of attraction to the group may lie in the interaction itself. In 
this instance the group is characterized as highly cohesive because t M 
interaction results in high reward-cost outcomes to participants. Th 
may occur because the needs of various members are complementary» 
their interests and attitudes are similar, or the organization of the 
group and the situation in which interaction takes place are conducive 
to cooperative, friendly interaction. + ds 

2. Members may be attracted to the group because each individual fin 
the group activities inherently rewarding... - 

3. Members may be attracted to a group because membership is a 
to achieving other ends. They may perceive that only through 8" 


means 
oup 
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action can they achieve a goal, such as getting a particular piece of 
legislation enacted. Or perhaps membership may be a source of favor- 
able reward-cost outcomes in terms of the status one can achieve among 
persons outside the group. 


While it has been amply demonstrated that these various sources of 
attraction contribute to cohesiveness (Cartwright & Zander, 1960, pp. 
69-162), little attention has been paid to two points which exchange 
theory would underscore. First, attraction to the group is dependent 
on the comparison levels of group members. Second, the total force operating 
on group members to remain in a group is a function not only of attrac- 
tion to the group, but also of the outcomes available in alternative relations 
outside the group. 

Some groups are highly cohesive even though their members are experi- 
encing low reward-cost outcomes. Low-status, underprivileged groups 
have been shown to have high cohesiveness both in and out of the labo- 
ratory (Pope, 1942; Thibaut, 1950). This reflects a higher level of at- 
traction than might be expected on the basis of outcomes experienced 
by the members of such groups. But outcome must be considered in re- 
lation to comparison level. For underprivileged, low-status groups, the 
low quality of outcomes available in alternative relations, the low level 
of outcomes previously experienced, and perceptions of what other per- 
sons like oneself are obtaining all suggest a low comparison level. Since 
attraction to the group is a function of the degree to which outcomes 
are above the comparison level, attraction to the group in this instance 
may well be higher than would be expected from the relatively low out- 
comes alone. Persons may remain in a relation even when attraction is 
absent and their outcomes fall below their comparison level. This oc- 
curs, however, only if their outcomes remain above their comparison 
level for alternatives. They are held in the group by the realization that 
leaving it would result in even lower outcomes [pp- 269-70]. 


In laboratory studies, group cohesiveness has generally been 
manipulated through attraction-to-group instructions, 1€., the 
subjects are convinced by the experimenter that they should like 
One another (Van Bergen & Koekebakker, 1959). Strangers who 
are brought together in the laboratory have no basis for cohesion 
other than the immediate ones established by the experimenter. 
Cohesiveness in the laboratory can rarely be created on the basis 
of the comparison levels of group members, i.e., a comparison to the 
"outcomes available in alternative relations outside the, group [Secord & 
Backman, 1964, p. 269]." Nevertheless, the significance of effects 
in experimental studies, where attraction-to-group 1s established 
simply through verbal instruction, highlights the importance of 
Cognitive mediators in group cohesiveness (Gruen, 1965). Even in a 
hoc experimental groups it is what individuals believe which es- 
tablishes the group as a referent, and determines group cohesive- 
ness. How much more powerful then are the effects of belief sys- 
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tems which relate an individual to reference groups that have a 
life over time: 
. . reference groups can play different functions in the determination of 

a person's attitudes. The first of these is that of setting and enforcing stan- 
dards for the person. Such standards are usually labelled group norms so 
we shall call this the normative function of reference groups. . . . A group 
functions as a normative reference group for a person to the extent that 
its evaluations of him are based upon the degree of his conformity to cer- 
tain standards of behavior or attitude and to the extent that the delivery 
of rewards or punishments is conditional upon these evaluations. . . - The 
second of these functions is that of serving as or being a standard or compari- 
son point against which the person can evaluate himself and others . . - 
the comparison function of reference groups. A group functions as a compari- 
son reference group for an individual to the extent that the behavior, at- 
titudes, circumstances, or other characteristics of its members represent 
standards or comparison points which he uses in making judgments and 
evaluations [Kelley, 1968]. 

Such groups provide a frame of reference for the organization 
of the individual's field. They create a social world, which may 0r 
may not be based on face-to-face contact (Shibutani, 1955). With 
the growth of mass media, the size of possible referent groups has 
expanded geometrically, far beyond the face-to-face groups of the 

ast. The Woodstock phenomenon in the summer of 1969 (Ros 
zak, 1969; Hoffman, 1969) illustrated the power of a referent 
group of enormous size—over 400,000 youth— which had excep- 
tionally strong, common norms. The group was much too large t0 
have developed its norms through face-to-face contact. Because 
cohesiveness develops through cognitive mediation, even without 
immediate behavioral reinforcers, the growth of cohesive referent 
groups of enormous size, in which members are physically sepa- 
rated, is both possible and increasingly frequent. 


Experimental Studies of Group Cohesiveness 


What are some of the conditions which lead to increased 
group cohesiveness, particularly in low status groups? Thibau 
(1950) found that boys who tried to obtain better treatment from 
an experimenter, and failed, showed a significant increase in € 
hesiveness (as measured by the proportion of their own group 


choices), while groups of boys who were successful in increasing 


status as individuals, did not. Cohen (1958) found, as 
(1951) had, that non-mobile, low status subjects send si 
more cohesiveness-enhancing comments to their own sub-Brr i 
than mobile low status subjects do. There also is evidence sugs 
ing that the cohesiveness of a group tends to increase with ? 
crease in the anxiety of its members (Weller, 1963). 


( 
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Conditions of a lack of mobility and low status may create a 
growth in group cohesiveness. What is also needed is group mem- 
bers’ awareness that their common problems stem from an exter- 
nal source (Lott & Lott, 1965). “Opposition to, or restriction of, 
the group’s activities and goals by outsiders (e.g., authority fig- 
ures or other groups) will increase solidarity within the group 
[Sherif & Sherif, 1964].” Group members must also see a possibil- 
ity that cooperative behavior may reduce or eliminate threats. 
Among those of low status a perception that failure is not the fault 
of an individual but a group-wide problem, and the realization 
that such failure stems from external rather than inner sources, pre- 
cedes a growth in group cohesiveness. A field study of motivation 
and aspiration in southern Negro colleges provides empirical sup- 
port for the independent effects of attitudes toward “‘individual vs. 
system blame” in a low status group (Gurin & Katz, 1966). x 

What effects does cohesiveness have on group members’ be- 
havior? Although a number of experimental studies have ex- 
amined the relationship between group cohesion and the con- 
formity of group members their results do not lead to clear-cut 
conclusions. A few studies, using estimations of autokinetic move- 
ment, have found no relationship at all between conformity and 
degree of cohesion (Downing, 1958; Moran, 1965). An experi- 
ment which used an opinion task to study conformity (Kinoshita, 
1964) found that there was an interaction between the importance 
of the task and cohesiveness. Conformity effects were greatest in 
highly cohesive groups, when the task was unimportant. De- 
creases in cohesion were followed by decreases in the effective- 
ness of group influence (Bovard, 1951). Usually, the more co- 
hesive the group (Festinger, Schachter, & Back, 1950) the greater 
the pressure to conform—at least to group relevant norms 
(Schachter, 1951; Emerson, 1954). However, conformity is high in 
Eo groups only when cos believe it is instrumental to 

eing liked (Walker & Heyns, 1962). 1 
onum (1949) and heed (Back, 1951; Gerard, 1951; Levy, 
1953) have studied cooperation, competition, and communica- 
tion. Deutsch found that the more cohesive the group the ose 
the specialization of function and diversity of membership e- 
avior. He concluded that members of more cohesive groups are 
comparatively more attentive to each other, more Eois 
of one another, and more influenced by and likely to change in the 
direction of internalized group norms. There is also greater accu- 
racy in the estimation of feelings among preps who have positive 
attitudes toward each other (Suchman, 1956). These findings pro- 
vide a clue to some of the ambiguous results of the studies on 
group cohesiveness and the conformity behavior of members, par- 
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ticularly the finding that when conformity is not instrumental to 
liking, there is greater conformity in low cohesive than in highly 
cohesive groups (Walker & Heyns, 1962). It would appear that 
after group norms have been internalized, members of cohesive 
groups feel freer to behave in moderately diverse ways. Members 
of more cohesive groups also experience a comparatively greater 
sense of belonging and acceptance (Sagi, Olmsted, & Atelsek, 
1955). This seems to permit a somewhat greater freedom of be- 
havior (within boundaries delimited by group norms). The gen- 
eralization gains support from Pepitone’s work on the relation 
of group cohesiveness and the expression of hostility (Pepitone 
Reichling, 1955; Pepitone & Kleiner, 1957). Pepitone and others 
(Lippett & White, 1958) found that when subjected to insult, 
members of highly cohesive groups express more hostility, and ex- 
press it more directly, than others do. In a field experiment on 
the effects of threat and frustration on cohesiveness, he also found 
that strong external frustrations tended to increase intra-team 
cooperation. A further study found such factors associated with 
om collective action in ghetto riots (Forward & Williams, 
Studies of the relationship between group cohesiveness and 
productivity in a variety of settings allow for a few unequivocal 
conclusions. Cohesiveness will enhance productivity or lower 1t, 
depending on the direction of the group norm (Berkowitz, 1954; 
Collins & Guetzkow, 1964; Hare, 1962; House, 1966; McGrath 
& Altman, 1966; Rice, 1958; Schachter, S., et al., 1951; Seashore, 
1954). In cohesive groups, because members are so responsive t0 
group norms, the norms can control productivity. In highly co 
hesive groups, with a norm of productivity, high productivity con 
tinues for some time even after the removal of external pressures 
(Berkowitz, 1954). When a task is valued by a group, task effec- 
tiveness is positively correlated with group cohesiveness (Collins 
& Guetzkow, 1964). Field studies, particularly in work organiza 
tions, have led to similar conclusions (House, 1966; Rice, 1958) 
As a result, social scientists have devoted considerable effort t° 
the creation of cohesive groups in industrial and business oT 
ganizations which will share the productivity goals of the large 
organization (Seashore, 1954). 
A few studies have found positive relationships betwee? 
group cohesiveness and the learning of individuals (Lott & Lott, 
1966). The Lotts’ study found that children who were high in fa 
showed superiority on several learning tasks when they worked P 
cohesive groups. Shaw and Shaw (1962) found correlations it 
tween individual spelling scores and group cohesiveness att 
beginning, but not toward the end of interactions. Individuals ! 
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cohesive groups also produce more unique ideas when working on 
ego-involving problems than do those in noncohesive groups 
(Cohen, 1960), again suggesting some heightened response free- 
dom. A study of the relationship between the academic achieve- 
ment of college freshmen and group cohesiveness (Warwich, 1964) 
found less scholastic improvement in members of highly cohesive 
natural groups than in others. As Secord and Backman (1964) 
point out, cohesiveness should enhance problem solving only 
when a maximization of communication will make an optimum 
solution more likely. When members of a cohesive group cannot 
make contributions of equal value, more poor elements will be 
contained in the problem solution. k 

Other studies have investigated the conditions under which 
group cohesiveness declines. When instrumental groups are con- 
tinually confronted with failure (Wolman, 1960), cohesiveness 
suffers, but not when the cohesiveness is based on mutual accep- 
tance rather than solely on instrumental functions. Group co- 
hesiveness shows the sharpest decline (Lott & Lott, 1965) when 
individuals work toward goals which are mutually exclusive or 
solely individual. If individuals are able to achieve mobility from 
a low status group as a result of individual effort, group cohesive- 
ness suffers (Cohen, 1968). : 

In summary, in cohesive groups: (a) members receive more 
individual attention and understanding from each other, com- 
municate more with one another, and feel attracted to each other; 
(b) they are more likely to internalize group norms and to be in- 
fluenced to change toward group standards; (c) they are am ito 
express a diversity of behaviors and feelings within the boundaries 
of group norms; (d) their productivity 1s influenced by group 
norms and goals; and (e) group cognitive problem solving is not 
enhanced. Group cohesiveness increases: (a) when group pnr 
bers perceive a common threat from an external source; (b) when 
group members realize that a possibility exists for ien 
behavior which may reduce or eliminate the threat; (c) y 
people in low status groups cannot, as individuals, achieve mol n 
ity; (d) and when there are moderately anxiety arousing conet 
tions. Cohesiveness decreases: (a) when group members ORITA 
sue mutually exclusive or individual ends which E indivi n 
goals; and (b) when instrumental groups continually PS tas 
failure (though not if such groups are based on mutual accep- 
tance as well as instrumental functions). EH í 

In the field, reports of the positive or negative € ects o S ich 
Cohesiveness depend on whether it is within-group behavior w m 
is analyzed, or the relationships between a psa Lebe 
other groups. Sherif's study of the creation and dissolution of co- 
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hesive groups in a natural field setting (Sherif, et al., 1961) gives 
an illustration of this double perspective. He stimulated group co- 
hesiveness among boys in a summer camp by intensifying their 
sense of the external threat supposedly presented by another 
group. On a variety of measures, the groups thus created were 
highly cohesive. One aspect of their cohesiveness was an intensi- 
fication of hostile behavior and attitudes, including stereotyping 
toward the out-group. A breakdown in within-group cohesiveness, 
which followed the cooperative action of both groups toward a 
common, superordinate goal, was accompanied by decreases in 
hostility toward the out-group (Sherif et al., 1961). 

Coser (1956), following Rimmel 's theories, has systematically 
explored the multiple ways in which social conflict strengthens 
groups internally, by reaffirming the identity of each group and 
“maintaining its boundaries against the social world." A growth 
of within-group cohesiveness, whether in laboratory or natural 
settings, necessarily entails a stronger definition of group boun- 
daries. Following Secord and Backman’s exchange theory inter- 
pretation of cohesiveness (1964), the ideological changes which 
accompany such rigidification probably have important effects on 
the comparison levels of group members. The ideological changes 
raise the comparison level for outcomes associated with the 
group’s actions and, by cutting off associations with other groups 
lower the comparison level for alternatives. This closing of ranks 
and hardening of group boundaries which characterize newly 
formed cohesive groups has led to a discussion of some of the nega- 
tive effects of intensified group cohesiveness among ethnic minor- 
ities. 

Pettigrew’s (1969) comments on the separatist aspect of the 
growth in black ethnic cohesiveness illustrate the concerns 9 
many social scientists. He views the growth in black cohesiveness 
and "separation" as tending to create a situation of racial isola- 
tion, with several attendant negative effects: 


. . . Isolation prevents each group from learning of the common beliefs 
and values they do in fact share. It also leads, in time, to the evolution 
of genuine differences in beliefs and values . . . making interracial con- 
tact in the future less likely [p. 10]. 
Isolation between two contiguous groups generally leads to 1) diverse 
value development 2) reduced inter-group communication 3) uncorrecte 
perceptual distortions of each other, and 4) the growth of vested interests 
within both groups for continued separation [p. 20]. 
In his summary of the research literature on interracial schools 
Pettigrew notes that those Negro children who most fear discon 


Ea : : h 
fort in biracial settings have had the least experience with suc 
situations. 
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Pettigrew is unwilling to extend the “immigrant analogy" to 
Negroes. His conclusion is that the movement toward ethnic 
cohesiveness, which emphasizes the boundaries between black 
and non-black groups, has largely negative effects. 

It is important to examine the literature on the cohesiveness 
of ethnic and religious groups, and the relationship between co- 
hesiveness (or the lack of it) in such groups to a variety of be- 
havioral and attitudinal outcomes. Ethnic cohesiveness in some 
current and historic populations is discussed in the next section. 


Ethnic Organization and Cohesiveness 


The previously prevalent “melting pot” notion is disappear- 
ing. Most evidence strongly indicates that in the lives of most 
people membership in ethnic and religious groups remains 1m- 
portant, at least for those below the upper-middle class. Ethnic 
and religious groupings are still decisive in residential patterning 
(Glazer & Moynihan, 1963; Kramer & Leventman, 1961), are 
good predictors of voting behavior and political affiliation (Lipset, 
Lazarsfeld, Barton, & Linz, 1954), and continue to be correlated 
with occupational choice (Glazer & Moynihan, 1963), with social 
mobility (Kramer & Leventman, 1961), and with intergeneration- 
ally distinctive value systems and group ideologies (Chein, 1948). 

Sociological studies indicate that, at the pe social class 
levels, group allegiance and identification shift from ethnic and 
religious ties to cohesiveness within professions and work organi- 
zations. f 
That ethnic and religious membership can be easily evoked 
even in neutral surroundings has been demonstrated by a Domper 
of studies (Lambert, Libman, & Poser, 1960; Kugelmass & Lieb- 
lich, 1968; Litwak, 1960). For example, Lambert, Libman, and 
Poser (1960) found that the intolerable pain limits of experi- 
mental subjects could be significantly increased by verbal apii 
tions which evoked their religious affiliation. In an experimenta 
small group study, Lewit and Abner (1967) found Me contact 
with racemates promoted better group pee when race- 
mates were high in ethnocentrism and aggress! à 

Lenski (1963) and others (Babchuk, Crockett, & Ballweg, 
1967) have reported that “variables associated with tis Qus 
group membership exert as much influence on the attitudes an 
behaviors of urban Americans as does position 1n the social class 
structure [p. 551].’’ Families in which there is a change to a com 
mon religious affiliation are significantly more stable than those 
that do not attain such affiliation (Babchuk, Crockett, & Ballweg, 
1967). In the largest study of Roman Catholic education in the 
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United States, Greeley and Rossi (1966) found that those Catho- 
lics who had attended only Catholic schools compared favorably, 
educationally and in terms of the job market, with the graduates 
of the best schools in the country. Moreover, Roman Catholics in 
their ghetto schools were found to be least likely to be intolerant of 
other groups. Greeley and Rossi (1966) pose the question, “Is it 
possible that the religious community plays the role of a sort of 
super ethnic group which provides the emotional support a young 
person needs in order to develop motivation for achievement in his 
early years [p. 155]?” They answer the question with: 
It ought to be clear that [our findings] . . . call into serious question the 
assumption that it is necessary, for the health of society, that the religious 
and religio-ethnic ghettoes be eliminated. Such subcultures do not appar- 
enty impede achievement; on the contrary, they may even promote it. In 
the long run, they may even promote greater tolerance, because they give 
a person a relatively secure social location and a fairly clear answer to the 
difficult question “Who am I” [Greeley & Rossi, 1966]. 


Lander's (1954) study of patterns of delinquency found that 
it was the ethnic homogeneity of census tracts in Baltimore, rather 
than economic variables, which best predicted delinquency rates. 
Census tracts which were high in ethnic homogeneity had low 
delinquency rates, even when they were poor, and conversely. A 
replication of this study in Detroit (Bordua, 1959) found similar 
results. Studies in countries other than the United States have 
shown that when high ethnic homogeneity and cohesiveness can 
be consciously maintained by state planning, low delinquency 
rates result, even in periods of industrialization with its attendant 
social upheaval (Lambo, 1964; United Nations, 1963). 


Religious and Ethnic Cohesion 


Studies of religious and ethnic communities have been con- 
ducted by anthropologists and historians (Cohen, 1968; Finney, 
1968; Gardner et al., 1968; Hackenberg, 1967; Hylson-Smith, 
1968; Kaplan & Plant, 1956; Tsuchima, 1968; Vaughan, 1964) 
One of the generalizations made from intensive studies of com- 
munities like the Hutterites (Kaplan & Plant, 1956) and the 
Amish (Hostetter, 1963) is that groups which have had a long 
history of survival, despite conditions of poverty and active dis- 
crimination, have extensive and differentiated economic and socià 
organizations. In these groups, communal responsibility has bec 
assumed for individuals unable to care for themselves: the sick, the 
orphaned, the elderly. Another characteristic has been contro 
over their own educational system. This has occurred both wi 
it entailed some struggle with dominant groups (Kaplan & Plant, 
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1956), and when there was no struggle with a dominant group (as 
in the case of medieval Jewish communities [Baron, 1952]), as 
well as when parallel educational institutions had to be estab- 
lished, as is currently the case of the Japanese in Hawaii (Fuchs, 
1961). Communal control over educational and social institu- 
tions was nearly always combined with independent taxing powers. 

In every case where religious and ethnic groups survived for 
long periods of time despite poverty, an exceptionally powerful 
group ideology was prominent. Elements of the ideology con- 
tained references to the group’s intrinsic superiority, and to dif- 
ferences between its values and those of other groups. Documen- 
tation of the special, superior characteristics of the members oc- 
curred in legends, in “group history,” and in cautionary tales 
about non-members. 


Jews in Poland During the 1930s 


The history of the Jews in Poland during the first three de- 
cades of the twentieth century offers a good illustration of the 
effects of group cohesiveness and ethnic control over economic 
and educational institutions. This group is of particular interest 
since its history is exceptionally well documented, especially on 
the origins of communal, social, and economic power and respon- 
sibility (Baron, 1952). Zborowski and Herzog’s (1962) did 
structed ethnography provides a detailed picture of the shtet! cul- 
ture which persisted until World War I, and even longer in some 
cases. à 
This group sank from a precarious lower middle class posi- 
tion into conditions of extreme poverty as a result of both a severe 
decline in overall economic conditions and active discrimination 
by the state. The decline was accompanied by an awareness that 
any form of social mobility was impossible. When an cent 
Poland was established in 1918, the conditions of these gevin 
communities worsened steadily, until virtual starvation was the 
rule. Polish independence was accompanied by waves of pogrom 
against Jews, particularly in Lemberg and Vilna. Politica i 
crimination, deprivation, and economic strangulation was 
Policy of the state. Jews could not work in any state monopoly 
Such as the railroad, tobacco industry, etc. They had adeps 
to civil service on any level. Although they constituted Rt h 
of the population, they paid 40% of all state taxes. They 3. not 
benefit from social security" (Kligsberg, 1965). Poverty and un- 


err " 
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employment were rampant, particularly among young men in 
small towns. The stability of the nuclear family had changed asa 
result of the pogroms, the lack of employment opportunities, and 
immigration. Families that lacked a male head were not infre- 
quent. 
At the same time, Polish Jewry had well organized commun- 
ity level organizations, the Kehiles. There were developed political 
parties, and a variety of social, economic, and cultural organiza- 
tions. These organizations attempted a program of economic self 
help, organized in a network o cooperative credit institutions 
(folksbenk) and interest free loan associations (gemiles Khasodim) 
(Kligsberg, 1965). Jews continued to have their own school sys- 
tem, orthodox and secular, in both Yiddish and Hebrew. There 
were also many cultural and athletic organizations. These organi- 
zations penetrated into the smallest shtetl. (As an indication of the 
completely isolated and self-contained nature of these commun: 
ities, there were many Jews in Poland who could not speak 
Polish.) 
What were the effects of extreme poverty and active discrimi- 
nation upon this group, with its developed social and economic 
organizations? Of greatest interest is the effect which impoveriza- 
tion had on the attitude and behavior of the youth. From 1932 to 
1935, the conditions of the Jewish population further deterioratec 
Unemployment prevailed, and anti-semitic Polish political parties 
embarked on a program of total discrimination. In 1939, even the 
trickle of emigration to Palestine was halted. Autobiographical 
material, in light of these conditions, is illuminating. 
In 1932-1934, the Yivo Institute for Jewish Research in New 
York, sponsored an autobiographical contest among teenagers 
and young adults in the Jewish communities of Poland. In 1939, 4 
second contest was conducted. As a result of these two contests; 
302 full autobiographies were collected. Two hundred thirty-5U* 
were by males and sixty-six by females; the average length 9 
documents was 59 pages (the required minimum was 25 pages): 
Most documents came from youths in their early 20s or younger 
Nearly all the boys had attended the traditional elementary seha 
for boys and were either mildly or extremely critical of it. P 
ticipants (as might be inferred from the autobiographies ha E 
at least a partial elementary education. Up to 90% of the yout 
came from families which were in extreme poverty- Many En 
ressed awareness of the constant process of pauperizatio n. 2 d 
y all subjects had had traumatic experiences. They had witness? 
the murder of family members, looting by soldiers, terrorizatio 
etc. 
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Survival Value of Membership in Organizations 


What is of particular interest is the extent to which organiza- 
tions played a dominant role in the lives of these adolescents. Near- 
ly every individual was a member of an organization and had 
dominant interests in organizational activities. The organizations 
to which they belonged were of an ethnic, political, or religious 
nature, e.g., Zionist Youth, Socialist, or Orthodox. Each of the 
organizations had extensive, though informal, educational pro- 
grams. The organizations also served collective self-help func- 
tions. These functions continued despite deplorable economic 
conditions. j 

Despite the real conditions of poverty and political danger, 
which were accurately perceived, organizational ties and activities 
appear to have provided the raison d'étre in the lives of these ado- 
lescents. Despite a disruptive nuclear family life, there were low 
rates of anomic social behaviors like delinquency. Most respon- 
dents said they were involved in attempts at self-education. 

Caution is necessary. We must not place too much interpre- 
tive weight on this autobiographical material. The sample of those 
who participated in the contest was undoubtedly selected from the 
better integrated and educated groups in the population. More- 
over, the amount of effort required to write an extensive autobiog- 
raphy indicates that the subjects were highly motivated. Neverthe- 
less, the exceptionally frequent mention of these ethnic organiza- 
tions is suggestive of their important role in the lives of these poor 
youths. It should be noted that a characteristic of all the organiza- 
tions was that, developed according to ideological premises, they 
cut across the social class divisions within the Jewish community. 
The collective self-help offered was extended regardless of class 
background. The autobiographies also reveal that the authors 
felt an unquestioned sense of ethnic superiority despite their overt 
poverty. They saw themselves, even under dismal oa iris 
superior to the out-group. Ideological ferver and its ideo 
sense of group destiny was common. A sense of mora puper ty 
was also evident. Based on this evidence, it would appear tat the 
strength of the ethnic organizations contributed in no sma mea: 
sure to the personal and psychological survival of many individ- 
uals. In the Polish situation, the Jewish-run organizations were 
not outlawed by the state. More typically, ethnic prranizations 
are subverted by the state and their destruction followed by de- 


moralization. 
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Destruction of Cohesiveness 


One recent, dramatic illustration of this latter process can be 
found in the U.S. Federal Government’s treatment of the tribal 
rights of American Indians. In the late 19th century the federal 
government refused to deal with representatives of tribes, and only 
recognized individual Indians. In the Dawes Act of 1887, Indian 
reservations were divided into individual allotments of 160 acres, 
which each Indian was supposed to farm as an individual. Before 
the passage of the Dawes Act, there was: 

. . complete absence of pauperism among the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma. . . . the Indian method of holding land for an entire com- 
munity might be superior to the idea of non-Indian society, in that this 
method precluded a class of people that was perennially poor. . . - [Del- 
oria, 1969b]. 

Following the Dawes Act, not only did the lot of the individual 
Indian drastically worsen, but signs of individual and community 
deterioration like alcoholism, delinquency, and suicide, became 
rampant (Deloria, 19692). 


Another Example 


. The European protectorate which was established in Moroc 
co in 1912 brought tribal peace to the country by undermining the 
liff alliance system and its constant feuding. Yet, “feuding, an 
ever-present factor of social life in rural Morocco, was not fun- 
damentally disruptive, but, rather, reinforced local social cohe- 
sion [Lewis, 1961]." The feud strengthened group identification 
with tribal systems that provided group solidarity and economic 
aid in good times and bad. The introduction of a European peace 
and Western marketing and monetary systems led to the breakup 
of communal property claims and destroyed social stability 1° 
Morocco. Social calm need not imply stability, nor social conflict 
instability. 


Some Aspects of American Black History 


Iam the Smoke King. 
Iam black 
I am darkening with song 
I am hearkening to wrong; 
I will be black as blackness can, 
The blacker the mantle the mightier the man. 
W. E. B. DuBois’ 
ional 


In Clarence Major (Ed.), The bli York: Internat 
Fuere D E REINO New IS 
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Given the role of ethnic economic, religious, and social or- 
ganization in group survival under conditions of poverty, let us 
look at certain aspects of black history in America which are not 
usually stressed. The Negro Freedman communities that existed 
in the North from Revolutionary times suffered severe discrimina- 
tion. During the 18th Century, free Negroes in the North were not 
permitted to work at most occupations. Although they paid taxes 
they had no vote and no political voice (Redding, 1950; Franklin, 
1967). Nevertheless, the free northern Negro from pre-Revolu- 
tionary times through the mid-19th century established increas- 
ingly high levels of social and economic organization. The Negro 
churches were dominant in these organizations. A denial of recog- 
nition by official church bodies in the United States had led to the 
formation of national bodies of black churches; these, in time, 
produced a large number of effective leaders. By 1850, the value 
of Negro churches and church property in Pennsylvania alone was 
well over a half-million dollars (Redding, 1950). Quaker groups 
established Negro schools; church schools for blacks were estab- 
lished throughout the North during the same period. Masonic 
and Fraternal Orders, such as the Black Knights of Pythias, also 
began at this time (Goldston, 1968). In the decades preceding the 
Civil War, mutual aid societies for Negroes in the North prolifer- 
ated, and there were many anti-slavery groups and vigilance com- 
mittees. The Sons of African Society, founded in Boston in 1798, 
attended the sick, arranged for burial, and took care of widows 
and children. In 1838 there were 80 such organizations 1n Phila- 
delphia alone, and by the 1840s over half the Negro population in 
Philadelphia belonged to them. People paid dues. Richer NE d 
belonged to several societies which assumed the sy ol 
care for the sick and the poor (Quarles, 1969). Free So 
Negroes held black conventions intermittently from 1817 to m 

Dozens of Negro newspapers were established Payee 1 4 
and 1850 (Franklin, 1967). Their dominant, unifying goal was the 
demand for freedom and an end to slavery. The Negro t a 
staunchly abolitionist. Foreign correspondents who ipn t d 

egro press in this era were "struck by the note of racia m e L^ 
distinctiveness” which characterized it (Quarles, 1969). hi d 
Negro press printed the names of black informants, and such in- 
ormants were mauled, tarred, and feathered by other blacks 
Independently of the white church, the Negro churches ape Sou 
strongly against slavery. In 1852, the Zion Methodist Churc » 

ew York declared, “It is the duty of all Christian Clergy to pr 
out to denounce slavery at all places, in all circumstances (Quarles, 
1969).” Abolitionist societies were important in all Negro com- 
munities in the North. These societies had libraries and self- 
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improvement programs; they invited speakers on abolitionist, 
scientific, and literary topics. Self-help for Negro schools was 
related to abolitionist activities. 

The Underground Railway and the vigilance committees, 
which smuggled slaves to Canada, were tight! organized and cul 
across class lines. Physicians, clergyman, and other up rclass 
Negroes were prominent in these activities. They provided boat 
lodging, and money, and helped former slaves establish them- 
selves with letters ol introduction. Despite the fact that they did 
not have the vote, black freedmen in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
in 1839 publicly pledged that when they did, they would not vote 
for any official who was not in favor of abolition (Quarles, 1969). 
Under conditions of severe economic and political discrimination, 
black communities in the North before the Civil War nevertheless 
maintained strong ethnic, economic, and social organizations 
which had ideological unity. 

It would appear that a number of conditions conducive to the 
formation of a cohesive group had coincided: definite out-group 
status, the freedom (and necessity) to establish ethnic, religious, 
educational, and social organizations, and, most important, 2 
clear superordinate goal which cut across social class divisions 
within the group. 


After the Civil War 


It is important to note that the Negro freedmen in the North 
were always rather small in numbers. In 1860 there were almost 
four million slaves in the South and West (Franklin, 1967); after 
the Civil War ended, the vast numbers of destitute former slaves 
completely dwarfed the resources of black self-hel organizations. 
The former slaves were too many and too poor. here was a vast 
social class gulf between them and the northern freedmen. 
Freedman’s ureau, a government bureaucracy, took over the 
functions of relief for the newly freed slaves. The Freedman? 
Bureau was completely ineffective. The repressive “Black C 
and other southern laws enacted in the post Civil War period, k 
the southern black in a helpless economic and social condition. n 
1925, the Ku Klux Klan still had over four million memo? 
(Goldston, 1968). As one indication of the failure of the fede 
government to improve the condition of southern blacks, 10 te 
years after the Civil War 2.7 million blacks were still illite 
(Redding, 1950). By 1918, more than a million Negroes ha 
the South (Franklin, 1967). È 

With the impetus of a unifying anti-slavery movement gorz 
the class lines which had always characterized Negro society Y on 
even more sharply drawn. House slaves had long Tooked down 
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the darker field slaves. Class distinctions were rigid and patterned 
after whites; skin color (the lighter the better) and family lineage 
were especially important (Frazier, 1957). Even the Negro press, 
writers, and theater accepted the white concept of black inferior- 
ity. Rigid class lines which at the top funnelled into white society, 
precluded an ethnic cohesiveness which could cut across class 
boundaries. Negroes in the 1920s and 1930s “. . . concentrated 
on acquiring yellow money, a yellow car, a yellow woman (Red- 
ding, 1950)." The cost of middle-class black society's acceptance 
of the dominant group’s values was self-hatred and humiliation 
for most blacks (Lewin, 1948) within their own group, as well as 
open discrimination in white society. 

The deleterious personal effects of such self-hatred have been 
amply documented for blacks (Kardiner & Ovesey, 1951; Grier 
& Cobbs, 1968) and other groups (Lewin, 1948). Lewin had noted 
that self-hatred has divisive social effects for the entire underprivi- 
ledged group: 

This situation is much aggravated by the following fact: a person for 
whom a balance is negative will move as far away from the center . . . as 
the outside majority permits. He will stay on this barrier and be in a con- 
stant state of frustration. Actually he will be more frustrated than those 
members of the minority who keep psychologically well inside the group. 
We know from experimental psychology and psychopathology that such 
frustration leads to an all around state of high tension with the general- 
ized tendency to aggression. . . . Experiments have shown that, under 
these conditions, aggression is more likely to be turned against one's own 
group. . . . It is clear that an effective organization of a group becomes 
more difficult the more it contains members having a negative balance, 
and the stronger this balance is. This deep seated conflict of goals Msi) 
an underprivileged group is not always clear to the members e ini 
But it is one reason why even a large underprivileged group c TE 
be able to obtain equal rights if it were united for action can be kept rath- 
er easily in an inferior position [Lewin, 1948, p. 195]. 


Lewin (1948) also realized that in minority groups with consider- 


able self-hatred, leaders would be chosen who had gained some 
acceptance in the majority group and were on the peri pern of dee 
minority group. Often they were willing to accept suc ji ership 
because it gave them greater contact with and ascepi Ance rom the 
majority group. This was particularly damaging for t Gorana 
tion of the minority group, since the leaders . . . NS a e a 
toward the group. . . . under a thin cover of loyalty [they arel 
fundamentally eager to leave the group, oF - . . try to M i 

power outright for acts of negative chauvinism. It is a well nown 
fact that the task of organizing a group which is economica yor 
otherwise underprivileged is seriously hampered by those atar 
bers whose real goal it is to lead the group rather than to promote i 
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[p. 196]." Lewin’s words rather precisely describe some black 
historians’ view of the role of Negro leadership during this period 
(Redding, 1950). 


Black Ideology 


With apologies for the sizeable amount of black history 
skipped by this selective account, it is reasonable to date the be- 
ginning of the *new" black consciousness from the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision (Muse, 1968). Whatever the origin, black con- 
sciousness and black ideology have been explosively on the rise 
during the past decade. The sit-ins of 1963 and the joint work to- 
ward access to public accommodation, opportunity in employ- 
ment, and unsegregated education all led to an increased ethnic 
identity and a growth in cohesiveness. As has been noted, cohe- 
siveness increases when group members perceive that a possibility 
exists for cooperative behavior which may eliminate a common 
threat from an external source. Civil rights protests, and then the 
riots, added to within-group black cohesiveness. Black Power was 
first mentioned by Stokely Carmichael in 1966; “black is beauti- 
ful,” interest in black history, pride in Negritude all express the 
new ideology. x 

A full analysis of black rhetoric and black ideology is outside 
the scope of this paper. For the present discussion only two 2* 
pects of the new black ideology need to be highlighted. One is the 
stress on a common social purpose. Illustrations of the explicit socia 
concern in the black arts movement abound. For example, in the 
introduction to a recently published book of black poetry; the 
editor says, **. . . all excellent art is social. . . . like most other 
black poets, indeed like radical revolutionary poets of the worl 
. . . black poets are involved in an attempt to trigger sociā 
change. . . . we bring the ancient brilliance of the abstracts 2 
black cultures, aesthetics. . . the black power of our cosmologica 
armies, the horns of our virility, the tacit foresight of our accep 
tance of our past. . . . [Major, 1969]." The emphasis on the dis: 
tinctiveness of heritage and the special qualities of the total group, 
combined with a stress on the urgent, common social purposes " 
the group, characterizes the ideology of most cohesive ethnic 4? 
religious groups (Baron, 1952; Kaplan & Plant, 1956; Host 
1963). The emphasis on a common heritage and on an urge 
social program for all group members underscores within-groUP 
similarity, and the boundaries between group members and 9 di 
ers. Harold Cruse (1967) has succinctly stated this awareness 
the necessity for ethnic group cohesion: 
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On the face of it, this dilemma rests on the fact that America, which 
idealizes the rights of the individual above everything else, is in reality, a 
nation dominated by the social power of groups, classes, in-groups and 
cliques—both ethnic and religious. The individual in America has few 
rights that are not backed up by the political, economic and social power 
of one group or another. Hence, the individual Negro has, proportionately, 
very few rights indeed because his ethnic group (whether or not he actu- 
ally identifies with it) has very little political, economic or social power 
(beyond moral grounds) to wield. Thus it can be seen that those Negroes, 
and there are very many of them, who have accepted the full essence of the 
Great American Ideal of individualism are in serious trouble trying to 
function in America [Cruse, 1967, pp. 6-7]. 

The second aspect of the new ideology is the emphasis on 
blackness, and on commonly shared group characteristics and heri- 
tage. This emphasis is directly counter to the lines along which 
social class distinctions had been ordered among Negroes, an 
ordering which mirrored the values of white society (Frazier, 
1957). The new emphasis on blackness, the African hairdo, etc., 
undermine the rationale for social differentiation among blacks 
themselves, which had been one of the prime determinants of 
social class position. Black ideology acts as a force tending toward 
the breaking down of within-group social class barriers; it is the only 
ideology which could do so, since it reverses the values of white 
society. The stress on common social actions and purposes and 
the emphasis on “blackness,” both of which tend to lessen social 
class distinctions within Negroes, result in: (a) a great increase 
in within-group cohesiveness; and (b) more sharply drawn bound- 
aries between group and non-group members. 


Negative Aspects of Group Cohesiveness 


Although this paper has emphasized those aspects of group 
cohesiveness which enable poor groups to emerge from peret 
there are negative facets of ethnic group cohesiveness whic 
should not be completely overlooked. It is worthwhile to mention 
them briefly. Anecdotal evidence suggests that ethnic group co- 
hesiveness which persists after a group has risen from povert may 
have reverse effects on the further mobility of individuals. en 
the middle class individual makes choices which are based on ties 
to his ethnic neighborhood, to ethnic oocupations, etc., these 
may limit the individual's possibility for higher achieved gratus, 
For the individual, ethnic cohesiveness is most important when, 
because of poverty and prejudice, he cannot surmount institu- 
tional barriers through his individual action. 3 i 

A concomitant of the growth of group cohesiveness is a 
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stronger differentiation between group and non-group members. 
The negative aspect of this growth is a tendency toward stereo- 
typing of the out-group. Prejudices associated with and reinforced 
by ethnic cohesion have a long life over time. Greeley’s work 
(Greeley & Spaeth, 1970; Greeley, 1969) has shown that signifi- 
cant differences in attitudes on racism and antisemitism can be 
found among Catholics from different ethnic groups. Even when | 
social class is held constant, Catholics of Polish extraction score 
higher on racism than do those of Irish extraction. Attitudes to- 
ward antisemitism too cannot be accounted for solely by stratili- 
cation variables. Irish Catholics are lower on antisemitism than 
Germans or Italians, and considerably lower than the Poles. Any 
attitude which is supported by a cohesive group is likely to persist 
over time. Prejudiced : attitudes are no exception. 

Thus the picture is not unmixed. It is rather a question of the 
trade-offs between various group conditions, and the effect of 
each condition on the poor. The lack of ethnic group cohesiveness 
must be weighed against both the positive and negative of strong 
group cohesive forces among poor individuals. 


Conclusions 


This has been a selective tour of some experiments and field 
studies of group cohesiveness, and of the effects of ethnic and re 
ligious group cohesiveness and organization in current and his 
toric populations: 

he experimental small group literature makes it clear that 
for the individual, especially the low-status individual, member” 
ship in a cohesive group is both subjectively and objectively ad 
vantageous. At the cost of conformity to major group norms, te 
individual gains a sense of rapport and of “interdependence 9 
fate (Lewin, 1948)” with other group members. Protected by the 
cohesiveness of their group, low status people feel freer to expres? 
hostility directly, and are therefore less inclined to turn inward t0 
self-hatred. The cohesive group is a better instrument for obtain: 
ing the goals of low status individuals, not only because it i 
greater power vis-à-vis other groups, but also because of within 
group effects on productivity which is in consonance with group 
norms. 
As group cohesiveness grows, the comparison level of mem | 
bers for group-related outcomes rises compared with outco 
available in alternative relations (Secord & Backman, 1964). < 
change in comparison levels strengthens group boundaries W. pin 
by cutting off association with other groups, further raises 
group comparison levels and lowers comparison levels for 
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natives. Newly cohesive ethnic groups do not show any advantage 
in cognitive problem solving. Strength should be more obvious 
than wisdom. If extrapolations from laboratory groups can be 
made, the cohesive group may not find better solutions to its prob- 
lems, but, to achieve its goals, will rely on the solidarity and force 
of group members acting in concert. Exchange theory predicts a 
cycle of changes in the comparison levels of group members which 
further differentiate the group from other groups. These studies 
and studies of ethnic and religious cohesiveness reveal the ad- 
vantages to minority individuals of membership in cohesive mi- 
nority groups, groups which are at least partially defined in terms 
of differences from dominant and other co-existent groups. In- 
dividuals in such minority groups receive more attention and 
understanding from other group members and are freer to express 
a diversity of behaviors, including hostility toward possible 
threats. 
There are costs for any of the group arrangements which ex- 
ist in any society. The dominant ethos has been against the for- 
mation of sub-group identities in favor of an overall American one. 
Yet viewed from a societal perspective, members of cohesive ethnic 
and religious groups are less likely to become public charges ara 
to show symptoms of personal disintegration, e.g., alcoholism an 
suicide. They are more likely to utilize their educational experi- 
ences and to become productive adults. ; Pa 
Ideology matters in the formation of cohesive groups. Co- 
hesiveness is based, to a large extent, on cognitive cour anton 
between the group and others. Mass media have pet 5 
speed with which such cognitive distinctions can be made; ba ai 
of group identification (speech, rhetoric, dress, hairdos) ar j “Sod 
widely and quickly available to a huge audience of potentia a ; 
bers. Consequently, it is now possible to have reference groups o 
enormous size with considerable cohesiveness. Such groups ed 
both normative and comparison functions for their members. An 
awareness of common difficulties created by the sosta lass 
hances within-group cohesiveness; it works against vium ° aif. 
and other within-group divisions. Within-group emm c sal shift 
ferences may or may not objectively change. The i eric din 
toward a value system counter to the one along which class ve : : i 
the group have been determined in the past creates a ORA voie 
within-group solidarity among members. Cohesive tne ane 
religious groups which have survived poverty jo a i TA iig 
that stressed their group superiority vis-a-vis a € group Eme 
cendancy. Moreover, by ideologically transcending m s 
they have been able to view their group in terms other than its 
current minority status: 
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A minority-group almost by definition, has a position of low status. Actu- 
ally, the proper definition of the. . . Jewish group . . . has nothing to do 
with America as such; it transcends the boundaries of America both in 
space and in time. Many Negroes have more or less intuitively recog- 
nized the validity of this principle when they seek to reestablish their con- 
tinuity with the cultures of Africa or indeed to identify themselves as 
Negroes, with the colored peoples of the world. Similarly, Jews may find 
themselves in a numerical minority in the United States, and this may 
create special problems for them, but this minority status has nothing to 
do with their identity as Jews. Being Jewish is a matter of a world-wide 
brotherhood with a social, religious, and cultural history of some thou- 
sands of years. The difference between being a member of "an American 
minority-group” and being a member of “a group which, in America, is 
a minority” may seem linguistically trifling, but is psychologically enor- 
mous [Chein, 1952]. 

In the past, an important characteristic of groups which have 
maintained ethnic and religious cohesiveness despite poverty, has 
been their control over, and responsibility for, educational, social, 
and some economic self-help functions. Those ethnic groups 1M 
current society which newly strive toward cohesiveness are con- 
fronted by strong institutional and organizational arrangements 
that have taken these functions over completely. Newly cohesive 
poor groups, like blacks, Chicanos, and Indians, must wrest con 
trol from government over monies (since separate taxation is no 
longer a possibility) to be used for ethnic economic self-help, an 
for social and educational functions. New questions of ethnic rep- 
resentation within the government bureaucracy arise. Moves to 
ward the decentralization of city schools are at least p à 
result of pressure toward the greater control of the € ucation of 
their children by newly cohesive black groups. In any struggle 
over power, money, or control, the individual, especially the poor 
individual, is helpless against an organization; it is organizations 
that interplay with, bargain with, and acquire power from of 
ganizations. T 

Conflict and clashes are inevitable as newly cohesive ec 
organizations struggle with established organizations to e 
some control over the economic, social, and educationa mont 
and decisions which effect them; overt hostility is more li 
ethnic cohesiveness grows. These are the social costs of a grow’ d 
in ethnic cohesiveness among the poor. When will such confli 
end? As Chein has observed: 


. . we should remember that the controversies which are likely to bo 
velop about the relative merits of group survival vs. assimilation (i6» 
dissolution of the group) are essentially academic in nature. There hu 
no large-scale assimilation as long as there are no free channels for iti 
other words, as long as the group is a problem group. Negroes cannot 
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example, become assimilated into the white population (even if they 
should all agree that this is the best solution for their problem) as long as 
they are rejected by the whites; . . . if, however, there are in some in- 
stances free channels for assimilation there will still be no large-scale 
adoption of the assimilationist solution if the assets derived from group 
membership outweigh the liabilities. If the channels are free and the 
assets are outweighed by the liabilities, there will be mass assimilation 
regardless of what anyone thinks about it. The problem of survival vs. as- 
similation arises, however, precisely where the channels of assimilation 
are (for intra- or extra-group reasons) not free and the assets are, in fact, 
outweighed by the liabilities [Chein, 1948]. 


The Value of Conflict 


Social scientists have long been committed to those social 
conditions which favor intergroup contact and which minimize 
ideological and attitudinal differences between ethnic groups. 
Typically (e.g., Janis & Katz, 1959), they have discussed the ad- 
verse effects on individuals of participation in social organizations 
which spur overt aggression. They have stressed the compart- 
mentalization of morality and the distrust and stereotyping of the 
outgroup which occurs. Their emphasis has been on ways to re- 
duce intergroup hostility. The chapter on intergroup relations in 
the revised Handbook of Social Psychology (Harding, Proshansky, 
Kutner, & Chein, 1969) discusses ways to change behavior and 
attitudes in order to alleviate intergroup conflicts, and does not 
consider any of the positive aspects. Though the self-esteem prob- 
lems of blacks from childhood on have been carefully described 
and studied (Proshansky & Newton, 1968), those group strategies 
which could markedly change the individual’s self-esteem but 
might create group conflict have been neglected. This despite 
Coser’s (1956) analysis of social conflict, which shows how con- 
flict between groups strengthens the groups internally: 

Conflict serves to establish and maintain the identity and boundary bine 
of societies and groups. . . . Conflict with other groups contributes to t e 
establishment and reaffirmation of the identity of the group and main- 
tains its boundaries against the surrounding social world. DE Conflict 
is not always dysfunctional for the relationship within which it dde 
often conflict is necessary to maintain such a relationship [Coser, > 
p.38; PESTI; oem ` 
As Coser shows, there are both realistic and non-realistic conflicts 
in society. Realistic conflicts arise over “conflicting garmi to 
scarce status, power and resources”; on the other hand, ur 2 
conflict in a relationship cannot be taken to indicate that the re- 
lationship is stable and secure and free from potentially disruptive 


Strains [p. 82].” 
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There appear to be two reasons why in recent years social sci- 
entists do not emphasize the positive effects of group cohesiveness 
among ethnic minorities. Gamson (1968) has pointed out that in 
any discussion of power and conflict one is forced to assume either 
of two perspectives: that of the potential partisan who tries to in- 
fluence the choices of authorities, or that of the authorities who 
try to achieve collective goals and maintain their legitimacy and 
the compliance of others with their decisions. If Gamson is right, 
only two perspectives are possible. In the 1940s many exiled | 
German-Jewish social scientists like Lewin were potential parti- 
sans—and knew it. Now, it is outside the personal experience of 
this generation of social scientists to struggle for identity through 
ethnic group cohesiveness. Inadvertently then it is the perspective | 
of authority and its stress on collective goals which is more prom- 
inent in the social science literature. 

The literature on social change still is influenced by a 19th 
century idea of progress. It is tacitly assumed that we are moving 
toward an increasingly better and more just society. According to 
this view, eliminating group tension and conflict and the divisions 
between groups will help lead to a more just society. If prejudice 
were eliminated and groups not too strongly differentiated, this 
desired outcome would be hastened. The whole idea is question- 
able (Niebuhr, 1949). In a recent review of the contact hypothesis 
in ethnic relations, Amir (1969) has shown that caution mushbe. 
exercised in generalizations about the necessarily positive effects 
of contact. $ B 

Current friction must therefore be viewed in a context which 
includes the social costs of the past lack of cohesiveness and or- 
ganization. These costs have been high. Government strategies In 
which help has been given to the poor individual or nuclear fam 
ily by government-run agencies have not been markedly success 
ful. It is reasonable to suppose that the overall goals of the society 
will be more readily furthered through the promotion of ethnie 
cohesiveness among poor minorities. Cohesiveness leads to bii 
ganized attempts to gain economic and social control. And th! 
struggle in turn promotes greater cohesiveness. It is only in orga? f 
ized groups that the poor have some chance of wresting powe 
from government. Control over economic and social functions in ‘ 
context of cohesiveness not only reduces some of the psychologic? 
disadvantage of being poor but provides at least one avenue S 
achieving power and rising out of poverty. 
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As long as there have been poor people there have been com- 
mentators on their lot. Since the Industrial Revolution such com- 
mentary has assumed an important place in political dialogue 
concerning the causes of poverty, the cures of poverty, and social 
welfare policy generally. As David Matza (1966) has shown, there 
has been a succession of fashions in the concepts brought to bear 
for understanding “the disreputable poor,” and these fashions in 
turn have been highly consequential for the ways the larger society 
has dealt with poor people. Another stream of social commentary 

as accompanied the arrival and persistence of Africans in the 
New World. Because almost all Africans in the New World have 
until very recently been poor, the conce tions of the poor and of 
the black have had a natural kinship. The enterprising historian 
can match almost every statement made in the commentary of 
one period about the European-American poor with comparable 
statements about the Afro-Americans. ; 

In the 1930s these two streams of social observations began to 
come together in the work of social scientists concerned with social 
stratification in the United States; out of their work has grown 
the most influential concept of the past two decades for trying to 
make sense out of the situation of the American poor in general, 
and the Negro American poor in particular. This is the concept of 
the lower class subculture. More recent work detailing black and 
White lower class culture patterns includes Miller (1958), Gans 
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(1962), Rodman (1963), Clark (1965), Lewis (1955), Hollings- 
head and Redlich (1958). Somewhat independently, Oscar Lewis 
began in the late 1950s to develop his concept of the “‘culture of 

overty." The patterns that Lewis describes characterize, he be- 
ieves, only a segment of the group that Warner and his followers 
have analyzed under the rubric of lower-lower class. Lewis uses 
the concept to apply only to the most deprived, poorest, and most 
disorganized segments of the lower-lower class (Lewis, 1959, 
1961, 1966). 

Some twenty-five years ago, when social scientists of re- 
markably diverse persuasions were undertaking the final burial of 
biological determinism of social behavior as a respectable intel- 
lectual position, Allison Davis (1946, 1948), in an analysis of the 
motivation of the underprivileged worker, sought to show that 
“just as the members of the higher skilled working class and of 
management act in response to their culture, to their system of 
social and economic rewards, so do the underprivileged workers 
act in accord with their culture." Davis tought to demonstrate 
that social, rather than biological, determinism accounted for: 


. . the habits of shiftlessness, irresponsibility, lack of ambition, absen- 
teeism, and of quitting the job, which management usually regards as a re- 
sult of the “innate” perversity of underprivileged white and Negro work- 
ers.. . . [These] are in fact normal responses that the worker has learned 
from his physical and social environment. These habits constitute a sys- 
tem of behavior and attitudes which are realistic and rational in that 
environment in which the individual of the slums has lived and in which 
he has been trained [1948]. 


While terms like normal, realistic, and rational were perhaps 
overly sanguine, Davis's analysis of lower class job behavior an 
motivation is a classic one which still carries the ring of validity 
Davis was implicitly concerned with the contending possibilities 0 
expressive vs. instrumental role systems in the lower class a$ these 
facilitated day-to-day adaptation to the exigencies of the lower 
class situation. He observed that “the most powerful of all the 
forces that keep [the underprivileged worker] in his present way 
of life and work are the pleasures that he actually can attain! 
following his underprivileged culture." Davis saw these plea 
sures” as selectively emphasized by the lower class in responsa r 
the absence of the more conventional rewards available to hight 
status groups. 


The Poor are Different from You and Me 
e has bee" 


Although the concept of a lower class subcultur e 
one of the recent mainstays of professional attempts to eeu of 
hend the life, the motivations, the problems of the least we 
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portion of the population, in the sociological and anthropological 
literature of the past 30 years two rather different views have been 
advanced about the distinctiveness of lower class norms and val- 
ues vis-à-vis the larger “conventional” society. One of these views, 
fathered most directly by Allison Davis (1948) and further de- 
veloped by Walter Miller (1958), holds that there is a distinctive 
culture which characterizes those who are brought up in the 
lower class world: 
Now a child cannot learn his mores, social drives, and values—his basic 
culture—from books. He can learn a particular culture and a particular 
moral system only from those people who know this behavior and who 
exhibit it in frequent association with the learner. If a child associates inti- 
mately with no one but slum adults and children, he will learn only slum 
culture. Thus the pivotal meaning of social classes to the student of be- 
havior is that they limit and pattern the learning environment; they struc- 
ture the social maze in which the child learns his habits and meanings. 
In the slum, as elsewhere, the human group evolves solutions to the basic 
problems of group life. . . . Because the slum individual usually is 
responding to a different physical, economic and cultural reality from 
that in which the middle class individual is trained, the slum individual s 
habits and values also must be different if they are to be realistic. The 
behavior which we regard as “delinquent” or “shiftless”” or "unmoti- 
vated" in slum groups is usually a perfectly realistic adaptive, and—in 
slum life— respectable response to reality [Davis, 1948]. 

By the time, some ten years later, that Walter Miller d 
applied these same views to the understanding of gang delin- 
quency, the assertion of a distinctive lower class culture was even 
more sharply drawn: 

There is a substantial segment of present day American society whose 
way of life, values, and characteristic patterns of behavior are the iji en 
of a distinctive cultural system which may be termed lower gee ch 
dence indicates that this cultural system is becoming increasingly dis- 
tinctive, and that the size of the group which shares this tradition is i 
creasing. . . . the standards of lower class culture cannot be seen ted 
as a reverse function of middle class culture—as middle class standar s 
“turned upside down”: lower class culture is a distinctive tradition, many 
centuries old with an integrity of its own [Miller, 1958]. 


Ranged in apparent opposition to this view vm the ia ^ 
Such more general theorists as Parsons ( 1954) and Merton 
Who have seemed to maintain that American society possesses a 
single more or less integrated system of values, that k : j mor: 
ally integrated” by virtue of the fact that basic dem "PC s 
tend to be shared by different actors "in the sense that 5 ey ap- 
Prove the same basic normative patterns of conduct f EE 
1954, p. 72].” The contrary view concerning the lack of distinc- 
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tiveness of lower class culture compared to the rest of society was 
developed by Merton (1957) in his essay on social structure and 
anomie: 
Our egalitarian ideology denies by implication the existence of non- 
competing individuals and groups in the pursuit of pecuniary success. 
Instead, the same body of success symbols is held to apply for them all. 
Goals are held to transcend class lines, not be bounded by them, yet the 
actual social organization is such that there exist class differentials in 
accessibility of the goals. . . . "poverty" is not an isolated variable which 
operates in precisely the same fashion wherever found: it is only one ina 
complex of identifiably interdependent social and cultural variables. . . - 
when poverty and associated disadvantages in competing for the cultural 
values approved for all members of the society are linked with a cultural 
emphasis on pecuniary success as the dominant goal, high rates of crimin- 
al behavior are the normal outcome. . . . When we consider the full con- 
figuration—poverty, limited opportunity and the assignment of cultural 
goals—there appears some basis for explaining the higher correlation 
between poverty and crime in our society than in others where rigidified 
class d is coupled with differential class symbols of success 1957, PP» 
146-7]. 


If one wishes, one can construct out of the writings of men 
such as Davis and Miller, on the one hand, and Parsons and Mer 
ton, on the other, a counterpart of the classic exchange between 
F. Scott Fitzgerald and Ernest Hemingway. For Fitzgerald, “The 
rich are different from you and me.” Hemingway retorted, “Yes, 
they have more money.” The advocate of a distinctive lower class 
culture will argue the counterpart to Fitzgerald’s notion, Kc 
poor are different from you and me." And the advocate of the unk 
versality 
money." E 
. It isan interesting issue, yet its status in sociological writings 
is a curious one. Neither of the two sets of scholars whose views 
are presented above dwelled on the conceptual problems of main 
taining that there does or does not exist a distinctive lower cls 
culture. The relatively offhand way in which the competition Des 
tween these two concepts developed—with Davis and Miller using 
the concept of lower class culture as preface to the resentation 0 
field research concerning lower class behavior, and Merton y. 
his ideas about the dominance of a common "success 802 


of societal values will argue, "Yes, they have less 


"e in 


social structure and anomie—has meant that the dialectic 
tween these two views has never been fully explored or adequate 
tested against existing and developing empirical research © 
cerning lower class behavior. ch 
The result has been that the unthinking application of en 
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of these paradigms by subsequent commentators on lower " 
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behavior has sometimes made lower class persons appear as “con- 
ceptual boobs,” to use an expression coined by Harold Garfinkel 
(1967). In fact, both Davis and Merton were seeking to come to 
terms with the adaptiveness of lower class behavior but their focus 
for describing that adaptiveness was different. Merton sought to 
highlight the general stratification system and the general social- 
cultural situation of the lower class by using the concept of ano- 
mie, and to demonstrate that lower class behavior could be re- 
garded as arising from an effort to adapt to a disjunction between 
universal American goals and the deprivation of opportunity rep- 
resented by the lack of access lower class people have to the means 
to achieve in terms of those goals. His approach was a macro- 
sociological one; Davis’s approach on the other hand involved a 
more microscopic examination of the exigencies of the day-to- 
day life of lower class people. Davis sought to show how they con- 
structed their adaptations to the lack of opportunities their en- 
vironment presented them with, and also how they selectively 
emphasized those opportunities that were available to them, pri- 
marily opportunities for “bodily pleasures” of various kinds. _ 
As the views of both men have permeated segments of socio- 
logical and psychological research on the lower class, the central 
role that creative adaptation played has tended to recede. To date 
perhaps the most successful self-conscious attempt to deal with 
these issues has been Hyman Rodman’s concept of the lower 
class value stretch,” an adaptive mechanism by which “the lower 
class person, without abandoning the general values of the society, 
develops an alternative set of values. . . [so that lower class peo- 
ple] have a wider range of values than others within the society. 
hey share the general values of the society . . . but in en 
they have stretched these values or developed alternative Mur 
which help them to adjust to their deprived circumstances [Rod- 


man, 1963].” Rodman's formulation avoids the pitfall of making 


lower class persons out as conceptual boobs by not implying Eu 
(a) they are ignorant of or indifferent to Sonae tlia aor di 

values, or that (b) they persist in maintaining full-fledge i e- 
giance to conventional norms despite their inability to achieve 
satisfactorily in terms of them. 


Since I believe that much of the unclarity and artificial char- 


acter of these two conceptions of the situation of lower ist 
ple stems from an insufficient attention to the actual exigencies o 
day-to-day life and to the patterned processes of growing "s in 
the group, I want to shift now from these larger questions of I 
all cultural or subcultural systems to a closer eran ee o 
social and cultural factors operating in connection 2n id par- 
ticular aspect of lower class life—the question of the regulation 
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of sexual and procreative activities; specifically, the questions of 
the normative status of marriage and having children. 


The Principle of Legitimacy in the Caribbean 


The most clear-cut confrontation of these two views concern- 
ing the autonomy of lower class culture has arisen not in connec- 
tion with studies of the American lower class but with studies of 
the Caribbean lower class. In 1960 William Goode challenged | 
what seemed to be the prevailing conception by anthropologists : 
of the Caribbean area that common law marriage was a normative 
marriage institution representing a legitimate alternative to legal 
marriage (Goode, 1960). It was further maintained by some an- 
thropologists of the area that the children born of non-legal unions 
did not suffer disadvantages from being illegitimate. Goode ob- 
served that if this was so, Malinowski’s universal sociological law 
—“No child should be brought into the world without a man— 
and one man at that—assuming the role of sociological father’ — 
would be called into question by the Caribean data as the an- 
thropologists were interpreting them. Goode suggested that à 
careful reading of the anthropologists’ reports made at least 
equally plausible another view: that although common law at- 
rangements were widespread in this area, ‘in fact marriage is the 
ideal and those who violate the rule do suffer penalties.” When 4 
couples live together but are not legally married, this state, of | 
affairs "creates some status ambiguity with respect to the child, 
the parents, and the two kin lines.” From Goode’s point of view 
the fact that a high proportion of men and women in the Carib- 
bean area do not marry until relatively late in life is due not so 
much to a low evaluation of legal marriage as to the fact that the 
instability of the male’s economic position makes him extremely 
reluctant to marry, and women are therefore in a very poor posk 
tion to bargain for marriage since the market of marriageable i 
men is very small. Men and women therefore establish bargains 
to have visiting or common law relationships and thus meet their 
needs as best they can, given the constraints upon them. But, si 
Goode's view, they do this knowing that they fall short of nomme 
which specify only marriage as the legitimate and proper forma 
sexual and procreative relationship between a man and wort 
Research to test Goode’s hypothesis has been carried on 4) k 
Jamaica by Judith Blake (1961) and by Stycos and Back (196 | 
These authors (and see Rodman, 1966) feel that the empiric — 
evidence substantially sustains the correctness of Goode’s views: n 

Within the lower class culture it seems that patterned m 
flict between the sexes serves to sustain non-legal unions 2 ^ , 
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dominant form of sexual procreative relationship. Many women 
participate in such unions as a last resort and many men find 
them attractive not because of their intrinsic moral worth, but as 
a necessary alternative to the intimidating prospect of legal, bind- 
ing marriage. 

I would suggest that the following kinds of information con- 
cerning the actual ongoing life of Caribbean groups would be suf- 
ficient to confirm the essential correctness of Goode’s views and 
the absence of them would disconfirm his views: 

1. Married members of the lower class look down on non-married mem- 
bers and use their non-marital status to demean them in arguments or 
conflicts of any kind. 

2. Partners in non-marital relationships accuse each other of being less 
moral because of participation in the relationship. Should the double 
standard operate, women would be much more vulnerable to such 
accusations than men. 

3. Children of non-marital relationships are treated as less valuable per- 
sons because of their illegitimate status. This is the essence of Malinow- 
ski’s principle: if the accusations, “You don’t know your father” or 
“Your father won’t recognize you,” exist in the group, then the non- 
marital relationship is deviant, not normative, no matter how common 
It is. 

If it were to be established that these kinds of meanings are 
attached to non-legal unions, then it would seem to me that it is 
sensible to regard non-legal unions as an alternative of a particu- 
lar kind present in all society—that is, behavior one may en acii in 
until he can do what is right; something one may indeed do, bee 
for which one pays a price in lowered esteem because one's be- 
havior is not fully in accord with the moral system of the group. 
As all parties to the controversy recognize, the higher the POPS 
tion of the group that practices such unfortunate but Saá *d 
ternatives, the less effective are sanctions against those alterna 
tives and the lower the cost of opting for them. But this does not go 
to the heart of Goode's point, since when something is normative 
there is no “moral cost” involved in adhering to the norm. l 

In essence what Goode has done has been to highlight ids 
inconsistencies in the views of some Caribbean ayenropo ogists 
Concerning the question of illegitimacy ecc eui ren nn 

aving strongly argued that there is no 1 legi e birth 
Which fully legitimates consensual unions and i or di , 
it turns out that few Caribbean anthropologists really disagree 
with him. Bf 4 
Studies in the ethnographic tradition make it gear, 
eviance from societal norms is highly patterned. T h id 
of such patterned deviance represent an area in which consider- 


that this 
“causes” 
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ably more investigation is required before one can resolve with 
any confidence the contending views offered by such writers as 
Goode (1960), Blake (1961), Otterbein (1965), Solien (1961), and 
M. G. Smith (1962). 
Raymond T. Smith has summarized the main direction in 
which the various studies seem to point as follows: 
The fact is, of course, that lower class West Indian Negroes hold contra- 
dictory views about what is desirable or possible for them. . . . The 
problem is to uncover the source of [the] patterned deviance from societal 
values. 
There is a fundamental dissonance between the accepted ideals of these 
societies and the objective possibility of their realization by the majority 
of people. This is not due simply to a failure to master instrumental norms; 
it has to do with the mode of integration of colonial or ex-colonial socie- 
ties around the acceptance of white superiority while at the same time 
political power was deployed for the maintenance of a fixed pattern of 
social and economic relations [Smith, 1963, p. 44]. | 


It should be noted, however, that such a view of the common 
law customs of the Caribbean area is a far cry from the notion - 
that these groups are simply promiscuous and irresponsible. It 
was probably this latter view that led some anthropologists to de: 
velop the “legitimate cultural alternative" notion as a polemic, 
a polemic which like many others overstates its case and then 
requires correction. t 

Let us turn now to a consideration of the implications of | 
these data for the argument that there exists a distinctive lower 
class culture. 


Is There a Lower Class Subculture? 
What is Distinctive About It? i 


Evocative definitions of culture usually define the concept 1 
referring to “a way of life" or “a design for living." Culture ® 
social heredity, transmitted by one generation, learned by a 
other, and shared in the particular collectivity which possess A 
More conceptually, culture is a system of symbols which orc 
experience and guides behavior. y 

_ Subculture suggests that within a larger collectivity P 
ing an overall culture there are sufficient group-based varia ily 
in designs for living that it is worth the trouble of trying to Pe ; 
several different subdesigns because of the consequences ie 
variations are presumed to have. Since the social scientist a 
covers culture or subculture by abstraction from the behavior 2 
persons in a group, the decision to define subcultures is to í by 
tain extent an arbitrary one. Its arbitrariness is reduced 0? T 
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the possibility of demonstrating that the differences one believes 
exist are sufficiently consequential to be of use in understanding 
behavioral variation within the larger collectivity. 

Culture as social heredity, as transmitted symbol system, 
involves two main dimensions, It involves certain existential pre- 
dictions about the world, and it involves an evaluative com; onent 
specifying what is good, not so good, or bad about that which is 
said to exist. In other words, culture involves an “is” component 
and an “ought” component. These components are compounded 
in the inventory of elements traditionally said to comprise culture 
—knowledge, belief, technology, values, and norms. As Clyde 
Kluckhohn (1951) observed, the existential propositions in a 
culture always carry implicit in them certain evaluative overtones; 
and equally (for our purposes more) important, the evaluative 
elements of culture (values and norms) a ways carry implicit in 
them certain necessary existential concomitants. Lido: 

If, then, we take subculture to refer to a distinctive pattern of 
existential and evaluative elements, a pattern distinctive to a par- 
ticular group in a larger collectivity and consequential for the way 
its behavior differs from that of other groups in the collectivity, 
there is no doubt that the concept of lower class subculture is 
useful. All who have studied lower class people, whether under 
the influence of the Mertonian emphasis on general cultural 
norms like Cloward and Ohlin (1960) or under the influence of 
Strong proponents of class subculture like Allison Davis (1948) 
and Walter Miller (1958), have produced findings concerning 
lower class behavior and belief that clearly suggest a distinctive 
Patterning. The distinctive pattern is constituted by elements thal are 
shared with the larger culture and ones that are peculiar to the group—it is 
the configuration of both kinds of elements that is distinctive to 
the lower class. The argument comes not so much in whether a 
lower class subculture can be said e exist but in what its content 
Is and how it should be characterized. H 4 

About the distinctiveness of the existential EU of 
lower class people there is relatively little disagreement. All inves- 
tigators who have studied lower class groups vci v4 a P 
With compatible findings to the general effect that t c sonig c ar 
world view involves conceptions of the world as a hostile an ^ a- 
tively chaotic place in which one has to be always on guard, a 

; : ting others, in which 
place in which one must be careful about trus P nn 
the reward for effort expended is always problematic, in whic 

ood intentions net very little. ; 
3 The. bh siti vendi to the evaluative aspect of lower class 
culture, with respect to values and norms, is a much more com- 
Plex one as we have seen. As Rodman implies, the issue is in some 
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: 
respects a false one which derives basically from the unrealism of 
separating the normative from the existential. Every norm predi- 
cates several existential conditions. These conditions are more 
often implied than clearly stated, but careful observation of con- 
crete social behavior suggests that these existential conditioners 
of norms are central to any understanding of behavior that has — 
reference to norms. The existential predictions come most clearly 
to the surface when people seek to justify their own deviance from | 
norms. Then it becomes apparent that people take the position 
that they will live up to the norms of their group if they possibly can. | 
That is, conforming to norms requires certain kinds of social lo- 
gistic support. (This is apparent not only to social scientists but 
also to the members of the group!) Although people are most sen- 
sitive in connection with their own behavior to the necessity for 
certain kinds of resources for living up to norms and tend to 
blind themselves to this aspect of the situation when they evaluate | 


| 


other people's behavior, individuals who find themselves in the 
same boat in lacking resources generally develop some under 
standing tolerance for each other's deviance. | 


Limitations in Playing the “Normative Game" 


Norms with their existential concomitants can be regarded 
as rules for playing a particular game. That game represents ont 
kind of adaptation to the environmental situation in which 2 | 
group finds itself. Individuals in a group negotiate with significant 
others to be allowed to play the normative game—to get into the 
game and to have the resources that will allow them to play it. ^ 
the individual is not allowed in the game (for example, Negro | 
slaves under slavery), or if he cannot obtain the resources to play | 
the game successfully and thus experiences constant failure at it, 
he is not “conceptual boob” enough to continue knocking his hea 
against a stone wall—he withdraws from the game. Instead, à 
will try to find another game to play, either one that is alrea Y 
existing and at hand or one that he himself invents. Merton 
well-known adaptations to anomie suggest several different kines i 
of attempts to create new games out of the wreckage of failure. , 5 

But what if a good many people cannot play the normativ 
game, are in constant communication with each other, and Be 
is generational continuity among them? In that case, the stage e 
set for the invention and diffusion of substitute games of a NS. 
variety. In the case of New World Negroes these substitute ree 
have been worked out long ago and subjected to some modi hey i 
tion by each generation depending on the situation in which t in 
find themselves (urban or rural, their labor in demand or not 
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demand, etc.). Thus, though in the abstract one can analyze syn- 
chronically the situation of a deprived group vis-à-vis the larger 
society and its norms, in reality each generation learns the sub- 
stitute games (with the family and in age-graded peer groups) at 
the same time that it learns the normative ones. The substitute 
adaptations of each generation condition the possibilities subse- 
quent generations have of adapting in terms of the requirements 
of the normative games. 

Nevertheless, in the American context at least it is clear that 
each generation of Negroes has a strong desire to be able to per- 
form successfully in terms of the norms of the larger society and 
makes efforts in this direction. The inadequacies of the opportu- 
nity structure doom most to failure to achieve in terms of their 
own desires, and therefore facilitate the adoption of the readily 
available alternatives. In this way one might say that the social 
ontogeny of each generation recapitulates the social phylogency 
of Negroes to the New World because the basic socioeconomic margin- 
ality of the group has not changed in a direction favorable to a successful 
achievement in terms of conventional norms. 


The Poor Develop Their Own “‘Games”’ 


If a group of some means becomes totally isolated from the 
dominant group whose games they can't play, they will establish 
normative games of their own. But if they continue to some extent 
under the influence of the dominant group, their substitute games 
cannot acquire full normative character. Instead, the games Ds 
become pseudo-normative—the players assert to each other that 
their new game has full moral justification, but careful observa- 
tion of actual behavior belies that fact. It is David Matza's sig- 
nificant contribution (1966) that he has described the mangen in 
which this process operates for juvenile delinquents, who develop 
ideologies that seem to legitimate delinquent activity as norma- 
tive, but in which as a matter of fact the delinquents themselves 
do not really believe. \ 

In pines those segments of the overall society who ponte 
the normative game are in a position to arrange conditions so ha 
it is very difficult to have a competing game vath a norma ive 
cachet. Though the competing games may have to be tolerat pa per 
cause of unwillingness or inability to provide fiemone wi othe 
resources to play the normative game, as long as t s 4 aaa eae 
normative game have sufficient power they are able to tru 
the success of efforts to declare the competing games Borniatise j 

Given this power of conventional society, members;ja the 
lower class are likely to be socialized in such a way that they rec- 
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ognize the normative status of conventional games even though 
they eventually discover that their own best bets, given the world 
as it is and as they see it, lie with substitute games. As Goffman 
(1963) observes: 


The stigmatized individual tends to hold the same beliefs about identity 
that we do . . . the standards he has incorporated from the wider society 
equip him to be intimately alive as to what others see as his failing, in- 
evitably causing him, if only for moments, to agree that he does indeed 
fall short of what he really ought to be. Shame becomes a central possi- 
bility, arising from the individual’s perception of one of his own attributes 
as being a defiling thing to possess, and one he can readily see himself as 
Not possessing. 

Though the substitute games developed in the lower class 
world have as perhaps their most important function the insula- 
tion of the individual from a full and sharp awareness of these 
facts, and of the shame that goes with this awareness, careful 
observation reveals that the stigmatizing standards are neverthe- 
less internalized and have their effects. 

These substitute games involve a structure of rules appro- 
priate to them, but the rules tend to have a purely operating char- 
acter. It is very difficult for their players to fully institutionalize 
the roles as normative except in a way that acknowledges their 
character as substitutes. For example, there are rules about how 
to make a life that retains some sense of self-esteem even though 
one is the mother of illegitimate children—one girl commented 
that her mother reacted in this way to her pregnancy: “She cried 


R % 
she was hurt; as she told me because I made one mistake, dont 
wallow.” 


How Dominant Society’s Norms Are Maintained in 
the Lower Class 


If conventional society manages somehow to inculcate its 
norms even in those persons who are not able to achieve succes 
fully in terms of them, and manages to prevent any successlü 
effort to redefine norms within the lower class subculture in su 
à way that contrary views acquire full normative status, it is di 
sonable to ask by what processes it is possible to persuade lowe 
class people to accept norms that are highly punishing to them, 
and to accept the label of deviant or stigmatized persons. i 

One of the primary reasons that it is impossible for the lowe 
class to institutionalize its own norms is that all individuals in ji 
group to some extent and under some circumstances will qe 
the validity of conventional norms and the invalidity of subst 
norms. Even in Jamaica where non-legal unions are in the majo 
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ity, twenty percent of all first unions and a somewhat higher pro- 
portion of the first domiciliary unions involve legal marriage. 
There are, in short, too many “‘squares” around to interfere with 
efforts to negate the conventional norms. These individuals to 
some extent counter the existential challenge to the norms by 
demonstrating that it is possible to live up to them even with very 
few resources. In addition, they acquire a vested interest in der- 
ogating and demeaning those around them who do not live up to 
the norms. To the extent that such persons have power and pres- 
tige in the informal social networks of the lower class community, 
they are able to operate against an overthrow of the norms. : 

The sliding scale of leniency in evaluating deviation for 
“me,” “thou,” and “the other fellow” means that even individuals 
who are themselves involved in playing unconventional games will 
on occasion, particularly when angry and in a mood to degrade 
the status of others, assert the validity of the norm even as this 
behavior, by virtue of the fact that it reinforces existential beliefs 
about the difficulty of living up to the norm, reinforces deviance. 

The aging process also assists in sustaining the validity of 
conventional norms. The older that people in a lower class com- 
munity become, the more conventional their views tend to become 
and the less deviant their behavior is likely to be (at least in terms 
of frequency). This means that in their contest with younger per- 
sons for the right to define what is and should be, and to control 
the social and economic resources of the group, they acquire a 
vested interest in supporting conventional norms against younger 
Persons who are more likely to challenge them. Thus, not only is 
there conflict between men and women, with women upholding 
conventional norms more readily than men, but there is also E. 
flict between young and old. While women and older persons have 
to accept a great deal of behavior that is cee ee p wil 
tional norms, they do not have to like such behavior when they 
feel that it costs them in terms of life chances and respect. i 

These conflicts at the interpersonal level are dim EL orbe 
in certain indigenous lower class institutions w 5 d 
organized (at least in part) around the support o ‘lari tae 
norms. In the Negro community the church is particula ‘4 Ch, is- 
tant since most of the verbal content of church s eaten i (The 
tian religiosity is solidly in support of th n ae cn, 
Conflict is, however, built into the church no less t E 
mal social relations by the prea a rt var ne y 
music and ecstatic behavior during church services. ; . 

Finally, almost all of the external €—— eon wach 
lower class people come into contact are fairly solidly diis 
Support of conventional norms. These institutions can some 
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punish lower class people directly for not living up to conven- 
tional standards, and (perhaps more important) functionaries of 
these institutions are constantly engaged in demeaning and der- 
ogating the status of lower class people, being especially sensitive 
to indications that lower class people are not "respectable" in 
their behavior and attitudes. It seems likely that the major power 
sustaining the salience of conventional norms comes from this 
kind of day-to-day contact with conventional functionaries in 
schools, stores, work places, public agencies, and the like. What 
comes across most clearly to the lower class person in these set- 
tings is that he would be much better off if he were able to live ina 
conventional way because other people would not “bug” him so 
much. 

In short the key to understanding how conventional society 
manages to maintain its norms lies in understanding the con- 
certed effects of the operation of those who sustain the norms 
within the community (family and neighbors) and of those out- 
side the community who sustain them by effectively punishing 
(and sometimes rewarding). 

Functional Autonomy and Adaptive Lower Class Culture. The end 
result of these various processes is the development and mainte- 
nance of a lower class subculture which is distinctive yet never 
free of the heavy hand of conventional culture and its norms: 
Lower class subculture acquires limited functional autonomy from 
conventional culture just as the social life of the lower class has @ 
kind of limited functional autonomy vis-à-vis the rest of society: 
As Gouldner (1959) has observed, the phenomenon of function? 
autonomy in social systems arises in situations where the de- 
mands of full functional integration are too great for the resources 
available in the system. A compromise solution is for subunits 0 
the system to pull apart, to survive more on their own since they 
cannot survive together in the one big happy family of a functio 
ally integrated system. E 

This functional autonomy of the lower class subculture 18 1n 
the interest of both the larger society and of the lower class 
lower class requires breathing room free from the oppressive at 
of conventional society and, therefore, from the oppressive appi 
cation of conventional norms. Conventional society is freed ro 
the necessity to face up to the pain and suffering that it har 
wrought; conventional culture is relieved of the necessity tO d 
front the fact that the norms are constantly flaunted and thatt i 
social control mechanisms that are supposed to insure observant 
cannot operate effectively. his- 

Lower class subculture, then, can be regarded as the. x 
torical creation of persons who are disinherited by their socie Y 
persons who have adapted to the twin realities of disinherit4" 
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and limited functional autonomy for their group by developing 
existential perspectives on social reality (including the norms and 
practices of the larger society) which allow them to stay alive and 
not lose their minds, which allow them some modicum of hope 
about a reasonably gratifying life, and which preserve for many 
the slim hope that somehow they may be able to find admittance 
for themselves or their children to the larger society. In line with 
these existential perspectives, lower class culture has developed 
as the repository of a set of survival techniques for functioning in 
the world of the disinherited. Over time these survival techniques 
take on the character of substitute games with their own rules 
guiding behavior. But, as has been suggested above, these operat- 
ing rules seldom sustain a lasting challenge to the validity of the 
larger society’s norms governing interpersonal relations and the 
basic social statuses involved in heterosexual relations, marriage, 
and parent-child relations. i 

Discussions of lower class culture in isolation from the social, 
economic, and ecological setting to which that culture is an adap- 
tation will generally prove to be misleading (and, with respect to 
policy, pernicious). The dynamic adaptational quality of any 
culture must be at the center of attention if social process and 
social change are to be understood. In the case of planned social 
change directed to solving problems of American poverty, this 
means that an appreciation of lower class culture as an Ben 
of lower class life required pari passu a systematic examination 0 
the day-in-day-out social situation for which that culture provides 
the tools for folk understanding, evaluation, and adaptation. 


Fighting Against Deprivation and Exclusion 


i i f life as 
The lower class world is defined by two tough facts o 
it is experienced from day to day and from birth to death. praese 
are the facts of deprivation and of exclusion: the lower class 


A pri ed because it is excluded from the ordinary run of aver age 
erican working and middle lass life. and it is excluded be- 
g iddle clas , 


Cause it is deprived of the resources nec L 
institutions of the mainstream (which is after all working, and not 
middle, class) of American life. The most basic, eh aa "4 
course low family income, but from this SEDRUOR. ow. i 

Sense so characteristic of lower class groups Hf at E e 
price of admission to participation in the many ifferen at 
Tewards that ordinary society offers—some whic cans m E 
also a good many others (education, for example) w id P n 
They live in a society that is structured to make life liva le tor 
average people and they learn that people Beet senh 
cantly below average simply cannot move around treety 
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fidently in such a society. The ways of living that lower class peo- 
ple work out represent adaptations to this disjunction between the 
demands society makes for average functioning and the resources 
they are able to command in their own day-to-day lives. 
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Elsewhere in this issue specific psychological theories are 
discussed with reference to their utility in research on poverty. 
Here, adopting a fairly broad perspective, some critical comments 
will be offered concerning more general conceptual topics in psy- 
chological research in poverty. In passing, observations also will 
be made on empirical research in the field. 


Psychological Theory and Poverty 


In very general terms, the psychology of poverty can be seen 
as concerned with the relationship between environment and be- 
havior. To put it another way, the psychology of poverty deals 
with the “interface” between the economic system and the in- 
dividual: the relationship between a particular array of physical 
and interpersonal stimuli and psychological structure or overt 
behavior. Unfortunately, our theoretical and conce tual tools for 
analyzing such inter-level problems still are unsophisticated and 
unsystematic. t 4 

Most extant psychological theories are woefully epaceauate 
for dealing with the type of problems presented by poen: 
theoretical system bridging the psycholo ical level and the leve 
of the social (and economic) system within a single conceptual 
framework would seem to be most congruent with the nature of 
the problems encountered in research in poverty. That is to say, 
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the theory should be social-psychological: one that specifies the 
relationship—the interdependence—between the individual and 
the social and economic system in which he is enmeshed. Most 
psychological theories make little attempt to discuss the role of 
objective environmental conditions; at best, environmental and 
situational factors are sometimes "psychologized." Most of the 
psychological theories available can be characterized by Bruns- 
wik's (1938) term, “encapsulated centralism."' 

One framework, role theory, does coordinate the conceptual 
level of the individual and the level of the social system and would 
appear promising for poverty research, though as yet relatively ig- 
nored. Theoretical implications for social identity of the poor 
stemming from the poor’s disproportionate enactment of ascribed 
(nonchosen) relative to achieved (chosen) roles were discussed in 
a recent article by Sarbin (1970). Rotter’s social learning theory, 
too, provides a conceptual mechanism for linking psychological 
level variables with the objective factors in the real world via the 
concept of expectancy, as described by Gurin (1970; see also 
Gurin & Gurin, 1970). A 

It might be useful to attempt an integration of psychological 
theory with theories from the social structure level, such as 
theories of social change. Whether explicitly acknowledged or not, 
the aim of much psychological research in poverty is to produce 
social change: to increase the ability of an individual to act within 
and upon the social system in a more satisfying and successful 
way. It might prove possible to integrate elements of the real- 
world social system (economic, class, race, and political) with 
psychological variables, thereby placing psychological theory 1 
closer contact with external objective factors. Attempts to dea 
with problems of poverty from the point of view solely of “‘encap- 
sulated” psychological theory will often result in findings that at 
incomplete at best, and naive and inconsequential at worst. 


Studying Psychological Factors in Poverty 


Psychological problems in poverty can, in general, be viewed 
from one of two perspectives: as independent or dependent ya 
ables. Viewed as dependent variables, psychological characteris 
tics found among the poor may be studied as consequences 9» 
set of adverse environmental conditions to which the individUA - 
has been subjected over a long period of time. As independ? 
variables, the same psychological factors may be viewed as having 
contributed to the individual’s present condition. rie 

When viewing psychological factors as independent VE 
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ables, we are on somewhat insecure conceptual and empirical 
ground. To assume that psychological factors have contributed to 
an individual’s plight may be appealing in its simplicity; it is then 
an easy—but unwarranted— step to conclude that intervention 
programs should be directed towards altering the psychological 
characteristics presumed detrimental to the individual. Regard- 
less of the degree of truth in such an analysis (and there may be 
some), a more general problem is at issue here. It is often implic- 
itly assumed that internal psychological characteristics are 
causally related to important patterns of behavior. Are internal 
psychological states and behavior in fact closely related in a 
causal manner? Does a change in the internal psychological state 
produce a concomitant change in behavior—for the poor or the 
nonpoor? Answers to these questions are equivocal. For example, 
on the basis of the known association between achievement and 
school grades, a program to increase achievement motivation 
should improve school grades. One attempt to accomplish this 
end showed that achievement training increased grades for 
middle-class high school students but not for lower-class students 
(Kolb, 1965). For most dispositional traits, little or no attempt 
has been made to observe their relation to some specifiable be- 
havior. Even less is known about the relation between individual 
py notayin change and subsequent social change. Without nch 
nowledge we are unable to affirm that changing a particu d. 
Sychological disposition would have utility for the poor, re d 
ess of how attractive such an analysis may e in persons inch 
toward a psychological interpretation of poverty. 

Much dé véhologith research in poverty has been ome 
with the processes by which the sychological and social smor 
ment produce a particular set of behaviors. Given the age o 
a particular set of psychological characteristics. rege ^ idual's 

enesis—their consequences upon other aspects of the indivi » 1 
ife (e.g., success in school) can also be examined. An ck. a 
the first approach is the recent theoretical and em ed papi had 
the processes of cognitive socialization in early childhood an 
reschool period. ; 
1 It should be noted here that the major share of pusologkel 
research in many areas of poverty has been directed pen s aey- 
ing children. This emphasis is understandable., M "à psyc 
logical theories, though startin| from different. ee pov 
tions, agree that experience and early pono levelo pent, 
ie., early socialization, are crucial for later be ndn 
earlier intervention and training hold greater possibi y ol Een. 
ducing successful change than similar attempts iade ater, zA 
thusiasm for such early intervention programs should be tempere 
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by the recent discussion that pointed out the limitations of such 
approaches (Kohlberg, 1968). 

We should not overlook, in our emphasis on childhood so- 
cialization, the contribution of post-childhood experiences to per- 
sonality and behavior. In Langner's Midtown Manhattan study 
(Langner & Michael, 1963), stress factors in adulthood were 
more strongly related to an individual's current mental health 
risk than were childhood stress factors. And Norma Haan (1964) 
has reported that early childhood social status had only a minor 
effect on adult ego functioning, while ego functioning was sig- 
nificantly associated with adult social status and achieved mobil- 
ity. These data suggest that social learning may not be as per- 
vasive and permanent over time as frequently assumed. 

One unfortunate consequence of the unquestioned accep- 
tance of the primacy of early childhood influences on later person- 
ality and behavior is the belief that personality structure and 
motivational patterns are resistant to elanige. McClelland (1965) 
has demonstrated that achievement motivation of adults can be 
increased, and there is no reason to believe that other aspects of 
adult personality cannot similarly be changed if appropriate 
training and subsequent environmental support are provided. `, 

If we are serious about producing change in an individual's 
skills and psychological traits, perhaps emphasis should be di- 
rected toward elements of the social and environmental systems 
other than the individual himself. The most pervasive, probably 
most affectively intense, and thus most powerful, components el 
environmental influences on the individual are likely to be infor- 
mal or noninstitutional: the family, social groups, peers, neigi 
bors, community, etc. These social factors exert strong influence 
upon an individual's behavior. Producing desired behavior 1 
one's “relevant others" is probably as important in producing B 
maintaining individual change as efforts directed solely towar 
the individual himself. Rosenthal's demonstration of the effects 
of changing teacher’s expectancy on children’s school we. 
mance is a case in point (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968). . i 
Synanon organization's method of treating drug addiction m$" 
be taken as an impressive real-life example of the crucial impo 
tance of group support, status in the group, role expectations; oe 
community structure in producing extensive changes in overt 


havior and self-concept. In sum, psychological factors should n^. . 


We must 
ired an 
provide 


be conceptualized as if they existed in social isolation. 
remember that behavior patterns are most efficiently acqu 
effectively maintained when surrounding social forces 
support and reinforcement. ; 
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Poverty as a Psychological Concept 


We sometimes tend to forget that poverty generally is defined 
economically rather than psychologically. Using cost-of-living 
indices and other esoteric measures, economists are able to de- 
vise a precise cut-off point that separates the poor from the non- 
poor, the sheep from the goats as it were. However sensible this 
sharp and quantitative measure may be for economic analysis and 
for political policy-making, the economist’s concept of poverty is 
of questionable help to the psychologist. 

The first point that should be made is that the gross category 
of “poverty” is probably much too broad, even as an economic 
index. It is a commonly held view that behavior of the most ab- 
jectly poor—the most extremely under-privileged—differs from 
that of others who, though poor, nevertheless seem to share values 
and behavioral attributes with the middle-class above them, 
rather than with the abjectly poor below them. The erstwhile dis- 
tinction between the poor and the pauper indicates an awareness 
of this difference, the pauper often being thought of as apathetic 
and fatalistic. In sum, many recognize within the poverty group 
a smaller group, **the disreputable poor [Matza, 1966],” who are 
subject to severe denigration by the nonpoor as well as by others 
who may differ but little from them economically. It is clear that 
quite often discussions of poverty refer to this smaller span 
rather than to the entire one-fifth of the population alleged to fall 
below the poverty line. ; d 

If one believes that a relation exists between behavior an 
economic condition, then psychological differences should. n 
be expected if the poverty group were more finely Se ea ee ) 
according to income. Interesting data from the Srole et a P» j 
study of social class and mental illness support the view that Aa 
nificant psychological differences may exist Ad E E tin 
Periencing different relative degrees of poverty. Dilleren gs 8 
socioeconomic class into finer strata than used in most ee Tet 
Srole found that a relationship between mental illness an xia 
economic level existed even within this lower-class group. ^mp'i- 


cations are clear: for psychological LR o dpat 
2 ; oss to 
poor-nonpoor is probably too gr n the broad poverty cate- 


Psychological differences that exist withi 
Bory. T 

un second and even more basic and complex difficulty m He 
raised concerning the use of a unitary category of peny diss 
gory of people homogeneous on the oen tee qoa da d 
Consists of an extremely heterogeneous lot indeed. Having 
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characteristic in common—lack of financial resources—does nol 
necessarily imply the common possession of other characteristic 
(such as psychological traits). The poor consists of, among others 
the child and the aged, the unemployed and the unemployable, 
the vagrant and the migrant, and the physically sick as well as 
pete sick. Given the history of discrimination against the 
Negro in the United States, race is certainly an important factor 
deserving separate consideration, as no one needs reminding at 
this point in time. It is likely, for example, that the psychological 
meaning of being poor differs for blacks, who have lacked objec 
tive opportunities, as compared with whites. For whites, poverty 
may be more frequently related to personal problems of disturbed 
personality, intellectual inferiority, or motivational deficits. 

Most of the psychological studies relevant to poverty are usu- 
ally conducted with samples designated as ‘‘lower-class” accord 
ing to various indices of socio-economic status. Because such a 
global specification of the lower-class sample is frequently used, 
it is often impossible to determine whether much past research 
has any relevance at all to groups designated as “poor” by the 
economic criterion in use i Sometimes the lower-lower class 
was used in past research and sometimes apparently the upper 
lower. Since we are not dealing with a simple nor homogeneous 
population psychologically, care must always be taken to spec 
which of several poverty subgroups one is referring to. Compara: 
bility among studies may well be seriously compromised when 
such differences exist among samples. Lack of agreement among 
investigations of the poor may sometimes be more apparent than 
real because different types of groups were used for the poverty 
samples. : 

Availability of some sort of taxonomy classifying into reason 
able subgroups the varied groups of people lumped together undi 
a common economic index of poverty would be extremely use! 
Taxonomic schemes, to be most helpful to the psychologisi 
should utilize dimensions that possess behavioral significó 
and implications. One classification, suggested by Miller (1969) 
consists of two dimensions—stability of family and level o do) 
come. Combining two levels of family stability (stable-unstab i 
and two levels of income (adequate-inadequate) produces a E 
paupe called the stable poor, the strained poor, the cope™ 
skid ers, and the unstable poor. d 

Miller's taxonomy retains the use of the economic index “a 
adds to it a second, noneconomic factor, family stability, that 
given equal importance. By holding constant low economic P 
tion, classifications can be formed entirely on nonecono 


dimensions. Examples of such taxonomies are provided by U^ 
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work of Deutsch (1967) and Bernstein and Henderson (1 969). 
Deutsch constructed a “deprivation index” comprised of scores 
on several variables (e.g., parents’ aspiration for children, 
crowdedness of the house, mother's presence at breakfast, ab- 
sence of father). A low positive correlation existed between the 
deprivation index and socioeconomic class. Utility of this measure 
is shown in research demonstrating the independence of the de- 
privation index from socioeconomic class. Within a group homo- 
geneous on socioeconomic class, there was a significant correla- 
tion between scores on the deprivation index and scores on read- 
ing level for elementary school children from the slums. Bernstein 
and Herderson’s classification, again differentiating children in 
the lower socioeconomic class group, is based on the nature of 
communication patterns in the home: the degree of emphasis on 
language in the transmission of nonpersonal skills to the child 
(high or low), and degree of emphasis on language in teaching 
personal relationships (high or low). j 

It seems clear from present research trends that efforts will 
continue towards creating more differentiated and more psycho- 
logically meaningful taxonomies for studying poverty. In the 
past, research typically has simply compared the poor with the 
middle-class; future research will probably make comparisons 
more frequently among several categories of the poor. 


Specification of Intervening Processes 


To find a relationship between environment (e.g., level of 
income or socioeconomic status) and behavior is not difficult and 
has been demonstrated with a diversity of behaviors ranging from 
sexual activity to religious belief. The discovery of a relationship 
between background (i.e., poverty) and behavior is no longer very 
satisfactory as an end in itself. Much more worthwhile ia a 
derstanding of the specific variables and detailed means by i ic 
environmental conditions produce the psychological disposi pone, 
which in turn are responsible for a particular behavior. or 
merely demonstrating the existence of a relationship, vesting tors 
have progressed toward attempting to specify in geraj n ir mie 
vening processes that mediate the demonstrate: ee io! p 
between poverty and behavior. Considerable amount o! pes 
is being made in this direction, and it is safe to predict that more 


i i 1 with specific 
and more psychological research on poverty will dea 
Psychological RE and variables that intervene between 

s need be mentioned 


Poverty and behavior. Only two example 


ne ific psychological 
One significant attempt to pursue the specific psychologi 
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rocesses mediating between poverty and behavior was made by 

angner and Michael (1963) in their analysis of social class and 
mental illness. Most research has shown that the poor contribute 
disproportionately to the incidence of serious mental disorders 
such as psychoses. For purposes of analyzing the relationship be- 
tween social class and mental illness Langner and Michael devel- 
oped a model that explored the concept of stress (experienced at 
the individual level as *strain") as an intervening variable be- 
tween environment and behavior. Environmental stress factors, 
determined empirically, were shown to be positively related to 
mental illness independently of social class level. Moreover, and 
most interestingly, these uncorrelated stress factors operated in a 
simple additive way in relation to mental illness. For example, 
persons experiencing five stress factors in childhood had a higher 
probability of being judged mentally ill as adults than persons 
experiencing three stress factors, who in turn had a greater likeli- 
hood of mental illness than persons exposed to only one stress 
factor. Though a high number of stressful incidents does occur in 
the lives of the poor, the higher incidence of psychosis could not 
be explained simply by this fact. Holding constant amount of 
stress experienced. the poor still showed greater mental illness 
than the nonpoor, which is apparently accounted for by the selec- 
tive use of adaptive techniques for dealing with stress by social 
class levels. The poor seem to employ adaptive techniques that 
lead to behavior problems defined as “psychosis” whereas the 
nonpoor tend to use adaptive techniques that lead to “neurosis: 

In a series of studies, Deutsch (1967) and associates have 
attempted to determine the specific psychological mediators 3 
the relationship between social class and behavior in a differen 
area, school achievement in children. Deutsch’s research aimed at 
specifying in a detailed manner the psychological processes | 
fected by poverty— motivational, linguistic, perceptual, etc. a 
also attempted to specify which skills and abilities were reque 
to succeed in particular tasks in school. It was found that children | 
from poverty backgrounds were very retarded in language any | 
opment, upon which a great deal of school work depends. ie 
obviously, it was discovered that slum children were deficient Í 
elementary sensorimotor skills, which are basic for the devei 
ment of more complex cognitive processes. Thus, lower-t =) 
children were poorer in auditory discrimination, a skill ess | 
for reading. Moreover, the school experience was very incon e | 
with the home experience for the lower-class child; types ° à bY 
havior expected in school differ from the behavior expecte e 
lower-class parents at home. Failure experiences are likely to 
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sult, with a corresponding decrease in motivation and interest in 
school work. 

The advantage of analyses at the specific and detailed level is 
clear. When the nature of the psychological processes that medi- 
ate between poverty and inadequate school performance are 
known, then compensatory programs can be designed to accom- 
plish specifiable goals. Thus, pre-school enrichment programs 
for lower-class children need to stress language development, 
need to provide opportunity for improving elementary sensori- 
motor skills, and need to provide success experiences so that 
School is not a source of frustration. 


Intrapersonal and Situational Determinants of Behavior 


The relative contribution of psychological (intrapersonal) as 
opposed to situational factors in determining behavior is a recur- 
rent issue in the psychological study of poverty. The problem is 
often posed in terms of whether behavior patterns observed among 
the poor are due to personality of the poor (internal characteris- 
tics) or to “reality” factors, i.e., the inevitable pressures of objec- 
tive life conditions. The issue is frequently phrased in an all-or- 
none fashion, which is obviously not only an oversimplification 
but also simply wrong. Most psychologists would affirm that v 
havior is always a joint function of the external situation and : 
CM dispositions, the determination of the relative weight 

eing admittedly difficult in specific instances. : 

The trend within psychology certainly seems to be moving 
toward greater recognition of the important role played H situa- 
tional factors. Thus, for example, difference in behavior of a sin- 
gle person across situations is often greater than rt, a 
given behavior across people. Generality and eon teh Án E 
havior across situations is often not high, and much o "s ca 
served difference in a person's behavior can be poe E y 
changes in the situation or stimulus context (runn 1965). pa 
cross-cultural study of child rearing, situationa ete 
seemed to be more important determinants of the cues er's 
havior toward her children than were psychodynamic vog or 
beliefs (Minturn & Lambert, 1964). For instance, the mother ex- 
hibited less affect and warmth toward the child when the num- 


ber of persons per living unit was high. Situational debo n 
as living arrangements, family size, household composition, 
jated with variation in ma- 


Sex of child were critical factors associ 
ternal behavior. 
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The problem of internal dispositions versus situational stim- 
uli manifests itself in several forms in the psychology of poverty. 
One form is in the all-or-none sort of interpretation or re-interpre- 
tation of a given set of findings. A set of behaviors that has been 
observed to occur among the poor is interpreted, on the one hand, 
as being due entirely to internal psychological dispositions pos- 
sessed by the poor. And, on the other hand, other persons totally 
deny that any role is played by internal psychological character- 
istics, claiming instead that environmental conditions constitute 
the single causal factor. 

The presumed inability to delay gratification (impulse 
following) by the poor can be taken as a good case in point. Sev- 
eral clusters of behavior patterns attributed to the poor have been 
interpreted as reflecting a personality trait or preference for im- 
mediate gratification: greater premarital sexual experience 
among the poor (Kinsey, Pomeroy, & Martin, 1948); lower edu 
cational attainment (Straus, 1962); lack of financial savings and 
the pattern of consumption (Schneider and Lysgaard, 1953). Let 
us assume for purpose of discussion that agreement can be 
reached on the assertion that the poor and the middle-class do 
differ on the set of behaviors listed above. Even so, the meaning of 
the behavior, that is, the alleged causal basis of the behavion 
often takes one of two extremes. In one instance, a personality 
trait may be posited as the causal force; the poor are seen as mM 
pulsive” because of a trait of character. In the second instance, 
behavior may be attributed to the inevitable pressures of envirorr 
mental forces, pressures that presumably would produce the same 
effect on most people living under similar conditions. k 

. Miller, Riessman, and Seagull (1965) take the latter tach 
pointing out many alternative explanations for the alleged im 
pulsiveness of the poor. Most of their explanations are in terms i 
situational pressures. For example, although statistics show thé 
lower-class adolescents leave school earlier, this may not indicat 
inability to defer gratification. The school, with its middle? 
structure, probably is less enjoyable for the lower-class stu te 
and of less relevance to his future employment prospects. M 
over, economic problems make it more likely that the lower-¢ Pr 
youngster will be forced to leave school. Furthermore, on 
mental studies of ability to delay gratification have not oD 
social class differences, though both social classes respon ua 
situational variables such as trustworthiness of the experimen ly 
Miller et al. conclude that the poor are not “psychodynami ar 
constrained” to prefer immediate gratification; insteac; Oe 
rean g factors can parsimoniously account for the same 

avior. 
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Asthe example demonstrates, even if objective differences in 
behavior can be shown to exist between the poor and the nonpoor, 
positing an internal psychological state to explain the behavior 
may be unnecessary. Among alternative explanations for the be- 
havior are situational factors that impinge in a similar manner 
upon all people living under conditions of poverty. A person's be- 
havior may represent, then, the most rational and realistic (and 
perhaps the only) response that could be made under conditions 
of pressure from his environment. 

Another form taken by the situational versus intra-individual 
problem is methodological. In this version of the issue, alleged 
psychological differences between the poor and the nonpoor are 
minimized or discounted as being invalid because situational 
variables contribute differentially to the observed performance of 
the two groups. Intelligence testing can be used as an ideal case 
in point. Results of intelligence tests tend to show quite consis- 
tently that children from poverty backgrounds score lower than 
children from the middle-class. These data, in themselves, have 
not been in dispute; but whether these data really do indicate true 
differences in intelligence (leaving aside for the moment what in- 
telligence means)—that is, whether the tests are valid for the poor 
—certainly has been in dispute. Allison Davis (1948) many years 
ago pointed out that intelligence tests, like the institution of the 
school itself, have a heavily middle-class bias. Thus, intelligence 
tests tend to be composed of items whose language and content 
are more common and familiar in the experience of the middle- 
class child, who tends often to have taken tests similar in content 
and similar in emphasis on speed. Middle-class children are apt to 
have had more practice at test-taking and to have greater knowl- 
edge of the optimal strategy to follow for obtaining high spa in 
test-taking. Instructions. employing middle-class Lede an ogy 
may not be understood by lower-class children, who are " ely 4 
be poor readers. Also, the test-giver is usually a middle-class per 
son with whom the lower-class test-taker is likely to have less rap- 
port and whom he will be less motivated to please, which " eid 
that test-taking is a social situation. All these factors and ot ob 
have been shown to affect performance on intelligence tests an 
other types of tests as well. ply that aan onal influ- 


These comments are meant to im 
ences may differ in the case of the poor and the nonpoor, and that 


these situational influences may be TIDENE n Hoe vd ha 
sults in addition to the real level of the individual’s hypo 


C; 1 [IH e SÉ 
EIL R ee eries of experiments, Haggard (1954) 


In a very impressive s perim a | (195. 
nenad. the Tinflbrenice of simple situational variables in quite 
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a rigorous way. In three one-hour training periods, seve 
dred eleven-year-old lower-class boys received practice ir 
tests. In addition, positive motivation was enhanced by; 
rapport with the examiner and by giving rewards for don 
Providing the children with only this very limited amoun 
struction and practice produced significant and quite dramat 
creases in scores on intelligence tests. E 
The example given with intelligence testing can. 
alized to any instance in which, due to differences in rapport 
the examiner, understanding of instructions, level of motiva 
familiarity with the measuring devices and procedure, an 
similar factors, the resultant data on performance may not indi 
true differences in underlying psychological structure bel 
poor and the nonpoor, but reflect instead artifactual d 
due to the unequal weight of known and unknown si 
factors. EV 
The psychic versus situational alternatives are ofi 
cussed in terms of “psychological” versus “‘reality”’ factors; 
only confuses the issue by assuming that there is an ol 
reality uninfluenced by cognitive and perceptual process 
truth no doubt lies somewhere between the polar ex 
intra-individual and situational; the problem of research i 
ty is to determine the relative importance of individual ant 
tional factors in accounting for a particular behavioi 
psychological dispositions may be of paramount impo 
determining some behaviors; situational and stimulus faci 
doubtless of predominant influence in other behaviors. 

_ Research stressing situational factors holds the adv: 
being particularly appropriate for understanding pov 
vironmental conditions of deprivation are certainly of gr 
trality in the life of the poor. The situational approach 
the advantage of suggesting that changes ought to be mac 
environment or social structure in order effectively to 
behavior. Changing long-enduring psycho-dynamic stri 
individuals is likely to appear more difficult to accomplish: 
changing environmental conditions, and thus less likely to 
programs of action by society. 


The Culture of Poverty—An Equivocal Concept | 


] The concept of “culture of poverty” has gained P 
within recent years, being particularly emphasized in th V 
of social anthropologists conducting research among tA 
(Gladwin, 1961; Lewis, 1966). The culture of poverty, 9 
precisely, the subculture of poverty, refers to a way of 
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sign for living that is handed down across generations. Oscar 
Lewis (1966) states that slum children have acquired the basic 
values and attitudes of their subculture by the age of six or seven. 
The culture of poverty concept accounts for the behavior of the 
poor by positing a system of values different from the middle-class 
in many (but not all) respects—a normative system that is self- 
perpetuating. The culture of poverty supposedly transcends so- 
cial, racial, regional, and even national differences: the poor are 
expected to be much the same the world over. 

Oscar Lewis identifies 70 traits comprising the culture of 
poverty; the most important ones for our purpose are the values 
and character structure of the individual. The most frequently 
mentioned psychological themes referred to by the culture of 
poverty concept are: strong feelings of fatalism and belief in 
chance, strong present time orientation and short time perspec- 
tive, impulsiveness or inability to delay present gratification or 
plan for the future, concrete rather than abstract thinking pro- 
cesses and concrete verbal behavior, feelings of inferiority, accep- 
tance of aggression and illegitimacy, and authoritarianism. 

Several criticisms can be raised against the concept of cul- 


ture of poverty. For one thing, behavior cannot be equated with 


values. In other words, simply because a person behaves a certain 
1 do so or does so because of his 


way does not mean he desires to c : 
beliefs or values. Another problem is that the concept is tautologi- 
cal; values inferred from behavior are used to explain the same 
behavior. To be useful for explaining behavior, values should be 
measured independently of the behavior to be explained, other- 


wise no advantage can be claimed for the gratuitous labeling of 


behavior. Another difficulty is that the concept of gute impijes 
a certain degree of homogeneity and consensus, certainly a matte: 


for empirical investigation. $ 

AD this point, in us examine available data to nn 
whether consistent differences do in fact exist between i à poor 
and nonpoor in areas of personality and values covere t pu 
concept of culture of poverty. Elsewhere, I Banner es M inm 
able empirical data on several personality concomitants o a y 
(Allen, 1970). It was concluded that for many widely agi per: 
sonality correlates of poverty, data are ambiguoni a ede ^ 
overwhelmingly nonsupportive at worst. For examp ^ a view 
relevant research leads to the conclusion that: the hypo hes "el 
Shorter time perspective among the poor has not era por 
strated; the poor are not less inclined to delay imime iess 
valued goals for the sake of greater future gains; t ag ie d 
more responsive to concrete (material) incentives than e n ^ d 
poor; systematic data are inadequate concerning diffe 
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self-concept between lower- and middle-class groups. 

From a review of available data, then, one must conclude 
that many presumed relationships between personality character- 
istics and poverty simply are not supported by results of reliable 
research. This statement should not be taken so strongly as to 
suggest a firm and final conclusion. Many available studies suffer 
from methodological shortcomings and often do not investigate 
the group of extremely poor who might be most likely to manifest 
differences with the middle-class. On the other side of the coin, 
evidence alleging the existence of differences between the poor and 
nonpoor has often been based on data obtained from a single 
family by self-report or through participant observation. For 
reasons too obvious to enumerate, broad conclusions about the 
culture of poverty based on such evidence should be viewed with 
extreme caution bordering on skepticism. 

It must not be overlooked that in areas of personality that do 
show an association between personality and poverty the relation- 
ship is often quite weak. When data are reported in percent of 
respondents agreeing or disagreeing with an item, a difference of 
about ten percent is frequently found between poverty and 
middle-class groups. Correlations between personality scales and 
socio-economic class are also typically low, Sewell and Hallers 
(1956) correlation of .25 between socio-economic class and the 
California Personality Test being typical for well-controlled 
studies. Neither should we lose sight of the fact that even when 
statistical significance is obtained, overlap between groups 5 
usually fairly large. 

On the more specific question of whether the poor share on 
mon values with the rest of society, there has also been empirica 
dispute. Some investigators point to evidence of the acceptance i 
a common value system in some areas by the middle-class and by 
the poor: Goode (1960) on illegitimacy; and Taft (1950) on juve 
nile delinquency. Other investigators have concluded that va x 
differences are not shared between classes: Hyman (1953) on ? 
titudes and aspirations; Henriques (1953) on illegitimacy; ant 
Miller (1958) on delinquency. Rodman (1963) proposed a wa 
resolving these contradictory conclusions by the concept of t di 
lower-class “value-stretch.” He suggests that while the poor 
not abandon the general values of society, at the same timc 2 | 
additional or alternate set of values is developed. In other wo j 
the general values of society are stretched to afford an adjust? kr 
to the situation of the poor, resulting in the existence ofa MES, 
range of values than found in the middle-class. The value-st 
concept is useful in preventing an oversimplified either-or f 
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ceptualization, and again points to a limitation of the concept of 
culture of poverty. 


Psychology of People or Psychology of the Poor? 


Under this final and rather odd heading I should like to make 
some comments on empirical research in poverty, and raise a 
question concerning alternative strategies for psychological re- 
search relevant to poverty. 

First, it must be stated that the quality of much psychological 
research in the area of poverty is deficient even when examined 
with charity. Many studies in the field are anecdotal and observa- 
tional, and do not warrant consideration in assessing the current 
state of scientific knowledge in the area—except perhaps for their 
value in suggesting hypotheses. Among the more systematic 
studies, failure to provide controls for obvious confounding effects 
(such as for intelligence and for social class of the examiner), 
small and nonrepresentative samples, and measuring instruments 
of dubious validity within the middle class—not to mention valid- 
ity across classes—are not at all uncommon. Many studies have 
made sweeping generalizations on the basis of unsystematic ob- 
servation and unwarranted inferences concerning psychological 
determinants of observed behavior. To wound a metaphor, my 
intentions in these assertions are not to throw out the ew clean 
babies with the flood of dirty bath water, but to call attention to 
the paucity and quality of systematic knowledge about an impor- 
tant subject. ^ 

Apparently a process of leveling an r 
respect: tó reser dal Many findings continue to be accepted 
as valid in the face of data that are ambiguous at best and over- 
whelmingly contradictory at worst, as noted in the E on 
"culture of poverty." There seems to be a psychologica d 
dency— perhaps not unique to social scientists nor to data in this 
area—to sharpen the findings supporting one s “i anata apa 
and to ignore or forget findings that are discrepant. The ten “ya 
to simplify and bring order from chaotic esl id is a 
Standable. But when considering possible courses 0! po ad. ie 
action, it is particularly incumbent upon us to take a lon ei Hi : 
jective look at available data with as great a degree of ireecom 


from the influence of preconceptions as possible. 


is curi inding a slight difference between 
It is curious too that upon finding a slig EA e A 


Poverty and nonpoverty groups we often emphasize tat : 
instead of Stress the ERN larger degree of similarity. Su 
hohn, Murray, and Schneider (1953) have said that every man i 


sharpening occurs with 
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certain respects is like all other men, like some other men, and 
like no other man. When reading the psychological literature in 
this area with a critical eye, one begins to believe that the psycho- 
logical similarity of the poor man to other men may be greater 
than we have tended to think, and that differences when found are 
less striking than often supposed. Perhaps a question that should 
be cause for perplexity is why psychological characteristics of the 
poor are not even more distinctive than they apparently are. In 
this regard, an attempt to categorize the proportion of common 
cultural experiences among the poor and nonpoor might be il- 
luminating; more commonality might be manifest than one would 
at first expect. 


Some Implications from Basic Psychological Theory 


Concerning strategies for psychological research in poverty, 
it seems unnecessary to affirm that we can learn about the poor 
by studying the poor themselves. Yet it may also be true that in 
the long run our understanding of poverty can be most enhance 
by development of basic psychological theory and data. The poor, 
after all, are not a species apart. Many examples could be given 
to support the contention that advances in general psychology 
might in the long run make more important contributions to the 
understanding of a social problem than direct research on the 
problem itself. (It should also be said that research in poverty a” 
and has enriched basic psychological theories.) ) 

Since the necessity of direct research on the poor presumably 
needs no defense, I shall therefore emphasize the importance c 
general psychological theory and research for furthering out m 
derstanding of poverty. Take as an example one very signilicel 
trend that has occurred with psychology during the past deca? 
the greater emphasis now given to cognitive processes. Previous » 
cognitive processes received little attention relative to motivation 
processes, both in general psychological research and in n 
class research. Thus, in the past, studies typically have attemp n 
to find differences between lower-and middle-class children n 
aggression, dependency, conscience development, and the n 
Much of the earlier emphasis stemmed from the pervasive 
fluence of psychoanalysis, a motivational theory. The pen Re 
clearly is swinging away from preoccupation with motiva 
processes toward an increased interest in cognition; manifest 
tions of this trend are also evident in research on poverty. , Jan- 

The increased interest within general psychology 1? ping 
guage, the nature of intelligence, and cognitive factors in lear t 


has been reflected in research in poverty. That language; though | 


| 


a qu 
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and learning are very closely interrelated is becoming quite clear, 
and holds important implications for understanding the effect of 
poverty on one’s behavior. 

Basic psychological research has demonstrated too that the 
human organism is highly malleable and strongly affected by 
transactions with its environment, especially in the early years of 
childhood. Hence, early experience is of extraordinary impor- 
tance in determining the course of a child’s cognitive development. 
Awareness of the importance of early sensorimotor stimulation on 
cognitive and intellectual growth has led to a great deal of re- 
search in poverty, and has inspired the creation of programs de- 
signed to provide compensating experiences for the inadequate 
perceptual and cognitive stimulation found in homes of the poor. 
A variety of pre-school enrichment programs of the “head start 
variety has been one practical outgrowth of research interest in 
cognition and cognitive development. 

The example above could be supplemented by many others 
to document the contention that basic findings in psychology 
have important implications for understanding behavior of the 
poor. While research with the poor should continue vigorously, 
we should stay alert to opportunities for applying basic findings 
and theory from all areas of psychology to the problems of parer 
ty. Using basic psychological theory in research on poverty entalis 
much more than a rigid and literal transfer of existing pen to 
the field of poverty research. Obtaining optimal tdo pon m 
basic psychological theory is not a simple or straightforwar P^ $ 
For the purpose of rendering a theory useable for research in 
poverty, considerable skill and imagination are Pu s cg M Sf 
tionalizing and translating theoretical constructs an nic Men 
mining the configuration and relative weight of variables 
utilized in a different empirical context. n poe. 

In terms of the knowledge required to guide nd cam dnd 
cial change more effectively, available psychological theory lete 
data at this point must obviously be declared 2 NLIS máy u 
Further understanding of the complex Pr or Ea, 


dependent u i d understanding : 
pon increased un: k j 
and in particular upon empirical and theoretical advances in un 


derstanding the problems of the relation between environment— 
in the broadest sense of the term—and behavior. 
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Poverty Research in the Seventies 
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The sixties have been a terrifying decade for this nation. Con- 
sensus, pluralism, affluence, and good-will—all have proven slo- 
gans rather than descriptions; panaceas, not strategies; blinding, 
not mind-opening. Instead of consensus, we have deep conflict; 
pluralism decomposes to reveal profound differences in power; 
affluence turns out to be maldistributed and inadequate for our 
needs, unless we constrict wants; the attempts to overcome racial 
and class discriminations encounter deep antagonisms rather 


than a reservoir of good will. 


The Sixties—A Decade of Scorching Revelations 

. Social scientists have not escaped similarly scorching revela- 
tions. As the nation learned about poverty, social scientists learned 
about themselves. First, was the wry ismay that it took non- 
academics to introduce this nation to the facts and the scandal of 
poverty amid affluence. Second, was the much more disturbing 
discovery that our data were skimpy, Our theory inadequate, and 
our perspectives not sharpened by the North light of pure objec- 


tivity but molded by our convictions. 1 ) 
As this volume demonstrates, the data upon which generali- 


zations are wrought are indeed very scanty. Not only do they often 


collide with each other, but they are based on studies of restricted, 
constricted situations—which should impede extending their 
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sovereignty to life as it is lived rather than experimented upon in 
the laboratory. The experience of the sixties should have chas- 
tened us to realize how little we know about the root facts of 
human existence—whether economic, political, social, or psy- 
chological. Ignorance, not codified knowledge, is our state— 
hopefully, not our destiny. 

The inadequacy of theory has been the recurring theme of 
this volume in its reassertion of the significance of the situation, 
rather than only the psyche, in behavior. Fashions in social sci- 
ence and in politics one-sidedly emphasize one or the other of 
these elements of the human condition. The theme of the culture 
of poverty became the theoretical support for a political program 
of motivation for jobs without the assurance of jobs for trainees. 
Despite the awareness that academic disciplines are conveniences 
rather than universalities or moral imperatives, we continue to 
generalize in terms of limited sets of variables which have been 
packaged within a particular discipline. (In this volume some 
healthy departures from this practice are visible.) 

Perhaps most striking in the sixties was the attack upon the 
presumed objectivity and neutrality of social scientists and other 
academicians and professionals. Universities and their faculties 
were charged with serving as the guardians of the (liberal) estab- 
lishment. Expertness was seen as mainly at the service of power 
elites; advocacy planning, where experts openly and consciously 
commit themselves to working in the interests of disadvantaged 
groups, emerged as a repudiation of neutrality. Where one stoo 
in terms of political attitudes affected where one could make stud- 
ies—low-income communities were dubious about researchers 
researching them unless they had some confidence in the outloo 
of the researchers. Social scientists are not impermeable and mn 
sulated; their genius as well as their failure comes from their pt 
meability with the world around them. Acting as though this were 
not the case distorts us. 

The questioning of the goal of integration—no longer T 

arded as the hi i both bladk 
g s the high ground on which one could move, hat 
and white, as both researcher and citizen—made us aware t á 
our perceptions, feelings, and desires affected our “scientific oul 
look." The heady moment before Vietnam and before Blac 
Power when our scientific and citizen roles coincided, when W 
could believe that we could improve the society as We perform if 
our flourishing scientific work, was short indeed. Divisions à 
political aims unfolded, the ease of change proved illusory, mo 
became tight, and our social concerns as intellectual issues e 
poorly absorbed through the toughened hides of the acade! 
disciplines. (Even in this issue, social psychologists seem to 
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to prove themselves worthy of that title by writing articles in the 
systematic vein of their discipline, though they are highly critical 
of the work and perspectives that they review.) 


Looking Toward the Seventies 


I write this harsh postmortem only partly because of my feel- 
ings of despair and rage at the sixties. (I do not share the fashion- 
able view of the sixties as having no positive importance; no in- 
deed.) I feel that we social scientists can/should do better in the 
seventies. I will not attempt what is needed—a full-scale analysis 
of what the seventies are likely to be and the issues that are raised 
for social scientists who recognize their aim is to change the soci- 
ety as well as to understand it. (At the end of the sixties, I have 
come back to Marx's formulation; during the hopeful mid-sixties, 
I used to say that now that we are changing society, we also had 
better learn to understand it. Some of that understanding became 
more painful than I thought it would.) Rather, I will pick up 
several issues of perspectives which should affect research in 
the seventies. 


The Issue—Not Poverty but Inequality 


First, I would repeat what I and many others have tireleniy 
(but with little effectiveness) said through the sixties. The issue is 
inequality, not poverty. To say poverty implies a fairly fixed t 
defined by some pretentiously scientific standards, to which Ps 
families should be brought. Inequality asserts that the issue is the 
relative position of individuals. Therefore, it forces attention to 
the relationships and relativities of different groups in mopiety. 
We can discuss poverty by discussing the poor alone; we E ana 
discuss inequality without discussing the better-off. I ARA a 
point the consequences of the shift in terms, but I haet cid 
strong feeling that if one is concerned with inequality pcr D 
poverty, different issues and different ways of studying o 


emerge. i 
^ should not be necessary to say to social payobologists that 

inequality is not an economic issue. But there does seem real 
little research on the interaction of high and low ioe ‘i, ists 
life situations. Are they changing? For some reason, psycho H eir 
seem to believe that historical change is of no E eai » 
work. In a devotion to the universals of psyche and be HERS giel 
demic psychologists have been uninterested in how de de) as a 

avior changes over relatively long time-periods (a deca d 

"Pamela Roby an ied to develop an analysis of the dimensions an 

facts of sinl nci =e ‘The Future of nequi, ieee Hehe Decks, 19 
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result, at least in part, of large social changes. Psychol 
little interested in time series of human behavior becau: 
excessive concern with the non-time (and non-cultural?) 
That is at least how one non-psychologist sees the field. 

I hope that a concern with inequality would lead to € 
study changes in social interactions over time and to disc 
factors involved in making for changes. There is some little 
between Erik Erikson and Robert Lifton, on one hand, a 
tory is bunk," on the other; academic psychologists should 
for a place to plunk their flag. 


A Mobility Model Downgrades the Poor 


Second, the goals of national efforts are in conflict 
conflict extends to social scientists. Is the goal “changing 
tunity” or “changing conditions"? Much of the anti-pov 
fort of the sixties was aimed at increasing opportunity, es 
for the young, particularly through education. The pro 
individual social mobility was the objective. A much hi 
of movement out of poverty ranks would be acceptable 
those left behind were as poorly off as before. Opening 
the objective, not lifting floors so that no one is in dire 
stances. 

Many of us have accepted the mobility motif withou 
ating it. This perspective accepts the society fundamentally 
seeks to get the disprivileged into the higher economic ley 
at a more rapid rate. A counter perspective accentuates the 
tance of improving the conditions of those at the botton 
left behind in the social mobility race, and even sometimi 
for the importance of changing the values of society rath 
trying to give more people a better start in the race to am. 

My strong suspicion is that many of us have absor 
mobility model and that it affects the kind of research that 
and the way we go about it. My guess is that the mobility 
encouraged social scientists to downgrade the strengths al 
bility of the poor. I may be wrong about this, but ] am CO 
in any case that social scientists have to become more 


what their own perspectives are and how they are being. 
others. ‘ 


Recognizing Limits of Remediation Policies 
Third, we have to be willing to recognize the limit 
remediation policies of this country. The so-called “welfé 
policies and education, as the major vehicle of social mo 
as the mid-wife of a meritocracy where merit achieves 105; 
ward, may not be as effective in producing redistribu 
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lessened inequality as was commonly thought to be the situation 
in the sixties. Since the kinds of policy implications that the 
researcher thinks about effect the nature of his research (choice of 
problems, angle of analysis), it is important to be open to a wider 
range of action implications than we have been. 


Reallocating Academic Disciplines 


Fourth, should we not begin to think seriously about the 
recutting of academic disciplines? Is social psychology best de- 
veloped by thinking of it as intrinsically connected to academic 
psychology rather than to sociology or economics? Or, as part of 
a new discipline that is struggling to emerge—which is about 
urban studies and political economy? Or as part of action fields, 
like education, in which the core is a concern with a set of social 
problems or issues rather than with a methodology? My suspicion 
is that deep changes are taking place in the field of socia p. 
chology but that these changes in practice have not permeate the 
training and location of social psychologists. _ 

In the sixties, social scientists apparently jumped from the 
laboratory and the clipboard to the corridors of power. The whiff 
of the top was intoxicating—at least until we learned how lon 
those corridors were and how difficult to influence those at the en 
of the passageway. We should also have learned the limits of what 
we had to offer and how in turn we were often manipulated. ; 

In the seventies, we should refrain from providing a ccm 
lor, nor a beautifying of, programs that cannot work. We s OW 
help uncover and refine the important values for society. e 
Should assess the possibilities and the limits of governmen : 
policies and actions. We should alert ourselves and the ps 
the things that government cannot do and which we as a nati 
yet must do for ourselves. 


Examining Ourselves 


f The seventies will require 
Tom social scientists than they ex . ` 
now clear that the issues are not only those of integrating the poor 


and the discriminated into society but changing that. prn 
the same time. Our unclarity about our own hich agg is 
vates the faulty data and limited generalizations te Pe 
Social science. But better data and generalizationi will no 

Solve our problems. We have also to examine ourselves. 


more complicated pers ectives 
hibited in the sixties. For it 1s 
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standing how Negro self-evaluation and task performance is a eu ‘ Mtn 
reinforcement parameters such as type, source, and Doer an I pin : 
The role of such research in broadening the focus of the SRS mode 


monistic to a multidimensional conception is also discussed. 


BLANK, MARION. Implicit assumptions underlying preschool intervention 
programs. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26 (2), 15-33. 


i i f the efforts that 

i i the assumptions underlying many o! the 
NOS UU. Eus of preschool education for the "egeo 
child. In particular, attention is directed to Do A orervention aic 
all enrichment, perceptual training, and language ate d dl 
the framework of the latter panied à heed ed A A o b pre a 5 

thor is described. À 

eL ed eol programs based upon delineated testable hypotheses 


before effective methods of intervention can be implemented. 
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CAZDEN, COURTNEY B. The situation: A neglected source of social class 
differences in language use. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26 (2), 35-60. 


Lower class children have been described as having less language or a dif- 
ferent language than their middle class peers. Both descriptions are discussed 
and found inadequate. The alternative proposed is that at any moment a child 
selects certain linguistic options as a function of the situation as he perceives it 
on the basis of his past experience. A review is presented of research on child 
language which includes aspects of the speech situation as independent vari- 
ables—topic, task, listener(s), or characteristics of the interaction. Finally, im- 
plications for education are raised. 


GURIN, GERALD, & GURIN, PATRICIA. Tope theory in the study 
of poverty. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26 (2), 83- 04. 


The experimental literature on expectancy change and performance effects 

of expectancy is examined for its relevance for poverty interventions. M 

orting the view that success experiences and reality changes can be 5 to 

heighten personal expectancies and motivation, these experimental Hte: les con- 

flict with psychological theories that emphasize “dee paolo A esu] 

they are more consistent with theories that stress reality constraints an i " 
to alter the life conditions of the poor. Nonetheless, complexities in these stu 


ies highli i idvocates 
ies highlight psychological problems that must be confronted even by a 

of streictural institutional attacks on poverty. They suggest [aoo Akat 
personal expectancies do not always change when objective pi ae ae 


es noted in typical experimental 
Bep a eria of shifts in the person’s basic sense of self- 


not necessarily stable nor indic f 

confidence; BET do they automatically lead to behavioral E cet 
the relevance of the expectancy literature 1s limited by an o vem Son, 
which points to individual mobility and neglects the import 


GUTTENTAG, MARCIA. Group cohesiveness, «mic organization, and 


poverty. Journal of Social Issues, 1 : 
show that in cohesive groups, 


E i tal and field studies of groups si ^ Y 
NES productive, receive more individual Siri hag ssa 
standing from each other, and seem to be freer ms IDs common threat 
Cohesiveness increases when group. members perce cohesiveness declines when 
and the possibility of cooperative action to reduce it; 
individuals can achieve goals through in of 
cohesiveness entails stronger definitions pos The religious and ethnic 
tinctions between group and non-group members. . have ideologies which 
groups which have survived poverty without Sepia bs : 
stress the differences between group and end ionic ‘and by independent 
communal control over educational and socia institutions, * 1 lcs distinctions 
taxing power. The growth of ethnic ideology under TRES SOC iti effects of co- 
between poor and non-poor members of the group. The pose ad egalat 
hesiveness among the poor, organized along prio Hoes; are Deiane agen 
the negatives of sharpened group boundaries. 


MILLER, S. M. Poverty research in the seventies. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 
26 (2), 169-173. 


The sixties have been a terrifying decade for this nation. Consensus, plu- 
ralism, affluence, and good-will—all have proven slogans rather than descrip- 
tions; panaceas, not strategies; blinding, not mind-opening. Instead of consen- 
sus, we have deep conflict; pluralism decomposes to reveal profound differences 
in power; affluence turns out to be mal-distributed and inadequate for our 
needs, unless we constrict wants; the attempts to overcome racial and class 
discriminations encounter deep antagonisms rather than a reservoir of good 
will. Social scientists have not escaped similarly scorching revelations. As the 
nation learned about poverty, social scientists learned about themselves. First, 
was the wry dismay that it took non-academics to introduce this nation to the 
facts and the scandal of poverty amid affluence. Second, was the much more dis- 
turbing discovery that our data are skimpy, our theory inadequate, and our 
perspectives not sharpened by the north light of pure objectivity but molded by 
convictions. 


RAINWATER, LEE. The problem of lower class culture. Journal of Social Issues, 
1970, 26 (2), 133-148. 


Lower class behavior has been analyzed from the perspective ofa Cu 
sub-culture (Allison Davis, Walter Miller, Oscar Lewis) or as a inanifesration ei 
blocked opportunities for achievement in terms of goals and dc ee 
are essentially conventional and shared with the larger society (Parsons, ve 
ton, Cloward and Ohlin). Data from a long term participant gis andy 
of an all-Negro public housing project suggest a synthesis of these | we vewn 
which emphasizes on the one hani the conventionality of the apn qi 
lower class people and on the other hand, the development of subcultura 


niques for coping with and living in a world which makes achievement of those 
aspirations impossible. 
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The Activists’? Corner 


Nevitt Sanford 
The Wright Institute, Berkeley 
in undergraduate education all 


al kind—the kind that expands 
g—but the following is the 


This column has been interested 
along, particularly in the development 
the personality and gives self-understandin 
first paper on this subject to come in. 

Dr. Lenore Borzak, who tells us here about a course designed to 
promote development in the area of ego identity, is Director of Freshman 
Composition at Kendall College, Evanston, Illinois. She had the help of 
Dr. Jean B. Carlson, a University of Illinois PhD, who teaches psychol- 


ogy at Kendall. 


Freeing Women to Become People 
Lenore Borzak 


r themselves. But the time is at 
n no longer drown out 
plete. 


It has barely begun, the search of women foi 
hand when the voices of the feminine mystique ca. 
the inner voice that is driving women on to become com 

These are the closing remarks of Betty Friedan's The Feminine 


Mystique, prophetically published in 1963. Now, seven years later, 
hich have followed is 


the impact of those words and many others w 

just beginning to be felt and understood. We are, in the United 

States, experiencing what may be our first bloodless revolution— 

the revolution of women to assert themselves, to define themselves 

as human beings, to understand the roles they have undertaken in 
in the future. It is no 


the past and the goals they will be selecting 1 
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coincidence that nearly every major magazine in the country i 
the past four months has had either a cover story or a featur 
article on the new emergence of the American woman. It was ne 
coincidence either that we, as two American women, decided te 
examine, in a one month Interim course,' the issues which h 
lately been raised by this "revolution." We weren't nearly so pro 
phetic as Friedan, however, since when we planned the course i 
the spring of 1969 we had no idea that six months later when we 
met to prepare a syllabus, we would not only be overwhelmed by 
the amount of newly published material on the subject but alse 
staggered by how these stirrings we had only vaguely sensed wen 
reverberating throughout the country. One of the class pro 
during the one-month course (January 5-30, 1970, 4 credit 
involved each student's keeping a journal of clippings from news 
papers and magazines that pertained to women. We ex’ a 
thin spiral notebook with several articles; instead nearly every 0 
of our 20 students presented us with Auge scrapbooks, accom. 
pried by apologies for what they'd missed. And that was just 0 
month! 

The foregoing has certainly indicated what we feel is arnai 
about the topic of women in the United States. But the big word it 
colleges these days is relevancy, and it is to this that we realy 
want to address ourselves. It is of course handy if a course € 
with current topics; but this is not synonymous with its b 
relevant. We feel that our one-month seminar (entitled “Wome! 
the Second Sex?") was both current and relevant. This is bec 
we confronted our students with materials, ideas, issues, 
questions that forced them (and us) to examine their own 
tudes in relation to how they feel about themselves as women f 


experience. This self-examination is really what the course 
all about, and, in a larger sense, what all education invoWe 
Changing attitudes toward oneself, increasing awareness, €Xf 
ing the possibilities of what it means to be a woman, 

what is irrelevant—all of this was going on. 


"During the "Interim" at Kendall ke and faculty # 
bat tedeh QN EE A Si College, students take a 
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The Interim Course 


We began by deciding how we could bring together two 
ferent perspectives for a truly int course. M 
league, Dr D Carlson, is a ps . trained in the 
sciences and concerned with human behavior as it is 
one's self imagi and in the view of the individual in 
others; while T am an English instructor, 
human behavior as it is portrayed in literature. The 
selected therefore reflected both ives: t 
ranged according to five topics which we 
for three weeks, meeting four and sometimes five 
in two-to-three hour sessions, The first concern 
the biological nature of women, raising such 
anatomy destiny?” and “Are there innate 
men and women and/or inherent — -= can 


culine and feminine?” Here, as in each of the five 
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the studies of social scientists and — , 

Friedan's The Feminine Mystique; The Woman in America, 

sium of the American Lory! of Arts and Sciences, 

Robert J. Lifton; Ma ead 

Bird's Born Female; and Potential of Wi 

Farber and Roger Wilson), Related to this area 

visiting biologist on abortion. For a — t 

Penelope Mortimer's The nate Eater (i 

version of the novel) and H Ibsens “A 
We next were concerned with the hist 

American woman, involving à 

ical, pen legal, rere 

turers: an historian whose 

movement in the second decade of the — corel 

lawyer, presently one of two women aldermen in 

ton. Their vaks, like — other — 

cussions with the students session 

in a small seminar room), with a good deal of time 


questions and answers. 
From there 3 moved to a look at the present economi E 


ol women, enhanced by a visit from the 
chapter oí the National Organization for — Min d d. 
Point many ideas were generated D dat many imahen a hie 

€ t - - 
"male EyRique" is, the notion that men are the natural 


breadwinners wo, in many familien, sone ehad care to 
women could more equally share the family’s «x 
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was put forth. Following that, we considered the psychological 
implications of how the foregoing patterns had helped to deter- 
mine women's self-images and the roles which they felt were either 
imposed upon them by “‘society” or by their own choices. Molly 
Bloom’s soliloquy from James Joyce’s Ulysses and Virginia Woolf's 
Mrs. Dalloway were two literary sources in this area. 

The final week of the course was devoted to individual stu- 
dent research reports given orally and in writing that had been 
selected by the students according to their special interests. When 
more than one student selected the same or a similar topic, they 
presented their reports as a panel. The most popular topic was 
“The Pill," though each student who dealt with this offered a dif- 
ferent perspective. Other topics ranged from the treatment of 
women in four twentieth century American novels to a compari- 
son of the views of women as expressed by Sigmund Freud and 
Karen Horney. 

One other major area of student participation involved in- 
dividual magazine reports, in which each student reported on a 
different popular magazine in terms of the kinds of articles and 
advertising relating to women which it contained. Here the stu- 
dents expressed amazement at the image of woman that was be 
ing purveyed, not only in such magazines as Playboy and Esquirt, 
but also in the so-called “women’s magazines" written for 
(though as one student pointed out, with few exceptions not by 
women. We discovered that in surveying 20 magazines (running 
the gamut from children’s to teen-ager’s to bride’s to home 
maker’s) there was one (count ’em, one) article on the American 
Indian, the only article not concerned with such topics as ba 
ging a boy, seducing your boss, enticing your husband, enlighten- 
ing your children, beautifying your home, etc. Many students 
said that they had been reading these magazines for years and ha 
never really noticed the contents before. 


Discoveries and Awakenings 


This brings us to the real importance of a course such as d 
While the magazine assignment evoked dramatic response 
terms of seeing old familiar things in new ways, we feel n 
throughout the course this is what was happening. The studen 
were beginning to look at their old familiar selves in new Way$ a 
they were starting to ask why they saw themselves as "destine i 
to marry, have children and perhaps a career. Early in the ie 
when asked about their respective life plans, they had indi 
that certain careers, such as elementary teaching, were appea p 
because you could always “go back" to them when the childr 
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were grown. Now they were beginning to think about whether 
they really wanted to marry and have children, whether the goals 
they’d been implicitly and explicitly setting for themselves might 
not be simply (and complexly!) a reflection of what American 
society says women should be and do (and markets these pre- 
scriptions in its magazines and television programs and commer- 
cials). They were beginning to wonder if being born female 
meant being the second sex, or if indeed there was a first and 
second sex at all. 

On the first day of class we had asked the students to write 
on separate index cards the following lists: Who are you? What 
are the special strengths of women? What are the special strengths 
of men? Who are the women you most admire? Who are the men 
you most admire? They kept these, and we didn’t ask to see them 
until the next to last day of class. Then we tallied them up and 
discovered that only a few girls had listed “woman,” “girl,” or 
“female” in their list of Who-am-I. Instead they spoke of them- 
selves as daughters, sisters, girlfriends. Most frequently cited 
among the special strengths of women were: (1) the ability to 
have children, and (2) understanding of others; while for men the 
most common strengths cited were: (1) courage, (2) aggressive- 
ness, and (3) ability to reason. The women most admired were 
Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr. and Mrs. Rose Kennedy. ORAN 
tally was complete one student spontancously exclaimed, "My 
God, we were the feminine mystique!” With this kind of wrap-up 
no summary was necessary for us as instructors. 

We’d like to mention one other student remark made by a 
young woman who was engaged to be married and was lanang 
to leave school and work full-time so that her husband-to- e cou 3 
continue his education. She said that in being DU eH yp 
many possibilities for changing old patterns and 2d rol ae aa 
women had pursued, she had been thinking more of her po Reed 
rather than of some erus se et Man SHEN 
in. As she expressed it, *Now I feel I can do anything. 

This is P exciting prospect for a girl of s aea 
she may discover that the men in her life aren't ready for this kin : 
of assertiveness (and this seems to be what much of o abra 
“women’s liberation movement” is about), even though her fulfill 
izing her potential may enable the man she loves H etter fu : : 
his. There is still much to be explored in this area an di P6 
questions to be raised and resolved, but we feel we've made A e- 
ginning. We as women significantly altered some s pee a 
views of ourselves and our relations to our husbands and children. 
We also expanded our educational identities by looking at me 
from cross-disciplinary perspectives, and this was immensety 
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satisfying and rewarding. But best of all we felt that our students 

left the course somewhat different from the way they entered. And 

who knows where this will lead? (As Betty Friedan asks: 
Who knows what women can be when they are finally free to become 
themselves? Who knows what women’s intelligence will contribute when 
it can be nourished without denying love? Who knows of the possibilities 
of love when men and women share not only children, home, and garden, 
not only the fulfillment of their biological roles, but the responsibilities 
and passions of the work that creates the human future and the full human 
knowledge of who they are? 


Comment from the Corner 


The course Mrs. Borzak has described was given for academ- 
ic credit, as she told me by telephone, and this seems entirely 
proper. It was not simply group psychotherapy, sensitivity train: 
ing, or “encounter,” nor was it primarily a means for political 
ends. Rather, the right setting having been created, it used in- 
tellectual material and academic procedures—reading, studying, 
writing, discussion of ideas—as means for promoting individual 
development. It seems to have achieved some integration of ideas 
and feelings, of “sense and sensibility.” The students learned the 
content because it was meaningful to them; it excited them by 
challenging some of their old ideas about themselves and other 
people and by revealing some of the sources of their beliefs. The 

est hope now is that having learned some content because of their 
personality needs, they will go on to use academic learning as a 
means for expanding their personalities. If they are now freed 0 
inadequate and restricting self-conceptions, they may 80 on D 
develop personalities that embrace affective investments in intel 
lectual matters, identifications with intellectually demanding 
work, and modes of functioning that involve the use of culture lor 
expressing emotional needs and resolving inner conflicts. 

Much the same sort of thing that Borzak and Ca 
could be done by seizing the occasion of a campus crisis i 3 
ance to give a course on authority, authority relations, ane, s 
thoritarianism, or the occasion of the opening of a new living 
and learning” dormitory to give a course, for those who live ther, 
on leadership or freedom and responsibility. ch 

It is a little sad, though, to think that we have to use Si 
occasions, such current and salient events, in order to offer st 
dents something that is relevant to their situation and develop: 
ment. To fulfill the human and cultural needs of students has d | 
ways been the function of the humanities, which can be à 


3 A : A to 
sometimes are taught in such a way as to contribute directly : 
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| 


| 
rlson did 
n govern- 
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identity formation. That they are rarely so taught today has less 
to do with the shortened attention span and diminished faith of 
students than with the fact that specialized scholarship and the 
insistence of professors on teaching their careers has so desiccated 
these great subjects as to leave them no longer viable for students. 
If those professors cannot or will not make their subjects relevant, 
then it is up to educators such as Mrs. Borzak to find such means 
as they can for reaching students where they are. 

But “relevance” today usually means "social relevance.” 
When I noted Borzak’s title and the quotation from Betty Friedan, 
I assumed that the study of women's roles was going to be put 
into the service of the Women's Liberation Movement. But what 
Mrs. Borzak says suggests that before—and after—they liberate 
themselves from men, women must liberate themselves from 
themselves, from their unexamined preconceptions about them- 
selves and others and from other internal restraints on their 
development. It might well be that unless this kind of liberation is 
achieved, women may free themselves from men only to find them- 
selves dominated by other women. 

This may be rushing in where only angels dare to tread. 
What I am going to do is ask some women who have been doing 
research on sex roles and sex differences, engaging in adult 
education, helping women with their decision-making at choice 
points in their lives, or taking part in the Movement, to E iiec ati 
on Borzak's paper—and this lor the next issue of this Jema 
This could, in turn, stimulate further comment. As I understan 


it, men are welcome to take part in these discussions. 


Nevitt Sanford 
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Comments and Rejoinders 


Comment: Jensen not “Must Reading” in the Nixon Cabinet. 


Daniel P. Moynihan 
Executive Office 
The White House 


I have been catching up with journals during a week in the 
country, and have with much profit just got through your Autumn 
issue of last year. 

I notice in Miss Alfert’s comments (1969) on Jensen a quota- 
tion from a New York Times article stating that I had distributed 
Jensen's HER article (19692) to the Nixon Cabinet as, mist 
reading." Miss Alfert would have no way of knowing this, but ipe 
statement is altogether untrue. Nothing of the kind ctun 
The subject did once come up in a Cabinet meeting—a perfectly 
casual enquiry by someone in quite a different field as to pea 
people in the field accepted this view. (Much as you mig : ask a 
geophysicist whether he and his colleagues agreed thar t A 
are rising owing to carbon dioxide in the upper Pe. : 
one, least of all the President, had any position. He iden to me. T 
said that Dr. Jensen was a respectable scientist who ha wi or 
a hypothesis to explain a real enough phenomenon, but that ae 
surely no more than that. The basic fact, T ventured d A 
creasing unease, was that geneticists could not yet jj as es e 
biological basis of intelligence. Thanks be to God, Lee DuBridg 
was on hand and confirmed what for me was basically i guess. 
(Contrary to views in some quarters, it 15 thought poor form to 
lecture the Cabinet on things one knows nothing about.) d 

I spoke to the editor of the New York Times, calling attention to 
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the error, and I do so to you, as I think it important that the read- 
ers of the Journal of Social Issues be clear that the government is 
capable of handling such matters with reasonable sophistication. I 
fear the tone of Miss Alfert's comments suggests that in her view 
for me to distribute Jensen is yet further evidence of his guilt, 
Curiously, I am one of the extreme environmentalists whom he 
cites in rejoinder (Jensen, 1969b, p. 213—‘‘Department of 
Labor, 1965"), pointing out how unscientific we can be. 

I know what Jensen is going through. I got the same treat- 
ment for almost exactly the opposite hypothesis! 
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PREFACE 


Government Policy and the Poor: 
Past, Present, and Future 


Wilbur J. Cohen 
University of Michigan 


ment's role in assisting the poor has 

he history of the nation. Federal policies 

C long-standing traditions and changing 

economic and social conditions. New circumstances and rig 

expectations of the people have led to demands that the federa 

EL assume greater responsibility for the well-being of all 
ens. 


The Past 


The federal govern 
pord gradually during t 
ave been shaped by both 


was an expanding coun- 
try with a vast frontier and a predominantly agricultural econ- 
omy. The early American made his living from the soil and was 
self-reliant in providing for his immediate an! 
times of great adversity he helped his relatives or friends, or was 
helped by them. But the Constitution empowered Congress to 
collect taxes to provide for the common defense and p wel- 
fare, and part of the taxes provided for pensions lor disabled 
veterans of the Revolutionary War and for maritime hospitals 
to care for merchant seamen. $ 

With the beginning of the industrial revolution and the ac- 
companying shift from a rural to urban society, unemployment 
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replaced famine as a nightmare of the workingman. Disability 
and death caused economic problems not previously so serious 
on farms. The magnitude Ef the problems swelled as millions 
poured through America’s ports. 

The nation’s social consciousness was also advancing. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century, some states established 
homes for the mentally ill and later for dependent children, the 
blind, the deaf, and the aged. Meanwhile the working man was 
demanding a reasonable degree of security for himself and his | 
family. His demands crystallized with the phenomenal rise in the 
labor movement in the 1880s. i 

Legislative activity increased in some of the states early in 
the twentieth century and cash assistance was provided to certain 
categories among the poor. Laws making it possible for orphans 
and other children without paternal support to live at home with 
their mothers rather than in institutions were adopted in a num: 
ber of states before World War I. In the mid-twenties, a few states 
began to experiment with old-age assistance and aid to the blind. 

At the same time, the states and the federal government had | 
come to recognize that certain risks in an increasingly ndm 
trialized economy could best be met through the principle of social 
insurance rather than relief of those already made dependent. 
Social insurance began with workmen's compensation, which fo 
but four states had adopted by 1929. Retirement programa or 
certain groups of government employees such as teachers, po rp 
men, and firemen, and for federal civil servants also appeare 
before 1935. 


Shifting Responsibility from State to Federal Government 


In general, though, the development of government program 
lagged behind pede and Behind those d other industriali 
nations. Prior to 1935, the federal government "s role was s 
limited because of the widely held view, political and con 
tional, that responsibility for the poor and the unfortunate 
the primary—if not exclusive—responsibility of the we 
example, in 1854 President Pierce vetoed legislation 2 estat 
by Miss Dorothea Dix which provided for federal aid to the 

in the form of land for the construction of facilities for t 
treatment of the insane. President Pierce argued t x his mea 
a local, not a federal responsibility, and that approval om 
sure might lead to federal participation in the care 
thus transferring this obligation from the states to ] gover! 
government. This interpretation of the role of the been ashe 
ment continued until the severe depression of the 193 ad i 
in a new era. With at least one-third of the nation ill-ho tion 
fed, and ill-nourished, it became apparent that federal ac 


P 
Enn] 
wea 


/ 


y regulations. 
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a necessity as neither the states, local communities, or private 
charities had the financial resources to cope with the growing 
needs of the people. 

Beginning in 1932, the federal government first made loans, 
then grants to the states to pay for direct relief and work relief. 
The special federal emergency relief and public works programs 
were started. Then in 1935, President Franklin D. Roosevelt pro- 
posed pioneer social legislation, embodying the recommendations 
of a specially created Committee on Economic Security. On 
August 14, 1935, the Social Security Act was signed into law. 

When President Roosevelt signed the act he said: “We can 
never insure 100 percent of the population against 100 percent of 
the hazards and necessitudes of life, but we have tried to frame a 
law which will give some measure of protection to the average 
citizen and to his family against the loss of a job and against 


| poverty-ridden old-age.” 


The act was the first expression of a public policy asserting 
protection for people against the loss of their economic security 
due to old age or unemployment. 

The law established two social insurance programs on à 
national scale to help meet the risks of old age and unemploy- 
ment: a federal system of old-age benefits for retired workers 
who had been employed in industry and commerce, and a federal- 


state system of unemployment insurance. The choice of old age 
social insurance was 


and unemployment as risks to.be covered by : 3 
a natural development, since the depression had wiped out muc* 
of the lifetime savings of the aged and had reduced the opportuni- 


ties for gainful employment. ; ; 

The law also established a public assistance program. pro- 
viding federal grants-in-aid to the states to help them um | sal 
cial assistance to the needy aged, blind, and dependent children. 
It also expanded the grants-in-aid mechanism to enable states to 
extend and strengthen maternal and child welfare services, ser- 


vices for crippled children, and child welfare services. 


The Popularity of Social Security 


The social security program has become exceedingly popular 


and proven to be one o the most effective antipoverty Per en 
the country has. Social security benefits are keeping 7 dae 
million people out of poverty- On the other hand, the pa " ie 
tance program is the target of widespread Api gre On ed 
two-fifths of the poor receive public assistance ano w , on aem 
that about another one-third meet federal require Edi m 


assistance but are ineligible because of state S 


With the enactment of the Social Security Act, federal funds 
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for general relief were discontinued, although work relief projects | 
were continued for a number of years. 
Poverty Legislation in an Age of Prosperity 
During the 1940s and 1950s relatively little attention was 
focused on the poor. Although some improvements were made in 
the social security, unemployment insurance, and public assis- 
tance programs, it was not until the 1960s that the conscience of: 
the American people, under the leadership of Presidents Ken 
and Johnson, was awakened to the eid of the disadvantaged. 
The paradox of poverty amidst a nation of plenty became a major 
social and political issue. While the vast majority of Americans 
was sharing in the gains of a prospering economy, about 22 per- 
cent of the population was poor in 1959. President Kennedy took 
up the cause of the forgotten poor and planned an intensified 
attack on poverty which President Johnson put into effect. H 
Congress expressed the nation’s commitment in 1964: “It is 
the poly of the United States to eliminate the paradox of poverty 
in the midst of plenty in this nation.” To carry out this commit- 
ment, far-reaching, wide-ranging social legislation was enacted 
over the next four years. The Economic Opportunity Act, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Medicare and Medi 
caid, Social Security Amendments, the Civil Rights Act, and the 
Rent Supplement Program are a few of the many laws that were 
enacted to attack poverty on many fronts. Federal funds assisting 
the p increased from $9.9 billion in 1960 to $24.6 billion Y 
1968. The combination of innovative and imaginative program: 
backed by federal resources and enlightened economic » 
and monetary policies which stimulated economic growl a 
viding record levels of employment, reduced the number 0 P in 
Pu iving in poverty from 39 million in 1959 to 24 million 
As a result of substantial social security benefit increases f 
1965 and 1967, the incomes of about one and a half million n 
sons were raised above the poverty line. Job training, for mil- 
tion, health and educational programs made it possible wt ] 
lions of others to participate in a sustained, prospering economi g 
The experience of the past eight years makes ìt reasons 2 
assume that poverty can be eliminated if that is set as 2 nei cies 
goal which is steadfastly pursued with enlightened public P erica” 
It would cost about Iu billion—less than what the Ani raist 
people spend on tobacco and alcoholic beverages a year- ^ erg, 
the incomes of the nation's 25 million poor people above 4 ] 
The problems of poverty, of course, cannot be solved "n bette! 
alone. Besides a regular income, the poor need more an 
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education, health services, job training, housing and other ser- 
vices, services that promote self-help and independence and which 
inthe long run prevent rather than ameliorate poverty. 


Who are the Poor? 

Of the 25.9 million persons living in poverty in 1967, about 
7.5 million or 30 percent of the poor lived in households headed 
by aged or disabled persons; about 18.4 million persons lived in 
households that were headed by a non-disabled person under 
sixty-five. Some 8.2 million of this latter group (including 4.2 
million children), or 45 percent of those under sixty-five, lived in 
households in which the head worked the full year. About 6.5 
million (35 percent) lived in households where the head worked 
part-time, and 3.7 million (20 percent) lived in households where 
the head did not work at all. The myth that the poor are lazy and 
don't want to work persists despite the fact that 80 percent of 
working-age men who are poor have jobs. as 

The complexity of the poverty problem is illustrated by the 
differences in ages, work experience and capability, and family 
composition—all of which call for a variety of public and private 


approaches to eliminate poverty. 
The Future 


ee E c or will 


prosperity and economic growth are 
An expanding economy creates 
des the tax base needed to finance 


vitally needed social programs. Continued economic growth, 


fostered by flexible, sound fiscal and monetary policy, can pro- 
limination of poverty. Even 


duce increased funds to devote to the e| losing df 
without increasing the p € : ap iets vts 
major tax loopholes would provide substantial additiona n 
nues to devote to social purposes. There really is no ich 
with the urgency of the problems that we face nant a ublic 
d could not devote a larger grow die in- 
human-investment programs. T 
. crease in that growth is un pu eni e ic mum 
state and local spending, and the rem: A T i 
vate purposes. By adopting more equitable income costi gud 
loopholes, eliminating outmoded inequitable prope A o dil 
perat state, and local governments would be better able 
the growing human needs ol t eir citizens. M ; - 
"doll The additional funds produced by this grow an hel 
omy can be invested in a number of programs ional tue 
eliminate poverty and, in turn, will create additi 
and in the long run reduce social costs. 


The creation of five million 
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useful public service jobs—jobs in hospitals, parks, recreation 
centers, jobs to serve the home-bound and the handicapped— 
would give many unskilled, inexperienced people the opportunity 
to work and improve their ability to compete in the labor market, 
Other imaginative job training programs and programs designed 
for disadvantaged young workers would expand the earning capa- 
city of many other able-bodied persons. Better training and better 
jobs must become available for the one-third of the poor who 
belong to families whose heads hold full-time year-round jobs. An 
effective solution to this problem would significantly reduce the 
overall problem of poverty and make it more easily resolved. — 

Discrimination, Justice and opportunity must become a reality 
to every American—regardless of race, creed, color, sex, or na- 
tional origin. Every effort must be made to carry out diligently 
the constitutional obligations and statutory requirements of the 
Civil Rights Act so that equality of educational opportunity 1$ 4 
right for every boy and girl id every family in the nation. The 
goal of enhancing opportunity must be built upon assuring good 
health and education to everyone. Freedom of choice in the deci- 
sions about where people shall live or work or spend their leisure 
time must be insured. The elimination of discrimination ve, 
increase the gross national product by about 20 to 30 billion dol 
lars annually. 

Central Cities. An urban development program must be unr 
dertaken that encompasses the efforts of both government fron 
model cities to rat control—and private enterprise, through t d 
creation of community development enterprises. If we are to g 
rid of our slums and ghettos, government and business—an 


residents of the areas affected—must pool their resources, thei 
desires, and their ingenuity. k to hel 
We have the foundation for this effort—the framework" « 


build six million new housing units for lower-income "n 
pua e next ten years, ten times as many as we built in the 
ecade. il 
Family Planning. Family planning services must become aa 
able, on a voluntary basis, to those with lower incomes a com 
than college educations, just as they are to the higher no 
and the college-educated person in the suburb. This is n 
the case. 0 to 1965, 
It has been estimated that in the period from 196 i 
low-income women of child-bearing age had an anm ol 
rate of 153 births per 1000 women. The rate for pi er 1000 
female population was 98 births per 1000. This rate of ul rete 
is consistent with an ultimate family size of about dre of rat 


a * s 
considered to be the size that most Americans, regar 
or economic status, desire. 


) 


($ 


Thus it is considered likely that the fertility rate for the poor 
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would approach that of the non-poor if they had access to the 
same family planning services. And on that basis, it is estimated 
that in 1966, among 8.2 million low-income women of child- 
bearing age, there were 450,000 births of what might be called 
unwanted children. 

Greatly increased federal funds should be provided to bring 
family planning services to five million low-income women over 
the next eight years. 

Education. The expansion of educational opportunities would 
rescue many of our children from the fate of poverty and insure 
the vitality and continued economic growth of our society. The 
cost of education is an investment in our future. Every child has a 
basic right to as much high quality education and training as he 
desires and can absorb—írom preschool to graduate school. 
Today too many of our children and youth are denied that oppor- 
tunity because of inadequate finances. Only a third of the nation s 
two million children from low-income familes are enrolled in 
preschool classes. Millions of children are attending crowded 
elementary and secondary schools in which the teaching is poor 
and the resources for high quality education are lacking. Every 
year an estimated one million potential college students from 
low-income families are denied a college education because they 
lack the finances. j 

Today the nation is devoting about 6 percent of its gross 
national product to education. This investment must be greatly 
increased if the United States expects to remain a first class 
nation. The federal investment in education of about $6 billion 
should be at least doubled in the next few years with concurrent 
increases in state and private expenditures for education. T e 
needs of our schools are so great and their potential for Ud 
the vicious cycle of poverty so vast, that we can no longer attor 


to neglect them. 
He e prevalent causes of pov- 


had had ade- 
erty. Many would not be poverty stricken if call sided 


i vi 
quate medical care which would have rs peal Barbe 
ve, satisfying lives. A greater 
alth could be allocated to 
d private health insurance programs, 


i i i i d treat- 
medical care for all, including preventiv diagnostic, an 
ment services. Medicare should be expanded to include Rene 
of the disabled and payment for prescription Dude cipem 
health care would help bring int tream 


Cup bene ed al resources that will be- 


Social Security. Some of the addition: 
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come available as a result of a prospering economy can be chan- 
neled into the social security program and other income mainte- 
nance programs. The aged, the disabled, children—those who 
cannot be expected to work—do have a right to share in the grow- 
ing affluence. The general level of social security benefits should 
be increased gradually by at least 50 percent and the minimum 
monthly benefit increased to $100. About 4.4 million persons 
would eventually be taken out of poverty with these increases. 
The first immediate step to be taken is a 10 percent across-the- 
board increase and an increase in the minimum monthly benefit 
to $80. This improvement would in one step take 1.4 million per- 
sons out of poverty. 

Public Assistance. In addition, the present welfare system must 
be radically overhauled. No one is happy with the present system 
—not the welfare recipients, the taxpayer, the administrators, 
nor the Congress. Today, only about two-fifths of the poor are 
getting any assistance under federally-aided welfare programs 
and in many states those who receive public assistance are sti 
well below the poverty line. We must be willing to take a few risks 
and experiment with bold new approaches. We can begin by co 
verting the present hodge-podge of state welfare programs into 
a federally-financed system of income payments for the aged, the 
blind, the disabled, and dependent children with eligibility—tht 
amount of payments, financing, and appeals determined Ee 
national basis. If we ever expect to eliminate poverty, We ra 
support an assistance program that applies to all in need and thal 
pays adequate amounts. i T 

We must work to replace the welfare system with some We 
of income maintenance or other program which would a 
reasonable income. However, much more work has to be done i 
devising a viable, acceptable program. In the meantime, we m 
continue to improve and build on the programs we do have. ‘a 

Social Services. Family planning services, visiting nurse om 
vices, day-care services for the children of working mothers Él 
munity action programs, and consumer and legal aid Ee 
available where needed. City Hall—and Washington—mus b. 
closer to the people they govern. There must be an adequate Fi 

am of consumer and legal protection for the poor. To hel? 
urther discontent and rioting in our urban slums and toa 
eliminate poverty, there must be an end to practices that at the 
change the poor in the grocery store, in the welfare office, in the 
landlords, at the neighborhood department store, om jn the 
courts—in short, at all the way-stations that add up to lite d 


Eb 3 z "n ailab! 
ghetto. It is important, too, that credit union facilities be aV 
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to the poor and that credit unions take even greater responsibility 
for the consumer education of their members. 


Conclusion 

The problem of eliminating poverty cannot be solved by as 
simple a method as handing every poor person a check that would 
take him out of poverty. In the first place, it probably would not 
be acceptable indefinitely to many taxpayers. In the second place, 
a simple payment would not prevent poverty in the future. But the 
United States does have the material and intellectual resources 
to devise and afford a comprehensive, far-reaching, imaginative 
program which would be politically acceptable an would in the 
long run prevent people from becoming poor. We need the nation- 
al will to do so. I believe that we can and we must develop this 


will. 
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The Insolence of Office . . .' 


Marcia Guttentag" 
Graduate Center, CUNY 


Social scientists are not fond of social history. They are more 
comfortable with the model of the physical sciences whose subject 
matter seems immune to historic incident and clearly transcends 
the social past. Social scientists view social history as tangential 
to their own pursuit of truth through empirical study and theory 
construction. 

_ The first article in this issue illustrates the consequences of 
àn inattention to social history for social scientists and for profes- 
sional practitioners. Social science is deeply entwined in the social 
fabric of its time, and thus it is difficult to gain an objective per- 
Spective on its practices and assumptions. The Levines’ study of 
child guidance clinics over a number of decades documents the 
Point. For example, during periods of prosperity an cue that 
Success is based on individual effort is apt to prevail, w ile in 
depression periods reforming society may appear dominant. Such 
Prevailing views can have a rofound influence on how social 
Problems are handled by professionals. Another problem arises 
through the professionalization of reform practices. Professional 
groups develop their own ideologies, strongly dominated by class 
~ 


„Hamlet, act 3, scene 1, line 73. 3 4 
. "Mrs. Violet Levine and Mrs. Rhoda Spielvogel contributed considerable 
Patience, resourcefulness, and accuracy to their editorial work on both B 
Poverty issues. The issues reflect their thoughtful efforts. The counsel of Dr. 
Tacqueline Goodchilds, Managing Editor of the JSI, was unfailingly wise and 
orous, 
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strive to protect. Moreover, particular ideol- 
dominate reform practices of professionals. 
nt is the application by social workers of psycho- 
analytic principles to child guidance procedures. 

y the number of professionals in institutions which carry 
out social reforms has multiplied enormously, The poor must now 
contend with armies of institutionalized professionals. They are 
subject, too, to the unseen professional elites (social scientists 
many of them) who make and influence the policies which affect 
their lives. 

How do social reforms become institutionalized? What de- 
termines their eventual outcome? Repeated encounters between 
the poor and institutions, some of them summarized in this issue, 
make it clear that theories of institutional change which do not 
include the social and sociology of the professional 

his client what may be most essential about the fate 
of social reform. 


"The extensive literature which describes and analyzes pov- 
erty programs includes occasional institutional critiques inter- 
spersed with accounts of the experiences of the poor. The papers 
in this issue focus more directly on institutional analysis, as it is 
illuminated by the experiences of the poor. These experiences are 
prototypic, not idiosyncratic. Each of the papers in this issue 
examines a different facet of public institutions as revealed in 
interaction with the . The apes permit some conclusions 
about the social of professionals in those public orga- 
nizations which touch the poor. Though each paper was written 


interests which t 


t 

1946; Merton, 1957; Etzioni, 1961) i l tation b 
middle-level ions me supp ementatio: y 
Perd ie ED ia public institutions and 

Organizational "Ins" and “Outs” 
Freedman examines from a socio-economic position the far- 
senching ofocts of being an organizational En or “have-not” 
5 m yanizations of the private sector. Organizationally, 
rn > or "out" creates a dichotomy; there is no con- 
between the two positions. ipheral members of organi- 
zations, like ad por and relatively unskilled, are “out” even 
-— they E not po by orga- 
economic realities of their lives are 
deenpiaed by their relat ip, or lack of it, to a work organiza- 
they are eventually expendable, then employment is pe- 
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‘ripheral or temporary. By the time an individual reaches his mid- 
thirties, occupational and organizational ties usually have been 
established for life. Poor people, nonwhites, women, and other 
discriminated groups face multiple obstacles which effectively 

revent them from ever obtaining organizational protection. 
reedman shows that aggregate economic solutions, which ignore 
these organizational rente do not bring about the necessary 
redistribution of income. As long as relative Pet remain the same 
and the formidable gap between organizational “ins” and “outs” 
continues, overall economic advances do not solve the problem 
of poverty and inequality (Miller & Roby, 1969), 

The gulf between organizational “ins” and “outs” also is a 
'tritical factor in a different arena—the urban schools. Gittell, a 
political scientist, discusses current theories of urban political 
participation. Accepted pluralist explanations of urban participa- 
on, she shows, overlook the issue of the participation of the poor 
and of racial minorities in political decisions. Such explanations 
gely ignore class and racial divisions, slighting the difference 
between the political participation of multiple elites and the sepa- 
te issue of the participation of non-elites. A 
Gittell's vivid case study of the processes of decentralization 
inthe New York City schools documents her contention that there 
monolithic consequences for those who are outside a public 
Organizational wall. Professionals within several organizations 
tan efficiently align themselves against scattered, poor, organiza- 
Monal "outs"—a circumstance which dramatically occurred 
Muring the recent decentralization struggle. Faced with a bureau- 
Macy, potential participants are unable to seize power. Bureau- 
Facies are notoriously immune to the few political forces acces- 
Bible to the poor; they can protect themselves from changes 

tiated by most groups of organization "outs." Public bureau- 
facies and the professionals in them, if they are large enough, are 
? resistant to changes initiated from above. 


itten about the law and the poe has simply argued that each 
Poor man should have his neighboi 

nal processes. hr nr 
The law in operation is a series of bureaucratic institutions 
"d an institutional hierarchy. Weiss demonstrates that in their 
Wations with the bureaucracy of the law, the poor are critically 
Isadvantaged, They do not have durability—they cannot, for 
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example, wait the two years required to challenge an unconstitu- 
tional administrative rule on welfare. They usually do not have 
initial power of confrontation as do public organizations and 
businesses. Apparently simple, procedural matters of access to 
and durability with the legal bureaucracy, when not readily avail- 
able, have profound negative consequences. Hazard shows that 
most public sector activity favors the middle class; his original 
analysis of the formal content of the law reveals how deeply it is 
tied to the maintenance of economic institutions. The law gives 
consistent economic preference to the middle class through insti- 
tutional structures which discriminate against the poor because 
of their lesser education and their different values and mores. 

These analyses by Hazard and Weiss of the formal, substan- 
tive, and procedural aspects of the law disclose how thoroughly 
the law in operation reinforces existing social inequalities, how 
it sanctions the misused power of government bureaucracies, and 
how it upholds and maintains strong organizational walls against 
the economically and politically disadvantaged. 


The Effects of Maximum Feasible Participation 


_ Little is known of what happens when the poor become orga- 
nization “‘ins”’—in the middle-class sense of having power and a 
voice in organizational decision making. In a recent book on the 
urban crisis, Banfield (1970) reiterated a common stereotype of 
lower-class individuals which holds that they are locked into a 
culture from which they cannot escape. They are “unable or un- 
willing to plan for the future, to sacrifice immediate gratifications 
in favor of future ones, or to accept the disciplines that are re- 
quired in order to get and to spend (p. 126).” This description 
echoes a view shared by many organizational professionals. 

Maximum feasible participation," which expresses an opposing 
view, was born as a political slogan and has since been quietly 
buried by politicians. When the concept was in vogue, community 
action boards around the country had at least some members who 
were deliberately chosen from the poor to represent the poor. The 
participation of the poor permitted a test of whether the experi- 
ence of power, even limited, would change their outlook. Yet little 
research has been done on the consequences of “maximum feasi- 
ble participation." The Zurcher study is an exception. It presents 
data on the behavioral and attitudinal effects of “maximum feasi- 
ble participation" on poor participants. Zurcher found (as pro- 
ponents of the concept predicted) that the attitudes of the poor 
became less anomic when they participated on community 
boards, and the quality of their participation determined the 
intensity of the change. When the poor exercise active power and 
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responsibility in organizations, their attitudes and aspirations 
grow to be similar to those of the middle class. The evidence which 
Zurcher presents should give pause to those who claim that lower- 
class culture is little influenced by new social contexts, particular- 
ly contexts in which the poor can exercise some power. 

Herzog scrutinizes many common but unquestioned assump- 
tions in the intellectual baggage of social scientists. She demon- 
- strates how the dubious dichotomies, deceptive models, and 

spurious symmetries that seem appealingly rational to social 
scientists often are wildly incorrect. Yet these intellectual notions 
frequently guide the ways in which research is conducted and, 
more important, how whole bodies of research data may be inter- 
preted. Herzog vividly exposes those styles of thinking which 
systematically cloud the social scientist’s objectivity. She illus- 
- trates the intellectual constraints which can be imposed by “im- 

maculate testing of a few theory determined variables" or the 
“highly focused design incapable of showing that a relevant factor 
is missing." Á 

Billingsley's paper offers ample documentation of the implicit 
class- and caste-related values of social scientists. He found that 
research on black families has been largely omitted from current 
texts on the family. Much of the work of black scholars has been 
ignored. Billingsley shows that government policies formed from 
such incomplete data must be quite limited or biased. 


Ideology and Values: Organizations and Institutions 


The articles in this issue lead to one central question: why 
have we been blind to the way in which our professional institu- 
tional roles and broader social values profoundly influence our 
approach to social problems? MENT 

Our social services and reforms are shaped by social ideol- 
ogies and values, sometimes with little regard to the nature of the 
social problem which requires attention. In particular, the very 
Special ideologies developed among professionals may be uniquely 
inappropriate to solving the problem at hand. It is the poor who 
Suffer most from these influences, since they are apt to have ideol- 
Ogies and values most deviant from those of the professionals. 

hey are least able to benefit from the institutionalized services 
supposedly offered them. Yet, typically, professionals in organiza- 
tions subjectively experience their own sense of benevolence. 

ureaucratic benevolence, as the poor know, bears little relation- 
ship to the outcomes of bureaucratic actions. 3 

We have seen in these papers also how the structure of social 
organizations can adversely affect services to the poor. A central 
Clement in this process is the elaborated structure of administra- 
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tive rules and procedures that develops as a basis for providing 
services. The jungle of administrative rules creates an impene- 
trable wall keeping public institutions powerful and inaccessible. 
Absolutism is frequent when rules are applied by people who did 
not formulate them. 

The public organizations with which the poor have contact 
operate with delegated authority. Professionals in these organi- 
zations can enforce, but not change, the rules. They are gate- 
keepers. A poor person on the outside is confronted by the gate- 
keeper’s determination to do a good job and enforce the rules. In 
entrepreneurial enterprises there are awards for flexibility; not in 
public institutions. There is no redress against the gatekeepers 
who keep the gates closed. 

It is the thicket of administrative rules in schools, in legal 
institutions, in clinics, and in work organizations which confronts 
the poor and keeps them powerless. Social reforms are eroded by 
subtle changes in administrative rules. Administrative rules are 
the vehicles through which the status needs of professionals are 
expressed; against them the poor have no redress. Rules, particu- 
larly in public organizations, are worthy of serious study and of 
the self-conscious attention of practicing professionals. 


Summary 


The themes which emerge from all of the papers here con- 
verge to several clear points about professionals and institutions. 
(a) The social history of professionals and institutions supplies a 
perspective needed to evaluate the current influence of economic 
and social conditions on the aims of professional practice. (b) De- 
spite the professional’s sense of independent identity, he usually 
is firmly entrenched as an organizational “in” with powers and 
viewpoints that are consistent with this position. (c) The sharp 
disparities between organizational “ins” and “outs” which per- 
vade economic, legal, and public institutions work to the con- 
tinuous disadvantage of “outs”? whether they are clients and/or 
poor people. (d) Even the scholarly activities of social scientists 
reveal a host of intellectual snares and class and caste prejudices 
that insidiously bias research and policy. 

The poor, in their encounter with public institutions, have 


provided insights into our professional and scholarly roles that 
we dare not ignore. 
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.. As social scientists and as practitioners in the mental health 
field we pride ourselves on our objectivity and upon the empirical 
base of our theories, our generalizations, and our practices. Let us 
Suggest, on the contrary, that our theories of practice in the men- 
tal health field are incomplete, for the set of variables included 
in the theories has been too narrow. We will argue in this paper 
that potent social forces determine not only the organization and 
delivery of services, but also the forms of service which are deliv- 
ered and even conceptions of the nature of the mental health 
problem. 

The development of the community-supported child guid- 
ance clinic will provide a case study in which we can examine an 
agency that has been vitally important in the field and one which 
55 currently under pressure to change. Some of the current pres- 
Sures toward change in the mental health field generally, and 
some of the solutions which have been proposed, may be better 


— 
d The material in this paper is based upon our recent book, “A Social His- 
DIY of Helping Services: Clinic, Court, School, and Community." We are 
ndebted to Seymour B. Sarason and our colleagues at the Yale University 
Sycho-educational Clinic, where these ideas were developed. 
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understood in the light of factors which influenced the develop- 
ment of the child guidance clinic. 


Unanticipated By-Products of the Industrial Revolution 


The contemporary child guidance clinic developed in its 
modern form in the mid-1920s, but to understand that develop- 
ment it is necessary to look at American history, from the Civil 
War to the First World War. The period of rapid industrial ex- 
pansion following the Civil War was accompanied by massive 
immigration and burgeoning urbanization. After 1890, the new 
immigrants were packed into the cities and a set of social prob- 
lems arose, reminiscent of those of the present day. In that day, 
just as in our own, every social institution was under pressure to 
change to meet urgent problems. The schools were in gross dif- 
ficulty. In the early 1900s twenty to fifty percent of the school 
children in our major cities were two or more years behind age in 
grade placement. That percentage had failed and had been left 
back (Cornman, 1906). Overcrowded slums, poverty, poor work- 
ing conditions, broken families, and the loss of family and face- 
to-face community ties created a breeding ground for social prob- 
lems. Delinquency, crime, and prostitution festered, even among 
the Jews, who generally show low rates of these problems (Goren, 
1966). Urban recreational facilities were largely absent. The 
American Protestant church found that its gospel of heavenly 
salvation was irrelevant to the working man’s problems. That 
church began losing influence in the cities when the older resi- 
dents moved to the suburbs, for the newer immigrants were Cath- 
olics and Jews (Abell, 1943; Hopkins, 1940). 

The political and economic systems were also under drastic 
pressure to change. From its birth in the 1870s, the developing 
labor movement’s course was marked by widespread unrest. 
There were strikes accompanied by violence and riots, controlled 
finally by the federal and state militia (Beard & Beard, 1927). 
The muckrakers called public attention to the variety of abuses 
people suffered under unbridled free enterprise, when govern- 
mental forms promoted industrial development at the expense of 
human needs. After the 1890s the corrupt municipal political 
machines came under attack, and efforts were made to obtain real 
reforms in housing, sanitation, and food inspection; in health, 
recreational, and educational facilities; and in the inadequate 
system of individual, private philanthropy under which much o! 
welfare was conducted (Riis, 1902, 1917; Steffens, 1904, 1909). 
Most of the major professional facilities focusing upon child de- 
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velopment and child welfare originated between 1890 and 1912 
( ohen, 1958). 


Social Darwinism: Justification for Inaction 


In the period of economic growth following the Civil War, 
the dominant social ideology which justified reality was conserva- 
tive social Darwinism. The extreme position, best exemplified 
in the writings of Herbert Spencer and later of William Graham 
Sumner, held that the rule of the survival of the fittest applied to 
ocial forms and to the human animal as well as to other biologi- 
tal forms. The social order of the day had evolved because it was 
the best of all possible forms. Those in superior positions were 
there because they were better equipped innately to be there; 
those in unfortunate circumstances were innately inferior. It was 
‘folly to do anything to help the unfortunate, for by encouraging 
he survival of weak forms of life, the viability of society itself could 
be threatened. The poor, or the insane, or the criminal were unal- 
terably less fit (Spencer, 1873). Scientific charity was designed 
in part to distinguish the few worthy poor from the mass of the 
nworthy. It is little wonder that under such a social philosophy, 
ping agencies were sometimes more punitive than they were 
elpful. 

_ Inthe late 1880s and following, as the human problems be- 
ame more disturbing to the social order, a different social philos- 
ophy became dominant. This viewpoint held that all wee were 
innately good, that all had the potential for development; if 
ople had troubles, it was the consequence of conditions aroun 
them. One helping form of this period consisted of providing new 
opportunities for people (Goldman, 1956). It is not our purpose 
lere to detail the variety of social changes, nor the course of the 
fight for change, but let us say that the field of social work and 
articularly that aspect which developed through the settlement 

house movement was at the forefront of the fight (Davis, 1967). 


Å Period of Social Reform 


The twenty-year period of reform preceding t 
War saw the development of the two immediate predecesso: 
the child guidance clinic. Both were responses to urban problems 
and both developed as attempts to modify existing social institu- 
tions. We refer here to Lightner Witmer's psychological clinic, 
€stablished in the Department of Psychology at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1896, and William Healy s clinic, established 
àS part of the first juvenile court, in Chicago in 1909. Witmer 


he First World 
rs of 
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viewed his clinic as a means of changing the public school system, 
by helping it to provide more adequately for individual differ- 
ences. Witmer pioneered changes both in teacher education, and 
in the development of special classes. Special classes were de- 
signed not to isolate the deviant, but to serve as educational de- 
vices to broaden the range of individual differences the public 
schools could accommodate. Witmer’s emphasis was not on psy- 
chopathology but upon devising methods to permit the fullest 
intellectual and emotional development of those who were not 
being served educationally. In Witmer’s view, it was the school 
and the educational institution which needed to develop new 
methods for dealing with the problems presented by people having 
different educational needs (Witmer, 1915). 

The juvenile court was established in Chicago in 1899 on the 
premise that the prevalent treatment of juveniles as criminals 
contributed to their later development as adult criminals. The + 
juvenile court was designed to change the legal treatment of chil- 
dren from one of punishment for crime to one in which the child 
that broke the law was to be dealt with by the state “as a wise 
parent would deal with a wayward child." The very function of a 
criminal court was changed in the juvenile court concept. The 
juvenile court relied heavily on a system of probation, on giving 
the individual another chance. The probation workers also saw 
it as their duty to act preventively by dealing with the social con- 
ditions fostering delinquency (Addams, 1925). 

Healy's clinic, established in 1909 as a result of citizen action 
and the efforts of probation workers, was first attached to the 
juvenile court. It was a logical place to be if one accepted the 
premise that the court had changed from an institution dealing 
with criminals to a child welfare agency. Healy pioneered in the 
psychological study of the individual delinquent and he began 
to develop psychotherapeutic methods of treatment. However, in 
his clinic, the bulk of treatment was what was then called social 
treatment (Healy, 1915). Social treatment was designed to help 
the individual to deal with aspects of his environment, by encour- 
aging him to reach out and by helping him in concrete ways to 
take advantage of existing educational, recreational, and voca- 
tional opportunities. Social workers of that day literally went out 
to people and did not require that people who were having trou- 
bles come to them. The very going out implies that the workers of 
that time believed the major focus of a difficulty was not in some- 
thing the patient carried around in his head, but in the conditions 
under which he lived. ; 


The End of the Reform Era 
Nineteen twelve saw the beginning of the end of the era oí 
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reform. The Progressive party was beaten and fell apart by 1914. 
- With the coming of the First World War many reformers par- 
ticipated in the pacifist movement and thereby suffered damaged 
“reputations. The war effort and patriotism dominated public 
opinion and concern. Problems of the poor, of the workingman, 
woman, and child, of the immigrant, of the slum, of political, 
industrial, and social reform were forgotten. In the post-war 
- period, from 1920 until the depression of the 1930s, liberals and 
reformers were without power or influence (Chambers, 1967). 
The Bolshevik revolution sparked a “red scar” In the early 
1920s the Palmer raids, KKK activities, and patriotic societies, 
warning of the menaces to America, both encouraged and reflect- 
ed oppressive pressure toward the elimination of anything that 
was not “100 percent American.” T 
The 1920s was also the businessman's decade. “The chief 
business of the American people is business,” said Calvin Cool- 
idge. With the support of the courts, the regulatory agencies, and 
the legislature, there was an almost unprecedented period of sus- 
tained economic growth and prosperity. The businessman, the 
millionaire, a Lindberg, a Babe Ruth, or even an Al Capone could 
capture public attention and admiration in an era when success 
was admired, and success was viewed as a matter of individual 
‘effort. If a man failed in the prosperous 1920s, it was not that 
best of all possible worlds which was at fault, but clearly the man 
lacked something in himself. Emil Coué could sweep the nation 
With his catch phrase, “Every day in every way I am getting better 
and better.” The problem in the 1920s was to make the self better. 
In the pre-World War I era, the problem had been to make the 
world better. 5 
Industrial development and the war also led to a change in 
the relationship between the sexes. Women’s labor force partici- 
pation steadily increased, and in 1920 the 19th Amendment 
assuring women the right to vote was ratified. Changes in sexual 
behavior occurred. Short skirts, jazz, sexy dances, public drinking 
and smoking, and open discussion of sex and free love influenced 
Youth particularly. Automobiles gave youth freedom from paren- 
tal surveillance, and some said cars became travelling bedrooms. 
he virtues of pre-marital chastity and marital fidelity were chal- 
lenged. While most people did not participate openly in adulter- 
9us affairs, as a matter of living out modern values, such affairs 
Were the object of curiosity and discussion as exemplified in the 
Popular literature of the time. 
_ The mass media purveyed the sexual theme and the theme of 
scientific human relations. It was in this period that psychoanaly- 
: a emphasizing individual psychodynamics took hold in the United 
"States, thus providing an intellectual, scientific rationale for the 
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changes which were taking place. Popular psychoanalysis with its 
emphasis on free expression of sexual impulse filled magazines 
and books, was a principal topic of conversation, and guided or 
confused the thinking of parents concerned with raising their 
children in a world whose standards were markedly different 
from the world of their own youth. We mention psychoanalysis 
because that area of study and practice came to be highly influ- 
ential in the developing child guidance clinics. However, popular ^ 
Watson, popular Gesell, habit training, and traditional concepts 
of child rearing also reached the American parent through the 
developing mass media (Allen, 1959). It is little wonder that the 
child guidance clinic, with its emphasis on scientific expertise in 
an area ol grave concern, took hold and flourished. 


Child Guidance and the Professionals 


In the following pages we will focus on the privately sup- 
ported, community child guidance clinic, with its now traditional 
team of psychiatrist, psychologist, and social worker. Much of 
the discussion is based on the clinics which developed out of the 
pattern pioneered by the Commonwealth Fund Demonstration 
Clinics. For purposes of discussion, let us assert that these clinics, 
as pioneers in practice and as centers of training and research, 
were highly influential in setting the pattern of development of the 
entire field. 

The Commonwealth Fund was established in 1918 in the 
pattern of philanthropy developed by those who made great for- 
tunes in the industrial and economic growth following the Civil 
War. Its first venture in the field of health and welfare was a 
program for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. While the 
program had several aspects, its name, its intent to focus on delin- 
quency, and its support of clinics designed to prevent delinquency 
reveal that the original program was planned on premises reflect- 
ing the climate of social reform of the pre-World War I era. In 
January of 1921, an advisory committee convened in Lakewood, 
New Jersey to draw up guidelines for the new program. Among 
those who attended the conference were William Healy, his psy- 
chologist colleague Augusta Bronner, and Charles W. Hoffman, 
one of the early juvenile court judges. 

The report of this conference clearly and explicitly states that 
unresponsive and poorly trained teachers and school authorities, 
inadequate child welfare agencies, institutions for the feeblemind- 
ed, detention homes and reform schools, insufficient recreational 
facilities, child labor, and inadequately trained probation officers 
in the juvenile court all contributed to causing delinquency by , 
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| failing to serve youth adequately. The conference report included 

a statement that existing social agencies needed to be carefully 
| evaluated, and needed to change, if delinquency was to be 
prevented. 

It was also obvious at this time that the model of treating the 
sick who came to the clinic for help was totally inadequate to the 
task of truly serving a community. In 1921 a survey was conducted 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the major agency 
| cooperating with the Commonwealth Fund in the development of 

the delinquency prevention program. The survey revealed that 
| two out of three who came before the juvenile court were mentally 
abnormal, that 13 percent of the public school population devi- 
[ated from normal mental health (i.e., could use services), and 
‘that six percent of the public school population showed conduct 
| disorders sufficiently severe to bring themselves to the attention 
of authorities time and time again. 
| _ In 1922, before the Commonwealth program was really in- 
stituted, the National Committee sponsored a mental hygiene 
clinic in Monmouth County, New Jersey, an area with a popula- 
tion of 100,000. The clinic was immediately swamped. In its 
second year, the clinic limited its scope to diagnostic work only, 
and limited its intake to three communities within the county. 
‘Nevertheless, within three months a waiting list of 200 existed. 

his emphasized the immensity of the task of child guidance and 
the impossibility of securing coverage by direct service in any 
Community. It showed the necessity of adapting clinical processes 
lor indirect service." That was the opinion of Dr. George S. 
Stevenson, then director of one of the major divisions of the Na- 
tional Committee on Mental Hygiene and a man close to the de- 
Yelopment of the child guidance clinic (Stevenson, 1948). 

In other words, the planning conference, the survey, and the 
| arly experience suggested that a treatment oriented clinical 
facility could not begin to cope with the problem of preventing 
i elinquency. The original goal of the clinics was to use mental 

Biene personnel as consultants to workers in community agen- 
cies to help those workers deal more effectively with the children 
I^ their care. There was clear recognition of the need to develop 
| indirect methods of treatment and ways of influencing aspects of 

€ social environment if the full need was to be met. Within a 

cade, indeed almost from the establishment of the very first of 

* Demonstration Program clinics, the goal of developing indi- 
tect methods was lost. The clinics chose to work with the individ- 
‘al rather than to work with the broader social structure. Given 
MG knowledge of the immensity of the demand for service and the 
| ™Possibility of meeting the service demand by techniques of 
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individual treatment, why did the clinics embrace the methods 
and doctrines of psychoanalysis which focus on the individual? 
Why did they not seek to develop an applied sociology instead? 


A Period of Conservatism 


We have pointed to one line of explanation by suggesting 
that the conservative feeling tone of the 1920s favored an emphasis 
on individual responsibility instead of institutional responsibility. 
Indeed, reformers were looked upon with suspicion and treated 
with outright hostility in the culture at large. In the very begin- 
ning, when clinic attempts at interagency cooperation ran into 
difficulties, the difficulties were not viewed as technical problems 
in the relationship between people representing different social 
systems, but rather the difficulties were accepted as a convenient 
excuse for retreating from interagency contacts. Those who were 


training psychiatrists and social workers in the mid-1920s com-^ 


plained that it was difficult to interest the young workers in the 
technical problems of consultation, community. relations, and 
organization. 'They were interested in concepts of individual psy- 
chodynamics, not in social reform or institutional change (Lowrey 
& Smith, 1933). Perhaps the older symbols were now stale. 

But to pin the change to a vague concept like the feeling tone 
of an era is too weak. Much more was happening which influenced 
the development of practice in the field. To understand, it is neces- 
sary to focus on the development of professional social work, for 
the story of child guidance is much more the story of social work 
than it is of ion or of psychology. Originally the clinics 
included the three professions. The social worker was to relate to 
the social agencies. The psychologist was to relate to the schools 
and to give the intelligence tests which were popularized during 
the First World War. The psychiatrist was to diagnose the distur- 
bance and make recommendations for treatment. 


The Professionalization of Social Work 


i However, social workers clearly came to dominate the clinics, 
if not in status then certainly in numbers and in influence on 
practice. For example, the Bureau for Children's Guidance estab- 
lished as part of the Commonwealth Program was a training 
agency for the New York School of Social Work, and it had little 
part in the training of psychiatrists and psychologists. The Bu- 
reau's successor, the Institute for Child Guidance, was in exis- 
tence from 1927 to 1933. In that time 15 psychologists and 32 
psychiatrists completed at least one full year of training as com- 
pared with 174 social workers. The numbers reflect the ratios of 
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social workers to the other professionals in the clinics. In those 
years the ratios were anywhere from three to one to six to one, and 
sometimes more, numbers which still hold in most clinic settings 
today (Lowrey & Smith, 1933). 

Professional social work originated out of two major move- 
ments. One was the settlement house, a source of cultural enrich- 
ment and community organization, which used social research, 
political action, and governmental power to achieve constructive 
social change. The second was the Charity Organization Society 
whose parent was the institution of private alms doled out to indi- 
viduals. Their investigative methods, designed to determine eligi- 
bility for charity, evolved into methods of casework designed to 
diagnose an individual and to help a family. Charitable work had 
originally been carried out by volunteers, but the need for training 
grams both for volunteers and for the increasing number of 
ull-time paid workers led to the development of full-time schools 
of social work. By 1919, there were 17 such schools in the country 
(Cohen, 1958). 

The very earliest social workers were largely volunteers, pre- 
[lominantly upper class women who engaged in charitable, hu- 
| manitarian activity. When social work became an occupation, 
| the typical pioneers were upper class, college-educated women 
seeking new meaning for their lives by finding a place in a chang- 
ing society. They were of the first generation of women for whom 
higher education had become a reality. Marginal people and 
minority group members frequently tend to flow into new occupa- 
lions and new professions rather than into established ones be- 
cause the barriers of tradition are less formidable (Klein, 1946). 
Given the accelerating changes in the social, occupational, and 
educational status of women, many flowed into the new field of 
| Social work, with the conscious aim of attaining professional 
| Standing (Davis, 1959). While there was pressure for professional 
Standing from the early group of Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Radcliffe educated women, the pressure was perhaps even greater 
| 'tom later generations. The later generations came from a broader 
Spectrum of social class backgrounds and sought social. and eco- 
Nomic advancement through their profession. The shift in the 
People entering the social work field requires close attention 1n 
Understanding later developments. DO 

In 1915, in the context of a strong impetus toward achieving 
Professional standing, Abraham Flexner, the man who was the 
Prime mover in the reform of medical education, addressed the 

ational Conference of Charities and Corrections on the question 
of Whether or not social work was a profession. He concluded that 
Social work lacked major criteria to be accepted as a profession. 
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The most glaring omissions were an educationally communicable 
body of knowledge and a professional method (Flexner, 1961). 
Shortly after Flexner’s address, in 1917, Mary Richmond pub- 
lished Social Diagnosis, a comprehensive text on social casework 
methodology (Richmond, 1965). It is probably no accident that 
caseworkers produced the first detailed treatise on method, for 
the settlement house workers insisted that no methodology was 
possible. Rather, they emphasized the need for flexibility of ap- 
proach, preferring to tailor the method to the problem. With Soczal 
Diagnosis the social work profession had its first approach to an 
educationally communicable method. 

World War I produced another strong impetus toward the 
development of casework with the individual. Psychiatric social 
work began with the need to train workers to help treat the large 
number of neuropsychiatric casualties, the ‘‘shell-shocked cases" 
produced by the First World War (Neilson, 1919). The clear focus 
of their attention and of their training was upon the individual 
case. 

_ Psychoanalytic thinking was introduced into schools of psy- 
chiatric social work at the very beginning. Psychoanalysis was 
not well accepted in the medical schools of the day and the medi- 
cal psychiatric establishment was not terribly pleased with the 


a 


developing social work field. The medical establishment more or . 


less looked down on social workers, but the younger and then 
more obscure medical psychoanalysts found their niche in social 
work schools where they were held in high esteem. Social workers 
gained in prestige from being taught by medical men. Of equal 
importance, they gained both a body of knowledge, with its own 
technical jargon, and a teachable technique, the therapeutic 
interview. 

The professionalization of the social work field had profound 
consequences for child guidance practice. The child guidance 
clinics were intended to serve a delinquent or a low income popu- 
lation. For example, one of the first of the Demonstration Clinics 
in St. Louis received 74 percent of its caseload from the juvenile 
court. Then, as now, children from low income families reached 
the juvenile court. The other Demonstration Clinics also had only 
25 to 33 percent of their cases referred from sources likely to tap 4 
middle or upper income group (Stevenson & Smith, 1934). By 
1948 about 60 percent of referrals to privately supported clinics 
came from upper income populations (Healy & Bronner, 1948). 
That trend continues, if it has not accelerated since (Furman; 
Sweat, & Crocetti, 1965). The change in population requires 
explanation especially since self-referred middle class cases, those 


now considered most desirable, were originally seen as expensive + 
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to handle and as diverting effort from an important goal, that of 
helping workers in various community agencies do a better job 
with the children the agencies treated (Stevenson & Smith, 1934). 
As social workers began dealing with selí-referred parents 
and as they were influenced by psychoanalytic thinking, they fo- 
cused more finely on the parent-child relationship, discovering 
that many parents wanted help for themselves. In a short time a 
requirement was imposed that parents participate in the work of the 
clinic if their children were to be accepted for service. By 1930, the 
| service in many child guidance clinics became therapy for mothers 
| by social workers, and the social work literature increasingly 
locused on issues of psychotherapy (H. Witmer, 1940). The 
change in the nature of the service took place despite clear evi- 
dence that the earlier methods of social treatment (environmental 
manipulation) had been effective, and the change persisted de- 
spite evidence that the new form of treatment was no better, if not 
actually inferior, to the old, in terms of the rate at which patients 
seemed to be helped. For example, the older methods of social 
treatment claimed improved and greatly improved rates ranging 
as high as 92 percent (Johnson, 1916; Lee & Kenworthy, 1929). 
The newer methods claimed rates which were never higher than 
72 percent (Lowrey & Smith, 1933), and, as one looks at figures 
reported by others than the innovators of psychotherapeutic 
“Methods, the rates of improvement frequently fall far below 72 
percent (Levitt, 1957). The change to a form of service, which was 
certainly no better than social treatment requires explanation. 


An Emphasis on Method 


In the 1920s social workers needed a professional method 
to achieve professional status. The method they were taught and 
the method they relied upon was casework based upon psycho- 
analytic concepts. In the 1920s the literate population was being 
inundated with popular Freud. It cannot be documented, but it 
18a reasonable assumption that the parent who brought his child 
| tothe clinic was more likely to speak the social worker's language, 
| More likely to be from a background similar to the social worker, 
and more likely to share the social worker’s life style, values, and 
assumptions. In light of present day thinking, it is reasonable to 
- àssume further that such a client would not only have been seen 
as more desirable, but may in fact have responded better to the 
Interview technique used by the social worker. Over time, the 
Social worker's approach would have favored one group, effective- 
Y screening out lower income individuals who do not, as a rule, 
Téspond well to “talking treatment.” x 

It is also reasonable in view of the fact that the profession and 
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the upwardly mobile social worker had strong needs to achieve 
greater status, that the worker would have found gratification in 
serving a more prestigious social class. In fact, in the late 1920s 
clinic board members frequently had their own children treated 
and examined in the clinics in an effort to erase the stigma asso- 
ciated with psychiatry and mental hygiene. Such attention by 
upped class members of society must have left a distinct concept 
of “a desirable patient” in the minds of clinic workers. While 
the pioneer social workers would not have needed to derive status 
from contacts with prestigeful clients, such considerations would 
undoubtedly have been important in an upwardly mobile group 
seeking professional status and might well have influenced who 
was seen in the clinics (Walsh & Elling, 1968). 

Over a period of years the population of children and the 
types of problems seen in the clinics also changed. Clinics showed 
a rough sequence of referrals. At first they received gross mental ^* 
defectives, those with a variety of neurological disabilities, and 
severe delinquents who had been untouched by any other mode 
of help- Later, the schools sent aggressive and disruptive children. 
Finally, often in response to the clinics’ educational program, 
children who were shy and withdrawn, who had habit disorders 
or other relatively circumscribed psychological problems were 
referred. In fact the ticket of admission to clinics became a com- 
plaint of “nervousness.” The clinics tended to concentrate on 
children whose difficulties were less severe or of recent origin 
(Stevenson & Smith, 1934; Witmer, 1940). What is most para- 
doxical about this situation is that the mental health professional, 
who started out by intending to help the community with its men- 
tal health problem, ended with the “easiest” cases and left com- 
munity agencies, presumably staffed with less well trained people, 
with the more difficult problems. And, over time, the clinics also 
reduced their consultative contacts with other agencies. 

j It is not too difficult to trace the origin of the change in popu- 
lation. The earliest clinics were training centers, and cases were ^ 
selected for teaching and training potential. Since students were 
being trained in psychotherapeutic methods, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that there was a bias in the direction of accepting cases 
amenable to treatment by the methods being taught. Trained in 
settings which selected cases good for teaching and training pur- 
poses, it is likely that the students developed a similar conception 
of what constituted a “good case." Note that there was no indica- 
tion of attempts to evolve methods suitable to the cases which 
cnt to the clinic. Just the opposite seems true. Rather than study 

e nature of the problem and evolve different methods for treating different 
problems, the methods were considered good and the cases unsuited to the ^ 
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“good” method. Supervisory practices of referring questions and 
| objections about treatment to the student’s personal, emotional 
problems could only have intensified the trend. Moreover, more 
sophisticated supervision, case conferences, and consultation, all 
emphasizing deep psychodynamic formulations, would have had 
the effect of removing attention from actual patient contact and 
outcomes. Parenthetically, we wonder whether hours of patient 
contact decreased as hours of supervision, conferences, and simi- 
lar hallmarks of an emphasis on method increased over the years. 
We can only conclude that the maintenance of method was more 
| important than any attempt to develop modes of treatment for the 
| variety and number of mental health problems which came to the 
| lore. The maintenance of a method can only be seen as serving 
the needs of the professional and not the needs of the broader 
society. We do not mean to be critical of a particular profession 
inthis discussion. Rather, we are trying to demonstrate that per- 
vasive social forces shaping the nature of practice must be in- 
cluded in the set of variables considered in thinking about practice 
| inthe mental health fields. 


| Form and Reform 


| To recapitulate, the thesis we have developed states that the 
conception of the mental health problem and the form of help 
developed at any given point in time are shaped by and will reflect 
| general social conditions. During periods of time characterized 
as reform, the dominant philosophy will be one which emphasizes 
the “spark of the divine” in man. Each person will be viewed as 
| having a potential for development which is inhibited by social 
| conditions, and the form of help will be that of providing oppor- 
tunity for the individual to develop through changing the social 
Setting in some way. During periods which are essentially con- 
Servative, the social world will be viewed as the best of all possible 
Worlds, and individuals who have difficulty in living in the good 
Social world will be viewed as “‘sick.” The form of help will be 
that of removing the individual from the social setting, attempting 
| l^ change him in some way, and then reintroducing him into the 

Same setting, i i 

., We have also suggested that the developing helping forms 
will employ people who are themselves drawn into professions 
Partially as the consequence of social forces which make entrance 
into one profession more feasible for members of „a particular 
Sal group. The social and economic characteristics of that 
Soup will then help to shape the helping forms in ways which will 
Promote the class interests of the helping group and of the profes- 
‘lon generally. 
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As we began looking into the early history of clinical services 
for children, it became apparent that those services had great 
pertinence for the contemporary community mental health move- 
ment. Embedded in the community, growing out of social need, 
and concerned with prevention, the pioneer models of clinical 
service demand close examination precisely because our predeces- 
sors began with approaches the community mental health move- 
ment is just now rediscovering (Sarason et al., 1966; Rosenblum 
& Ottenstein, 1965). Just as the earlier services were shaped by 
the nature of the social problems at the time, so are contemporary 
services developing from a certain social context. 

We have stated the thesis elsewhere (Levine & Levine, 1970) 
that helping forms in periods of social change will emphasize the 
environmental determinants of problems in living. In periods of 
relative conservatism or of consolidation of change, personal 
determinants will be the focus of attention. The changes in em- 
phasis from the pre-World War I period to the 1920s, with its 
conaeqarnces for child guidance practice, is a case in point. 

Elsewhere (Levine & Levine, 1970) we have also developed 
the theoretical position that new forms of mental health services 
and certain institutional changes are in order because of ongoing 
social change. Based on the assumptions that social institutions 
develop and support a way of life based on economic and occu- 
pational considerations and that social institutions have built-in 
resistances to their own change, we have argued that when insti- 
tutions are out of phase with social change, they can contribute 
to problems in living. Based on theoretical derivations from 
Freud’s Civilization and its Discontents (1930), we have argued that 
economic and occupational changes have resulted in a greater 
quantity of free libidinal and aggressive energy for which society 
does not as yet have adequate channels of expression. Basic insti- 
tutions attuned to the expression of an earlier, lower level of 
impulse are inadequate to their contemporary tasks. 

Given these assumptions, we view the contemporary com- 
munity mental health movement as a necessary response to social 
change. The community mental health approach operates with a 

competency model” which emphasizes the provision of oppor- 
tunity for social and economic advancement. The workers attempt 
to create or to support the development of new forms of social 
organization or they work for change in ongoing social institu- 
tions. In other words, the focus of effort is on the social institution, 
tendi the competency model assumes people can learn to live bet- 
EU uou Mm" ie 
ps 1 e those which promote new, acceptable modes of libidina 

ggressive expression. The development of new recreational an 
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work forms emphasizing emotional expression, in pleasurable and 
aggressive contexts, is a necessity. The older mental health facil- 
ities stressing adaptation to existing social conditions and em- 
phasizing individual failures in adaptation are less immediately 
relevant. It is their lack of relevance in the present context of acute 
social change which is in large part a source of pressure on these 
institutions to change. It is incorrect, we believe, to view the con- 
- temporary situation in the mental health field in isolation from 
| the rest of the society and to view the problems of the helping 
agencies as exclusively those of a shortage of personnel and facil- 
ities. Much more is involved, for helping agencies are a part of 
the changing society; they are influenced by the changes; and 
they should help to direct change. A true recognition of their own 
role can but increase the effectiveness with which today's helpers 
approach today's problems. 
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Poor People and the 
Distribution of Job Opportunities 
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If there is a single-minded drive in American society that cuts 
Across the most widely diverse groups, it is bly the urge to 
consume. And consumers, as —— specialist knows, 
thrive on obsolescence and innovation. It is this easy acceptance 
of novelty that makes American society seem more open and flex- 

than it actually is and that encourages the search for new and, 
fully, better methods in such diverse endeavors as bottling 
drinks or alleviating poverty. As those who have engaged in 
such efforts can attest, creating new containers and even introduc- 
them into general use is comparatively easy; social change is 

à more elusive goal. 

Since Franklin D. Roosevelt's pronouncement of the pe 
bl one-third of the nation in the thirties, we have ma to lim 

ively severe economic disadvantage to one-fifth of t pue 

- Most of this improvement came in the early part of the peri- 

9d; since World War II, the distribution of income has remained 

- A top 5 percent of nee emet de percent and the 
tom 20 percent receive 5 percent (Moss, ë 

, In economic terms, the society is, above all, stable. “The 

Political and economic balance among forces in society seems 

tly resistant to change to prevent any marked redistribu- 

tion of the fruits of growth , 1959, p. 3]." The optimists 

Among us may maintain that, even so, everyone is better off and 
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that deprivation is only relative, but the persistence of such rela- 
tivities, especially in the face of well-publicized efforts for amelio- 
ration, deserves more searching scrutiny. 


Evolutionary Theories Argue Against “Tampering” 


While there has never been a shortage of proponents of con- 
flict as the necessary fuel for change, American social science has 
always been dominated by evolutionary theories of progress. Plu- 
ralism is conventionally viewed as a model for bargaining rather 
than as a source of conflict; and efficiency is considered best 
achieved by a degree of competition that stops short of destruc- 
tiveness. It is not surprising, therefore, that the leading notions 
of functionalism in American sociology and of welfare economics 
should stem from Pareto’s concepts of equilibrium. A chemist 
steeped in the traditions of Newtonian physical science, Pareto 
sought to apply mechanistic principles to economic and social 
problems. In a famous definition, he explained equilibrium as a 
state such "'that if it is artificially subjected to some modification 
different from the modification it undergoes normally, a reaction 
at once takes place tending to restore it to its real, its normal state 
[Pareto, 1935, IV, p. 1436].” To tamper with the mechanism is 
to foster instability and threaten continuity, to undermine that 
equilibrium which alone can insure greater social utility. 

In welfare economics, Pareto's view of social change became 
translated into a theoretical statement of allocation: “. . . a 
Pareto optimum, defined as a (economic) position from which it is 
not possible, by any reallocation of factors, to make anyone better 
off without making at least one person worse off [Mishan, 1966, 
p. 163]." If at least one person is better off, no one being worse off, 
the community as a whole is better off. In the real world, however, 
changes in allocation, and particularly man designed to promote 
efficiency, may not result in improvement s everyone. Further- 
more, "a Pareto Optimum, or an ideal output, is but one of a large 
number of conceivable summit positions, each distinguishable 
from the others by a different pattern of welfare distribution 
[p. 169].” The revisionists among welfare economists, like Mishan 
and Little, recognize that “to choose as between such positions 
[Mi ye therefore be prepared to make ethical judgments 
[Mishan, 1966, p. 163],” and they are disposed to make these 
judgments in favor of a general reduction of inequality. 


Attacking Poverty —By Subsidizing the Poor 


Policy-makers, however, seldom seem to heed such theoreti- 
a p caus day-to-day decisions, allocative efficiencies, pro- 
uction optima, economic growth, and anti-inflation measures 
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are pursued without regard to reducing inequality and often in 
the apparent expectation of the oppositie. Even schemes that are 
| specifically designed to improve the lot of the poor do not really 
disturb the underlying equilibrium. The most recent proposals 
| for reform of the welfare system promulgated by the Nixon admin- 
| istration as near-future policy, are an example of plus ca change 
|... . Hailed by many as a revolutionary beginning of income 

maintenance, they represent the culmination of a very simple idea 
—since the poor lack money, the solution to their problems is to 
provide them with some. The proposals, in fact, would bring 
welfare standards in “poor” states up to the most generous exist- 
ing levels in “rich” states and would represent in this respect a 
teal improvement for a large group of eligibles. But apart from the 
meanness of even the highest existing standards, the general in- 
clusion of the working poor in the distribution system would have 
the effect of subsidizing low-wage jobs on a permanent basis, and 
the programs as a whole would most likely act to perpetuate the 
existence of a substantial underclass, albeit removed from dire 
| deprivation and extreme risk. It is, by the way, no accident that 
these proposals are coupled with a sizeable tax break for the mid- 
| dle class, a benefit likely to be realized sooner than a liberalized 
| welfare program. 


4 Attacking Poverty—By Rehabilitating the Poor 


| In the recent past, we have concentrated on a somewhat dif- 
| ferent, although equally peripheral set of interventions, designed 
| to rehabilitate, retrain, and redirect the poor. The activities of the 
| federal government (through the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
| the Office of Education, and the Department of Labor), the vari- 
Sus state and local programs, and the voluntary activities of such 
roups as the National Alliance of Businessmen and the Workers 
efense League are all informed by the notion of guided mobility. 
Individuals who can be improved through education (viz., Head 
tart) or training (viz., the Manpower Development and Training 
Act) or exposure to work (viz., the Neighborhood Youth Corps) 
| 9" some combination of these elements should be able to move 
| Into the productive mainstream. 3 
Neither of these styles of intervention—income maintenance 
or retraining programs—constitute a frontal attack on poverty, 
Cause neither is designed to alter the rules that govern who pays 
and who gets paid, the processes by which the prices are set, or the 
relative rewards for different activities. There exists, in fact, an 
Opportunity structure based largely on the distribution of occupa- 
tional roles, and the patterns of movement in this structure are 
ighly institutionalized. We are all aware of individual success 


| 
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stories—the triumph of the talented but uneducated man, the 
sudden leap forward of the “late bloomer,” the acquisition of 
credentials after long struggle—but flexibility at the margin tells 
us little about intractability at the core. The dynamics of the sys- 
tem operate to maintain equilibrium, even though individuals 
change places and the places themselves are radically altered 
from time to time. 


The Establishment at Work 


The chief assumption underlying pragmatic efforts to en- 
hance upward mobility is that unfilled opportunities for good jobs 
exist in the labor market and that they exist in sufficient quantity 
to provide all willing hands with the means to become established 
members of the work force. While local and individual successes 
have been well publicized, there has been little effect on the aggre- 
gate flows. What seems to happen is that however strong the urge 
for upward mobility, men will at some point settle for stable em- 
ployment at a living wage that provides minimum protection from 
risk. Those who achieve at least this limited goal may be said to 
be established at work (Freedman, 1969). By the time a man is 
thirty, he falls into one of three groups, and the likelihood of his 
remaining in the same group thereafter is very high. 

Those with college degrees who have made their way into 
the professions or the upper stratum of managers are the most 
advantaged. Their work lives are likely to resemble orderly ca- 
reers; they are attached either to an occupation, an organization, 
or both; their incomes are high, and their provisions against risk, 
elaborate. 

The most disadvantaged are those least likely to be attached 
to an occupation or an organization. Their incomes are not suf- 
licient to bring them above the poverty level, and their supple- 
mentary benefits are confined to the minimum public social secu- 
rity provisions. 

Between these two extremes are the overwhelming majority 
of American workers who form a continuum beginning from the 
top group at one end and slipping off into poverty at the other. 
Their most important occupational attribute, however, is that 
they are attached to some stable form of organization. Tradition- 
ally, we have thought about attachment to occupations, a limiting 
view reflected in the emphasis on education and pre-employment 
training that has characterized recent program efforts. The in- 
fluences and effects of organizational attachment on the prospects 
of workers have not always received similar attention. 


| 
: 
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Organizational Protection 


By definition, attachment implies membership in a collec- 
tivity. Attachment defines role, whether it is expressed in profes- 
sional, institutional, or company terms. A man may refer to him- 
self as a doctor, a government employee, or simply as working 
for “the company.” Such statements are clues to his social status 
and his probable income level; they also imply the form of insula- 
tion he enjoys from the competition of others and from his own 
shortcomings. 

William Goode has called this phenomenon *'the protection 
of the inept." He begins with the fact that in modern industrial 
society, “a wide range of talent can acquire the skill necessary 
to carry out most jobs,” and advances to the thesis that “indus- 
trial society is highly effective at production not so much because 
it allows the most able to assume positions of high leadership, 
but because it has developed two great techniques (bureaucracy 
and machinery) for both using the inept and limiting the range 
of their potential destructiveness." The bureaucracy Goode has 
in mind actually represents a departure from the rational model 
developed by Weber because its strict logic has been diluted by the 
introduction of traditional elements and particularly by notions of 
mutual obligation. This system protects both the apt and inept, 
and the mechanism by which it is implemented is the work group 
—whose “‘social arrangements do not permit much overt discrimi- 
nation between the less able and the rest [Goode, 1967, pp. 6-8].” 


Protection in Large Industrial Units 


Although professional, trade union, and other occupationally 
ased organizations provide important mechanisms for protec- 
tion, the most significant form in an advanced society is the large 
Industrial unit. Gardiner Means has made the point that adequate 
economic theory must take into account the existence of two major 
Ivisions—a large bureaucratized corporate sector and a sector 
Made up of small firms and individuals who more nearly meet 
the classical model of the entrepreneur subject to the rigorous 
Competition of the market (Means, 1965). Partial insulation from 
the market gives the corporate sector scope for decisions, not only 
°n pricing but also on wage levels and on the interaction of wages 
and prices. It can and does, for example, pass on wage increases 
to consumers in the form of higher prices, the source of so-called 
COst-push inflation. With considerable market power, large firms 
make higher profits and pay higher wages for comparable skill 
levels, And workers attached to such firms, especially with the aid 
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of the countervailing influence of their unions, are at least the 
short-term beneficiaries. 

The situation is illustrated in a recent news item on one effect 
of Chrysler’s postponement of a new plant opening in New Stan- 
ton, Pennsylvania: 

“When we heard of the delay we thought we got a small reprieve,” says 
T. E. Wible, president of the L. E. Smith Glass Co. . . . which makes 
handcrafted glass products. “We don't pay Detroit wages," he adds. An 
unskilled beginner in Mr. Wible's shop earns $2.20 an hour, well below 
the $3.36 such a worker would earn on a Chrysler assembly line [Wall 
Street Journal, Aug. 25, 1969]. 
And even though the rise in industrial wages has not kept pace 
with inflation in recent years, the differentials between small and 
large firms have, if anything, grown greater. 


Exclusion of Negroes from Collective Protection 


"There is ample evidence of the protection afforded by strong 
collectivities and, by inference, the consequences of the lack of 
such protection. It has often been noted—with varying degrees of 
distaste and alarm—that Negroes have not followed the immi- 
grant tradition of the highly organized ghetto with its myriad of 
self-help institutions. What they lack is not only the type of ethno- 
centric political machine destroyed by reformist politics, but also 
a viable economic base. Small units of production and independent 
marketing outlets no longer make an important contribution to 
opportunity. As self-employment has declined, so has the scope 
for small-scale entrepreneurship. The route to secure employment 
at decent wages is through attachment to an organization—celeris 
paribus, the larger the better—the arguments of “black capitalism” 
theorists notwithstanding. 

, The systematic exclusion of Negroes from such collectivities 
during past years has finally given way to a limited number of 
openings for those who are "qualified," but gains in civil rights 
have not yet obviated the discrimination that, for example, main- 
tains income inequalities between Negroes and whites with the 
same educational achievements (Hamel, 1967). This outcome is 
closely related to the failure of a majority of Negroes to achieve 
organizational attachment to the same degree and at the same 
level as whites and to that extent, to benefit from the protection 
afforded by organizational umbrellas. 


Protection for Some Implies Exclusion for Others 


Goode recognizes the contribution of non-performance char- 
acteristics to discrimination before the fact—that is, in determin- 
ing who shall be admitted to the group in the first place—but he 
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fact, however, the “ins” and the “outs” are accorded differential 
treatment on a larger scale than we are accustomed to recognize. 
There is no implication in this statement that the “ins” are idle 
rentiers. In spite of the apocalyptic vision of the prophets of cy- 
bernation, most workers still earn their livings by the sweat of 
their brow, if only in a metaphorical sense. But exertion does not 
guarantee competence, and however sincere the effort, many 
members of internal labor markets ride along on less than maxi- 
mum performance by virtue of their membership alone. Competi- 
tion in the workplace is suppressed in favor of group effort, and 
while this may have the functional consequences described by 
Goode, the arena of conflict is transferred to the streets and the 
noisy desperation of the “outs.” 
Once inside a large organization, workers within a wide 
middle range of talent are capable of meeting minimum standards 
of performance. Recent developments in public programming 
recognize this state of affairs, at least obliquely, through a re- 
newed emphasis on the private sector (more specifically, the large 
corporations) as a source of employment opportunity for the dis- 
advantaged. Nevertheless, the efforts of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, which enlisted the cooperation of the highest levels 
of management and by December 1968 had received pledges of 
over 172,000 jobs from 12,000 companies, still fell short of the 
demand for stable jobs at decent wages in most communities 
(Wright, 1969). 
«Robert Averitt (1968) calls this large corporate sector the 
center” economy, comprising large firms that tend to be inte- 
grated in ownership, dispersed in location, diversified in produc- 
tion, and decentralized in management. In contrast, the “periph- 
ery” firm is small, unintegrated, local, limited in production type, 
and centrally managed. The distinction implies two types of 
employment. Averitt, in fact, maintains that the complex pay and 
enefit structure of the “center” constitutes a “private welfare 
ŝtate” that is “eroding the employability of the transient group 
Averitt, 1968, p. 152].” In other words, the protections accruing 
to one group of workers may create barriers to entry which make 
the position of the excluded group relatively worse. The case 
Would seem to be similar to the gap in wages and security that 
| ‘Xists between “permanent” and transient workers in Japan. ; 

Dean Morse, focusing on types of worker rather than on sites 

of employment, has singled out part-time and part-year workers 
| 55 a relatively disadvantaged group. He hypothesizes that they 
tar a large part of the cost of maintaining flexibility in the labor 
E and comments on the historical parallel with the position 


does not dwell on the dysfunctional effects for the excluded. In 
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of the immigrant worker to whom these costs were transferred 
earlier in our history (Morse, 1969). 


The Under-Employment of Women 


The existence of two distinct sectors, broadly differentiated 
by the extent of their employment advantage, can be illustrated 
by the position of women in the labor market. Under current con- 
ditions, economic expansion brings a large number of women into 
the labor force (Mincer, 1967). A few figures will suffice to illus- 
trate the point that they are concentrated in low-wage employ- 
ment. First of all, 30 percent of all women workers were employed 
part-time in 1967, compared to 12 percent of all men. Of those 
employed full-time, 42 percent worked all year, compared to 70 
percent of the men (Bogan, 1969). In 1965, the median earnings of 
year-round full-time women workers were $3838 compared to 
$6388 for men (Perella, 1968). 

Part of this differential results from discrimination (that is, 
cases where women are paid less for the same work), but the 
major factor is a distinct occupational distribution for women. 
They are concentrated in the lower-paid occupational groups, 
and, just as important, tend to work in non-competing groups 
that have few hierarchical ties within organizations. In order to 
get a better job, they usually have to change employers, since 
promotional Opportunities are rare. Even then, the nature of the 
work varies little from one site to another. 

The largest increase in female labor force participation in 
recent years has been among married women. Their median con- 
tribution to family income in 1967 was 22 percent (Waldman, 
1968). If their husbands are employed, they are “secondary” 
workers, and it is the pooling of family earnings that has obscured 
the basically undesirable nature of many individual jobs. The 
problem becomes clear when we consider the 5.2 million families 
headed by women. As Waldman points out, “Families which 
women head are usually low income familes.” Of these, the half 
who were in the labor force had a median family income in 1966 of 
$4750 (Waldman, 1968, p. 21), enough to support a single person 
but hardly adequate for additional dependents. 


Frequent Job Changes Reduce Collective Protection 


The pattern of work for women provides employers with 
enormous flexibility. Large central offices of insurance companies 
can count on turnover among young single women to obviate the 
necessity for wage increases or Measures to combat dissatisfac- 
tion. Factories can draw on a reservoir of housewives for light 
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assembly work when the demand for labor is high and lay them off 
without causing serious problems when demand slackens. Large 
department stores count on part-time female help to meet the 
biggest portion of their manning requirements. In such organiza- 
tions, work schedules can be arranged for as little as one day a 
week, on a flexible basis, up to full-time. 

As long as there are year-round stable jobs for men, women 
may be viewed as filling the interstices, or, alternatively, providing 
needed workers in less attractive situations without too much 
sacrifice on the part of anyone. Unfortunately, however, there 
are many jobs available for men that are no better than the typical 
female job, and in some cases even worse. They are, by and large, 
unsuitable for becoming established in the sense of attaining 
decent living standards during the period of family formation. 
We have heard a great deal in recent years about the disappear- 
ance of unskilled jobs. The problem, however, needs restatement. 
It is true that expansion has occurred at the top levels of the occu- 
pational structure where educational and training requirements 
are high, but the pool of eligibles for these opportunities has also 
grown. The problem is that at the lower levels, we have had no 
increase in those stable well-paying positions for relatively un- 
skilled men that characterized the historical shift from agriculture 
to manufacturing. r ‘ 

Instead, there has been an increase both in higher-paid pro- 
fessional occupations and in lower-paid service occupations. In 
commenting on wage differentials, some economists have given 
explicit recognition to the partitioning of the labor market: “In 
fact, of course, the trade and service sectors have raised wages. 
Differentials for occupations in which women cannot readily be substituted 


Jor men have narrowed, and the trade and service sectors have 


avoided further wage increases by using older women, teenagers, 
moonlighters and so on [Duesenberry, 1959, p. 83, italics added]. 


Our Failure to Change Opportunities for the Poor 


As an imaginative reader might surmise, other complicating 
factors might well be brought to bear on an analysis of who pays 
and who gets paid. The discussion presented here is meant only 
to illustrate the way opportunity is presently structured and to 
Indicate why the anti-poverty effort has necessarily fallen so short 
of the mark. It is likely that the greatest beneficiaries have been 
Social scientists, professionals in the human services, and welfare 
administrators. Considering their limited number, the opening of 
new job opportunities in program development has meant a size- 
able increase in demand for their services and a concomitant in- 
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crease in their rewards, both monetary and honorary. But with 
few exceptions, no attempt was either made or contemplated to 
change the opportunities or rewards of the objects of the program 
—the poor. Individuals have been rescued and prepared to fit into 
better jobs, but the increase in better jobs has been almost alto- 
gether at the level of the college graduate. 

Meanwhile, people have been encouraged to feel that higher 
levels of consumption are their right in a rich society. If father 
himself is not able to provide what is necessary, mother may also 
go to work; two incomes often suffice. But if mother cannot be 
spared at home (and especially in the face of expensive or non- 
existent child-care arrangements), two incomes of another sort 
are available through father’s peripheral employment and moth- 
er’s welfare payments. In addition, where so much wealth exists 
in the form of goods, it becomes impractical to protect every single 
portable item of potential consumption, with the result that a sec- 
ond economy of unknown size exists for the purpose of stealing 
and exchanging whatever ingenuity can profitably pick up. 


Legitimate Efforts are Frustrated 


. Meanwhile, legitimate efforts are also being made to redis- 
tribute wealth. In some cities, hospital workers have been organ- 
ized, and their improved bargaining position has resulted in high- 
er wages. Welfare rights groups have fought with some success 
to realize the benefits to which the law entitles them. Less focused 
militancy has also worked to deprive the labor market of under- 
paid applicants for menial, insecure jobs. But tax loopholes con- 
tinue to benefit the rich; medicaid cutbacks threaten the elderly 
and the poor; and the blessings of economic growth remain un- 
evenly distributed—when they are not absolutely cancelled by 
rae din economies of pollution, crowding, and missiles in the 

One has to approach the major problems of any society with 
a good deal of humility. Most particularly, it is important to rec- 
ognize that change entails costs as well as benefits and that relative 
well-being is hard to measure. Nor should the difficulties of 
thorough-going changes in the distribution of the national income 
be underestimated. Any proposal, for example, to raise the wages 
of low-paid workers, either through minimum-wage legislation 
or in some other way, immediately evokes the threat of inflation 
in the minds of most economists and businessmen, because, once 
again, they assume that relative income shares must remain the 
same. It is heartening to note that respectable opinion is just now 
turning to consideration of this assumption, as evidenced by the 
January, 1969, report of the staff of the Cabinet Committee on 


m. 
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Price Stability (U.S. Gov't., 1969, Study Paper No. 4), which 
rejected the inevitable trade-off between unemployment and infla- 
tion. The report suggested that a fall in the rate of profit among 
manufacturing firms (those in the concentrated, relatively uncom- 
petitive, center" economy described above) would break the 
circle of high prices (in the face of unused capacity), high profits, 
and union demands for higher wages. Note, however, that this 
unprecedented critique was applied to the problem of unemploy- 
ment and inflation, and not to the issue of raising wages for work- 
ers on the "periphery." To take seriously the latter problem 
would presumably produce not only “unacceptable” inflation, 
but would also adversely affect business "confidence," with the 
consequence of withdrawal of effort on the part of those who are 
being asked to share the affluence (Berg, 1963). 


Major Social Problems are Political—Not Economic 


Given this enormously complex set of interrelationships and 
the predictable reluctance of any group to give up its own ad- 
vantages, one or another program or package of programs in the 
manner of the war against poverty cannot be expected to produce 
utopian results. Major social problems turn out to be political, 
and it is in the conflict of competing interests characteristic of the 
political process that change is ultimately defined. Those who seek 
to engage in that process will do well to understand as clearly as 
possible the inter-locking aspects of the system when they choose 
priorities for intervention. Otherwise, the delusion persists that 
What may otherwise be perfectly acceptable attempts to change 
things at the margin, or to ameliorate the lot of particular groups, 
are harbingers of social revolution. 
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Legal Problems Peculiar to the Poor 
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The programs for alleviating poverty include two components 
that are distinctively legal. One is the furnishing of legal assis- 
tance to the poor—expanded Legal Aid, neighborhood legal ser- 
vices, etc. The other is reforming the law itself, on the assumption 
that various provisions of the law work unevenly or unjustly on 
the poor (Dunham, 1965; Carlin, Howard, & Messinger, 1967; 
Wald, 1965). The two components are closely related, in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

The law affects people somewhat differently when they have 
legal assistance than when they do not, so that furnishing legal 
| assistance modifies the working of the law even without effectuat- 
Ing changes in its formal content. ^ 

Lawyers acting for the poor are instruments through which 


| the formal content of the law can be reformed. Lawyers can carry 


itigation into appellate courts with the aim of securing new defini- 

tions of the law, they can advocate and agitate in the legislature 

and in administrative agencies for law reform objectives, and in 

- the private sector they can engage in such efforts as negotiation of 
Change in the provisions of private arrangements, €.g., leases. is 

Providing legal assistance to the poor is in effect the providing 

ofa subsidy in kind. It is thus comparable to publicly subsidized 

Ousing, medical care provided at less than cost, and public edu- 

Cation. Whether legal services should be provided to low income 

- People and, if so, how much and to which ones is a problem with 

- its own complexities. Furthermore, while a legal assistance pro- 
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gram is related to the matter of changing the formal content of the 
law—in the ways indicated above—such a program is not the 
same thing as law reform: A legal assistance program can operate 
without seeking or bringing about much change in the law’s 
formal content, and change in the law can be brought about 
without a legal assistance program. It is perhaps laboring the 
obvious to underline this distinction but it is often difficult to 
determine, when someone is referring to “the law,” whether refer- 
ence is being made to the work of the practicing bar, or to the 
legal profession as a calling, or to the government, or to legal 
institutions as they actually work, or to the law’s formal content. 


Is the Law Disadvantageous to the Poor? 


The objective of this paper is to consider, in an analytical 
way, the formal content of the law as it relates to the poor. More 
specifically the question is whether there are components of the 
law, considered in its formal content, that are disadvantageous 
to the poor. The thesis advanced is threefold: 

, ,First, with some exceptions American law has abrogated 
limitations on legal capacity of persons related to wealth or char- 
acteristics associated with wealth. Assertions that the law is un- 
equal as regards the poor refer mostly to legal sanctioning of 
activities that result in acquisition of unequal amounts of proper- 
vib This inequality could be effaced only by radically altering free- 

om of private socio-economic initiative and introducing a broad 
policy of income redistribution. 

___ Second, there appear to be many social programs expressed 
in law that have the ostensible objective of equalizing opportunity 
or situation, but which appear in fact mostly to benefit other than 
the poor. The rules comprising these programs could be changed 
to the advantage of the poor, in ways which would also benefit 
others, Change in these rules would do no violence to our legal 
and political traditions, but is obstructed by groups having vested 
interests in the rules as they stand. 
diu ii there are some provisions of the law that create con- 

itions directly adverse to certain subgroups of the poor. These 
subgroups include certain cultural “deviants” whose life ideals 
and styles diverge from those of the community majority. Since 
the content of the law reflects Majority mores, it creates legal 


conflicts for these minorities Ch i 
. Change in stani 
tially reduce these conflicts. : CC RM 


Free Legal Capacity and its Consequences 


i The relatively free scope afforded private initiative under the 
aw of western countries, specifically the United States, is the 
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product of a long development. Viewed from the perspective of 
the medieval age in which the development began, the trend of 
the law has been to eliminate birth, inheritance, place of resi- 
dence, and station in life as determinants of legal capacity. The 
legal way-stations include the elimination of villenage (obligations 
of service by serfs and peasants) and other customary service obli- 
gations, burgage (legal status tied to city or borough of residence), 
and guildship privilege, limitations on "settlement" (residence 
for purposes, inter alia, of poor law benefits), trading restrictions 
and exclusions (the underside of monopolies), employment servi- 
tude, and correlatively the relaxation of restrictions on property 
transfer and acquisition, commercial exchange, political capacity 
of religious minorities, and association in entrepreneurial and 
labor combinations. Related more modern developments, involv- 
ing state subsidy and direction, include public common school 
education as under the Northwest Ordinance, encouragement of 
relocation as under the Homestead Act and the FHA, and promo- 
tion of advantageous markets in commodities, finance, and 
employment. 

These legal developments formally express a complex cul- 
tural transformation of western society. Where medieval society 
in self-conception was relatively static, inherited, corporate, 
backward looking, and other-worldly, with corresponding legal 
relationships, modern society is relatively dynamic, individual- 
istic, and materialist, with corresponding definitions of legal 
Capacity and process. On one hand, modern legal institutions give 
emphasis to the conditions and procedures under which change 
in social, political, and economic relationships may be effectuated, 
manifested in constitutions and procedural and administrative 
codes, in the manifolds of contract law, and the burgeoning of 
Due Process. On the other hand, modern definitions of legal 
Capacity have secured participation in the processes of self- 
assertive change to all citizens on a principle approaching com- 
Plete formal equality. The formal equalization of participating 
Opportunity is manifested in the repeal of property ownership 
qualifications for exercise of political rights (Williamson, 1960), 
the repeal of slavery and its residual legal incidents (Franklin, 
1968), and the emancipation of women (Flexner, 1959; Kanowitz, 
1967, 1968). The most recent question concerns the participatory 
Opportunity of younger people (Friedenberg, 1969). _ ; 

The logic of a self-assertive and widely participatory social 
System tends progressively to regard matters of individual belief, 
9pinion, and deportment as outside the proper scope of public 
Tegulation, except to the minimal extent required to protect com- 
Parable interests of others. Accordingly, the law of a participatory 
Self-assertive system is chiefly concerned with relationships con- 
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cerning material resources—the creation, exchange, and use of 
property (Hohfeld, 1917). The legal system formalizes these re- 
lationships, regularizes and coordinates the processes by which 
they are changed, and secures the results to their intended bene- 
ficiaries. In this connection, property includes not only "private" 
property but “‘public”’ property as well (Reich, 1964; Demsetz, 
1966)—where the highways shall run and who may use them, 
who may use Boston Common for parades (The N.Y. Times, 
1968), and who gets into the Naval Academy and C.C.N.Y. Since 
poverty is relative and property is its measure, poverty is the 
consequence of a legal system which makes such differentials 
possible. The law in this sense sanctions inequality in enjoyment 
of property; 

he complaint that the law sanctions poverty is thus both 
obviously true and not so obviously a complaint about the social 
predicates of which the law is simply an expression. Implicit in 
the grievance concerning poverty is the proposition that a system 
which encourages and secures equality of participatory oppor- 
tunity somehow is unjust, even hypocritical, if it contenances 
the inequality in power over property that eventuates from the 
exercise of participatory opportunity. Yet a social order cannot 
completely have it both ways, making possible that people do 
their thing and then complaining when some of them do it better 
than others. The point can be lost in the shuffle of taxes, subsidies, 
and regulatory interventions which characterize modern econo- 
mies, and it can be obscured in political rhetoric (everyone is 
equal but some are more equal than others). If the point is not 
lost or obscured, then the problem, an old one, is how far to inter- 
vene in autonomous exchange operations of an open society to 
make redistribution in favor of those who come out on the short 
end. That is not simply a legal question. 


Reforming the Legal Patterns of Income Redistribution 


.  Tothe extent that income distribution has not yielded perfect 
income equality the law can be changed in the direction of equal- 
ization. There is a wide range of possibilities short of equalization 
which might well help the poor a good deal. Identifying them is 
not too difficult; establishing the political consensus to bring 
about their change is something else. 

The most straightforward form of income equalization is the 
payment of subsidies in money. This involves taxing the relatively 
affluent and giving the proceeds to the relatively indigent, in the 
form of payments such as AFDC, a family allowance, or a nega- 
tive income tax (Okner, 1966). There remains the question, how- 
ever, whether in a predominantly middle-class society there is à 
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sufficient number of people with very high incomes to yield the 
tax revenue required to remedy poverty, except perhaps at rates 
so steep as to be politically repugnant and economically destruc- 
tive. Consider the fact that 69.4% of the federal personal income 
taxes paid by individuals in 1966 was paid by persons earning 
less than $20,000. More complicated forms of redistribution in- 
clude subsidies in kind—food, medical care, housing, education, 
legal services, etc. (Freedman, 1970). Still more subtle forms of 
redistribution are involved in such programs as price supports 
for farmers, special tax exemptions for the aged, and incentive 
programs for private sector enterprises that are thought to be of 
special benefit to the poor, e.g., subsidized loans to businesses 
located in the ghetto. 

A similar way in which the law could be changed to the ad- 
vantage of the poor is to revise existing income redistribution 
and subsidy schemes. American public sector activity in its pres- 
ent form, as someone has observed, is preponderantly “socialism 
in the middle class." The benefits of socialism could be more 
abundantly sprinkled on lower income groups. By way of 
illustration: 

The financial support for primary and secondary education could be more 
nearly equalized as between the affluent suburbs and other communities 
(MacInnis v. Shapiro, 1968; Daly, 1968). 

The parks budget could be shifted in part from Yellowstone and other 
middle class playgrounds to basketball courts and other lower class 
playgrounds. 

The funds now spent for research (particularly in such exotic areas as 
outer space) and for higher education (particularly in graduate schools 
where cost per pupil is high) could be diverted to improvement of the 
schools in the inner city and the outer country. Consider the December 
1968 Report of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, which 
calls for a $10 billion increase in annual federal spending for higher edu- 
cation, as well as the creation of 550 new colleges (Time, 1968). 

Reforms in the law such as these often are quickly put aside 
by the denizens of suburbia and academia, for reasons that are not 
far to seek. There is a tendency also to ignore the possibility of 
reform in certain other public services which are not conceived 
as welfare programs nor always perceived as working disadvan- 
tageously to the poor, but which in fact are of special significance 
to low income people. Services of this sort include the courts of 
minor jurisdiction, administrative agencies such as the housing 
bureau and the consumer fraud bureau, and—above all—the 
police. These agencies are of special importance to the poor be- 
cause a disproportionate share of their “customers” are low in- 
come people. In most communities, urban and rural, these agen- 
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cies are severely hampered by poor facilities, inadequate salary 
schedules, manpower shortages, awkward administrative ar- 
rangements, and obsolete or combersome procedures—deficien- 
cies that legal change can remedy or ameliorate (Comment, 1965; 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement, 1967). Why this 
line of law reform has been ignored is not so clear, though it may 
have to do with the fact that it requires action elsewhere than in 
Washington: The pulse of law reform at the state and local level 
is a faint echo of the throb that beats in the think tanks. At any 
rate, the prospects of law reform other than income redistribution 
are nurtured in part by the hope that something may be done for 
the poor that does not involve drain on the fisc. 

On reflection, it is evident that there are ways of redistribut- 
ing income which do not involve the government’s budget. These 
opportunities are suggested when it is recognized that all legal 
regulations have the effect of a levy imposed on someone in favor 
of someone else. Water pollution controls burden manufacturers 
and their customers in favor of other water users (Coase, 1960; 
Hoak, 1967); a minimum wage in the laundry industry burdens 
laundresses in favor of manufacturers of commercial washing 
machines and their employees (Lester, 1960; Peterson, 1959, 
1960). Indeed, the law contains an awesome array of rules that 
modify market exchange processes in such a way as to give eco- 
nomic preference to particular groups whose interests conflict 
with those of the poor. Illustrations of these rules include: 


(1) Rules that prohibit free entry into the labor market, for example legally 
sanctioned restrictive apprenticeship programs. Sovern (1966) reports a 
case study of a sheet metal worker's apprenticeship program wherein 80% 
of those admitted as apprentices were relatives of union members. 

(2) Assignment rules that favor entrenched skilled labor groups (National 
Woodwork Manufacturer's Association v. N.L.R.B., 1966). 

(3) Minimum wage laws in certain situations. Everyone concerned agrees that 
who is helped and who is hurt by minimum wage laws is the most important 

single issue in the field of minimum wage regulation. To those workers 

whose take-home pay is increased by such a law, it isa blessing, but to those 
who lose their jobs, the law may be a disaster. 

Rules that inhibit adaptation of services to the needs of the poor, for example 

public utility regulations that prohibit or restrict “irregular” bus and taxi 

operations, regulations that prohibit vendors from operating at night or 
other “‘off hours," and regulations that restrict entry into markets of special 
concern to the poor, such as the consumer credit market. 

(5) Rules that require goods or services to be purveyed according to quality 
specifications that price them out of reach of the poor, building codes being 
the most conspicuous example. s 

These rules and their i 
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their beneficiary. The poor have the lowest marginal buying and 
selling power, therefore the lowest marginal ability to adjust to 
the burden of this kind of levy. The problem is essentially the same 
as that posed by a non-progressive tax, for example a flat rate 
sales tax. The beneficiaries of these regulations, notably many 
elements of organized labor and óf small business, do not see it 
this way of course. That should occasion little surprise, but it does 
pose obstacles to reducing the disabilities these regulations impose 
on the poor. 

Insofar as change in the formal content of the law can im- 
prove or ameliorate the condition of the poor, change along the 
lines indicated above appears to be the most productive way to do 
it. (This does not exhaust the possibilities for reform of “the law,” 
of course, for broad sectors of the administration of the law leave 
much to be desired.) Implicit in this conclusion is the proposition 
that most of the poor are not much different from other members 
of the community, except that their material living standard is 
lower or more precarious. y 

It is important to keep this in mind, because the view is often 
expressed that low income people as a class are distinct from 
everyone else, and therefore have distinctive problems, including 
distinctive legal problems. Yet this seems plainly untrue of most 
low income people. This includes: 4 T 

The "temporary poor”—students who lack adequate financial 
support and people who are retired on insufficient pensions. Their 
problems have always been amenable to money—the G.I. Bill, 
subsidized Social Security, etc. 

The “voluntary poor"—people who could earn more money 
but for one reason or another choose not to. This includes minis- 
ters and priests, artists, some teachers and military personnel, 
many social workers, and a large but mixed group whose “men- 
folk” have vendable skills but who prefer relaxation in poverty 
to frenzy on the job. No manageable legal reform could compen- 
Sate for these exercises of preference. ; 

The “vocationally poor"— people who work hard and live care- 
fully, but whose wages are low due to a combination of intense 
labor competition in the work they do and their own low voca- 
tional mobility. Workers in the needle trades and textile industry, 
for example, have chronically low wages because their production 
1s subject to competition from countries whose whole labor force 
has a low living standard. The same is true of farm workers, 
pottery workers, and others. A similar type of near-poverty at- 
tends workers whose skills are easily displaced by machines— 
dishwashers, ditch diggers, and others. These problems are 
essentially economic and their solutions are essentially economic: 
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Measures to redistribute income in favor of these people and mea- 
sures to improve their ability to change to jobs that pay more, i.e., 
vocational training. 

The temporarily poor, the voluntarily poor, and the vocation- 
ally poor all have problems other than strictly income problems, 
and most of them have legal problems of one sort or another. But 
the available evidence suggests that their legal problems are pretty 
much the same as those encountered by most families: Domestic 
relations conflicts, credit problems, and involvements with the 
criminal law, particularly male juvenile delinquency (American 
Bar Foundation, 1968; Stolz, 1968). The substance of the law does 
not hold special grief for them. 

There are, however, subgroups of the poor of whom this 
can't be said. These include the culturally “deviant” poor and 
those who can't cope. 


Legal Disadvantages of the Deviant Poor 


Our heterogeneous society includes many whose ideas of the 
good do not correspond with professed majority sentiment. Some 
forms of deviance are regarded as merely eccentric, others as 
immoral. Some forms are made illegal. For deviants who have 
enough money, legal proscription of their deviance usually is only 
à bother. They can go to Mexico to smoke marijuana, to Las 
Vegas to gamble, to Johannesburg to connive with kindred spirits, 
to Japan to get an abortion, and to Canada to escape the draft. 


Similar adaptations are possible for less dramatic forms of 
deviance: 


Education in private schools for the unusually devout (Pierce v. Society 

of Sisters, 1925) or for those interested in being educated in the cultural 

tradition of their forefathers. 

maiig in RNN for those whose thirst lasts longer than the Blue 
aws contemplate (U.S. National Advi issi ivil Disor- 

ERT visory Commission on Civil Disor- 


Motor racing on tracks, sand dunes, and snow drifts for those with tastes 
for speed which exceeds the law’s limit. 


A summer (or winter) camping ground for those to whom change of sea- 
son signifies change of abode. 

For cultural deviants who don’t have much money, these 
adaptations are difficult and often impossible. As a result, the 
choice for them comes down to conforming to majority mores as 
expressed in the law or living crosswise to the law and suffering 
the consequences. The severity of the consequences depends on 
the form and strength in which majority sentiment is expresse 
in the law. It may include criminai punishment (e.g., for gam- 
bling), illegitimacy of private transactions (e.g., of " «common 
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law" remarriages), and ineligibility for public benefit programs 
(e.g., residency requirements for welfare or for public schooling). 
The point can be summed up by saying that much of the criminal 
law, some of the law governing private relationships, and most 
of the rules concerning eligibility for public benefits contemplate 
a life style that is steady in location, consistent in purpose, and 
conventionally moral in character. 

This is not new, for the law has never fit gypsies well. Nor is 
it surprising. Explicitly and implicitly the law reflects the concern 
that if people don't conform to conventional mores, they run the 
risk of getting themselves or their families into trouble. Conven- 
tional wisdom apprehends that cigarettes and whiskey can be 
debilitating and impoverishing. Furthermore, the law-makers 
know to whom the victims will look when these predictable mis- 
fortunes arise: Who provides milk for the hippie's baby, tutelage 
for the abandoned child? In the judgment of conventional wisdom, 
therefore, deviance is often irresponsibility and irresponsibility 
is usually expensive. The only people who can afford it are those 
endowed with wealth or talent. 

As a general proposition this instinct of conventional wisdom 
does not seem demonstrably wrong. The problems with conven- 
tional wisdom as expressed in the law derive from two related 
tendencies: moral overkill and adherence to a simplistic approach 
to the problem of nurturing prudence. Moral overkill manifests 
itself in the desire to stamp out forms of deviance whose real threat 
to the community is marginal or remote (Kadish, 1968). Why 
should Amish children have to go to public school (Garber v. 
Kansas, 1968); why shouldn’t welfare families have a TV (Benich, 
1966; Briar, 1966); why can’t the hillbillies head back home in 
the off-season without losing their compensation benefits? The 
simplistic approach to nurturing prudence is a manifestation of 
the belief that passing a law will straightforwardly result in 
people obeying it. Hence welfare mothers are adjured to a con- 
tinence that priests now find burdensome, inner city residents are 
obliged to attend schools whose programs have been declared 
educationally bankrupt, and the rural unemployed are impor- 
tuned not to come to the city unless they have skills they have 
never heard of. It seems not too much to say that the subjects of 
these regulations have enough troubles without trying to heed 
legal admonitions invented by those of us who live in tract houses. 
If less exacting standards of conduct were prescribed for the poor, 
It 15 possible that they would observe no worse standards of con- 
duct than they do and, in time, perhaps better ones. 

f In this connection attention must be directed to the laden 
issue concerning whether poor Negroes constitute a culturally 
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deviant group. Daniel Moynihan suggested they did (1965) and 
has been attacked not only for propounding an affirmative answer 
but for even putting the question. There is evidence to be cited 
both ways (Rainwater & Yancey, 1967), but in one perspective it 
seems irrelevant. If the average Negro (the average Negro is a 
low-income person) is thought by the majority community to be 
different, then he will be so treated and may well come so to re- 
gard himself. The only way to forfend a self-fulfilling prophecy 
is to treat it as false, and this the majority is not now ready to do 
in the case of the black man. The problem can also be resolved 
by converting prophecy into certain fact, as is the aim of the Afro- 
American cultural identity movement. The legal questions there- 
upon arising are whether as a culturally deviant group, the Afro- 
Americans must conform to generally applicable rules concerning 
such matters as access to public education, religious devotions 
in prison, and haircuts. These questions are not without legal 
precedent. 


Those Who Can't Cope 


Among the approximately ten million impoverished Ameri- 
can families are many—no one knows quite how many—for whom 
the contemporary environment is simply baffling. The job skill 
problem is now well recognized: Many poor have such weak read- 
ing and computational skills that they can neither hold many jobs 
otherwise open to them (e.g., driving a taxi or running a floor 
waxer) nor read the advertisements about education in reading 
and computational skills. Aspects of the consumer skill problem 
have also been recognized—ignorance of tenancy rights, oblivious- 
ness of the fine print in contracts, timidity in seeking alternative 
places to shop (Chapman & Shay, 1967). Yet there are still more 
deeply rooted problems, especially on the consumer side, that are 
neither obvious nor obviously remediable. 

The essence of the matter is that in a milieu of uninhibited 
freedom of speech for vendors and freedom of choice for purchas- 
ers, maintaining one’s solvency requires more sophistication and 
more self-restraint than many people have. Lavish inducement 
on the one hand and ee: impulse on the other conduce to more 
or less chronic financial distress. This condition exists not only 
for “the poor" but for millions of lower-middle income people 
who spend much of their lives under indenture. Aside from the 
immediate material consequences of this distress are the worries 
of keeping up the payments, the harassment resulting when they 
are not, and the abrasions and concussions which the family unit 
suffers in the struggle. Moderating garnishment will obviate that 


sudden and sometimes devastatin: i ial di 
8 symptom of financial distress 
but cannot reach the cause. ino 
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One way of reaching the cause is to reduce the scope of con- 
tractual competency under the law to something nearer the effec- 
tive contractual capacity of the low-income consumer. Invidious 
discrimination can be avoided by legal reforms cast in general 
terms, even though there is little expectation of benefit to upper 
income people. Such measures include: 


Specification of the terms of common types of contracts, for example, 
various forms of insurance, consumer credit agreement (Surran, 1968), 
and residential rental agreements (American Bar Foundation, 1969). 


Specification of provisions that are to be deemed part of common types 
of contracts, notably those covered by the Uniform Commercial Code. 


Mandatory “second thoughts" intervals before certain types of contracts 
become effective. 


Building third parties into the agreement who can be expected to stimulate 
caution or at least awareness on the part of the buyer, for example, 
guarantor government agencies. 


Another approach is to encourage the activity of agencies 
which moderate the intensity of marketing stimulation and re- 
sponse. These include government fraud investigation bureaus, 
Better Business Bureaus and Chambers of Commerce in some 
communities, and debt counseling through such groups as 
churches and unions. And the old-fashioned idea of the consumer 
or producer cooperative still has protean applications. The effec- 
tiveness of such instrumentalities is limited because they seem 
more clearly visible to the middle class than to the poor, but it has 
to be kept in mind that the alternative to these imperfect solutions 
is wardship. 
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The poor confront the law as others do and also differently. 
Dependent on where they are, their access to lawyers, their ag- 
Sressiveness or natural shrewdness, sometimes the poor may 
achieve results from the law and its agents similar to what others 
Who are better situated achieve. Such successes are hardly the 
rule, however. The poor have almost always had uniquely bitter 
experiences with the legal process. 


Law as an Institution 


The law is an institution and deals with other institutions. 
All People confront it as a source of sanctions and hence, to some 
“sree, of fears. Crimes are not committed in front of policemen. 
Illegal acts are taken with a conscious and unconscious calcula- 
tion of Tisks. Sanctions are not only criminal—i.e., arrest, deten- 
tion, fine, incarceration, or execution—they are also “civil.” 
ivil” sanctions in practice may be criminal, as when juveniles 
are incarcerated for being incorrigible, or aberational activity 
results in being incarcerated as insane, or old age leads to forced 
Seclusion as a “senior citizen.” More broadly, rules which are 
violated, often without will to violate, lead to real sanctions—loss 
of license, loss of money, loss of entry to a union or a job or even a 
d 9n the stock exchange. Citizens universally confront the in- 
E ution of the law as an area of forbidden acts whose violation 
anctions deprivations. 
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The law also is a functioning institution with a series of com- 
mands and demands. Forms must be filled out; taxes paid. Voting 
or driving requires registration. Most importantly the law com- 
mands direct recourse to it as an institutional process. To collect 
money counsel must be retained, threats made to sue, suits exe- 
cuted, etc. Disputes are channelled away from all processes but 
the court (including the informal effects ol, perceptions and predic- 
tions of what the courts will do if the question is put to them). To 
obtain what is wanted in a dispute about money, obligation, free- 
dom, or property, the law commands that people come to it. They 
must follow its commands of how to present their side of a ques- 
tion. The legal machinery operates both to sanction and to com- 
mand certain procedures and behaviors in order for individuals 
to continue in society and to profit from it. 

What does the institution of law offer in return? In the main 
it offers a type of societal support. It provides a common referent 
for disputes. It provides rules for the conduct of business behavior 
and money manipulation, and rules about acts which are con- 
sidered harmful to others or society. 


Confronting a Bureaucratic Hierarchy . . . 


_ To offer this support the institution of the law operates as a 
series of bureaucratic institutions. First, what is called ‘‘admin- 
istrative law” is purely bureaucratic. When the government must 
dispense favors, collect money, or regulate conduct, officials are 
established who have chains of power, ability to refer to internal 
rules, and the power to “pass the buck.” Police departments also 
operate as bureaucratic machines (Goldstein, 1958); juvenile 
courts are a separate little bureaucratic world (Allen, 1964). As 
the poor sadly know, “welfare” Programs are a mysterious world 
governed by a petty officialdom which marches to a distant and 
certainly very erratic drummer (Sparer, 1965). In short, the law 
is confronted by individuals as a series of domains of authority. 
Each domain is defined through the operation of an institutional 
hierarchy. It is in the context of a category of rules, rewards, and 
denials, effectuated by an organization of those charged by law to 
execute power, that the commands and sanctions of the law have 
reality. For all men this is true. Yet the concrete reality of the law 
has added dimensions for the poor. These extra dimensions make 


the social and Psychological meaning of the law radically different 
for poor people. 


For the Poor, the “System” is an Enemy 


The poor are Mysterious to those not so classified. Com- 
mentators on poverty agree that the poor are characterized in 
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general by passive rather than active reactions to everyday situa- 
tions, and by dependence (Duhl, 1963; Riessman, Cohen & Pearl, 
1964). The institutions with which they deal are not like the Secu- 
ities Exchange Commission or the Federal Communication 
Commission. The SEC or FCC are institutions which, if granting 
a favor, permit progress toward money or prestige; these are 
institutions whose interest is sought and whose favor is curried. 
The poor, on the other hand, face only negative outcomes in their 
institutional dealings. They fear arrests by the police, humiliation 
by the schools, and starvation at the hands of those institutions 
supposed to alleviate poverty. For the poor, “the system” is an 
enemy. The law has often been the instrument of, rather than a 
bulwark against, the oppressors (Alinsky, 1964; Silberman, 1964; 
Smith, 1919). Lawyers for the poor call the “Fair Hearings" of 
the Welfare system “Unfair Hearings,” the “‘landlord-tenant 
court," a “landlord court." All too often, in welfare hearings the 
results are predetermined. In the special **Jandlord-tenant" 
courts, the judges expect tenants to pay, eviction can be accom- 
plished almost overnight, yet tenants cannot complain about slum 
conditions. These tribunals often operate to oppress the poor 
rather than dispassionately to settle disputes. When dishonest 
salesmen or slumlords seek to fulfill their goals they use the courts 
and their lawyers. The poor do not usually use this alternative. 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter has reminded us of the relevance in our 
own time of the words of Anatole France, ““The law in its majestic 
equality forbids the rich as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, 
to beg in the streets, and to steal bread." 

. Inshort, the societal relations of the poor in many parts of 
this country are reminiscent of a feudal kingdom in which survival 
is obtained by paying fealty to various lords: the rent man, the 
grocery man, the policeman, the furniture store man—against 
whom the poor have no rights they can know or exercise, but 
merely some standard expectations of what:to give and what they 
May expect to receive in return. The everyday lives of such citizens 
reveal that they have not yet graduated from "status" to “con- 
tract.” Those who represent or can invoke the law by suit against 
them treat the poor as dependent creatures. They live at suffer- 
ance of the landlord as well as that of a welfare worker. They fear 
the suit by the company which defrauded them (now hiding be- 
hind legal technicalities as to who is responsible for what), as 
well as arrest by police whose pay is partially the pleasure of the 
Prowl of power. There are real inequalities, political and social, 
which causally or essentially are promulgated by the legal rules. 
SSR 

In Griffin v. Illinois 351 US 12, 23 (1956) concurring. 
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Special Rules of Access and Durability 


The position of the poor in relation to the law and its institu- 
tions is governed by a body of distinctive substantive and pro- 
cedural rules. It is not simply that the institutions which deal with” 
the poor treat them as creatures of dependent status. The system 
of courts has fashioned special rules and special problems for the 

oor. 
ji The special rules are of two kinds. First are those procedural | 
rules which govern availability of and survival in forums. Second 
are the specific substantive rules which discriminate against or 
stigmatize the poor. The rules of access and durability are spe- 
cial rules of the courts and their agents. Administrative agencies 
often are steeped with rules which have unconstitutional and il- 
legal provisions. Even a non-scholar can describe a long list of 
defects in these rules which are clearly visible even in a superficial 
survey (Sparer, 1965). The rules endure because the poor have 
never had advocates or forums. 

For example, for over thirty years the vast majority of the 

states refused to place a mother and children on a state welfare - 
budget if they had traveled to the state within the preceding year. 
The constitutional defects in these rules are obvious—state wel- 
fare budgets primarily use federal money. This is one unified 
country where people have a right to travel. They cannot be 
starved because they exercised this right, especially when children 
starve because their mother has moved. People have a right to pick 
the best place to settle under their Freedom of Association (1st 
Amendment to the Constitution). They then must not be treated 
differently. Yet this administrative rule survived over thirty years. 
It took two years of consecutive argument in the United States 
Supreme Court to destroy it. The final Supreme Court decision 
came down close to three years after the first case was filed to 
invalidate that one rulg, Even after the decision, New York State 
promulgated almost t ame rule, and lawyers had to file suit 
over again. As a result, the same issue is once again in the Su- 
preme Court. The rule is one of many rules that effect millions. 
It is estimated that $36 million more will go to people on welfare 
as a result of that Supreme Court decision. 


To Sue a Bureaucracy . . . 


It is a long and cumbersome route to sue against a rule. In 
practical terms the only rules that the poor may sue against are 
those that are clearly unconstitutional, not those that are blatant- 
ly unreasonable—because the latter fall in the range of adminis- 
trative “expertise.” 


Litigating unconstitutional rules is arduous; theme is à 
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myriad of them. Litigation is a courtroom procedure. In fighting 
with a bureaucracy, there are more ways than one to skin a cat. 
General Motors and General Electric do not just simply go to 
court. They know legislators; they have access to the press; and 
they have many means of bringing pressure. They also, more 
importantly, have the initial power of confrontation. When a welfare 
mother comes in to ask for her monthly pittance, she is just one 
of many who seek aid for their children. When GM or GE seeks an 
exemption from restrictions on foreign investments from the Com- 
merce Department, they confront not only the government but 
individual lawyers, clerks, and decision-makers as institutions, 
and all are somewhat impressed by their implicit power and their 
actual size and strength. The monoliths of capitalism use many 
Toutes of persuasion to confront the institutions which regulate 
and offer benefits. They have the image of conquerors, while a 
poor person seems to be looking for an individual “handout.” 

In this context, the importance of durability cannot be over- 
rated. Just as the poor have very few forums and access to even 
those has been rare and difficult, the staying power of the poor is 

+ often weak. GM and GE have the endurance and strength to use 
all forums. If they fail, they can try again. If they can not pressure 
an administrative agency, they can go to court. If that fails, they 
can try to change the law. If that fails, they can put new pressure 
on the administrative agency or hope to influence whoever in the 
future will be in power. During all this time they will merely be 
lacking more power and profits, not facing destruction. A poor 
Person can only attack rules by access to the courts. Access is 
difficult, and the individual may literally starve before the case is 
finished. If a welfare mother does not win a temporary victory and 
does not have private charity to support her while waiting for 

Judgment, her attack on the one year residency requirement van- 

_ishes with her disappearance into death or another place where 
she could receive support. The same is true when the rules govern- 
ing eviction from public housing are at fault, or when trials which 
test the criminal or juvenile courts are fought. Individual clients 
May Not survive the process; often a whole case is about the 
client’s continued viable existence. 


In Forma Pauperis 


Faw i Poor face a different series of rules when dealing with the 
Enos c irectly in courts. First, there are financial barriers. Al- 
Don foe ee costs money—jury trials, docketing fees, publica- 
Pating r lvorces, transcripts, transcripts of pre-trial stuff, pre- 


ecords for appeal, docketing appeals, and losing appeals. 
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For example, in New York State to appeal unemployment in- 
surance cases, the domain of the poor, 19 briefs and 19 records 
have to be submitted to Albany. The duplication costs in a recent 
case of this author's were $100 exclusive of postage and typing. 
The procedure seems designed to eliminate appeals. \ 

A poor person may escape some of these fees by labeling, 
i.e., stigmatizing, himself as different. There is an ancient rule, 
in forma pauperis, now codified in most states by statute, which 
allows the suspension of some fees. The way in which in forma 
pauperis is obtained shows how the poor are treated and labeled 
differently. A special motion to proceed as a poor person must be 
made, generally with copies served on the city or state. In support 
of the motion, the lawyer must disclose the essence of his case. He 
must state that he thinks it is a good case. His poor client has to 
list all sources of income, all items of property real and personal, 
he must state that no one else is interested in the case, that he 
believes he has a good case, and that his lawyer serves without 
fee. The court then considers the papers and in its discretion grants 
that permission. 


Surrendering Privacy . . . 


A poor person, if successful, thus enters the case with a clear 
label and stigma attached to him. The papers themselves which 
have been entered in forma pauperis are now public documents that 
tell the world all his sources of income. (So if an ex-husband pays 
some support to a woman on welfare, all his acquaintances can 
find out how much if she files in forma pauperis.) The poor person’s 
revelation must be complete. This author has had a client denied 
his in forma pauperis request because, after coming off welfare to 
work at a menial job, his affidavit did not specify all his personal 
property—presumably accumulated at the minimal wage he 
earned. A judge who sits on a case is alerted by this rule to the 
fact that a person is not paying his counsel; if he has a bias against 
free legal services, this may prejudge the case. In short, the poor 
person must surrender privacy, accept the label of “poor,” and 
anticipate the possibility of judicial prejudice simply to avoid the 
payment of fees. 

The consequences of proceeding forma pauperis are interesting. 
Such a judicial grant of grace does not pay for all the necessities. 
A corporation or a rich man of course has access to witnesses and 
expert testimony, which a poverty victim does not have. The 
corporation and rich man can pay to bring and pay to testify; the 
poor person cannot. Cases are theoretically built on evidence. Yet 
the poor lose their children in family court regularly on the basis 
of uncontradicted psychological testimony, while the rich have a 
battle of experts about visiting hours. | 
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Further Discrimination . . . 


The discrimination cuts deeper. The poor have no way of 
tting pre-trial discovery in which the whole trial is really played 
t. In most states, for example, witnesses can be brought and 
amined at great length to have a transcript ready for the trial. 
ut this must be paid for. To appeal a case the court has to have 
he record. What this means is that someone has to type a copy 
ol every paper filed and every word said, often volumes long. 
Someone has to pay for it all. All extra-judicial activities come 
dear and the poor have no money. 

There is some judicial relief for extra-judicial expense. The 
oor may not have to bring their briefs on appeal; they may file 
oxed or mimeographed copies. This does save money, but, as 
se who publish know, manuscripts do not read as well as 
nted pages and may even indicate a lack of care to a judge. 
ce again the scarlet letter P is imprinted on the case and the 
rt decides arguments posed between printed bound briefs and 
inferior-looking duplicate typed manuscripts of the poor. 

Further, it may be almost impossible to proceed in forma 
| Pauperis in courts where the poor are prevalent. In New York, for 
xample, before the time when the motion to proceed to in forma 
duperis is granted, the time in which a landlord-tenant case must 
answered and a jury demanded runs out. This means that 
Jury demand is either forfeited or paid for. Having this in forma 


itional burden on the poor and on the lawyer who serves with- 
Out pay. Time sometimes makes it impossible, as in a case where 
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this discrimination is the release of juveniles. Their release is 
predicated not on what they have done, supposedly, but on how 
they will perform in the environment to which they are returned. 
A boy who steals a 10¢ Kool-Aid may be incarcerated because 
of his robbery, though a rich car-thief will probably be returned 
to his mansion. All of us know that policemen and judges treat the 
poor quite differently (Goldstein, 1958). Such harsh treatment 
may have been one of the causes of the American riots (President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders, 1968). 

No one in this country can be forced to let people into his 
home unless there is a warrant or a crime being committed. Yet 
people on welfare are told that they will not receive welfare unless 
they permit a number of forced home visits a year. The state main- 
tains the reason is that the purpose of welfare is to help children. 
The reasoning continues that once a person goes on welfare, the 
primary responsibility for child rearing is the state's, and the 
parent may not be a barrier. Welfare recipients must sign over 
uture earnings and recovery for injuries, sign consent forms for 
invasions of privacy, etc., etc. (Stein, 1967). This list can be ex- 
panded to great length and extended into additional subject areas, 
as others have done elsewhere. It is very clear that many special 
rules exist which create substantive differences for the poor before 
the law. 


Advocates for the Poor 


Recently in the United States some inroads, some slight in- 
roads have been made into this thicket. Under the federal govern- 
ment, about 2000 lawyers are paid in various cities to work in 
neighborhoods to represent slum dwellers. In the neighborhoods, 
lawyers have discovered that many groups of cases are quite dif- 
ferent from those of the middle class (some matters, like divorces 
without estates, are easier). One group of cases is related to the 
terrible administrative treatment of those dependent on govern- 
ment largesse for reason of age, blindness, or infancy. Another 
group of cases concerns children. These cover delinquency and 
the fight against the filing of neglect petitions on mothers because 
they live in apartments that are too small (since welfare pays t00 
little), etc. The lawyers who have started suits or sought for politi- 
cal pressure to alleviate these violations are having some impact. 
As a result of their work, constitutional law and the equal protec- 
tion doctrine will have many new concrete examples. 

: The most important benefit from neighborhood law is de- 
rived from advocacy, and the new notion of justice and pride 
which emerges for the poor. As an advocate, the lawyer is nO 
Prometheus who brings the fire of middle class truths to the dull y 
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hovels of the poor. He is not a social worker who tries to orient 
his client to society’s precepts and values. He must treat his clients 
as equals and conceive of himself as an agent to effectuate their, 
the principals’, desires in the legal framework and the practical 
world. The poor man has someone to stand up for him. “Mouth- 
piece” can be an honorable word. The activity of advocacy can 
bring the clichés of equal access to the law and the best interests 
of the child, welfare of the family, etc., closer to the facts. Most im- 
portant, there is someone who speaks out. The poor man sees 
advocacy work. By a form of osmosis, this doctrine of rights, this 
realization of the value of aggressive assertion of those rights, 
effects his conduct and those to whom he communicates. 


Summary 


The poor confront the legal system with a different set of 
problems and obstacles than do others. Two areas of rules are 
different for them: (1) rules governing access and endurance in 
the forums of persuasion, and (2) the substantive rules governing 
the poor as a specially treated group, e.g., dual family law. The 
first set appear to be permanently institutionalized. They are an 
area of rules more dependent on society than on the law. The 
second set are now undergoing constitutional attack. The poor 
generally are relegated to a status of dependence in relation to 
institutions. In contrast, others can utilize institutional contacts 
as an occasion for achieving major personal gain. Providing coun- 
sel may remedy some of this disparity. Lawyers working with the 
Poor have exposed the range of specially oppressive rules for the 
Poor. Agencies of government are concerned with administration 
Pr se rather than constitutional rights. This has been instructive 
in the field of jurisprudence. In the absence of legal scrutiny and 


rad unconstitutional rules will be promulgated against the 
weak. 
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" Pluralist concepts of democracy historically have been hinged 
to a participatory political system. Although modern empirical 
studies of power have adjusted and redefined some of the unreal- 
istic notions about how a democratic system works, the concept 
9! Participation still distinguishes open political systems from 
Closed politica] Systems. Almond and Verba (1965), for example, 
“line the democratic state as one that “offers the ordinary man 
© Opportunity to take part in the political decision-making 
ieee as an influential citizen.” In general, the concept of par- 
di pation has been refined from one of broad public participation 
tis manifest in voting, petitions, referenda, to a stress on the 
Participation of representative leadershi through civic and 
“rest-group action. Nevertheless, participation remains the 


Sost significant measure of the character and fluidity of a polit- 
lcal system, 


seve In all of the major studies of decision-making in large cities, 
Pro ral areas of Policy have been surveyed to substantiate or dis- 
the f hypotheses related to the distribution of power. In general, 
ol ake -ngs indicate that functional specialization—each area 
resulted creating its own specialists and professionals—has also 
agen ed in Specialization in policymaking. Indeed, looking at the 

mete of City functions, the pluralists have cited the lack of 


Over At i 
M "flap in leadership from one function to another as evidence of a 
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polylithic power structure or a satisfactorily open participatory 
system. This conclusion is suggested in Dahl's study of New 
Haven (1961), Sayre and Kaufman's study of New York City 
(1960), and Banfield's (1961) study of Chicago. Although each 
of the studies identified relatively closed decision-making systems 
in each of the functional areas surveyed, all saw the overall system 
as open. The assumption implied in these “pluralistic” studies is 
that although a few men may control decisions in a given function- 
al area, the multiplicity of elite groups city-wide is the more rele- 
vant datum in classifying the political system. Sayre and Kaufman 
(1960), although admitting that central city forces (the mayor and 
the Board of Estimate) do not really play an integrative role, do 
not consider that this situation contradicts their overall evaluation 
of the whole system. 

It is clear that functional specialization will produce several | 
distinctive elites within a community, each responsible for policy 
in a particular area of specialty. If one analyzes more than one 
function or type of policy, no single group will ever appear to 
control all of the decisions made in a community. Professional- 
ization and bureaucratic development have assured that. But it 
should also be clear that the only test of the viability of a multiple 
elite system as a truly participatory political system is the rela- 
tionship of decision-making within a subsystem (or functional ; 
area) to the system as a whole. Any judgment of the total system 
must include consideration of the relative openness of various 
subsystems, their responsiveness to change, and their ability to 
convert the demands of “clients” into policies. As one student of 
political research has noted, the pluralists assume that “special- 
ization means that American democracies at the community level 
are better than they might otherwise be," but they have paid little 
attention "'to the implications of the finding that relatively small 
numbers of men predominate as active participants over time 
within a particular domain [Agger, 1964, p. 215].” 

It is possible to imagine distinctive patterns of relative open- 
ness in certain functional areas and lack of openness in others. In 
short, there is no reason to assume that the mere existence of dif- ` 
ferent areas of activity, each with its own group of policymakers, 
is equivalent to an open political system. 


City Schools as Political Subsystems 
City school systems as political subsystems are worthy of 
specialized analysis for several reasons. First, school systems are 


traditionally viewed as arousing more public interest than any 
other civic activity. Therefore, in principle, they should entail à 
wider base of public participation in this area and would indicate 
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similar or more restricted public activity in other areas of civic 
concern. In addition, school professionals pride themselves on 
the encouragement of public participation in school affairs. Their 
own ideological underpinnings commit them to public involve- 
ment. A study of school policymaking can evaluate how meaning- 
ful that ideology has been in achieving participation. Another 
reason for singling out the school system for analysis is the radical 
change that has occurred in school populations in large cities over 
the last two decades. This change has presented a severe challenge 
to school policymakers and school policy. Perhaps the most im- 
mediately important reason for analyzing the area of educational 
policy is the sheer dearth of information on how school policy 
is made and who makes it. Educators themselves have been far 
more concerned with the content of educational policy and have 
only recently indicated any interest in the policymaking process. 
Not to be ignored is the fact that education represents the largest 
item of local expenditure; by most standards it is the most im- 
portant local government function. 

Until recently, social scientists have virtually ignored the 
school system as a political institution. The 1954 Supreme Court 
decision exposed this system to public view and invited studies 
of desegregation policy. Public involvement and concern was 
aroused and gradually extended beyond the question of desegre- 
* gation. As experts began to explore educational policy on school 
Integration, they could not avoid the larger issues of how school 
Systems are organized and how decisions are made. In the last 
decade there has been an increasing concern with these questions, 
although published materials are still scarce. 


Power in Urban Schools 


, — Theauthor was engaged over the past few years in two stud- 
es of power in urban school systems. Each study differed in its 
Perspective and methodology. One study (Gittell, 1967) analyzed 
School Policy in New York City using five areas of decision- 
making. The second study (Gittell & Hollander, 1968) concerned 
itself with the level of comparative innovation in six urban school 
ystems. 
The areas of decision-making in education in New York City 
were selected to include the widest possible range of participation 
Y those involved in education, and by the relevance of the policy 
selected to the over-all education function. Generally, exploration 
ol a continuum of policy was considered superior to exploration of 
a single policy decision. Historical data and institutional analysis 
Vere utilized in all relevant areas. Selected for intensive study 
+ Were: (1) selection of the superintendent, (2) increases in teachers' 
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salaries, (3) budgeting, (4) school integration, and (5) curriculum 
development. Other areas of policy were reviewed in a more cur- 
sory way to broaden the scope of the analysis. i 

Within any school system, the potential participants in 
school policymaking are essentially the same, although actual 
participation may vary according to the relative power of each in 
given circumstances. Legal power is usually divided between a 
board of education and the superintendent. Within the bureau- 
cracy, distinctions must be made among the central administra- 
tive bureaucracy and field administrators, the top supervisory 
staff, and middle management. Organizations representing these 
groups are common in the larger school districts, and their activ- 
ities can be significant. Teachers and teacher organizations, 
parents and parent organizations are potential participants. Spe- 
cialized education interest groups (ad hoc and permanent) have 
been active in many communities, and their role can be vital. In 
the general community there are other potential participants: 
local, state, and federal officials, civic groups, the press, business 
organizations, and individual entrepreneurs seeking the rewards 
of the school system. 


The School System as a Specialized Bureaucracy 


The findings of the 1965 study (Gittell, 1967) emphasize 
that, for the previous two decades, education in New York City 
had become amazingly insulated from public controls. One could 
accurately describe the situation as an abandonment of public 
education by key forces of potential power within the city. Bureau- 
cratization and professionalization were contributing factors. 
Weber's theory of the emergence of a specialized bureaucracy, 
monopolizing power through its control of expertise, accurately 
described the role of the education bureaucracy in New York City 
(Gerth & Mills, 1946). The claim that only the professionals can 
make competent judgments had been accepted. Contributing to, 
and perhaps growing out of, this attitude was the change in the 
mayor's role to one of noninvolvement. Civic and interest groups 
(other than the specialized education groups) responded ambiv- 
alently. On the one hand, they accepted the notion of the profes- 
sional competence of the bureaucracy, and, on the other, they 
recognized the need for reform. They expressed a hopelessness 
about their ability to change the system. The result was narrow 
or closed participation in large areas of decision-making. Effec- 
tive influence in these areas was restricted to an inside core 0 
top supervisory personnel in the headquarters staff of the Boar’ 
of Education. Policy alternatives were rarely discussed or offered, 
and the inclination to support the status quo was reinforced. 
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The study (Gittell & Hollander, 1968) of six urban school 
districts (Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia) was undertaken in 1966-1967. It approached the 
evaluation and comparison of school systems from the perspective 
of flexibility and innovation. In most school studies, the emphasis 
has been on outputs related to student achievements. Test results 
provide a quantitative measurement and have been used rather 
extensively. Because the tests given in school districts are not 
comparable, the evaluation is necessarily confined to the individ- 
ual district. This reduces the possibilities for comparative anal- 
ysis. Further, the heavily weighted influence of socio-economic 
factors limits the usefulness of this measure in comparing and 
evaluating other inputs. 


Schools Reflect Local Political Culture 


The authors tried an alternative approach that would mea- 
Sure output at the margin in terms of the innovation in a school 
district. This measure of output has the advantage of reflecting not 
only financial inputs, but the effectiveness of the administration, 
and the community and political pressures which are brought to 
bear on the school board. The measure assumes that adaptability 
of a school district is its most important characteristic. This 
assumption is justified on the grounds that the most critical issue 

t facing large city school districts is their ability to adapt their or- 
ganizations, administrations, and programs to the changing socio- 
economic characteristics of their pupil populations. 

The study concluded that although school people and sys- 
tems are divorced from city politics in form, the influence of a city 
oa culture pervades school politics. The school system in 

t. Louis, for instance, although fiscally independent, reflects 
the traditionally conservative policies of the St. Louis business 
, Community—low taxes and low expenditures are the mainstay 
of city and school policy. Another conclusion which the study 
affirmatively suggests was the importance of external forces as 
change agents. Federal and foundation programs were primary 
Instruments in encouraging innovation. These inputs were con- 
ceived as experimentation and had a guaranteed innovation fac- 
tor. Too often, however, programs were abandoned after funds 
expired, as was true of the early preschool program in Baltimore; 
or changes were confined to a small segment of the system, as was 
the case in the Banneker District in St. Louis. Foundation and 
federal efforts do not necessarily produce fundamental institu- 
tional changes. 
On the issue of public participation, many of the groups 
x Studied in each city were supportive of established policies. They 
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hesitated to be critical and, as a result, offered too few alternatives 
to professional thinking. They generally did not challenge the 
effectiveness of policies once implemented. Comparative analysis 
identified the civil rights groups as a general exception to this 
characterization. These groups have replaced the reformers of the 
turn of the century as critics of the school system. In some cities 
they represented the only protest or opposition group. Their in- 
fluence on policy proved to be limited but their role as an opposi- 
tion was an important one. The civil rights groups in every city 
challenged existing policies and reaífirmed that education was 
indeed a public function—subject, therefore, to public review. 
Although the more militant groups may have antagonized large 
segments of the community, and their efforts to achieve integra- 
tion were unsuccessful, they raised significant questions about 
school policies and policymaking. In New York City, Detroit, 
and Philadelphia these groups demanded greater public partici- 
pation. Their pressures were in a few instances the cause for 
change in the highly centralized professional structure. This study 
(Gittell & Hollander, 1968) concluded that innovation can be 
achieved only as a result of strong community participation which 
has the power to compel both new programs and the increases 
in expenditure necessary to finance them. The brief reform expe- 
rience in Philadelphia suggests that substantial community in- 
volvement provides both the pressure for change and a community 
atmosphere favorable for obtaining the necessary financing. 


The Redistribution of Power in Urban Schools 


In more recent years the failure of urban schools and city 
school systems has led to a movement for the complete institu- 
tional reform of urban education. A vocal group of reformers 
made up predominately of non-professionals living in, or identi- 
fied with, the ghettos have rejected old-style administrative reform 
and demand a redistribution of power in school policymaking. To 
effect such a redistribution, they advocate decentralization of 
large school systems and community control. They no longer ac- 
cept the values imposed on educational systems by middle-class 
reformers of past decades, whose purpose was the separation 
of education from partisan politics. The new reformers argue that 
traditional reform values, laudable within the context of their 
original purpose, answer neither the needs of the 1970s nor the 
interests of a powerless, uninvolved population. Moreover, the 
ends sought by middle-class reform tradition—standardized 
procedures, merit promotions, appointment through objective 
examinations, specialization of function, and centralized leader- 
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ship—are now considered instruments which maintain the sys- 
tem. They are a means of excluding the community from the 
system and they are contributory factors in the failure to educate 
peus children. The frustration that has resulted from the pro- 
essionalization and political insulation of city school systems 
stems from the way in which these devices are used to close off 
access to the centers of decision-making. The poor, increasingly 
alienated from the institutions of society which fail them, find 
access routes blocked and turn in frustration either to apathy or 
to militancy. The educational system is not alone in the trend 
toward over-centralization and over-professionalization. The 
logical response to these circumstances is the call for broader- 
based public involvement and community control of urban 
institutions. 


The Case for Decentralization and Community Control 


Those who support decentralization and community control 
of the schools criticize centralized decision-making because they 
believe it excludes those elements that are essential to a workable 
System, the parents and the community (Gittell & Hevesi, 1969). 
They deny the validity of “professionalism” as the criterion upon 
which a power system should be based. To them, “professional- 
ism” has come to mean bureaucracy in its most rigi form. This, 
in turn, has resulted in the alienation of parents, community, and 
students. Community control does not mean an abandonment of 
professional competence in school administration. Rather, it 
means that a wider public will participate in policymaking, 
Setting the general direction of educational policy in its com- 
munity. Advocates of this position recognize that professions 
with skills and expertise are of primary importance in policy de- 
termination, but they suggest that professionals should not main- 
tain complete control because they tend to become self-serving. 

€nce, a central goal of the proponents of decentralization is the 
revision of existing mechanisms of professional dominance—such 
as the rigid merit system and the civil service examination—which 
restrict access to positions of responsibility. These restrictions 
bar those who, despite their demonstrated ability to contribute 
to the education of children, are unable to meet the “objective,” 
culture-laden standards (Gross, 1958). ^ 

Supporters of community control also recognize that the 
administration of education on a centralized city-wide basis deters 
the adjustment of educational programs to particular local needs. 

here are, they suggest, compelling problems which arise. from 
cultural pluralism that can no longer be ignored. These issues 
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cannot be approached through educational policies which ema- 
nate from a single source, geared to a median level of performance 
of hundreds of thousands of students. 


Opposition to Community Control 


Opposition to community control comes from several areas 
and is founded on several rationales. Many have concluded that 
decentralization and community control constitute the radical 
proposals of a militant minority intent on challenging American 
traditions. They do not believe increased public participation in 
policymaking will aid the solutions to school problems. They 
remain pessimistic about the stimulation of broader involvement 
under any circumstances. Studies of the distribution of urban 
power by social scientists generally reinforce that position be- 
cause they rationalize elitist control in functional areas. Social 
scientists are satisfied that such a structure meets the demands 
of a pluralist system because the elites are multiple and do not 
overlap. They have abandoned the notion of a participatory sys- 
tem and serve to defend the existing structure. These social sci- 
entists ignore the possibility that the failure of cities to make 
necessary adjustments for the resolution of growing racial prob- 
lems is related to a failure of the multiple-elite structure. An in- 
creasing number of groups oppose community control because 
they believe it abandons the struggle for integration. This position 
engenders much sympathy. Yet, all the data point to both the 
failure of integration and the intensification of segregation in 
every major city. The argument is, at best, well intentioned 
(Havighurst, 1964). 

Interestingly, many of the groups which bitterly fought at- 
tempts at integration in cities DRAPA the country now invoke 
integration as an argument against community control. Faced 
with this argument, advocates of community control claim that 
integration is much more likely to occur when the poor are better 
able to compete in society—that is, when they reach a level of 
security on a par with the middle-class. Then, and only then, will 
the white middle-class begin to accept integration with black 
people. Some supporters of community control do not accept the 
argument that decentralization is incompatible with effective 
integration. A central school agency must exercise the power to 
adjust school-district lines in a manner designed to attain a level 
of racial balance that conforms to the court decision. A decen- 
tralized school system, legally, has the same sanction to integrate 
as has a centralized school system. The key issue still is—as it has 
always been—the desire and the ability to integrate. 

Opponents of community control and decentralization also 
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fear it will lead to parochialism. Proponents of decentralization 
counter with the argument that local decision-making may well 
produce greater conflict among groups in the local community. 
Because local control can be a technique for developing commu- 
nity identity and the encouragement of active participation in the 
institutions of a community, it is likely to foster greater diversity. 
Such a development can, however, be helpful for disadvantaged 
groups who share common feelings of alienation, mistrust, frustra- 
tion, and helplessness. Parents and community representatives, 
for example, in New York City’s three experimental decentraliza- 
tion districts have taken a much greater interest in their schools 
since the experiments in community participation began. In each 
of the districts—and all are in poverty areas—voter turnout in 
school board elections has been relatively high, attendance at 
school meetings is surprisingly large, and an identity with the 
schools is now voiced by parents for the first time (Gittell & 
Hevesi, 1969). 


Experience in New York City 


New York City has been a model of reform in education for 
other cities. Judging by past experience, events in New York City 
will be a signal for action in other cities. In 1966, the movement 
for community control of urban public schools was initiated b 
East Harlem parents and community leaders about one school, 
Intermediate School 201. During the past three years, New York 
City schools have proved a battleground for pro- and anti- 
community control forces. A black lay clientele found itself fight- 
ing a union of white professionals over who should run the schools. 

he most recent event has been a state decentralization law which 
grants little to an urban public and much to the school profes- 
sionals. It remains to be seen whether this decentralization bill 
will prove to be the final word on the subject. The New York ex- 
perience is the most viable case study of urban school reform and 
should be examined closely. However, New York City should only 
serve as a model for other cities so they can avert the consequences 
of the status quo politics which produced conflict and polariza- 
tion. It is well, therefore, to project some of the trends which are 
ikely to materialize in large city school systems from the evidence 
accumulated in the school reform movement in New York City 
{rom 1967-1969 (Berube & Gittell, 1969). That movement can be 
analyzed in three phases. The 1968 legislative session was phase 
one, the Fall school strike phase two, and the 1969 legislative 
Session was phase three. y 

Phase I: The Initial Plan for Community Participation. In the Fall 
of 1967, a plan for community participation and school decen- 
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tralization emerged from the Bundy Plan in New York City 
(Mayor’s Advisory Panel, 1969). Important elements of the plan 
were largely contained in legislation recommended by the New 
York State Board of Regents in the 1968 legislative session. 

Both the Bundy and the Regents’ plans called for the election 
of local boards of education in districts throughout New York City 
(the Bundy Plan called for 30-45 districts; the Regents’ legisla- 
tion, 10 large and 20 smaller special districts) which would have 
some budget, personnel, and curriculum powers. Both plans pro- 
vided for retention of a central city education agency to set stan- 
dards, control capital budget expenditures, and provide other 
central services. The City Board of Examiners would be elimi- 
nated, making E and promotion procedures more flex- 
ible. New York City schoolmen were alarmed by the prospects of 
these changes. The president of the Board of Education, the sole 
dissenting member of the Bundy Panel, sharply criticized the 
Bundy report: “Serious problems must arise in re-casting, in one 
single stroke the largest educational system in the world." The 
professional groups joined in the charge of a “balkanization” of 
the city system, arguing that the plan would also impede school 
integration and would be a substitute for needed government 
Ried in the schools. Neither the union nor its new colleague, 
the CSA (Council of Supervisory Associations), spared expense 
in their attempts to defeat the passage of a decentralization bill 
based on the Bundy Plan. 

On the other hand, the pro-decentralization forces, which 
lacked tight organizational direction and unlimited funds, were 
hampered in their attempts to pressure for a meaningful bill. For 
example, the two most influential civic organizations, the United 
Parents Association and the Public Education Association, pre- 
sented their own drafts of a decentralization bill that departed 
significantly from the Bundy model. The net effect of the various 
ideological differences among black and white reform groups was 
to enfeeble their collective strength. 

A "peces bill, worked out by the State Commissioner of 
Education (Allen) and the State Board of Regents, renewed hope 
that the legislature would pass a strong measure. In addition to 
the mayor, the bill had the support of the governor, the state 
commissioner of education, and the regents. There was a mini- 
mum of legislative support for it. The more liberal or reform city 
Democrats and the few black legislators were a small coalition 
which operated for passage of legislation. Most of the legislators 
were ill-informed on decentralization and were susceptible tO 
pressure from the various groups which lobby in the capitol. 

Although the governor had indicated his support for the bill , 
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privately and publicly, he made no effort to move it through the 
legislature during the session. The mayor's strategy seemed de- 
signed to limit his leadership in the undertaking. The support 
coalition lacked any decisive leadership; confusion and difference 
of point of view were constantly evident. 

Three demonstration districts were created by the Board of 
Education in June, 1967. These districts became symbolic ele- 
ments of decentralization from their inception. The controversies 
which surrounded these districts were used to undermine the 
movement toward a city-wide plan. The involuntary transfer of 
19 staff members in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville district was 
effectively used as an argument against decentralization. The 
1968 legislature approved the Marchi Bill which provided for 
expansion of the Board of Education from 9 to 13 members (al- 
lowing for a pro-decentralization board to be appointed) and 
allowed the Board to establish an interim decentralization plan 
until the 1969 legislative session. This effectively delayed action 
until 1969. 

Phase II: Strike Action Against Community Control. In the Fall 
of 1968, phase two of the extended school strike action struggle 
saw the city’s schools closed for thirty-six days. Ostensibly this 
was a United Federation of Teachers (UFT) reaction to the failure 
to settle the involuntary transfer in Ocean Hill to their satisfac- 
tion. Escalation of the conflict produced more intense polarization 
on the decentralization question. Through the strike, opponents to 
community control enlisted the support of labor and the Jewish 
community (Berube & Gittell, 1969). i 

The opposition suggested that extremism would be a by- 
product of community control. The union had insisted during the 
strike that abolition of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville district would 

€ a quid pro quo for settlement. They did achieve temporary sus- 
pension of the local governing board. Abolition of the demonstra- 
tion districts became a demand. The union and the CSA joined 
orces to retain the Board of Examiners (the promotion agency 
which the UFT had formerly prepared to abolish) and to abolish 
the demonstration districts in the 1969 legislative session. Hope 
or achieving any effective decentralization plan was greatly re- 
duced, although the new Board of Education submitted a rather 
Strong plan for consideration. That plan called for 33 local dis- 
tricts, ocally elected. Each district would have appointment 
Seba and the Board of Examiners would be abolished. Local 
udget powers would be limited, but the districts would control 
Curriculum policy. 

_ Phase III: A Legislative Blow Against Decentralization. The poli- 
tics of decentralization in 1969 reflected the accumulation of good 
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and bad will engendered by the Fall strike. The new Board of 
Education, with a majority of the members committed to decen- 
tralization, did not provide the new strength for a better organized 
campaign. In a sense, they became another target for the pro- 
fessional and labor coalition. 

The state legislation passed in the last day of a delayed 1969 
session accomplished for the UFT-CSA what these organizations 
were unable to achieve by the thirty-six day city-wide school 
strike. The bill not only abolished the three experimental school 
districts, but also provided a series of protective devices to guaran- 
tee centralization and professionalism. The further accomplish- 
ment of removing the first pro-decentralization city Board of 
Education added to the total success of the re-centralization 
forces. The replacement of that board first with an interim board, 
appointed by the Borough Presidents for 14 months, assured 
added protection to the school professionals. It provided the city 
with a relatively weak Board of Education. The interim board (a 
new board was scheduled for election in May, 1970) controlled the 
setting of school district boundaries. This is an essential determi- 
nant of the character of the local district boards which were to 
be elected in February, 1970. Current school population data 
under present district boundaries indicate that black and Puerto 
Rican populations represent a majority in 17 of the 30 districts, or 
20 of 33 districts. Shrewd gerrymandering can reduce that control 
to five or six districts. 

_ Further evidence of the protective aspects of the 1969 bill 
(i.e., protective of the status quo) are the restrictive provisions 
regarding personnel appointments. Local boards will have virtual- 
Ae: control over personnel. The new legislation prevents any 

exibility and appears to lock-in the present procedures more 
effectively. It prevents merged lists for principals and requires 
that all names on the present list be assigned by April, 1970. 
Many cities have used the merged list as a means to increase the 
appointment of black administrators; New York City is now pro- 
hibited from moving in that direction. It is likely that the legisla- 
tion virtually closes off appointments of black administrators for 
at least five years. The bill also provides that any future list of 
eligibles must be exhausted before new lists can be prepared; 
this provision will prevent the city from breaking new ground in 
this area. Transfers of personnel are more difficult to accomplish 
under the legislation because restrictive provisions are now writ- 
ten into law and appeals machinery is more intricate and detailed. 
The community superintendent cannot transfer personnel within 
his own district unless certain school utilization criteria are in 


question. This provision in itself violates the essence of decem" ? 
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tralization, as well as any concept of community control. The 
matters usually reserved for the union contract and negotiation 
have now been written into law. 

The only assumed concession on personnel is the possibility 
that certain districts (those whose reading scores fall in the lowest 
40 percent) may appoint teachers who have passed the National 
Teachers Examination and scored within the average grade of the 
five largest cities. The city teachers’ examination remains intact 
and central assignment of teachers is otherwise retained. Discre- 
tion in the assignment of teachers is severely limited. If one con- 
siders this new provision a concession by the United Federation of 
Teachers, it should be noted that the UFT has always supported 
the use of the National Teachers Examination as a basis of qualifi- 
cation. The law continues the Board of Examiners and their major 
role of qualifying teachers. The only change in that procedure is 
ps the Chancellor (Superintendent) is now a member of the 

oard. 

All budget powers outlined in the legislation are advisory 
only, and provide no discretion to the community board about 
priorities. The local boards are, however, to be consulted on 
budget requests and their unamended requests are to be submit- 
ted with the central budget to the mayor for review. A $250,000 
local fund for repairs and maintenance remains controlled by 
oed competitive city bidding procedures for all contracts over 

0. 


. Although the advisory role of local community boards on 
site selection and expense and capital budgets has been expanded, 
full discretion remains in the hands of the central city board and 
the Planning Commission. BE Uo 

The election procedures established for the city-wide board 
and the local boards contrast sharply. They show the political 
Manipulation encouraged by the legislation. With borough-wide 
elections of single board members, the role of minority groups 
I5 completely undermined. The majority of the city school popula- 
tion is now black and Puerto Rican, yet these groups cannot 
effectively exercise political power in borough elections. Undoubt- 
edly, that was the intention of the bill. Financing of elections is 
Unrestricted. That provision should give the UFT carte blanche 
to finance campaigns and control the people with whom they must 
Negotiate their contract. The first act of the interim board (with- 
9ut the mayor’s appointees) was to negotiate the new teachers 
contract in the spring of 1969. The new contract which has been 
Negotiated and the legislation should close the system off to any 
Meaningful innovation for the next several years. t 4 

he local election procedure in contrast to the city-wide 
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procedure is highly complex and guarantees local minority group 
conflict. Those most astute (the political club houses) will cer- 
tainly be able to control the results of the local board elections. 
No local resident can serve as a board member if he or she is em- 
ployed by the district. All community people working as para- 
professionals in the schools are eliminated as potential candidates. 
A restrictive clause automatically removes board members who 
miss three successive local board meetings. No such provision is 
prescribed for the central board or any other board in the city. 

The support and protection of centralization in the legisla- 
tion is further reflected in the reduced flexibility of local boards. 
There is no question but that the minimal progress made by the 
demonstration districts in this direction is eroded by the bill. AII 
outside funding must be centrally approved and funds are chan- 
neled through the central agency and the comptroller's office. 
Textbooks must be chosen from a centrally approved list. All local 
decisions on instructional materials and, therefore, curriculum 
must have central approval. Examinations are centrally prepared 
and evaluated. The central office can change or install new pro- 
grams in the local district at any time. It can also adjust local 
boundaries at whim and remove local personnel. 

The establishment of uniform districts of 20,000 minimum 
school population creates a further limit on experimentation and 
local prerogative. This provision was directed toward the aboli- 
tion of the three demonstration school districts which were estab- 
lished only two years ago. All of the programs and personnel 
appointed by those districts will be lost under the legislation 
without consideration of their value or accomplishment. Such a 
direct affront to these communities without consultation or official 
evaluation gives further evidence of the lack of sensitivity to com- 
munity interests or needs. 

The failure to achieve meaningful decentralization in New 
York City after three years of concerted action suggests a serious 
inability to adjust institutions to current needs and an obvious 
unwillingness to redistribute power in the system. 


Conclusions 


Decentralization-community control is an attempt to achieve 
school reform while retaining the basic framework of public edu- 
cation. For many of those who have been engaged in the struggles 
repeated failure suggests that nothing short of complete demoli- 
tion of the system can work. Alternate independent systems (pri- 
vate schools) become increasingly more appealing to those who 
feel compelled to by-pass the constraints of union and bureau- 
cracy. Things may get worse before they can get better. If they do, : 
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there will be an increasing sentiment for more radical solutions 
and an unwillingness to compromise with the present structure. 

In any policymaking structure, critical Processes involve the 
adjustment of differences, compromise, and conflict of goals. 
The groups, themselves, are viewed in terms of their own leader- 
ship and membership, their resources and resourcefulness. Their 
pursuit of goals is based on advantage to be gained. The United 
Federation of Teachers, for example, has great resources to draw 
upon in the city community—in the form of general public sup- 
Port, union allegiances, and direct pressure on the mayor. The 
resources of particular groups or individuals, and the way they are 
used, are essential factors in evaluating power. A key resource 
in urban communities appears to be profesional expertise. The 
education bureaucracy has become virtually self-contained, sealed 
by its special training and knowledge. It has expanded its role 
by treating educational issues as though these were wholly de- 
pendent upon expert judgment, which it alone is competent to 
make. Teachers and lower level staff have also utilized this tech- 
nique successfully, challenging any differences in judgment as 
naive or inexpert. Earlier conflicts throughout the country be- 
tween school boards and superintendents reflected the struggle 
which ensued from the growing importance of professionalism as 
a viable resource of the education bureaucracy. The more recent 
conflict between school professionals and the ghetto community 
is an extension of the battle. 
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The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 inaugurated the 
War Against Poverty and established the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO). Under a section providing for the develop- 
ment of local community action programs, the act stated that 
Such programs were to be “developed, conducted, and admin- 
istered with the maximum feasible participation of residents of 
the areas and members of the groups to be served." Both the 
— 
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origin and meaning of that mandate were, at least initially, rather 
unclear (Rubin, 1967). As the act was implemented across the na- 
tion, ad hoc interpretations of the degree and kind of participation 
open to the poor engendered dramatic controversy, particularly 
concerning the representation, selection, and decision-making 
power of the poor on the policy-formulating “poverty boards” 
which governed local community action programs (Carter, 1966; 
Cloward, 1965; Congressional Digest, 1966; Klein, 1964; Knoll & 
Whitcover, 1965 a, b; Sanford, 1965; Selover, 1966 a, b). Congress 
subsequently attempted to resolve how many poor constituted 
“maximum feasible participation” by amending the Economic 
Opportunity Act, and declaring that no community action pro- 
gram would be funded unless at least one-third of its board mem- 
bership were representatives of the poor (Economic Opportunity 
Amendment, 1966). At the same time, Congress attempted to 
clarify criteria for board membership, specifying that "the rep- 
resentatives of the poor shall be selected by the residents of areas 
of concentration of poverty, with special emphasis on participa- 
tion by residents of the area who are poor." 

. Rubin suggests that the “maximum feasible participation” 
idea had a social history prior to its becoming a legislative man- 
date (1967). Involvement of the beneficiaries in program determi- 
nation, emphases upon “‘self-help,” and the importance of local 
autonomy and responsibility were all conceptual cornerstones 
and practical realities in, for example: the U.S. projects for under- 
developed countries (Kuenstler, 1958; Shamin, 1959), the militant 
civil rights movement (Wheeler, 1966), and domestic community 
development programs such as those of Saul Alinsky (Silberman, 
1964; Ridgeway, 1965; Riessman, 1966), the Ford Foundation 
(1964 a, b), Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited and Mobili- 
zation for Youth (Federal Delinquency Program, 1962). 


Social Psychological Values in Participation 


The framers of the Economic Opportunity Act, several of 
whom had been associated with programs listed above, at least 
implicitly assumed that “maximum feasible participation” 0! 
the poor in OEO community action programs would have both 
instrumental and social-psychological results over and above the bene- 
fits of expanded and improved services. The impact of participa- 
tion would be instrumental in the sense that numbers o the poor 
united in social action would provide the political and strategie 
leverage necessary to open closed opportunity structures. The 
impact would be social-psychological in the sense that active an 
meaningful involvement in programs which get results wou 
foster changes in participant self-concept, motivational structure 
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and in fact “change the poor who are produced by the system 
[Moynihan, 1965].” This paper will be concerned with the latter 
of the two assumptions—with hypotheses generated from the 
expectation for social-psychological changes among participants 
in OEO community action programs. 

A number of experimental small group studies, not directly 
concerned with the poor or poverty intervention, have demon- 
strated in general that a member’s experience of meaningful in- 
fluence in group decision tends to strengthen his satisfaction with 
membership, enhance his self-image, and facilitate changes in his 
attitudes (Coch & French, 1948; ewin, 1947; Levine & Butler, 
1952; Maier, 1950; Preston & Heintz, 1949). 

Recently, a paper by Gottesfeld and Dozier (1966) reported 
an empirical measurement of social-psychological change among 
a sample of poor people as a function of their active Participation 
in an OEO community action program. The authors found a 
statistically significant decrease in feelings of powerlessness as 
measured by Rotter’s (1966) I-E Scale, showed an association of 
that decrease with length of service as an indigenous community 
organizer, and interpreted their overall findings to indicate ‘‘that 
the aims of community action programs in making the poor more 
hopeful and ambitious about what they can do in their own behalf 
are being realized." 


Some Hypotheses about Representatives of the Poor 


The research upon which the present paper is based included 
as subjects the membership of an OEO poverty board, and tested 
two primary hypotheses: (1) Board members who were represen- 
tatives of the poor would differ significantly from members who 
Were not representatives of the poor in social-psychological vari- 
ables, often associated with socio-economic status, which are 
indicative of their general sense of competence and confidence 
vis à vis society, broadly defined. (2) As a result of their participa- 
tion in the decision-making processes of the board and its asso- 
Clated committees, the representatives of the poor would show 
Significant changes in those social-psychological variables. 

More specifically, it was hypothesized that board members 
Who were representatives of the poor would be significantly lower 
than the other board members in membership in voluntary 
associations, in formal education, activism, achievement orienta- 
ton, and future orientation—as well as, of course, annual family 
Income, Representatives of the poor should be higher in anomie, 
Integration with relatives, isolation, normlessness, powerless- 
Dess, alienation, and particularism (Beiser, 1965; Bell, 1957; 

^ aggstrom, 1964; Herzog, 1963; LeShan, 1952; Lewis, 1961, 
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1966; McClosky & Schaar, 1965; Miller, 1965; Riessman, 1966; 
Rosen & D’Andrade, 1959; Simpson & Miller, 1963; Sjoberg, 
Brymer, & Farris, 1966; Stone, Leighton, & Leighton, 1966; 
Strauss, 1962; Wright & Hyman, 1958). It was also hypothesized 
that, for representatives of the poor, participation would be 
associated with significant increases in activism, achievement 
orientation, and future orientation, and with significant decreases 
in anomie, integration with relatives, isolation, normlessness, 
powerlessness, alienation, and particularism. No significant 
changes were hypothesized for the participating board members 
who were not representatives of the poor. 

It was further hypothesized that for the poor the degree of 
change on the variables to be measured would be related to the 
quality of participation, length of participation, and willingness 
to continue participation. 


Setting for the Study 


On May 1, 1965, the Topeka (Kansas) Welfare Planning 
Council, a volunteer citizens group with a demonstrated interest 
in local social problems, was awarded a community action plan- 
ning grant by the Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, 
D.C. (OEO). The council summarily established and staffed the 
Topeka Office of Economic Opportunity (TOEO), which was to 
be the “community action agency" responsible for developing 
and administering assorted poverty projects available under the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

The Welfare Planning Council and Topeka OEO staff to- 
gether designed a committee complex intended to involve a wide 
representation of the Topeka citizenry, poor and not poor. The 
committee complex included three major types: study commit- 
we biegen committees, and the Economic Opportunity 

rd. 

Eleven study committees, each dealing with a specific topic 
(e.g., employment, housing, recreation, etc.), were to assess com- 
munity needs and resources, and to make appropriate recom- 
mendations concerning future poverty programming. Committee 
members were to be topic specialists and low-income area rep- 
resentatives, and each committee was to have its own officers. 

Y The council and Topeka OEO staff had designated twelve 
“Target Neighborhoods” in sections of the city which manifeste 
indices of poverty. Each target neighborhood was to have a target 
neighborhood committee, whose members and elected officers 
would be area residents. The target neighborhood committees 
were to serve as forums'for the expression of neighborhood nee Š 
and problems. 


x 
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The third committee component was to be the Economic 
Opportunity Board; it would be the central decision-making body 
for the Topeka poverty program. The voting members of the 
board were to be: the chairman of study committees, the chairmen 
and vice-chairmen of target neighborhood committees, and rep- 
resentatives from local government, agencies, businesses, and 
professions, and from religious, civic, and civil rights groups. As 
initially structured, the board was to have a maximum of seventy- 
five voting members, of whom at least one-third were to be rep- 
resentatives of the poor. When functionally possible, the board 
was to be incorporated, the Topeko OEO staff were to become its 
employees, and the Welfare Planning Council was to terminate 
its role as a steering body. The board then would have general 
responsibility for planning, developing, implementing, and co- 
ordinating subsequent OEO poverty projects (Topeka OEO 
Report, 1966; Zurcher, 1968). boo 

By October, 1965, the committee complex was functioning, 
sixty-four member slots had been allotted, the board had been 
incorporated, and several poverty projects were being formulated. 

The planners of the Topeka poverty program had deliberate- 
ly designed the committee complex to attract diverse community 
representation, and particularly to provide opportunity for in- 
volvement of the poor in all aspects of the program. They antici- 
pated that “community action programs would be generated and 
articulated by the low income person, not for the low income per- 
son,” and that such participation would develop “leadership and 
confidence” among the participating poor, w. o should conse- 
quently “begin to assume a more active and creative part in soci- 
ety [Topeka OEO Report, 1966].” Participation in the program, 
especially in the decision-making processes of the Economic Op- 
Portunity Board, was viewed by the planners as an "important 
means” for the poor “to become middle class," not only in mate- 
rial resources but in attitudes and orientations as well (Zurcher & 
Key, 1967). 


Method of Study 


Observations, Records, and Interviews. In September, 1965, the 
author began a study of the Topeka OEO poverty intervention 
organization and its impact for individual and social change. As 
Part of that broader research, the author and a minimum of three 
research staff members attended as non-participating observers 
all of the board's meetings (nineteen regular and seventeen execu- 
tive Sessions) from its incorporation in October, 1965, until the 
Completion of the study in May, 1967. Member statements, inter- 
actions, and emotional tones were independently noted by each 
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observer and his record subsequently compared with those of the 
other observers and with official board records for accuracy, 
validity, and reliability. Formal, open-ended interviews were 
conducted at least twice with all board members; the key partici- 
pants were informally interviewed as many as one hundred times. 
Research staff had ample opportunity for close and sustained 
contact with board members, particularly the Target Neighbor- 
hood Officers, both in and out of board sessions. 
pee Data. In November, 1966, after the research staff 

agreed that more noticeable research intervention would not be 
disruptive to board dynamics, a questionnaire was administered 
individually to board members. In addition to biographical items 
and questions assessing extent of program participation, the 
questionnaire included the following scales: 

(a) Kahl Activism Scale (1965)—sense of mastery over the physical and 

social environment. 

(b) Srole Anomie Scale (1956)—social malintegration; the internalized 

counterpart of social dysfunction. 

io Kahl Integration with Relatives Scale (1965)—degree of dependence upon 

amily. 

(d) Rosen Achievement Value Orientation Scale (1956)—value for and motiva- 

tion toward academic and occupational achievement, particularly regard- 

ing striving for status through social mobility. 

(e) Future Orientation Items—three items drawn from the Kahl Activism 

Scale which, based upon face validity, were taken to indicate willingness 

to plan for the future: (1) Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for 

today and let tomorrow take care of itself; (2) How important is it to know 

clearly in advance your plans for the future; (3) Planning only makes a 

person unhappy since your plans hardly ever work out anyway. 

(f) Dean Isolation Subscale (1961)—feeling of separation from the majority 

group or its standards. 

(g) Dean Normlessness Subscale (1961)—feeling of purposelessness; absence 

of values that might give direction to life. 

(h) Dean Powerlessness Subscale (1961)—feeling of helplessness; inability to 

understand or influence the events upon which one depends. 

(i) Dean Alienation Scale (1961)—sum total of Isolation, Normlessness, 

one Lennie Subscales; taken to indicate a general syndrome of 


( J) Stouffer- Toby Role Conflict Scale (1951)—value orientation toward insti- 

tutionalized obligations of friendship (particularism) versus value orienta- 

tion toward institutionalized obligations to society (universalism). 

p A few of the items measuring activism, anomie, achievement 
orientation, or future orientation were identical on two or more 
of these scales. In the present study, such items appeared only 
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once on the questionnaire, but were scored as appropriate for each 
scale. All questionnaire items were randomly ordered. Question- 
naire responses from the initial administration were analyzed for 
significant differences between members who were representatives 
of the poor and those who were not. 

To test the hypotheses of participation-stimulated member 
change in variables measured by the scales, the questionnaire was 
re-administered (Administration II) in May, 1967, to board mem- 
bers who had responded to Administration I. Scale scores result- 
ing from the two administrations were compared for significant 
indices of change. 

Based upon observational and interview data, the quality of 
member participation (i.e., attendance, activity, leadership, 
offices held, etc.) in board and associated meetings was assessed. 
Upon concurrence by research staff, board members were clas- 
sified as either “‘Active” or “Inactive” participants, and respon- 
dents in those categories compared for differences and changes 
in scale scores. Since some of the Administration I respondents 
who had resigned or been eliminated from board membership 
nonetheless agreed to respond to Administration II, “stayers” 
were compared with “leavers” for differences and changes in scale 
scores. 

Analyses of Administration I and Administration II vs. I 
responses by sex, ethnic group, and board member sub-type were 
performed and are introduced when relevant. Scale scores were 
intercorrelated; the matrices are presented. 


Results and Discussion 


Portrait of the Poverty Board 


Sixty-one board members completed questionnaires for Ad- 
ministration I. Of the res ondents, twenty-three were target 
Neighborhood committee officers (representatives of the poor, 
ereafter TNOs); thirty-eight were government or agency offi- 
cials, businessmen, professionals, religious and civic leaders, etc. 
Non-TNOs). Of the TNOs, twelve were male and eleven were 
‘male; eight were Anglo-American, ten were Negro-American, 
three were Mexican-American, and two were American Indian. 
The median annual family income for TNOs was $3000 to $5000, 
With 44% earning less than $3000 annually; median level of formal 
“ducation was high school graduate, with 40% being high school 
drop-outs. Of the Non-TNOs, thirty-four were male and four were 
female; thirty-two were Anglo-American, three were Negro- 
merican, and three were Mexican-American. The median an- 
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nual family income was $7000+; the median level of formal edu- 
cation was college graduate, with 45% having done graduate 
work. Differences between TNO and Non-TNO median annual 
family income, level of formal education, and membership in 
voluntary associations (TNO = 2; Non-TNO = 4) were each 
statistically significant (p < .01). TNO medians for age (46 yrs.), 
board attendance (4 meetings), length of Topeka residency (29 
yrs.), and time as board member (8 months) did not differ sig- 
nificantly from Non-TNO medians for age (43 yrs.), board atten- 
dance (4 meetings), length of Topeka residency (21 yrs.), and 
time as board member (10 months). 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF TNO AND NON-TNO 
MEDIAN SCALE SCORES FOR ADMINISTRATION I 


(V = 61) 

Scale* TNO (N=23)  Non-TNO (W =38)  Sign* 
Activism 17.0 18.5 p< 
Anomie 6.0 4.0 p< 01 
Integration with Relatives 2.5 2.0 NS 
Achievement Orientation 15.0 17.0 p< 
Future Orientation 9.0 10.0 p <.05 
Isolation 16.0 13.0 p< -01 
Normlessness 10.0 6.0 p< 0 
Powerlessness 15.0 12.0 p<- 
Alienation 40.0 32.0 p< 0 
Particularism 1.5 0.0 peo 


‘Not used as Guttman Scales. 
‘Wilcoxon Rank Sum Test, one-tailed. The Wilcoxon Test was used as a measure of 


change because of the smorgasbord of scales 3 their 
interval qualities. Ms scales employed, and the uncertainty about 


Table 1 reveals striking and consistent differences between 


TNOs and Non-TNOs in the social-psychological variables as : 


measured by Administration I. The differences are statistically 
significant in the directions expected. That is, TNOs scored lower 
than Non-TNOs in activism, achievement orientation, and future 
orientation, but higher than Non-TNOs in anomie, isolation, 
normlessness, powerlessness, alienation, and particularism. 
There are over one thousand OEO poverty boards distrib- 
uted throughout the United States. Topeka’s Economic Opportu- 
nity Board is assumed to be fairly typical of the others, though it 
has a larger membership than most. At minimum, boards are sim- 
ilar in that they all must have no less than one-third of their mem- 
bers representative of and selected by residents in poverty areas 
Since the balance of members usually is drawn from higher socio- 
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economic strata, it can be hypothesized that social-psychological 
differences, paralleling those manifested in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Board and presented in Table 1, will exist among the total 
membership of a given board. What effects would such differences 
have upon board dynamics, particularly the processes of decision- 
making? How might such differences influence member percep- 
tions of one another, and perceptions of board means and ends? 
Poverty boards have been characterized as “conflict ridden.” 
To what extent is such conflict a function of disparate member 
definitions of the situation, influenced by differing attitudes 
toward self-in-society ? 

Observations of Economic Opportunity Board meetings and 
interviews with the participants revealed patterns of member be- 
havior which reflected TNO/Non-TNO differerices in scale vari- 
ables. The following are some examples of issues around which 
debate, sometimes heated, centered during early board meetings. 
The scale variable which seems most closely related to each issue 
is parenthetically indicated. 


Pessimism of Representatives of the Poor 


Differences between the initial attitudes of TNOs and Non- 
TNOs are shown in Table 2. Non-TNOs appeared quite tolerant 
of program delays endemic to the bureaucratic process, and ar- 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERING VIEWS OF POVERTY BOARD REPRESENTATIVES 
Representatives of the Poor Middle Class Representatives 


(TNOs) (Non-TNOs) 
Ne an LEA ee Ne ERIS 


View of Program's Initially pessimistic about mean- Optimistic about the program. 


Success ingfulness of their participation. 
Activism Felt their efforts would most likely Confident that their efforts 
not bring results. would bring beneficial results to 
the community. 
rE HERMES RTT eee CY EE SIN 
Anomie Felt most local officials did not Believed their participation on the 


care about the poor. Officials board would be meaningful. 
in general were guilty until Believed community officials 


proven innocent. wanted to help with the pro- 
grams and wanted to invite 
their participation. 
Fe ee ee A 
Achievement At first uncertain that the sys- Conviction that, with dedicated 
Orientation tem could be changed. Wary and concentrated work, those 
about exerting the energy the community forces which per- 
program called for, since re- petuated poverty could be 
wards at that time were changed and the local program 
unclear. could be made into the best in 


~ the country. 
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gued for the importance of “long-range programming,” “‘feasibil- 
ity studies,” etc. TNOs seemed markedly impatient with such 
delays and insisted upon “action now” (Future Orientation). 
Non-TNOs tended to identify with the community as a whole and 
wanted to link the board with as many other community com- 
ponents as workable. TNOs seemed often to indicate perception 
of a “have versus have-not” or an “us versus them” struggle and, 
at the onset, to avoid identifying with the community (Isolation). 
Non-TNOs tended to believe that if the board conformed to OEO 
standards, if they met the criteria for community need, and if their 
applications were prepared according to rules and regulations 
specified by OEO, they could with some confidence expect grants 
for additional local poverty projects (contingent, of course, upon 
availability of federal funds). 1NOs, on the other hand, did not 
initially seem willing to invest the rules, regulations, criteria, or 
procedures with purposeful value, nor to accept the relative pre- 
dictability of outcome from conformity to those norms (Normless- 
ness). Non-TNOs appeared to be satisfied with their degree of 
individual influence in board decision-making processes and with 
the potential impact of those decisions for community change. 
TNOs did not seem to feel that board action would change much 
for the poor, nor that their own influence within board decision- 
making processes was significant (Powerlessness). Non-TNOs 
tended to accept other board members or cooperating officials on 
the basis of title and to encourage the impartial and objective 
hiring of program staff. TNOs tended to favor evaluation of others 
not on the basis of title but rather according to “what kind of guy 
he kae pand ra insist tnat one should give jobs to people he knew 

o whom he was relate i i 7s 
Zurcher, 1970). (Particularism) (Segalman, 1967; 


Similar issues pivotal to controversy and debate might be 


expected in other poverty boards where TNOs (or their counter- 


parts) and Non-TNOs significantly differ in social-psychological 
variables such as those measured in this study. Also, it might be 
anticipated that, as was the case in the Economic Opportunity 
Board, Non-TNOs will tend to dominate the early meetings— 
perhaps not advertently but by virtue of their familiarity with, 
and skills and attitudes related to, the structure and functions © 
formal meetings. 

The differences between TNOs and Non-TNOs presented in 
Table 1 illustrate the complex task confronting an OEO com- 
munity action agency like the Topeka OEO. If the agency has 
implemented the federal mandate, it will have populated its pov” 
erty board with poor and not poor, and thus probably will have 
established a social situation in which conflict is inevitable. Suc 


asm 
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conflict certainly is intended to have social benefit and to have 
potential for engendering social change (Coser, 1956; Lane, 
1966). But it is nonetheless conflict, and the community action 
agency is expected to be the mediator. The agency, as did the 
Topeka OEO, would purport to be a “bridge” between the TNOs 
and Non-TNOs and attempt to coordinate their efforts in the 
board and acquire consensus concerning ways and means of pov- 
erty programming. Thus, particularly in the beginning phases of 
board operation, the community action agency staff. may find 
themselves attempting to relate to and satisfy the demands of both 
poor and not poor members, possibly to the satisfaction of neither 
(Zurcher, 1967 a). 


Importance of Considering Process as Well as Content 


TNO/Non-TNO differences highlight the fact that board 
dynamics can represent much more than the manifest aspects 
of program content. The dynamics can reflect a fission or fusion 
of world views and the travails of socialization. The experience 
of board process, particularly for TNOs, may be more meaningful 
(or frustrating) than the content of board proceedings. 

OEO training programs for community action agency staff 
and board members might profit from including in their curricula 
not only discussions of poverty program content and formal roles 
for participants, but discussions of participant interaction, per- 
ceptions, and process experiences. Another point for training dis- 
cussion, and a research hypothesis as well, would be that the kinds 
of social-psychological differences which exist between TNOs 
and Non- TNOs might obtain between TNOs and those poverty 
area residents who are not OEO indigenous leaders or who are 
not participating in OEO activities. Patterns of issue-related con- 
flicts among those groups might parallel conflicts seen between 
TNO and Non-TNO board members (Zurcher, 1966). ass 

Further analyses revealed that TNO males differed signifi- 
cantly (p < .05) from TNO females only on the isolation scale 
(male median, 14; female median, 18.5) and in reported annual 
family income (male median between $3000 and $5000; female 
median between zero and $3000). There were no significant dif- 
erences between male and female Non-TNOs. Significant (p < 
:05) ethnic differences were found among TNO medians for activ- 
ism (Anglo-American, 17.5; Negro-American, 16.0; Mexican- 

merican, 16.5; and American Indian, 14), for normlessness 
(AA, 8; NA, 10; MA, 13; and AI, 14.5), and for powerlessness 
(AA, 15; NA, 17.5; MA, 15; and AI, 12). No significant ethnic 
ifferences were found among Non- TNOs; however, even though 
the number of subjects was quite small within each ethnic sub- 
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division, there was enough scale score variation among the sub- 
divisions to suggest for further research the hypothesis that me- 
dian TNO scale scores may also be influenced by proportion of 
ethnic representation. The same hypothesis may be offered for 

roportion of TNO males and females. If TNO sex and ethnic 
eee are broadly related to social-psychological variables such 
as those measured here, then poverty boards might expect such 
differences to stimulate program issue controversy among TNOs 
themselves, as well as between TNOs and Non-TNOs. It has been 
observed that no significant sex nor ethnic differences existed 
among the Non-TNOs. Again, though the number of subjects 
was very small, it might cautiously be concluded that the differ- 
ences in social-psychological variables reported here are more 
closely related to socio-economic than to sex or ethnic factors, but 
that the influence of sex and ethnic factors becomes more appar- 
ent among the TNO group. 


Cluster Analyses of Social Psychological Variables 


Table 3 presents correlations among scale variables, income, 
education, and voluntary associations for all board members in 
Administration I. As might be expected, activism, achievement 
orientation, future orientation, annual family income, formal 
education, and voluntary association membership are positively 
related to one another and negatively related to anomie, integra- 
tion with relatives, isolation, normlessness, powerlessness, aliena- 
tion, and particularism. The latter variables are all positively 
related. The correlation coefficients among anomie, achievement 
orientation, and future orientation are inflated by those items 
which the scales have in common. Similarly, the correlation coet- 
ficients signifying the relationship of alienation to each of its sub- 
scales (isolation, normlessness, and powerlessness) reflect the 
representation of the sub-scale items in the total alienation scale 
score. Since respondents’ age was not remarkably related to the 
other variables it has been omitted from the table. 

These data support findings of the originators of the several 
scales concerning inter-relationships among the specific variables 
measured and the relationships of the variables to socio-economic 
level. Also, the data further illustrate the directions of differences 
between TNO and Non-TNO board members. 

Though the correlations were not statistically significant and 
were of a very low order, TNO board attendance and time 2$ 
member were positively related to activism, achievement orienta- 
tion, and future orientation, and negatively related to isolation, 
normlessness, and alienation. The relations can not be considere 
change data, but may have indicated the direction of change 
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which were taking place as a result of subsequent program 
participation. 


Indices of Change on Second Administration 


In May, 1967, the questionnaire was again given to all of the 
Administration I respondents who were accessible and willing. 
Forty-three Administration I respondents completed question- 
naires for Administration II—eighteen TNOs and twenty-five 
Non-TNOs. Of the TNOs, seven were male and eleven were 
female; three were Anglo-American, ten were Negro-American, 
three were Mexican-American, and two were American Indian. 
Of the Non-TNOs, twenty-one were male and four were female; 
twenty-three were Anglo-American and two were Mexican- 
American. TNO and Non-TNO differences in annual family 
income, level of formal education, membership in voluntary asso- - 
ciations, age, and length of Topeka residency were virtually iden- 
tical to the differences found in Administration I. Non-TNOs © 
again were significantly higher than TNOs in income, education, - 
and voluntary association membership. The medians for board - 
attendance (TNO = 10 meetings; Non-TNO = 11 meetings) and — 
time as board member (TNO = 17 months; Non-TNO = 20 
months) of course increased, but still without significant differ- 
ences between the two groups. 

The board, particularly the Non-TNO representation, had 
been restructured by March, 1967, as required in amendments - 
to the Economic Opportunity Act. The restructuring at least in 
part explains the decrease in respondents from among the Non- 
TNO group. Among the forty-three Administration II respon-- 
dents are eight TNOs and thirteen Non-TNOs who had termi- - 
nated board membership at some time subsequent to their having 
completed Administration I. 

Administration II was conducted to provide indices of change 
and, unlike Administration I (which included all but three of the 
board members), cannot be considered a “‘portrait”’ of the poverty 
board. Administration II did not include new board members 
for whom Administration I data were missing, and thus did not | 
include all the then current board members. | 

_ During the seven months between Administration I and Ad- 
ministration II, twelve board meetings were held, supported by 
ten meetings of the board's Executive Committee (all TN 
chairmen, all study committee chairmen). Each target neighbor- 
hood committee met at least monthly, and several of the study 
committees held three or more meetings. Many board members, 
particularly TNOs, formally and informally discussed and for 
mulated poverty projects with an assortment of local officials: 
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The board’s agenda included such issues as Head Start, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, Day Care Centers, a Beautification Proj- 
ect, an Extension Worker Program, and a Neighborhood Center. 
Considerable debate and concentrated member interaction fo- 
cused around the development, implementation, or maintenance 
of those and other programs, whose total budget approached one 
million dollars. During the seven months between Administration 
I and Administration II, therefore, TNOs and Non-TNOs were 
continually and often deeply involved in board and related activ- 
ities. More than twice as many board meetings were held during 
that period than in the previous thirteen months of the board’s 
corporate status. TNO verbal participation in the meetings, as 
indicated by a statement count, increased steadily throughout the 
seven months. 


Changing Orientation of “Poor” Representatives 

Table 4 presents and compares TNO and Non-TNO me- 
dian scale scores on Administration II with median scale scores 
for the same respondents on Administration I. 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF TNO AND NON-TNO ADMINISTRATION II 
MEDIAN SCALE SCORES WITH ADMINISTRATION I MEDIAN SCALE 
SCORES FOR THE SAME RESPONDENTS 


(N = 43) 
TNC (X = 18) Non-TNO (N = 25) 
Scale* Adminll Admin I Sign.’ Adminll Admin I Sign.‘ 
Activism 18.0 160 p<.05 19.0 19.0 NS 
Anomie 5.0 6.0 NS 4.0 3.0 NS 
Integration 
with Relatives 2.5 3.0 NS 2.0 2.0 NS 
Achievement 
Orientation 16.0 14.5. p«.05 17.0 17.0 NS 
Future 
Orientation 9.0 9.0 NS 10.0 10.0 NS 
Isolation 15.5 16.0 NS 14.0 15.0 NS 
Normlessness 9.0 10.0 NS 6.0 6.0 NS 
Powerlessness 16.0 15.0 NS 12.0 12.0 NS 
Alienation 41.0 41.5 NS 31.0 32.0 NS 
Particularism 0.0 20 p<.05 0.0 0.0 NS 


{Not used as Guttman Scales. 
ilcoxon Rank Sum Test, one-tailed. 
ilcoxon Rank Sum Test, two-tailed. 


N As hypothesized, there were no significant changes among 
9n-TNÓs in the social-psychological variables measured. On 
the other hand, the directional changes hypothesized for TNOs 
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seem, with some exceptions, to have been supported. As indicated 
in Table 4, activism and achievement orientation increased and 
articularism decreased significantly. Anomie, integration with 
relatives, isolation, normlessness, and alienation decreased 
though not significantly. Future orientation remained unchanged. 
Powerlessness ran counter to the trend of results and increased, 
though not significantly. The latter finding seems to conflict with 
Gottesfeld and Dozier’s 1966 report of decreased powerlessness 
among indigenous community organizers, but it must be empha- 
sized that neither the participant experience nor the powerlessness 
measures used in Gottesfeld’s and the present study are neces- 
sarily comparable. Dean, the author of the alienation scale of 
which powerlessness is a component, reminds his reader that 
alienation may be situational influenced (Dean, 1961). 

At Administration II, TNOs were generally favorably dis- 
posed toward the board and its related activities. They had seen 
some accomplishments, recognized program potentials, were 
aware of and generally agreed with board goals, and felt very 
much a part of the board. Such experiences certainly influenced 
their hypotheses-supporting responses in Administration II. How- 
ever, they were not content with the director of the local com- 
munity action agency, who was, they felt, making too many 
decisions without us having our say." Several TNOs were actively 
attempting to influence or replace the director, without much 
success and with accompanying feelings of frustration. That ex- 
perience, since it was current with Administration IJ, might 
account for the increased powerlessness score. It might further be 
speculated that TNO increases in the kinds of knowledge, com 
petency, and confidence which moved scale scores in the hypothe- 
sized | irections developed more quickly than the poverty pro- 
gram's capacity to accommodate them. The disparity between 
increased skills and motivations, and the opportunity to use them 
as fully as desired, could have generated an increased sense o 
powerlessness. If that speculation is even partially accurate, the 
message for poverty intervention organizations is clear—to stimu- 
late aspirations and inculcate skills without providing an outlet 
for their use can compound frustration. 


Comparing "Active? and “Inactive” Representatives 


When TNOs were arbitrarily divided (by consensus of Fe 
search staff) into “active” and “inactive” categories (on the basis 
of meetings attended, offices held, observed performance, et. 
the changes in scale scores became more apparent. As shown 1? 


Table 5, Active TNOs followed the same pattern of c ange sd | 


TNOs in general (Table 4), but with increases in activism àP 
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TABLE 5 
COMPARISON OF ADMINISTRATION Il 
WITH ADMINISTRATION I MEDIAN SCALE SCORES 


FOR TNOS CLASSIFIED AS ACTIVES VS. INACTIVES AND AS STAYERS VS. LEAVERS 
Actives Inactives Stayers Leavers 


(N = 13) (N = 5) (N = 10) (N = 8) 

Scale* I I b Hi I $ n I $ I I b 

d Activism 18.0 16.0 < .05 160 17.0 NS 185 17.0 <.05 17.0 16.5 NS 

Anomie 5.0 60 NS 60 50 NS 50 60 NS 55 6.0 NS 
Integration 

with Relatives 2.0 20 NS 30 10 <.05 20 25 NS 30 30 NS 
Achievement 

Orientation 16.0 14.0 < .05 15.0 150 NS 160 145 « 05 15.0 140 NS 

Future 
Orientation 9.0 90 NS 9.0 90 NS 100 90 NS 90 90 NS 
Isolation 15.5 155 NS 19.0 16.0 <.05 15.5 150 NS 16.0 16.5 NS 


Normlessness 8.0 10.0 <.05 80 80 NS 90 90 NS 80 115 <.05 
Powerlessness 16.0 15.0 NS 190 150 <.05 160 180 <.05 165 15.0 < .05 
Alienation 38.0 43.0 «.05 45.0 39.0 X.05 41.0 41.55 NS 40.0 40.5 NS 


Particularism — 0.0 20 «.05 00 20 «.05 00 154.0 05 25< .05 
"Not used as Guttman Scales. 


ilcoxon Rank Sum Tests. 


achievement orientation, and decreases in normlessness, aliena- 
. tion, and particularism attaining statistical significance. As did 
INOs in general, Active TNOs showed a not significant increase 

. powerlessness and no change in future orientation. 
| The pattern of changes for Inactive TNOs varied consider- 
ably from those of Actives and TNOs in general. Inactives, as 
Indicated in Table 5, showed si nificant increases in integration 
with relatives, isolation, powerlessness, and alienation, and a 
significant decrease in particularism. Achievement orientation, 
uture orientation, and normlessness remained unchanged, while 
| &ttivism decreased and anomie increased (not significantly). 
ese results may be interpreted to indicate that the quality of 
Participation in poverty programs is related to the consequent 
Social-psychological impact upon participants. The experience 
*Pparently was not neutral for the TNO —either he found oppor- 
‘unity for active Participation and subsequently manifested 
Changes in the hypothesized directions, or he for some reason 
35 an inactive participant and manifested changes in directions 
ÜPposite to those hypothesized (Zurcher, 1967b). Participation 
fan, therefore, have an impact upon some individuals that is the 

erse of Poverty program expectations. Sp i 

(ete Comparison of Actives and Inactives on Administration I 
t Table 5) yields no consistent initial differences which could 
Plain the variations in change. It may be that the opportunity 
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for active participation is limited for some TNOs, with the devel- 
opment of increased personal frustration. Observational data 
at least partially support that interpretation—three of the Inactive 
TNOs felt they did not have the “skills” to become effective par- 
ticipants, and thus hesitated to make themselves ‘look stupid.” 
To the degree that these findings are valid and can be generalized, 
they underscore the obligation of community action agencies to 
eliminate, by organizational flexibility and continuous training 
rograms, factors which might prevent representatives of the poor 
rom experiencing active participation. 

Analysis of Active and Inactive Non-TNO categories pro- 
duced only one notable change. Non-TNO Actives (N = 18) 
showed a significant (p < .05) increase in particularism. This 
result, buttressed by observational data, may indicate that Active 
Non-TNOs tended to shift to a more personalistic view of events 
and individuals, possibly as a result of board experience and inter- 
action with the TNOs. TNOs, as indicated in Table 4, tended to 
become less particularistic. One might speculate that TNO/ 
Non-TNO influence, at least on this variable, was mutual. 


Comparing “‘Stayers”’ and “Leavers” 


Eight TNOs terminated their participation in the poverty | 
program between Administration I and Administration II. Some * 
of those “Leavers” quit after becoming disillusioned, some “no 
longer had time” for participation, and some were not re-elected 
to TNO positions. As indicated in Table 5, those who remained, 
the “‘Stayers,” revealed a change pattern quite similar to TNOs 
in general (Table 4), with one striking exception—a significant 
decrease in powerlessness. By contrast, Leavers showed signifi- 
cant decreases in normlessness and particularism, a significant 
increase in powerlessness, and no significant change in the re] 
maining variables. These findings again highlight the fact thal 
participation is not a neutral experience for the TNO, and ind 
cate that to a considerable extent the powerlessness increase for | 
TNOs in general was concentrated among the Leavers. One woi E 
ders what course of behavior TNO Leavers might take now, since 
their perception of norms is clearer but their sense of powerl ss 
ness more acute. At least two of the Leavers have become out- 
spoken and somewhat militant opponents of the poverty program 4 

Overall, time as a TNO and number of attendances at boal 
meetings (Administration II) showed low and not signi ic 
negative correlations with anomie, isolation, normlessness, ê 
particularism, and positive correlations with activism 
achievement orientation. These relationships are consistent 
indices of overall TNO change in variables measured. There 
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a slight increase in the number of TNO voluntary association 
memberships, and a slight increase in mean (but not median) 
level of income—neither change approaching significance. 


Some Other Comparisons 


The patterns of change for male TNOs (N = 7) were similar 
to those in female TNOs (N = 11). Males did, however, show a 
greater decrease than females in normlessness (Administration II, 
median = 9; Administration I, median = 12; p « .05). 

Patterns of TNO changes were observed to vary for different 
ethnic groups, though the validity of interpretations is mitigated 
by the small number of respondents distributed among the ethnic 
categories. Anglo-Americans (V = 3) showed increases in activ- 
ism, integration with relatives, achievement orientation, isolation, 
Feit eosness, and alienation, and a decrease in particularism. 

egro-Americans (V = 10) showed an increase in achievement 
orientation and decreases in integration with relatives, isolation, 
normlessness, and particularism. Mexican-Americans W = 3) 
showed increases in anomie, isolation, powerlessness, and aliena- 
tion, and decreases in activism, integration with relatives, achieve- 
ment orientation, isolation, normlessness, and particularism. 
American Indians (V = 2) showed increases in activism, achieve- 
ment orientation, future orientation, powerlessness, and particu- 
larism, and decreases in anomie, integration with relatives, isola- 
tion, normlessness, and alienation. It might appear that Negro- 
Americans and American Indians manifested changes more in 
line with the hypotheses than did Anglo-Americans and Mexican- 
Americans. However, this is not clearly a cultural phenomenon, 
since nine Negro-Americans and both American Indians were 
among the Active TNOs and all but one Anglo-American and one 
Mexican-American were Inactives. The key variable for changes 
in the direction of the hypotheses thus may be the quality of 
Participation rather than ethnicity. This interpretation is sup- 
Ported by the fact that eight Negro-American TNOs, but only one 
Anglo-American and one Mexican-American TNO, were among 
the Stayers. On the other hand, neither American Indian TNO 
Was a Stayer, and yet their changes tended to fit those hypothe- 
Sized. These tenuous findings call for further research on cultural 
Predispositions toward participation in poverty programs, and on 
the impact of different kinds of participative experiences upon 
representatives from different ethnic groups. 


Some Conclusions 


Data from Administration I supported the hypothesis that 
TNOs would differ significantly from Non-TNOs in social- 
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psychological variables indicative of a sense of competence and 
confidence vis-à-vis society, broadly defined. Those differences, 
and the corollary differences by sex and ethnic membership, sug- 
gest the potential heterogeneity of other poverty boards and indi- 
cate the probable impact of such heterogeneity upon board 
dynamics and decision-making processes. This is not to argue that 
membership mix is dysfunctional, since to the contrary the vary- 
ing values and perceptions of a diverse membership may yield 
significant program innovations through participant democracy. 
Rather, the point is emphasized that conflicts and their resolution 
are apt to be facts of board life. Community action agencies who 
support or are supported by such boards thus would need to 
maintain enough organizational flexibility to accommodate the 
give and take of membership mix. Also, the agency would need 
to be concerned with developing staff and member understanding 
of the processes as well as the contents of program participation. 

‘Administration I data further supported the view that the 
scaled variables of activism, anomie, integration with relatives, 
achievement orientation, future orientation, isolation, normless- 
ness, powerlessness, alienation, and particularism are related to 
each other and to indices of socio-economic status. 

Comparisons of Administration II with Administration I 
scale scores for those respondents who completed both adminis- 
trations generally supported the hypotheses for directional, 
partici ation-related TNO change among the social-psychological 
variables. Correlations among the variables, time as a TNO, and 
number of attendances at board meetings were congruent with 
the change data. One might conclude, therefore, that program 
participation generally had the impact upon representatives © 
the poor anticipated nationally by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and locally by the Topeka OEO. Such a conclusion 
concurs with the findings of others who have studied individual 
and social consequences of low-income participation in com- 


en action programs (Beiser, 1963; Leighton, 1965; Pearlman, 


Is Participation of Value per se? 


_ The impact of participation upon TNOs, indeed the direc. 
tions of change in variables, appeared importantly to be relate 
to the quality of the participation and to the TNO's perception 
of his experience with the program. That finding. and the in ica- 
tion that participation is not in any case a neutral experience D 
TNOs, should suggest to community action agencies that at least 
as much attention should be given to careful planning concerning 
the kinds of participation which representatives of the poor wil 
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experience as is typically given to determining their proportional 
representation. Similarly, the data suggest that attention be given 
to the possibility that opportunities for participation might be 
more accessible to or differentially responded to by males and fe- 
males, and by members of different ethnic groups. 

The degree to which findings presented in this study can be 
generalized to other poverty programs is problematical and left 
to the discretion of the reader. Clearly, there is need for compara- 
tive research involving poverty programs representative of dif- 
ferent geographical locations, organizational styles, and member 
characteristics. The relationships among specific kinds of partici- 
pation by specific kinds of individuals in specific kinds of pro- 
grams—and the associations of those factors with social-psycho- 
logical change—need to be more precisely detailed. 

A broader question remains concerning the degree to which 
changes in the social-psychological variables measured in this 
study are associated with behavioral changes and modifications in 
life style. Furthermore, this study has not questioned the positive 
value placed by OEO in general, and the Topeka OEO in particu- 
lar, upon transitions of the poor to a more “middle class’ way of 
believing and behaving. Rather, the purpose has been to translate 
the assumption of participation-related change into a set of hy- 
potheses, to operationalize the hypotheses with scale-measured 
variables, and then to test the assumption in a limited fashion 
with a single case. 
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Social Stereotypes and Social Research 
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A main contribution of the report by the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (1968) lay in a shift of emphasis. 
According to its message, it is the white majority rather than the 
Negro minority that needs to be studied and must learn to change, 
in order to make possible needed and desired changes for the 
Negro minority. Similarly, a salient moral emerging from the 
"war on poverty" is that the nonpoor need to be studied and to 
change, in order to make possible needed and desired changes for 
the poor, changes that will ultimately benefit the nonpoor also. 
The general subject of this JSI issue and the specific contribu- 
tions to it suggest an analogous though not strictly parallel devel- 
opment in relation to social scientists and the poor: recognition 
ola need to review and modify some research assumptions and 
habits that weaken the effectiveness of social scientists in the war 
against poverty and the war against racial injustice—twin wars 
that are perhaps Siamese twins. The need for continuing review 
and reassessment is always present and seldom explicitly denied. 

Owever, at times it tends to be forgotten or implicitly rejected. 

One of several similarities between the situation reflected in 
the present volume and the one delineated by the National Com- 
Mission on Civil Disorders’ report is that modifications are being 
urged by members of the group within which change is advocated. 
Another is that the changes advocated do not represent modifica- 
lions of avowed principles but rather ways of bringing the deed 
into closer conformity with the word. 
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The following comments grow from recurrent efforts to sum- 
marize relevant research on a given topic with a view to finding 
what we do and do not know about it—what generalizations do or 
do not stand up in the light of evidence concerning, for example, 
working mothers, unmarried parents, adoption outcomes, as- 
sumptions about “the poor,” fatherless boys, prediction of juve- 
nile delinquency. These reviews, on the one hand, have strength- 
ened a belief in the potential contribution of systematic social 
research to the solving of social-economic problems. On the other 
hand, they have brought home the danger that, without eternal 
vigilance, this contribution can be impaired, and the danger that 
eternal vigilance can give way before the multiple pressures im- 
pinging on social scientists with unprecedented force today— 
especially pressures for speed and volume of production and for 
clearcut, definitive answers to complex questions. 

Among the potentials of social research is its ability to con- 
tribute to the making or the breaking of social stereotypes, an 
ability enhanced by what appears to be increased readiness—at 
least in some quarters—to consider research findings and incor- 
porate them into “poverty programs.” The presence of social 
scientists on federal task forces and advisory committees and in 
administrative or consultant positions within such programs is 
among the evidences of this increased readiness. It is therefore 
the more important that social scientists make conscious efforts 
to refrain from adding grist to the stereotype mill. 


Slippery Half-Truths 


Dictionary definitions of “stereotype” tend to emphasize 
the word’s derivation from photography, its cliché quality, an 
its tacit denial of individual variation. In current usage it implies 
also a statement or assumption that is too simple, too widely 
accepted, and not wholly in accord with—or perhaps wholly 
counter to—available evidence. 

The stereotype that flatly contradicts available evidence is 
the kind most easily combatted. The statement that most unmar- 
ried mothers are under twenty, for example, is simply untrue. 
The majority of unmarried mothers are over twenty (Herzog; 
1967). More difficult to grapple with are the generalizations an 
assumptions that are partly true and partly false, or true within 
limits but misleading if viewed out of context, or true if adequately 
qualified but false if unqualified. i 


Do Fatherless Homes Cause Delinquency? 


„An example of the more difficult variety is the familiar gen 
eralization that. fatherless homes cause juvenile delinquency: E 
is almost certainly true that a larger proportion of boys f° 
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fatherless homes than from two-parent homes are apprehended 
delinquents. It may also be true (although this is less clearly es- 
tablished) that a somewhat larger proportion of fatherless boys 
commit offenses definable as juvenile delinquency than do boys 
from two-parent homes. But available evidence by no means 
demonstrates that father absence causes juvenile delinquency. 

A recent review of relevant studies held two surprises: (1) the 
finding of significant association between father absence and 
juvenile delinquency was by no means as unanimous as is often 
assumed; (2) some of the more solid studies reached highly quali- 
fied conclusions about the meaning of their own figures. 

Of 18 studies that met the criteria for review, 7 reported a 
significant association, 4 reported no significant association, and 
7 presented conclusions too mixed or qualified to fall clearly on 
either side (Herzog & Sudia, 1968). Thus, although fewer found 
father absence unrelated to juvenile delinquency, the conclusions 
were as likely to be mixed or qualified as to be unequivocal. Such 
a count proves little except that a clear association is not to be 
taken for granted, but this is an important exception. 


Bias in Commitment of Delinquents 


The mixed findings reported different answers for different 
kinds of children, variously grouped according to ethnic back- 
ground, age, income, rural-urban residence, or type of offense. 
The qualified conclusions were responsive to evidence that boys 
from ddtberiéet homes are more likely than others to be appre- 
hended and, once apprehended, more likely to be committed 
(Welfare in Review, 1969; Cicourel, 1968). They are less likely to 
be put on probation or in foster placement. There are understand- 
able reasons why this should be so: the decisions of police officials 
are influenced by their judgment concerning the stability of the 
home to which offenders would be returned (Briar & Piliavin, 
1964; Tappan, 1949; Sterne, 1964). Boys from low-income homes 
(Cicourel, 1968) and Negro boys (Axelrad, 1952) are more likely 
than others to be committed, and the proportion of broken homes 
ìs relatively high in these groups. Commitment often proves to be 
à road to recidivism, increasing the statistical count of boys from 
fatherless homes. Thus the documented facts introduce uncer- 
tainty about the relative frequency of delinquent behavior (as dif- 
€rentiated from apprehension and commitment) among boys 
rom father-absent homes. 


Delinquency and Familial Stress 


Another cogent basis for qualified conclusions is furnished by 
Studies that go beyond official statistics and attempt to assess 
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home climate and family relations. Such studies usually report 
that the primary association is not between father absence per se 
and juvenile delinquency. They indicate, rather, that the primary 
association is with family stress and discord, and lack of adequate 
supervision (Glueck & Glueck, 1962; Ferguson, 1952; McCord, 
McCord, & Verden, 1962; Robins, Jones, & Murphy, 1966; 
Rodman & Grams, 1967). Some investigators suggest that strife 
and tension preceding the father’s departure may contribute far 
more than his absence to a boy’s delinquent behavior (Glueck & 
Glueck, 1962; Rodman & Grams, 1967; Shaw & McKay, 1932). 
This interpretation is supported by Nye’s (1957) finding that 
boys in unhappy "intact" homes report more delinquent behavior 
than boys in happy broken homes. 
The well-known study by the Gluecks (1962) illustrates the 
ambiguous relation between father absence and reported juvenile 
delinquency. Although their prediction efforts have been sharply 
criticized, the study did provide careful analysis based on school, 
court, and social welfare records and on intensive interviews by 
social workers, with trained raters and high rater reliability. 
Among 41 home factors identified as significantly associated with 
juvenile delinquency, father absence was found in 61% of the 
delinquent sample as compared with 34% of the control group. 
However, 14 other factors that are also significant at the .01 level 
show a larger percentage difference between experimental and 
control groups, including “unsuitable discipline of boy by moth- 
er (96% in the experimental and 34% in the control group) and 
unsuitable supervision of boy by mother" (64% as compare 
with 1396). Some other items among the fourteen (e.g., paternal 
harshness, indifference, or hostility) serve as reminders that cer- 
tain kinds of present-father can promote delinquency, a point 
brought out also in other studies (Gardner & oldman, 1945; 
McCord et al., 1962; Robins, 1966). 
Subsequent analysis of the Glueck data by Maccoby (1958) 
underlined the importance of the mother's role and especially the 
quality of her supervision. This emphasis was re-enforced by the 
fact that the New York Youth Board, in later efforts to test the 
Glueck method of predicting juvenile delinquency, eliminate 
items involving the father because there were so many broken 
homes in the low-income area involved and also because their 
raters concluded (Craig & Glick, 1963) that even a one- arent 
home could be “cohesive.” Similarly, Leslie Wilkins in his orstal 
studies eliminated father absence as a factor because it was nO 
predictive (Wilkins, no date). 
, Thus the flat statement that fatherless homes cause juvenile 
delinquency cannot legitimately be made or denied without 4 
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fathers might be more conducive than their absence to delinquent 
behavior; (3) the difference in frequency, if it exists, is relatively 
minor and is dwarfed by other factors far more strongly associated 
with delinquency—including depressed income and community 


Deceptive Models 


The example just given is one of many in which complex and 
interacting factors defy a neat and simple statement. Real life is 
untidy. For research purposes it often must be reduced to a man- 
ageable number of dimensions and variables. Yet in a number of 
ways the reducing process may introduce distortion. This is es- 
pecially likely to occur if the schematized model employed is at 
odds with its real life referent, as in the following examples. These 
examples, like some of the variables they involve, are not mutually 
exclusive, but overlap and interact to a degree inconvenient for 
Tesearch and for orderly presentation. 

Dubious Dichotomies. The assumption of an either-or structure 
is often a way-station on the road to recognizing a continuum or 
a trichotomy or an intermeshing of complex variables. The 
broken vs. intact home dichotomy is one that quickly breaks 
down under inspection (Herzog & Sudia, in Tess; Sprey, 1967). 
^ whilom dichotomy that by now appears to be discredited is the 
Physical-psychological contrast (Kinsey et al., 1953; Schorr, 
1963). One that may have moved into the straw man category is 
the basic vs. applied research dichotomy that in its day fostered 
Some unnecessary and probably deleterious stratifications of re- 
Search and researchers (Sussman, 1964). The true-untrue dicho- 
tomy has already been referred to. : 

Another dichotomy that is ripe for retirement is the one that 
| Presents male dominance and female dominance as mutually 
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exclusive family conditions. As Bott has pointed out, and as 
Cohen and Hodges (1963) have pointed up, the father in a family 
is likely to be dominant in some areas and the mother in others, 
so that *to describe the working-class family as both ‘male- 
authoritarian' (or ‘patriarchal’) and as ‘mother-centered’ is not 
paradoxical. They are, indeed, both, depending upon the func- 
tional area which one is attending to [Bott, 1957]." 

The male-female dominance dichotomy has contributed to 
oversimplification and distortion of the situation assumed to 
prevail in low-income Negro families, often referred to as ‘‘matri- 
archal.” Although the label is objectionable for other reasons, the 
present objection is to the assumption that family dominance is 
unitary and is exercised either by one parent or by the other. It 
violates the segmental nature of dominance within a family and 
it also ignores the varied valences attached to dominance within 
different areas. For a woman to be dominant in child-rearing and 
even in bread-winning does not necessarily make her dominant 
in male-female relations. Nor do most Negro males and females 
in poverty think she is so (Jeffers, 1967; Lewis, 1967; Liebow, 
1967; Herzog, 1967). A related distortion which is also an exam- 
ple of spurious symmetry (discussed below) is the assumption that 

ecause a man is at a disadvantage with regard to jobs and in- 
come, a woman is at an advantage in these respects. Actually, 
despite assumptions to the contrary, unemployment is higher 
among Negro women than among Negro men, and women "s earn- 
ings average far lower than men's among those who have jobs 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1966). 

Another group that would probably be better off without the 
male-female dominance dichotomy are the children—of whatever 
class or color—who are asked to respond to questionnaire items 
on whether the father or the mother is boss in their homes, thus 
insuring at an early age built-in misperceptions about the either- 
or-ness of dominance, a discouragement of perceiving and valuing 
cooperative, complementary sel caships, and a scrutiny © 
parental roles that singles out and highlights elements better 
digested as part of a general home configuration. This kind o 
comment is often met with a reminder that children already know 
a lot more than we can point out to them. However, what they 
sense may not carry the same force as what adults, by such ques” 
tions, tell them should be measured, compared and used as ê 
basis for judging merit or competence. , 

Dubious Continua. Among the models that both reflect and 
contribute to dubious assumptions about “‘real life” is the forcing 
into a single continuum of two or more separate variables. This, 
for example, is the model employed by a number of scales in” 
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tended to measure masculinity-femininity (M-F). On these famil- 
iar instruments, a low-M score is regarded as equivalent to 
high-F, and vice versa. Boys who score high-F are reported as 
inadequately masculine and girls who score high-M are reported 
as inadequately feminine. 

A good deal of justifiable criticism has been leveled against 
some of the specific items employed in such scales (Erikson, 1966; 
Pollak, 1967; Vincent, 1966). Aside from this consideration, how- 
ever, there is reason to question the assumption of a single con- 
tinuum with regard to masculinity and femininity. It has been 
found repeatedly that highly educated and high SES subjects are 
more likely than the poorly educated and the low SES to present 
cross-sex similarities on conventional scales or tests of masculinity 
and femininity (Maccoby, 1966; Kagan, 1964). It seems probable 
that two continua would be more useful for assessing adequacy 
of sex identity, and that an individual’s score on one of these con- 
tinua would not necessarily represent the reciprocal of his score 
on the other. It may also be that the optimum score would not be 
located at the extreme high end of either. (That each continuum 
would require a number of dimensions is yet another story, viz. 
Coffman, 1967.) 

Similarly, it has been found that dependence and indepen- 
dence can be assessed more satisfactorily with two continua than 
with one (Rossi, 1968). A person may be high on both or low on 

oth. 


Questions about the basic model employed for assessing 

masculinity and femininity re-enforce a number of other questions 
about sweeping generalizations often heard concerning the 
“feminization” of boys who grow up in father-absent homes. 
Such questions cannot obviate the existence of systematic differ- 
ences on M-F scales, but they do call for reconsideration of the 
meaning of such differences—a reconsideration desirable for a 
number of other reasons not relevant to the subject of dubious 
continua (Kohlberg, 1966; Kagan, 1964). ? 
,.., Spurious Symmetry. Research models frequently imply that zero 
is the mid-point in any dimension, and that corresponding plus 
or minus points are equidistant from it. Thus, if a present father 
Contributes to adequate masculine identity, it is assumed that lack 
of a resident father to the same degree impairs development of 
adequate masculinity. If an unwed mother is not severely penal- 
ized, then it is assumed that a married mother who succeeds in 
Sustaining a good marriage is not greatly envied and admired. 

Merely to make explicit this pervasive assumption may be 

_ &nough to raise doubts about it. It is explicitly denied in an old 
Yiddish proverb: “Money is not so good as lack of money is bad.” 
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Kadushin (1969) has paraphrased this proverb to the effect that 
lack of a father is not necessarily as bad as having a father can be 
good, a conclusion given some support by Kohlberg (1966). It has 
also been applied to the view of marriage that prevails among 
some very low income groups: Lack of marriage is not as bad as 
having a sound marriage is good (Herzog, 1962). A good deal of 
systematic though qualitative evidence documents the existence of 
such one-legged dimensions. And experience suggests that the 
assumption of a non-existent symmetry can contribute to stereo- 
types about the effects of fatherlessness and about attitudes 
toward illegitimacy among the very poor—especially very poor 
Negroes. Such stereotypes in turn are potent influences affecting 
public opinions about low-income Negroes, unmarried mothers, 
and families in AFDC programs. Public opinions in this instance 
include the opinions of legislators and program administrators. 

~ Snapshot Perspective. A good deal of research depends on cap- 
tive audiences, and captive audiences are often children. Among 
some sixty studies relating to father absence, only three employed 
samples of adults no longer in school. Generalizations about the 
long-term effects of father absence, accordingly, rest mainly on 
assessments of the characteristics of children, assessments usually 
made at a single point in time. Yet longitudinal studies of children 
in two-parent homes give strong evidence that predictions made in 
childhood often prove surprisingly unreliable (Bayley, 1965; 
Kagan & Moss, 1962; MacFarlane, 1963; Mussen, 1962). More- 
over, some investigators suspect that some significant differences 
between children in Snc and two-parent families may 
represent developmental lag which i arlane, 
1963; Sears, 1951). g s later made up (MacF 

Mischel, for example, reports that father-absent children 
aged eight to nine displayed behavior interpreted to mean inabil- 
ity to delay gratification, but that father-absent children eleven 
to fourteen did not differ in this respect from father-present chil- 
dren (Mischel, 1958, 1961). One may question the interpretation 
in this particular study without doubting its evidence that one- 
shot studies in childhood are unreliable indicators of later 
characteristics. 

Uncritical Variables and Single-Strand Fabrics. A familiar re- 
search sequence is that after many studies have resulted in pub ic 
pointing with alarm to a culprit characteristic, it becomes clear 
that this was not in fact the critical variable, but that the deplored 
manifestations related to a complex of interacting variables, nO 
one of which in itself dictated the outcome. This sequence 0€ 
curred in relation to the question of mothers who work outside 
the home. Some years ago, an alarmed public and alarmed work- 
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ing mothers were responding to much publicized and little quali- 
lied research reports that if a mother works outside the home, her 
children are likely to become juvenile delinquents. The consensus 
of investigators today is that the impact on a child of his mother's 
outside employment is mediated and determined by a complex 
of factors, including the mother's attitude toward working or not 
working, the arrangements she makes for him while she works, 
the child's perception of her employment and its reasons, the 
attitudes and behavior of other family members, the individual 
emotional and physical make-up of mother and child, the child's 
age and sex, and some others (Herzog, 1960; Hoffman, 1960; 
Siegel & Haas, 1963; Stolz, 1960). It became clear that efforts to 
assess the effects of maternal employment as a separate and dis- 
crete fact of life were like efforts to make a dress from a single 
thread rather than a fabric with breadth as well as length. 

Similarly, the review of studies relating to father absence 
has led a number of reviewers to the conclusion that the impact of 
father absence on a child's development is mediated and deter- 
mined by a complex of interacting factors, including the reasons 
and extent of the absence, the climate of the home, the mother's 
ability to supervise her children, her reaction to the father's 
absence, her individual make-up and stamina, neighborhood 
norms and influences, the child's make-up and temperament, 
the economic and social resources of the family (Herzog & Sudia, 
in press; Kadushin, 1967; Kohlberg, 1966). 

The movement from focus on a single discrete variable to a 
cluster of interacting factors appears to be part of the natural 
history of research in many areas. It can represent also the move- 
ment from a stereotyped view of such an item as maternal employ- 
ment or father absence to a more variegated and differentiated 
picture. Before the shift occurs, however, public feelings may be 
inflamed against those who possess the characteristic described 
as socially destructive and in favor of policies or programs based 
on dubious premises. For example, there have been some who 
hold that if divorce were more difficult to obtain there would be 
less juvenile delinquency, or that mothers should not be allowed 
to work—positions at odds with available evidence. TIU 

The movement from single variable to configuration is, of 
Course, impeded by misinterpretation of the significance of statis- 
tically significant differences, a consideration more often articu- 
lated in theory than observed in pratice (Bakan, 1967; Chilman, 
1966). The three related lapses most often encountered are: (a) 
highlighting differences but slurring over similarities; (b) ignoring 
the magnitude of the difference and its practical implications; (c) 
Sliding into the implication that every member of a group under 
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study exhibits the trait shown to be significantly more frequent 
among its members than among some other group. This kind of 
flaw—misinterpreting statistical differences—is too familiar and 
too frequently discussed to require elaboration here. Yet it con- 
tributes a good deal more than its rightful share to the re- 
enforcing of popular stereotypes by social research. 


Some Far-From-Simple Safeguards 


The kinds of misleading models briefly sketched above, and 
others like them, tend to give way in time before the accumulated 
weight of evidence. However, they sometimes exact exorbitant 
toll before they yield—occasionally in the form of harmful or 
unfair stereotypes apparently buttressed by social research. Con- 
tinually revised approximations to “the truth" are probably an 
inevitable element in social research. Several other elements, 
however, are not inevitable: premature generalization, insufficient 
qualification, uncritical and unverified citation of findings, lack 
of replication. These all too familiar concomitants of the research 
explosion are among the deterrents to the maximum social contri- 
bution of social research. 

One example will illustrate several of them. Tiller's study of 
father absence is often cited as “proving” that fatherless boys 
become “feminized,” and has been used as a basis for conclusions 
relating to fatherless boys in urban American ghettos (Tiller, 
1958, 1961; Lynn & Sawrey, 1959; Pettigrew, 1964). Such ref- 
erences virtually never mention that this study involved tempo- 
rary, recurrent father absence for socially approved reasons; that 
it involved upper-middle class Norwegian boys in a puritanical 
rural setting; or that several studies of temporary father absence 
attribute problems more to the father’s return than to his absence. 

The boys in the Norwegian study were eight to ten years old. 
A study of similar boys at an older age (fourteen to fifteen) did 
not support the finding of “feminization,” although the investi- 
gator (by processes difficult to follow) deduced evidence of some 
other problems. Moreover, a careful replication of the first study; 
conducted in Italy, reported no significant differences between 
the father-absent and father-present boys with regard to “femini- 
zation” but did report one or two other differences in favor of the 
father-absent boys (Ancona, Cesa-Bianchi, & Bocquet, 1963). 

à If, as Ancona et al. suggest, the reason for the conflicting 
lindings is the difference in cultural setting, then there is all the 
more question about applying the Norwegian findings without 
qualification to Harlem youth. A broader question, however; is 
raised by the readiness of social scientists to base generalization 
and program recommendations on small unreplicated studies 
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investigating a few selected variables at a single point in child- 
hood, and to cite the findings without the qualifications entered 
by the investigators. How the broader question can be dealt with 
remains to be seen, but the first Step is to recognize that it exists 
and needs to be grappled with. 

Cultivating Critical Review. Perhaps one safeguard would be the 
development of professional standards with regard to the points 
just mentioned, especially the need for replication and the critical 
reading of reports before, as Miller and Mishler (1964) put it, 
their summaries “enter without qualifications into the folklore 
of the discipline." Selvin's observation (1967) about sociologists 
ues equally to other social scientists: “A careful examination 
of the sociological literature shows that many of the most widely 
acclaimed works have large and demonstrable errors of interpre- 
tation. One reason for the prevalence of such errors is that sociol- 
ogists do not learn to read critically—to compare the author's 
facts with what he says about them.” 

Review of proposals by doctoral candidates and by appli- 
cants for research grants brings home the need for more critical 
reading. Not only do blatant errors of interpretation ride unseen, 
but introductory reviews of relevant literature show a propensity 
to pluck out the findings that support the hypothesis proposed 
for investigation and to neglect contrary indications in the same 
Studies. The Propensity is human and perhaps unconquerable (as 
the present author has suspected on the basis of introspection). 
It can be detected and perhaps corrected if someone other than 
the applicant has also read the literature. If uncorrected, it 
leads toa snowballing of folklore. 

Failure to read critically is a problem, but so is failure to read 
at all. Informal surveys of reactions to three much-discussed 
reports revealed a surprising number of social scientists ready to 
€xpress an opinion about their accuracy and their implications, 
but equally ready to admit that they had not read the report under 
discussion (Coleman et al., 1966; National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders, 1968; U.S. Department of Labor, 1965; Miller, 
1967). This may be one reason why qualifications spelled out by 
he investigator so often evaporate when someone else cites his 

rk. 


Avoiding the Procrustean Approach. Procrustes is known to legend 

for the practice of placing his victims on a bed and stretching or 

acking them until they fit its iron frame—an approach which has 

Some analogies in research practice. The Procrustean approach 

9verlaps and buttresses a number of deceptive research models, 
ut it has effects over and beyond them. 

Campbell (1964) has commented that “research conclusions 
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are at least partial captives of research methods." Others have 
pointed out that conclusions can also be captives of the theories 
on which research is based. Neither the tendency nor its recog- 
nition is new, but neither has worn out or seems likely to do so 
in the foreseeable future. Ripple (1953) documented the extent 
to which research conclusions in the twenties and thirties reflected 
the theories prevailing in social work and changed in the wake of 
changing theories. Bordua (1965) has suggested that conclusions 


quency is attributed to the opportunity structure prevailing in the 
society at large, other factors receive scant consideration. Thus, 
Toby (1965) berates family-focused research for neglecting socio- 
economic and community factors; an extensive review of research 
on juvenile delinquency (Empey, 1967) makes no mention of the 
broken home or the family; and a social-psychiatric commentary 
(Redl, 1966) takes both orientations to task for not recognizing 
each other’s domain. 

QA single-barreled theory unchecked by continuous evidence- 
oriented testing can be the enemy of accurate perception. A highly 
structured experiment can show whether previously identified 
factors are associated with a previously identified reaction. But 
it is less likely to reveal that some other factor or factors, not in- 
cluded in the research design, are more crucial and determinative 
than the ones under investigation. 

_ Tightly structured experiments are useful for hypothesis 
testing. But exploratory, descriptive research is useful for modify- 
ing hypotheses and developing new ones, through illuminating the 
broader configuration within which identified variables act an 
interact. Such research today appears to occupy a low position 
on the academic totem pole, although it ranks high in the roster 
of research that has contributed to knowledge about human 
beings. The names of Freud and Piaget come to mind in this con; 
nection. In poverty research, more eamaten about “‘the oor” 
has been gained by studies such as those of Hylan Lewis 1967) 
and Robert Coles (1965)—to name only two—than by immacu- 
late testing of a few theory-determined variables. Research into 
the problems of fatherless boys has been limited by the hy otheses 
it was set up to test, so that at times findings incompatible wit 
the theory have been underplayed or ignored, and the results have 
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been fitted—as on the bed of Procrustes—to the thesis with which 
the investigator is preoccupied. If problems of behavior or adjust- 
ment are assessed only in relation to father presence or absence, 
the assessment will not reveal whether they are associated more 
strongly with precursors, concomitants, and consequents than 
with the absence itself. If the father’s return is not included in 
theoretical formulations, then studies of temporary father absence 
will afford no opportunity to inquire whether problems of children 
are attributable more to his return than to the separation. 

If only color differences are included in theoretical formula- 
tions, then there is no opportunity to discover whether differences 
are attributable more to socioeconomic status than to color. For 
years this bias has contributed to stereot pes about births out 
of wedlock among low-income Negroes. When the comparison is 
based solely on color, the rate among Negroes has been estimated 
as almost eight times that among whites. Recently it has been 
estimated that the illegitimacy rate among the poor and near-poor 
is about eight times that among the affluent (Campbell, 1968). 
According to the Social Security Index, the proportion of Negroes 
who were poor or near-poor was twice that of whites, 41% as com- 
pared with 19% in 1966 (Orshansky, 1968). If illegitimacy esti- 
mates were related to income as well as to color, the Negro-white 
difference would be drastically reduced. A number of other famil- 
iar and relevant factors—including differences in reporting, dif- 
ferences in readiness to marry because of pregnancy, differences 
in recourse to abortion—would modify the picture still further 
(Ventura, 1968; Herzog, 1962). 

This is a crude illustration of the distortion produced when 
relevant factors are omitted. Yet a highly structured and sharply 
focused research design is often incapable of demonstrating that 
a relevant factor is missing. This kind of distortion occurs, for 
example, when research focuses only on the problems of poor 
families and neglects to inquire into their strengths (Coles, 1965; 
Riessman, 196 Je 
| A healthier respect for exploratory and descriptive research 
and its elevation to equal status with hypothesis-testing could help 
to right the balance. The ideal research balance would include 


Plementary and that both are necessary to social research (All- 
rt, 1942). Perhaps he needs to be re-read annually, especially 
| *y the gatekeepers to research expertise and resources. 
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The ideal research balance would include also constant cross- 
fertilization between disciplines. If research findings are to serve 
as a basis for further testing and development of hypotheses, the 
time for relating them to findings from other fields may perhaps 
be postponed temporarily. But if research findings are to serve as 
guides for poverty programs, the results of any one approach must 
be fitted into a whole that embraces varied approaches and frames 
of reference—a whole that includes information digested not only 
from a wide array of studies but also from a number of disciplines. 
Alvin Schorr (1963) has forcefully pointed out the relevance for 
poverty programs of findings relating to nutrition, housing, and 
medicine as well as the various social sciences. 

If the Procrustean approach is allowed to bias social scien- 
tists’ recommendations for poverty programs, the poor will suffer 
—or at least will not profit as much as they should from the efforts 
of the many social scientists committed to helping win the war 
against poverty. We cannot afford to wait until all the answers 
are in. But neither can we afford to publicize prematurely answers 
based on fragmentary findings inadequately analyzed—answers 
that in effect we do not really have. Nor can we afford to ignore 
the answers that others have, or think they have, and fail to draw 
on them to check or to complement our own conclusions. 
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Thus, black families who have fared so ill historically in white 


Still, black families, who have survived some of the most 
Severe oppression at the hands of white society, also show signs 


the reasons for this State of affairs, followed by some speculations 
on the consequences of this situation, and finally some of the solu- 
tions to the problems. 
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The Treatment of Black Families in White Social Science - 


In Black Families in White America (Billingsley, 1968), we de- - 
scribed four areas of social science scholarship which have been - 
presented with both the opportunity and the necessity to describe, 
analyze, and explain the changing status of black family life in 
America. These areas are: (1) studies of the family, (2) studies of 
ethnic assimilation and stratification, (3) studies of the experience 
of black people in general, and (4) studies of social welfare prob- 
lems and programs. Other areas might be added to this list. It is 
sufficient, however, to support the generalization we are making. 
For in none of these major areas of scholarship, where social _ 
science studies and theories abound, have black families been f 
subjected to the systematic attention their presence and function 
in the world demands. An examination of the history of each o! 
these areas of scholarship shows the manner in which black 
families have been mainly left out, and then distorted when 
considered. 


TABLE 1 


BLACK FAMILIES IN SELECTED FAMILY TEXTS 
Number of Articles 
Author and On On Black By Black References to 
Date Families Families Authors Black Families 
Nimkoff, 1965 18 0 0 1 
Kephart, 1966 23 0 0 56 
Sussman, 1959 62 1 0 0 
Queen & Habenstein, P + " 
1967 25 1 0 6 
Bell & Vogel, 1968 52 1 4 


The evidence for this situation, summarized in Table 1, is 
almost overwhelming. Bell and Vogel’s new, enlarged, revised” 
edition of A Modern Introduction to the Famil (1968), which contains - 
52 articles, 18 of them new since the 1960 edition, still finds room 
for only one article about black families. Further, the new edition 
substitutes an article about blak families by Daniel P. Moynihan 
for the earlier article by E. Franklin Frazier, an action which is 
not an improvement but a net setback to the black presence in the 
family literature. 

The concept “Negro” does not appear once in the index of 
Parsons and Bales Family, Socialization ye atl Process (196 
M. F. Nimkoff (1965) also ignores black families. 

In a 600-page textbook on urban society, Gist and Fai 
(1964) devote one 20-page chapter to “Urban Family Life. 
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Transition.” This work devotes less than one page to the treat- 
ment of Puerto Rican families in New York, less than a page to 
studies of African families, but not a single page, line, or word to 
black families in the urban United States. 

In William J. Goode’s Readings on the Family and Society (1964), 
more space is given to discussion of black-white marriages than to 
black families. And black families are considered only in the ex- 
tended discussions of illegitimacy. Both of these are curious 
phenomena when viewed from the perspective of the sociology of 
knowledge. 

The Family, Society, and the Individual, by Kephart (1966), is a 
good example of the treatment of black families. Of the 23 chap- 
ters not one is devoted to black families. In a 34-page chapter on 
cross-cultural family patterns not a single reference is made to 
black families. In a 48-page chapter on “minority family types,” 
the author devotes five pages and 40 references to the discussion 
of black families, considerably less than he devotes to Italian 
families and less than a fourth of the space which he devotes to 
Amish families. In a 23-page chapter on “Socio-Demographic 
Aspects of Divorce” he devotes 1/2 page to a discussion of class 
` and racial factors with eight references to black families. In a 
20-page chapter on “Premarital Moral Codes" the author devotes 
a half page including six references to premarital coitus among 
black females and two references to “illegitimacy.” 

Sourcebook in Marriage and the Family, edited by Marvin B. Suss- 
man (1959), does no better by black families. Of the 62 articles, 
one is devoted to marriage between black and white persons. None 
is devoted to black couples. In an eleven-page article on “The 
Normal American Family," Parsons refers to black people six 
times as a condition, and not at all to black families; it is very 
representative of other articles in the book. In an eleven-page 
article on “Boom Babies," the author (Sussman) devotes one page 
to a discussion of fertility among “nonwhites” with four specific 
references to black women and none to black families. , 

The Family in Various Cultures, by Queen and Habenstein 
(1967), devotes one of its 25 chapters to black families. The chap- 
ter is new for this third edition; it is also unique in that it includes 
generous references to the work of black scholars. 


The Tangle of Pathology 


The “Moynihan Report" —An Error Perpetuated 


It is nearly five years since the “Moynihan Report” con- 
cluded that the structure of family life in the black community 
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constituted a “tangle of pathology . - - capable of perpetuating 
itself without assistance from the white world,” and that “at the 
heart of the deterioration of the fabric of Negro society is the de- 
terioration of the Negro family. It is the fundamental source of the 
weakness of the Negro community at the present time [Moynihan, 
1965, italics added].” This was an incorrect analysis of the rela- 
tionship between black families and white society. It reverses the 
true nature of the influence process at work. It is not weakness in 
the family which causes poverty and racism—the true tangle of 
pathology which afflicts black people; it is quite the other way 
around. The family is a creature of the society. And the greatest 
problems facing black families are problems which emanate from 
the white racist, militarist, materialistic society which places 
higher priority on putting white men on the moon than putting 
black men on their feet on this earth. Still this analysis, which 
placed the cause of black peoples’ difficulties on the family unit, 
was eagerly received by the American reading public as the key 
to understanding black people. Its author has subsequently modi- 
fied this interpretation. One of the unfortunate consequences of 
his earlier analysis, however, was that it gave rise to similar anal- 
yses by other white students of the black family. 


Arrogant Analysis by White Liberals 


i Thus, nearly five years later, two white liberal social scien- 
tists—who call themselves “militant integrationists""—have pub- 
lished a book based on their observations during a nine-month 
sojourn in a black community (Etzkowitz & Schaflander, 1969). 
It includes a chapter titled “The Negro Ghetto Non-Family"; 
it perpetuates the incorrect analysis made so famous by Moyni- 
han, and which has been thoroughly discredited by more careful 
social analyses (Herzog, 1967, 1970). The authors state very 
candidly their own view and evaluation of black people: “It is 
our own belief that there are practically no pluses in Negro ghetto 
culture.. . . We see nothing but bitterness and despair, nihilism, 
hopelessness, rootlessness, and all the symptoms of social disinte- 
gration in the poor speech, poor hygiene, poor education, and lac 
of security resulting from a non-family background in which the 
stabilizing paternal factor is absent and where there is no stable 
institution to substitute for the family [Etzkowitz & Schaflander, 
1969, p. 14]." They go considerably beyond the Moynihan thesis 
of disintegrating family life as they assert without qualification, 
j the fact that love, warmth, hygiene, education and family stabil- 
ity are absent for most Negroes.” And that, “Booze, gambling: 
drugs, and prostitution are the inevitable result of the absence of à 
stable family institution [p. 15].” 
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'momism," represented by the “ha- 
rassed, cranky, frustrated, church-going, overworked mothers" 
who dominate these “non-families” by “driving young children 
into fierce competition,” these white liberal social scientists con- 
clude that **the damage resulting from this typical non-family life 
often leads to young dropouts and unwed mothers, and to crime, 
violence, alcoholism and drug addiction [Etzkowitz & Schafland- 
er, 1969, p. 15, italics added].” 

Despite the incorrectness of their analysis of the relationship 
between black family life and the white society, their views reflect 
the views of many people, even some in the social work profession. 
The authentication ok such views by social science scholarship, 
foundation grants, high university and government positions 
Serves to perpetuate this erroneous thinking, thus preventing en- 
lightened people from getting on with the task of analyzing and 
helping remove the crippling consequences of institutionalized 
racism to which the Kerner ommission Report so correctly at- 


lace in this country and the most important cause of their outrage 
against oppression. 

. For scholars and students trying to understand family func- 
tioning in the black community, the chief fault of the above type 
of analysis is the attribution of an inverse cause and effect rela- 
tionship between family and Society, and the ignoring of the forces 
of Institutionalized racism. For social planners an additional 


its negative features. Analyses such as these stem almost un- 
checked from the white Anglo-Conformity perspective which 


n a hostile environment for over 300 years. 
well niortunately, analyses of black families by well-educated, 
© “meaning, white liberal integrationists come more out of the 
Perspectives which they bring with them to the black community 
an out of the realities and complexities of life in the black com- 
Ap The continuation of the white, middle class, outsider, 
s °-Conformity Perspective toward black people—born out of 
Ombination of ignorance and arrogance—not only obscures 
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the realities which our society needs so desperately to understand 
about black family and community life, but performs a downright 
disservice to such understanding because of the status of the prop- 
agators of this view and their access to the wider society. 


Most Black Families are Headed by Men 


The plain fact is that in most communities of any size, most 
black families meet the American test of stability. Contrary to the 
impression generally circulated by white students of the black 
family, most black families, even in the ghetto, are headed by men. 
And in most of these families, even in the very poor ones, most of 
these men are still married to their original wives. Furthermore, 
most of these men and many of the women are employed full time, 
and are still not able to pull their families out of poverty. What 
we need to know more about is how these families manage. How 
do they function? How do they manage to meet the needs of their 
children? Our own experience and research, supported by an | 
increasing body of other studies, suggest that even among the 
lower class families in the black ghetto, life is more varied then is 
generally communicated by gross uniform characterizations. 

. Ina new book, David A. Schulz (1969) presents the reader 
with 146 pages of descriptions, theories, an conjectures about 
the sordidness of life for low income families in a public housing 
project before he opens his final chapter with the following obser- 
vation: “It would be a serious mistake to leave the impression that 
the problems of the Negro lower class derive mainly from patterns 
of agonistic sexual development and broken unstable families. 
Yet, this is one possible interpretation of the data thus far pre- 
sented [p. 147].” This statement and the orientation it suggests 
might better have been stated at the beginning of the study ant 
then reflected in the treatment of his data and the modesty of his 
generalizations. Further, it is difficult to see how his intensive 
analysis of the behaviors of five low income black families living 
ina single public housing project could provide an adequate asis 
for his theoretical generalizations about a three-way typology 9 
black family life. It is indeed doubtful that he would have bee? 


supported in making generalizations on the study of so few white 


families, despite the fact that his own background and experience 
provides him with much greater knowledge of white families tha? 
of black families. 

1 There are four tendencies in the treatment of black families 
in social science scholarship. The first is the tendency to ignor? 
black families altogether. The second is, when black families ar 
considered, to focus almost exclusively on the lowest income gro" 


of black families, that acute minority of families who live 1? public 


E s 


Lj 
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Why Social Science has Failed the Black Family 


varied, and complex. Some are historical and some contemporary. 
Among these factors, however, four stand out as being paramount. 


The family as an institution has not been given the systematic 
thought, study, and theoretical speculation such an nont 
institution in society deserves. Much of the literature on families 
18 produced by social scientists whose major interest and com- 
Petence lies in other areas. They give passing attention to some 
aspects of family life on their way to studying something else con- 
Sidered more important. An examination of the towering elites in 


men who have reveals that few of them are considered among the 
towering elites in social science scholarship. Thus, the most im- 
Portant social institution in all of social life is relegated to a type 


the nature, the values, the relevance, and the priority system of 

Merican social science. The situation is confounded by the fact 
that social Science scholarship is so heavily dominated by men. In 
4 course I took with Theodore Newcomb, I once heard him say 
that although he had Spent a considerable portion of his career 
Studying small groups, it had not occurred to him until recently 
that the family was a small group and an appropriate unit of anal- 
Ysis in this context. 


Blacks are Black, Social Science is White 


th Secondly, the reason black families have fared so much worse 
: an white families in social science is that they are black and 
°clal science is white. For the plain and simple fact is that black 
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people, as a people, have not been taken seriously by social sci- 
entists. Consequently, the institutional life of black people has 
been generally ignored. We have observed elsewhere that when 
black people have been the object of analysis by white social sci- 
entists, it has been mainly race relations, that is to say, the relations 
between white and black people rather than the nature of the life 
of black people which has been at the center of their interests. The 
ethnocentrism reflected in this behavior syndrome is as pervasive 
as it is regrettable. 

Yet these social scientists have been victimized by their own 
Anglo-European history and culture. They have tended to view 
other cultures primarily as objects of assimilation. This accounts 
in part for the high degree of interest in interracial marriage and 
the high interest in color variations among black families. 

It also helps to explain why any behavior pattern manifested 
among black families which differs in degree or kind from what is 
observed among white families is considered deviant. But more 
important, this Anglo-European perspective obscures the realities 
and the complexities of black family life in America. Few white 
scholars have overcome this bias. A number of black scholars have 
also been victimized by it. 

This perspective is not something completely of the past. It is 
reflected, for example, in the kinds of questions which are asked 
on PhD examinations in the leading graduate departments o 
social science. A study of such questions in sociology recently 
published in the ‘American Sociologist (Mack, 1969) showed the con- 
siderable uniformity with which the black perspective and, paf- 
ticularly, black families are excluded from the important matters 
social science scholars are expected to deal with. 


Informed Opinions of Blacks are Ignored 


ea third reason for the mistreatment of black families in social 
science is the relative exclusion of black scholars from these disci- 
plines and the mistreatment of those who do manage to enter. n 

searches the social science journals in vain, even in 1970, for à 


steady stream of contributions from black scholars. Even 0n mat- 


ters of book reviews, for example, the white social science journals 
with their white editors are much more likely to ask a white expert 
on black people to review books by and about black people than f? 
turn to black scholars for these assignments. The problem with 
this is not only that it helps to perpetuate the exclusion of black | 
people from social science scholarship, it also perpetuates the | 

white people know best” tendency, and at the same time PO | 
duces inferior scholarship on such an important aspect 9 mer. 
can life as black families. 
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Furthermore, one searches the faculties of the major social 
science departments in the country in vain for a representation of 
black people there. Nor is the production of black doctorates yet 
a high priority item for many of these departments. The distress- 
ing aspect of this particular pattern of exclusion is that social 
scientists in the major universities have not been among the lead- 
ers in trying to correct the situation. White social scientists, par- 
ticularly those of the liberal persuasion, are amazingly satisfied 
that they can adequately reflect the black ex erience as well as 
they can the white experience, and better than black scholars 
can—in part because black scholars are not well "qualified," and 
in part because they are likely to be “estranged from their own 
people.” White social scientists are much more interested in pro- 
viding guest lectureships for black militants who have not com- 
pleted high school, than they are in providing regular appoint- 
ments for black scholars, militant or otherwise, who have com- 
pleted their PhDs. It is particularly distressing to observe the 
Smug satisfaction and arrogance reflected as white faculties con- 
sider and reject one black scholar after another for positions on 
these faculties, while continuing to hire white faculty of mediocre 
talent or worse. 


Over-Reliance on Statistical Techniques and Speculation 


, Finally, much of the mistreatment of black families in social 
Science is due to the nature of the disciplines involved and the 
manner in which each of these disciplines has come to rely heavily 


M 9n statistical techniques, large scale surveys, and overarching 


theoretical speculations. Thus both the theoretical and the meth- 
odological interests and imperatives in social science have tended 
to take them away from a clarification of the nature of black fam- 
ily life in America. It may well be, then, that the established social 
Science disciplines are already too old and rigid (like most other 
NA institutions in America) to give us the knowledge about 
black families which is needed without major renewal of these 
disciplines themselves. 


Some Consequences 


b When we consider the consequences of the manner in which 

lack families have been mistreated at the hands of white social 

jclence, we must ask: **Consequences for whom?” And we must 

à ptr both positive and negative consequences, as well as for 
and manifest functions. 
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Neglect of Blacks has Enhanced Status of Social Science 


Clearly one of the latent consequences for social science of 
this pattern of exclusion and distortion of black families has been 


cause it has stayed in the mainstream of American society and has 


helped to enhance the status of social science in the general com- 
munity when social science studies and conclusions have been 
consistent with the general interests of that community. Thus the 
very distortions of black people sanctioned and perpetuated by 
social science scholarship have helped to enhance the status of 


such scholarship in the white racist society which is America. 


Encouraging Ignorance and Misinformation 


Still another latent consequence which is quite negative has 
to do with the spread of ignorance among students and the general 
population. Many young graduate students at the university in 
which I teach come from some of the best undergraduate social 
science a eer in the country and know almost nothing 
about black people as a people, and even less about black families. 
Others come to graduate school with the most crippling kind 9 
misinformation. Many of our brightest graduate students from 
some of the best colleges with social science majors are convince 
from their exposure to social science that black families are char- 
acterized by disorganization; that the matriarchal family form is 
dominant; that most black children grow up without fathers; that 
female-headed families produce girls who are masculine an boys 


welfare and live in public housing br ied It cannot be expected 
ents would have learne an 


Cw 


synagogues, or their lower schools; it might be expected that they - 


would have learned better in their social science classes in college 
But unfortunately the ignorance they brought to college has © ten 
been confounded by the misinformation generated an perpe" 
ated therein by social science. 


Misguiding Policymakers 


And what about policymakers who depend on social science 
for guidance? The disasters surrounding ria issuance of the Moy. ; 
nihan (1965) and the Coleman (1966) reports are two recent à? 


| 
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painful examples of the dysfunctions of social Science scholarship 
lor policy development. The first of these reports convinced some 
important policy-makers and a large number of ordinary citizens 
that the major problem which black people faced was weakness 
in the family structure, and if that matter was attended to, the 
nation would not need to exert extraordinary efforts to assure 
black people all the rights and privileges white people now enjoy 
—these matters could take care of themselves. d report 
convinced policymakers and educators that if eve low income 
black student could sit next to a middle class white student in 
school, equality of educational opportunity and achievement 
would follow without extraordinary efforts to improve the quality 
of instruction, the educational facilities, and the rapprochement 
between the school and the community. These are exceptionally 
abbreviated commentaries on these reports, and they may be 
unintended consequences of them. But it is clear that neither the 
Moynihan Report nor the Coleman Report advanced the status 
of our knowledge about black families and their children suffi- 
ciently to guide the policy development of the major institutions 
of our society —whose responsibility is to meet their needs and 
Who ought to be able to look to social science for enlightenment. 

he major problem is that both of these studies were conceived, 
€xecuted, and reported out of the white middle class perspective 
In social science, with no meaningful participation by black 
people. 


Perpetuating the Depressed Status of Blacks 


,. The consequences for black people directly are more severe. 
Itis only a slight exaggeration to suggest that social science has 
had no appreciable effect in the struggle to liberate black people 
from the oppression of the white racist society, nor has ‘social 
Science made any substantial contribution to the liberation of 
black People from their own sense of inferiority. Much of social 
Science has had the oppositive effect. The social scientists who 
describe black families in such a negative and distorted manner 


Must bear some of the responsibility for this self-fulfilling 
Prophesy. 


Some Rays of Hope? 


Is there no hope at all that American social science can clarify 
the nature of black family life in America? In my view, there is 
ome hope, though not very much. Some white social scientists 
9n their Way to some other goal have managed to shed some light 
On important aspects of black family life. Elsewhere (Billingsley, 
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1968) we have remarked on the contributions Thomas Pettigrew 
f the black experience in - 


(1964) has made to the clarification o! ] 1 
America. Elliot Liebow (1967) has done a very sensitive analysis 


in motivating their children to as ire to higher education and be 
yond. Finally, the field waits with a great deal of expectation for 
à new volume on black families by Lee Rainwater. There are 
others. But for more hope we must turn toward black social sci- 
entists, who can bring to the assignment not only the theories and d 
methods they have learned from white social science, but major ^ 
modifications and contributions to those theories and methods 
based on their own lifetime experience as black people in Amerie 
and their commitment to the liberation of their people from all 
vestiges of oppression, including the oppression by white social 
science. L 


The Best Studies of Blacks are by Black Scholars 


Already the best studies of black families have been done DY 
black scholars, despite an assertion to the contrary by August 
Meier (1969) who thinks that the best studies of black familie 
have been done by white men whom he knows. That is becaust 
he does not know the literature very well, or is not a very B 
judge of studies, or knows little about black family life, or som 
combination of all three. For, clearly, the works of E. rankin 
Frazier (1932a, 1932b, 1948, 1962), Drake (1962), Hylan Lewis 
(1955, 1961), Camille Jeffers (1967), Lewis Watts (1964), H 
Edwards (1968), Daniel C. Thompson (1963, and with 
Thompson, 1960), Nathan Hare (1965), Charlotte Dunm 
(1967), Joyce Ladner (1967), William Grier and Price f 
a 968) have contributed more to an understanding of black fam 
life in America than have all the white social scientists com ine 
Yet this is not very much. The major function of the wor 
have done is to show the necessity and the promise of having 
black scholars devoted to the task of clarifying the nature of th 
black experience from the inside. l 
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But Black Creative Writers Provide Even Greater Insight 


In the final analysis one must admit that neither white nor 
black social scientists have yet provided the insight into the struc- 
ture and functioning of black family life that has been provided by 
the more *'creative" black writers—including novelists, poets, 
essayists, biographers, and lyricists. I have just finished reading 
Bloodline, a collection of short stories by Ernest J. Gains (1968). 
His portrayal of black family life in the rural south is classic. It is 
at once subjective and objective. It is successful in capturing the 
realities of black family life and at the same time provides the 
basis for several ideal family types. It is so perceptive that it moves 
beyond art toward science. 

Or one could do a lot worse than reading the works of James 
Baldwin, particularly Go Tell it On the Mountain (1963). 

Or the works of Langston Hughes. One brief excerpt from 
one of his conversations with Simple will make the point: 


“Tm still hoping it will get here in time for Christmas," said Simple. 
“What?” 

"My divorce. But I just got word from that lawyer in Baltimore that he 
had been held up until he got my money before completing the process. 
He also writ me concerning on what my wife bases our divorce, now that 
I have paid. And, don't you know, that woman claims I deserted Aer." 


"Well, did you?” 

“I did not. She put me out.” 

"In other words, you left under duress.” 

“Pressure,” said Simple. 

“Then why don’t you refute her argument? Contest her claim?” 


“That is just why we separated, we argued so much. I will not argue with 
Isabel now over no divorce. She writ that she did not want to contest. 
Neither do I. I never could win an argument with that woman. Only once 
Ina wife-time did I win, and I did not win then with words.” 


“How did you win?” 
“T just grabbed her and kissed her,” said Simple. 
“Why didn’t you try that method more often?” 


“Because as soon as I kissed her she stopped arguing and started loving. 
Sometimes it is not loving a man wants. He wants to win—especially when 
€ knows he is right." [Hughes, 1961]. 


. It would be hard indeed for the modern theories and tech- 
ques of white-oriented social science to capture or reproduce 
© essense of the behavior being described in this story. 
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The Remedies 


What, then, are some of the remedies for the situation in 
which black families find themselves reflected in social science 
scholarship. Clearly, the social science disciplines like the Ameri- 
can institutions they reflect are aging, rigid, and in need of re- 
newal along a number of dimensions. Some of the suggestions 
being put forward by the Youth Caucus, the Black Caucus, and 
the Women’s Caucus at professional meetings are indicative 
both of the rigidity and the need for change. The need is pressing 
for social scientists to move out of their ancient theories, their 
libraries, their methodological preoccupations and take a good 
look at the modern world and try to describe it. It is unlikely, 
however, that the present aging, white male leadership in the 
social science disciplines can provide that kind of innovative 
leadership. The first need, then, is for the overthrow of the present 
social scientific hierarchy. 

A second need is for the family as a unit to be elevated in the 
value and priority system of social science scholarship. In the 
process, however, social science must develop a morc flexible 
array of techniques, perhaps borrowing heavily from some of the 
"creative" disciplines in order to understand, describe, and ex- 
plain black family life with the degree of sensitivity it deserves 
and requires. 

A third need is for all the social science disciplines to incor- 

orate within themselves a measure of the black perspective. 

hite people cannot do the job alone. They must, in fact, increas- 
in 
help to produce, sustain, and free. 
_ The standards for the recruitment of major faculty in the 
major universities which are designed and operate mainly to pro 
tect the vested interests of the existing white faculty must give 
way to a more relevant criteria so that black faculty can be apr 
pointed at sufficient status and in sufficient numbers to provide 
the kind of corrective instruction and research needed by both 
white and black students and the existing white faculty. 

_ But clearly the kind of leadership which is needed for a new 
series of studies of black family life in America is not likely to come 
from the white social science establishment. This leadership mus 
come from black scholars. And, unfortunately, the initiative MUS 
be seized by black scholars. It is not likely to be abandoned 0f 
even ems gracefully by the existing white experts on black 
people. 


i gy follow the leadership of black scholars, whom they must | 


FR -a 
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BILLINGSLEY, ANDREW. Black families and white social science. Journal of 
Social Issues, 1970, 26(3), 127-142. 


I 

l 

l 

l Heretofore black families have been largely ignored in American social 

I science. Very little has been written and what has been written by social scien- 
tists has been in the main incorrect and distorted. White social scientists tend to 

| ignore the lange group of stable black families in their concentration on the most 
troubled families in the black communi They then generalize to the larger 

l black society. Ignorance, arrogance, and insensitivity have characterized the 

l works of these scholars as they incorrectly state that family instability has caused 
the problems of black people in our racist society. There is a great need for new 

l innovative leadership to change the encrusted rigid patterns of American social 

l science into a new relevancy. A higher priority must be given to systematic study 
of the family including the black family. Our institutions must make a place for 

l black scholars who must in turn seize the leadership needed for a new more 

| accurate series of studies of black family life in America. 

| 
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COHEN, WILBUR Ji Government p and the poor: Past, present, and 
future. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(3), 1-9. 


The role of government in the United States in relation to the poor is exam- 
ined in historical perspective, with emphasis on the shifting of responsibility 
from local and state to the larger units of the federal government, on the influ- 
ences of certain popular formal programs (e.g., Social Security), and on the 
effects of the recent lon, period of general prosperity. A suggested federal gov- 
ernment program which would be politically acceptable and in the long run 
preventive of poverty among the American people is outlined. 


FREEDMAN, MARCIA. Poor people and the distribution of job opportunities. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 96(3), 35-46. 


Recent programs and current proposals to alleviate poverty are not designed 
to alter the social equilibrium, particularly with respect to the distribution of 
Income. The typical process of establishment at work leaves a sizeable group of 
men outside the norms of attachment and adequate income, while the majority 
are protected by their organizational ties and memberships. Females, on the 
other hand, are largely either peripheral workers or fill jobs that lack career 
Prospects. The expectation of higher levels of consumption has led to both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate attempts to redistribute wealth, but these attempts run 
counter to powerful institutional forces. Programs designed to alleviate poverty 
Bons be expected to produce utopian solutions for what are basically political 
Problems. 
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GITTELL, MARILYN. Urban school politics: Professionalism vs. reform. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(3), 69-84. 


Public education has over the last thirty years become an institution isolated 
from the public. It has failed to meet the test of an open society, namely, ac- 
countability and responsibility to the citizens it serves. This is largely a product 
of the centralization of decision-making by school bureaucracies and the accu- 
mulation of power by professional educators. The quality of public education in 
large American cities is caught in a spiral of decline which can only be reversed 
through a revitalization process which guarantees the citizens a meaningful role 
in school affairs. Decentralization/community control should prove to be the 
mechanism by which the community can participate and revitalize public educa- 
tion in the United States. 


HAZARD, GEOFFREY C., JR. Legal problems peculiar to the poor. Journal of 
Social Issues, 1970, 26(3), 47-58. 


Long term legal evolution has conferred formal legal equality on all citizens 
regardless of wealth. However, many rules of law governing market transactions, 
the distribution of public benefits, and the conduct of private transactions oper- 
ate adversely upon the poor, or fail to achieve their stated objectives of benefiting 
them. An array of legal reforms is suggested which could ameliorate some of 
these shortcomings without unduly interfering with the autonomy and dignity of 
low income people. 


HERZOG, ELIZABETH. Social stereotypes and social research. Journal of 
Social Issues, 1970, 26(3), 109-125. 


Social scientists can contribute to the making or breaking of stereotypes and 
Stereotypes can aggravate social problems. Most difficult to combat are generali- 
zations partly true and partly false, such as some concerning unmarried mothers 
and fatherless homes. Deceptive research models are a fertile source of stereo- 
types, and include dubious dichotomies, dubious continua, snapshot perspective, 
and culprit variables. A few helpful but not simple safeguards are: painstaking 
and critical review of research reports, adequate exploratory descriptive re- 
Search, avoidance of premature structuring, continuing cross-fertilization among 
different disciplines and different research approaches, and avoidance of the 

Tocrustean approach. 
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LEVINE, MURRAY, & LEVINE, ADELINE. The more things change: A case 
history of child guidance clinics. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(3), 19-34. 


The privately supported, community child guidance clinic originated in 
1921 as part of a program to prevent delinquency. Then as now, juvenile delin- 
quency was viewed as a proie among the poor. The child guidance clinic was 
meant to encourage and assist other child welfare agencies and institutions to 
develop a mental hygiene outlook toward their charges, thereby improving their 
services and eliminating a cause of delinquency. Within ten years, the clinics 
focused on in-clinic, psychoanalytically oriented therapeutic treatment, almost 
exclusively. There was a concomitant shift from lower class to middle class 
clientele, and from difficult problems to easier problems. The social forces mak- 
ing for the change in purpose and orientation include the conservative political 
milieu of the 1920s, changing social class backgrounds of social workers, and the 
professionalization of social work. Based on the historical study, comments on 
the future direction of changes in services are offered. 


WEISS, JONATHAN. The law and the poor. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(3), | 
59-68. 


The poor confront the legal system with a different set of problems and 
obstacles than others. Two areas of rules are different for them: (1) those gov- 
erning access and endurance, and (2) the substantive rules which treat them as a 
special group. The first set of rules appears to be rmanently institutionalized, 
dependent more on society than law. The second is undergoing constitutional 
attack. The poor are relegated to a status of dependence in relation to institu- 
tions, where others can utilize institutional contacts to achieve personal gain. 
Providing counsel remedies some of this disparity. Agencies of government are 
concerned with administration rather than constitutional rights; in the absence 
of legal scrutiny and attack, unconstitutional rules are promulgated against the 
Poor. 


ZURCHER, LOUIS A., JR. The werty board: Some consequences of ‘‘maxi- 
mum feasible Patriae al of Social Issues, 1970, 26(3), 85-107. 


Analysis of questionnaire data supported the i sone that representatives 
of the poor on an OEO poverty board were significantly different from repre- 
Sentatives of the non-poor in selected demographic and social-psychological 
Characteristics. The impact of those differences upon board dynamics and 
decision-making is discussed. The hypothesis that participation in the poverty 

ard and its related activities Wo engender social-psychological change 
among representatives of the poor was, with some important exceptions, sup- 
Ported by questionnaire, interview, and non-participant observation data. Some 
Sex and ethnic variations appeared among the findings, and are discussed. 

uggestions based upon the data are offered to researchers and to poverty inter- 
vention organization staff. 
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The Activists’ Corner 


Nevitt Sanford 
The Wright Institute, Berkeley 


The last column was mainly a piece called “Freeing Women 
to Become People” by Mrs. Lenore Borzak of Kendall College, 
vanston, Illinois. I promised to solicit comments on it from other 
women I was sure would have something interesting to say. Here 
are two such comments, from rather different points of view. The 
first. is by Kathryn Johnson, a project director at The Wright 
Institute and a member of The Graduate Women’s Sociology 
aucus and of the East Bay Feminists; the other, by Marjorie M. 
920ll, a psychiatric social worker who was for eight years a staff 
member of the Student Development Study at the Institute for the 
Study of Human Problems, Stanford University. 


Kathryn Fohnson’s Comment 


._ Lenore Borzak gives the reader little to sink his or her teeth 
Into. I waited eagerly for her to describe how she presented the 
Course topics—the biological nature of women, their historical 
revolution, their €conomic status. These are the broad issues 
Au are thinking about, but I could glean little from her writ- 
ü M about her own position and her grasp of the more subtle ques- 
: ns these themes involved. I was left with the vague feeling that 
© I$ no sister and I am not impressed by her reading list which 
5 Very outdated. 
uA Mrs, Borzak intends to write further on this subject, I have 
Suggestions. 
"&8estion One. Borzak should describe how her course got 
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started, how her department colleagues reacted, and whether 
her students formed an action group in response to their experi- 
ence. These questions are important because their answers will 
shed light on how courses are incorporated into curricula and will 
deepen her concept of relevancy. 

Let me be specific by talking about the first women’s course 
at the University of California at Berkeley. Pauline Bart taught 
the first course about the women’s movement, and this grew out 
of an already formed women’s caucus. The caucus began when 
one of the most promising women graduate students met with a 
sympathetic woman instructor to tell her that she was so dis- 
couraged that she was going to drop out of school. Word got 
passed around; a meeting of all women graduate students was 
called. The general feeling among the women who came to the 
meeting was “There but for the grace of God go I." Each woman 
spoke about her own insecurities, her doubts about the legitimacy 
of her presence as the only woman among many men, her fears 
about straying from traditional roles, her competition with other 
women, and—most important—the peculiar difficulties women 
have with being original and critical of existing authority. The 
group drew together out of need and almost dissolved several 
times during the first year out of hesitancy to admit the need for 
sisterhood. 

"Together, however, we realized that if we felt the same prob- 
lems, though personal in nature, our feelings must not all be 
pathological—rather there must be some objective conditions that 
precipitated our situation. We began to look around and saw that 


women comprised 31% of the entering graduate student body ; 
each year and that the number of women who had received the 
PhD since the department’s inception in 1948 was 24% of the tota 
PhDs attained. Even so, there were no women on the faculty. 
wonder we questioned whether or not we should be there! Gradu- 
ally, the group moved from introspection to political action: 
meeting with department chairmen in order to get them to ^! 
women faculty (they really haven't budged a bit), and meeting 
with the admissions committee to equalize the number of women 
admitted and to assure them of equal opportunities for fellow’ $ 
ships, research assistantships, etc. Our course on women grew 
out of our own searching and represented an extension of out 
politics. 

Departmental reaction to the women’s course was mixed 
The course was consigned, as are black studies courses; to exper 
mental status, a device designed to isolate innovation and preven 
its full acceptance. Faculty members were reported to have cay A 


: S 
tioned women graduate students interested in doing research 9 
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women not to enter that field because they couldn’t get their work 
published. 

Returning to my point about the need to illustrate curricu- 
lum revision dynamics and to better define relevancy, the UC- 
Berkeley incident is significant in several ways. First, Mrs. Borzak 
talks about “relevance” in terms of the students’ ability to identify 
with the material. While this is important, the Berkeley example 
adds to this definition the connotation of application and social 
action. 

We had a women’s course at Berkeley because a group of 
women were beginning to define themselves as an interest group 
and wanted to assert their identity and right to be. This is wh 
relevance is so controversial. University liberal arts courses suc 
as The History of Contemporary Civilization do not become part 
of the liberal arts curriculum because they are abstractly and 
divinely part of “true knowledge.” It is no oversight that the 
economics department at Berkeley does not have a course on the 
Cooperative movement. Courses get into the curriculum because 
they are part of the culture and reflect the interests of prominent 
and powerful people who make the decisions and define what is 
good for students. Experimental course credit and admonish- 
ments about low prestige are mechanisms designed to isolate what 
is threatening. . 

Suggestion Two. Borzak should spell out in greater detail how 
she handled the course topics. It’s difficult to take issue with her 
or develop one’s own argument without having a backboard to 

unce against, but let me try to sketch out some of the kinds of 
things that, if Mrs. Borzak is up on the current literature, she 

should be thinking about. ; 
cp, For example, the biological nature of women. The question 
9 what extent is woman's anatomy her destiny?" might well 
be turned around to read "Why has woman's anatomy been her 
destiny?" Phrasing the question this way gets the reader away 
from biological determinism and into an examination of the social 
reasons behind giving such importance to women's anatomy. 
is focus is necessary if we, as women, are to realize that what is 
often attributed to hormones may be culturally induced and 
*conomically motivated. The research of a friend of mine illus- 
trates how this process works. Her dissertation was a study of pill 
users and non-pill users. Holding hormone level constant, she 
chacluded that the “menstrual blues” had less to do with body 
;wcmistry than with the attitudes about themselves that women 
internalized from their culture. Why, then, is the myth about 
th Y chemistry perpetuated? One reason is to keep women out of 
€ labor market to avoid competition for scarce jobs. This inter- 
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want the president of your bank making a loan under raging 
hormonal influences." 
While men like Dr. Berman can't get away with such chau 
vinistic remarks any longer (at least not and retain a politic 
post), it is harder to make men consider women as more than 
childbearers or mothers. E 
Suggestion Three. Borzak should elaborate on how she hand 
the topic of women's historical revolution. The movement. 
presently middle-class based and we are just at the civil ri 
stage. Fully allowing women to enter the economy will req 
restructuring of work in a more radical way than presently 
ceived. It will also require a drastic change in the nuclear fa 
cd toward an extended or communal family arrangem 
Che degree of change that will occur will depend on the in 
links we, as women, can forge with other groups, on whethi 


pike functions? If such differences in self-concep 
these contrasts would be a fruitful introduction to discussis, 
differences and to developing new role models that would com 
the best of both worlds. " 

The Activists’ Corner should, by all means, deal with 
women's movement. Besides discussing types of women's COl 
and ultimately the question of whether there should be a © 
ment of women’s studies, or an institute for women’s Te a 
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there are other more immediate and popular issues. How about a 
report on reactions of psychologists and psychiatrists to the 
women’s liberation demonstrations at their various conferences? 
Or how about some commentary on recent women’s movement 

ublications not included in Mrs. Borzak’s reading list, e.g., 
Naons Weisstein's “Kinder, Kirche, Kuchen: The Psychological 
Constructs of the Female” in The Journal of Women’s Liberation, 
Anne Koedt’s “The Myth of the Vaginal Orgasm” in Notes From 
The Second Year, Alice Rossi’s “The Beginning of Ideology” in 
The Humanist, Kate Millet’s Sexual Politics, an , finally, Pauline 
Bart’s soon to be published article, "Portnoy's Mother's 
Complaint." 


Marjorie Lozoff’s Comment 


Lenore Borzak has written a Vi uei Mirna of a 
Course which dealt with a vital issue, “Freeing Women to Become 
People.” I would like to describe an analogous course which 
focused around the problems of personality development of college 
students. This freshman seminar, like Mrs. Borzak's course, 
enabled students to become more aware of, amon: other factors, 
cultural pressures affecting their behavior. Hopefully, this aware- 
ness gave them more freedom to make decisions in harmony with 
individual needs and aspirations. Mrs. Borzak's course helped 
students to think of women as individuals who could develop life 
styles not necessarily limited by the model repetitiously resented 
in popular magazines. My course helped students view o| jectively 
the complications of being a young man or a young woman in a 
college environment; they were enabled to look beyond their own 
Strivings to observe and empathize with others. As in the Borzak 
Course, my students studied in an academic setting about ‘“‘nor- 
mal" individuals struggling to lead fulfilling lives. Although the 
Study of human behavior in laboratory experiments and institu- 
tions for the mentally ill contributes to our understanding of 
man nature, students want to learn about how people in our 
diversified Society adapt to everyda experiences and familiar 
Institutions, There is exciting rescata about these subjects, and 
students need academic guidance in discovering and discussing 
such material. Borzak and Carlson provided such an "i ortunity. 
he freshman seminar I taught at Stanford in 1968 and sub- 
sequently to a number of appe eae had a similar goal. Ac- 
cording to the following evaluation of the course by a young 
woman student, it achieved its end: 
The *mphasis in this course was on the positive adaptive potential of 
"man beings rather than mainly on their pathological behavior. The 
Seminar was an introduction to action research as opposed to laboratory 
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research and to case studies of “normal” people rather than therapeutic 
case histories. I find this approach to human behavior more appealing 
than that offered by the discipline of psychology and since I was consider- 
ing a psychology major, this aspect of the seminar has been very important 
to me. 

I have greater tolerance and appreciation for the diverse and subtle ways 
in which individuals adapt to conflict and think I have a much greater 
capacity for empathy than I did last January. I think I also have a better 
recognition of the influences and conflicts in my own life and that I can 
see more clearly new alternatives in developing my own life style. The 
seminar forced me to really confront my future role as a woman for the 
first time. The idea of reconciling a satisfying career with the role of wife 
and mother had seemed almost impossible before. I feel very fortunate to 
have had a competent and successful woman for a seminar leader. 


In spite of the discomfort of including the last sentence, 
I finally decided that circumstances justified the inclusion. For 
the six men and three women in this course, the fact that the 
teacher was an older woman with college-age children, a psy- 
chiatric social worker who for nine years had engaged in social 
science research, presented both the men and women with some- 
thing to think about. Older women in our society are often por- 
trayed as examples of retarded development, and it is my impres- 
sion that this attitude complicates the development of young 
adults of both sexes. 

The main purpose of my seminar was to help students under- 
stand more about the developmental tasks of students and the 
complications of achieving gratifying interpersonal relationships. 
Two quarters seemed a minimum time needed to cut through sim- 
plistic and stereotyped concepts of behavior and motivation. Jn 
the first quarter, the students read the contributions of Freut, 
Erikson, Sanford, Robert White, and others, as well as researc 
reports about personality development of college students an 
their university environment as analyzed by such writers 48 
Joseph Katz, Nevitt Sanford, and Kenneth Keniston. During the 
first quarter, students were encouraged to focus on understanding 
concepts as the writers intended them to be understood, an 
refrain from airing in the classroom personal insights about them: 
selves resulting from their readings. Arrangements had been made 
for the students, voluntarily and individually, to discuss SUC 
insights with a counselor familiar with the material covered int 
course. This arrangement had been made for reasons of economy 
of time since it was felt that the students needed to grasp diíficul 
theoretical concepts before exploring case material (in the second 
quarter), and because the purpose of the class was not therapy | 
individual or group. Although the main purpose of the course W® ) 
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to further understanding of the tasks of young adulthood, the issue 
of the constraining effects of stereotypic concepts of masculinity 
and femininity came under scrutiny as a factor complicating per- 
sonality development. At the end of the quarter, the students 
wrote term papers describing their perceptions about masculinity 
and femininity. They had read, among others, the following 
articles as a basis for discussion: Erik Erikson's “Inner and Outer 
Space: Reflections on Womanhood” and David McClelland’s 
“Wanted: A New Self Image for Women” from Robert F. Lifton, 
et al. (Eds.), The Woman in America; John R. Seeley’s chapter on 
beliefs from Crestwood Heights; Octavio Paz’s “Sons of La Malin- 
che,” a chapter in his The Lab rinth of Solitude. Starting with 
acceptance of the existence of fundamental psychological dif- 
ferences between the sexes, the students grew more skeptical as 
they attempted to prove this assumption. 

In the second quarter, the students read disguised transcrip- 
tions of interviews with college students who had attended Stan- 
ford and UC-Berkeley during previous years. These case studies 
were part of a four year longitudinal study of the impact of the 
university environment on personality development of college 
students and dealt with academic and extra-curricular experi- 
ences, peer relations, separation from home, self-concepts, and 
achievement of occupational decisions. As the freshmen read 
about the lives of other students during four years of college, they 
saw their first year in a different perspective. Through classroom 
discussions, they were able to test their ability to use concepts 
learned in the first quarter and to understand more fully the 
Tootedness of behavior in personality and the operation of defense 
mechanisms. Toward the end of the second quarter, the students 
were €ncouraged to discuss perceptions of a more personal nature, 

Cause now a common knowledge of theory and of the college 
careers of others enabled them to describe personal experiences 
inan explanatory way rather than primarily to achieve catharsis. 

Besides studying case histories, the students learned about 
search methods used to obtain interview and quantitative data. 

Cy read interview Schedules, written questionnaire forms, 
articles and books connected with the research project. Their final 
assignment was to write a case history using either research skills 
°r more general observations. a 

€ freshmen, in evaluating the course, mentioned various 
Ways that they had obtained better understanding of themselves 
and their milieu; they believed that this would give them greater 
freedom of choice in future decisions. Several students, like the 
Teshman whose comments follow, indicated greater empathy with 
amily members and described themselves as able to differ from 
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their parents in a way that did not involve alienating and destruc- 
tive behavior: 


The case studies have strengthened both my criticism for and sympathy 
with other people. I am glad that I can now criticize and empathize with 
the same people. The course freed me from a lot of conventional wisdom- 
notions about vocation, identity, masculinity, femininity, etc. I have 
learned to understand my family a lot better and myself a little better. 
It has reassured me to learn that my end-of-the-freshman-year lack of 
self-esteem is normal." 


Another student, an athlete and fraternity man, discovered 
complexities in others: 
Understanding of abstract psychological concepts has increased some of 
my insights into other people, but more than that, it has allowed me to 
verbalize my own and other people’s actions. The individual case studies 
were superb in allowing one to see many different people’s under-the- 
surface emotions and thoughts and relate their behavior to this. I think 


I gained more tolerance towards people by realizing that there is more 
than meets the eye. 


The above description of my seminar suggests that Borzak, 
Carlson, and I eriteted the same house by different doors. Their 
course brought to the students’ attention various external and 
internal factors that prevent women from realizing their full 
potential. In my course, emphasis was on the complexities of 
human development, the pull of early experiences, the ambiva- 
lences, the multiplicity of determinants of behavior, and the 
recognition that individuals differ in temperament and abilities. 
Any ried ed mold, including constraining definitions of mas- 
culinity and femininity, denies the fascinating variations that exist 


among people and impinges upon individual development and 
fulfillment. 
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The Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Presentation 
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The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues 
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The Kurt Lewin Memorial Award was established to honor 
Outstanding achievement in the application of social science to 
Social issues. This year the Society for the Psychological Study 
9f Social Issues is proud to bestow the Lewin Award on Nevitt 
Sanford, a man who is known to all of us as a past president of 
SPSSI, a productive scholar, an inspiring teacher, an imaginative 
Tactitioner, and a cornerer of activists. Like Kurt Kewin, he has 

een a staunch advocate of the view that “there is nothing quite 
3o practical as good theory and nothing so good for theory-making 
48 direct involvement with practice." And what he has advocated, 
€ has practiced. 

Over a long and distinguished career, which started in 1932 
3$ à prison psychologist in the Norfolk Prison Colony, included 
»olessorships at Berkeley and at Stanford, and is continuing cur- 
| as Scientific Director of The Wright Institute at Berkeley, 
„vitt Sanford has been both a scholar and practitioner. As an 
in Stigator-practitioner, his interest has been focussed on the 

Sue of how to develop each individual’s potentialities as fully as 
Possible. His approach has been to examine the person and social 
4 Ystem in relation to one another: to scrutinize the tendencies in 
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society as well as in the individual which give rise to authoritarian | 
behavior; to consider the failure of colleges as well as the failure 
of students. 

His weighty list of publications—which include such books 
as Issues in Traral heory, Search for Relevance, Where Colleges 
Fail, Self and Society, The American College, The Authoritarian Person- 
ality, and Physique, Personality and Scholarship—indicates his con- 
tinuing intellectual concern with matters of social as well as theo- 
retical import. As his co-editorship of “The Activists? Corner” 
in the Journal of Social Issues would suggest, he is not content with 
merely developing useful, new knowledge; he wants to see the 
knowledge employed actively to help people. With this objective 
in mind, Nevitt Sanford has recently instituted an audacious and 
novel graduate training program in social-clinical psychology at 
The Wright Institute which breaks down the traditional barriers 
between research and action. 

It is indeed fitting to present this Award to Nevitt Sanford 
who, like Kurt Lewin, has done so much to integrate action and 
research. 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 


granted by the Society for the 
Psychological Studp of Social Issues 


to 
Hevitt Sanford 
1970 
for furthering in his work, as did 
Kurt Lewin, the Bevelopment and integration 
of psychological research and social action. 
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Whatever Happened to Action Research? 


Nevitt Sanford' 
The Wright Institute 


First, a word about my title: when SPSSI's icio chair- 
man really turned on the pressure to get a title from me, I had 
been talking with a friend in operations research who had been 
doing a cost effectiveness study of one of our great universities. 
He and his colleagues had been seeking new funding through the 
Committee on Basic Research of the National Science Founda- 
tion and the U.S. Office of Education. These researchers had be- 
Come quite enthusiastic about their work, believing as they did 
that they could demonstrate its usefulness to the university. Now 
my friend had his answer from the committee: they were wildly 
enthusiastic about the proposal but, of course, could not fund it 

cause it was not “basic.” 

. I wondered how far this rigid separation of research and 
action had gone. It was clearly apparent that the term “action 
research” is not exactly on everybody’s tongue nowadays. You 
May note that it appears only once in the index of the program 
9r this convention: where it says “Action research, whatever 
appened to." Or consider last year's convention, the theme of 

Which was Psychology and the Problems of Society. In the table of con- 
tents of the book under that title the only mention of action re- 
arch appeared in the paper by Dr. Arthur Naftalin, former 
mayor of Minneapolis, who I suppose had had every reason to be 

[ Problem-oriented. 

the work qutloPmental scheme for college teachers discussed herein is mainly 
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The contrast with the 1940s and early 1950s seemed to me 
striking. Particularly during the late 1940s there was an out- 
ouring of reports of action research from the Research Center 
or Group Dynamics and the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations. One, such as myself, who during that hopeful time 
was taken up with promoting psychoanalysis and personality re- 
search, could and did easily form the impression that action re- 
search was most certainly a dominant trend in social psychology. 
Yet in 1957 when I spoke before this society about social. 
science and social reform (Sanford, 1965), basing my presenta- 
tion on the work of my colleagues and myself at Vassar College 
(Sanford, 1956), Brewster Smith said with surprise and, as I 
thought, with some pleasure: “So you are really following the old 
Lewin model of action research.” I thought, of course, that mine 
was a new and improved model; but I knew it could not have ex- 
isted without the work of Lewin, and was surprised to hear the 
latter spoken of as if it belonged to the past. 


Lewin’s Model 


What was Lewin’s model? I think it was well set forth in his 
1946 paper on “Group Decision and Social Change” (Lewin, 
1947) written for the first edition of Readings in Social Psychology 
(Newcomb & Hartley, 1947). The example he used, you will re- 
call, had to do with changing food habits. Action research con- 
sisted in analysis, fact-finding, conceptualization, planning, 
execution, more fact-finding or evaluation; and then a repetition 
of this whole circle of activities; indeed, a spiral of such circles. 

Leon Festinger told Alfred Marrow that Lewin’s greatest 
contribution “on the abstract level may have been the idea o 
studying things through changing them and seeing the effect. 
This theme—that in order to gain insight into a process one must 
create a change and then observe its variable effects and new 
dynamics—runs through all of Lewin's work [Marrow, 196^ 
p. 235]." This seems very close to common sense. It is the way t0 
solve any practical problem or to learn any skill. Yet for Lew! 
this kind of involvement with practical problems was a never 
failing source of theoretical ideas and knowledge of fundament? ’ 
social psychological relationships. ; 

_ My reason for asking what has been the fate of this cont! 
bution of Lewin’s is not just a fascination with history or à g 
sire to preserve intact the work of an admired figure; I am inter, 
ested in working out a model, for the integration of action 2? 
research, that is adequate for today. It may help ensure a better 
future for such a model if we know something of the vicissitudes 
of the old one. 
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Action Research Today 


Action research is still very much alive. It has strong advo- 
cates in high places. Martin Deutsch, in his presidential address 
before this society last year, said that the need for knowledge of 
the effects of experiences upon development, as a basis for changes 
in policies and organizations, “clearly points to an emphasis on 
action programs and action research as fundamental tools of the 
social scientist [Deutsch, 1969, pp. 14-15].” 

Programs clearly labelled action research, or which could 
properly be so labelled, are not hard to find. There are, for ex- 
ample, four major ones within walking distance of the Wright 
Institute in Berkeley. There is Soskin and Korchin’s “after-school 
school,” a program for offering people of high-school age what 
(on theoretical grounds) they seem to need for their development 
but do not get in school (Soskin & Korchin, 1967); there is Peter 
Lenrow's "collaborative problem-solving” with teachers and 
administrators of the Berkeley School System, an action research 
program with some distinctive new features (Lenrow, 1970); 
there is the “new careers program" of Joan and Douglas Grant 
which demonstrated that prison inmates can be an important 
source of manpower in the human-service fields (Grant & Grant, 
1970); and there is the new program of Wilbur Hoff and his as- 
Sociates for training poor people for jobs—to be defined and 
instituted —in hospitals and clinics (Hoff, 1970). I should men- 
tion here too the Wright Institute’s new doctoral program in 
social-clinical psychology (Sanford, 1970b). This program was 
based on some knowledge of the situation and needs of graduate 
Students and has been guided by theory of individual develop- 
ment and organizational processes. If this program of action 
research is to flourish and at the same time provide useful general 
knowledge about organizational innovation and development, 
there must be more than a few circles of analysis, execution, and 
fact-finding. 

My planned systematic survey of action research programs 
- has not yet taken me beyond the Berkeley city limits, but, even 
So, I receive reports from time to time of highly significant pro- 

BE in less favored parts of the country. The latest is Robert 
nett and Angela Sachson's impeccable evaluation of their 
Project for demonstrating that severely emotionally disturbed 
Students can be provided satisfactory care in a rehabilitation 
1970 unit in a regular university dormitory (Sinnett & Sachson, 
| The survey of which I speak should pay particular attention 
nications in the fields of public health, social welfare, and 
1 
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Criminology, It is my impression that more action research on the 
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Lewinian model is done by specialists in these fields than by social 
psychologists. A great deal of work that is in the spirit of action 
research, or that is in some important respects like action re- 
search, today goes under the heading of community psychology,” 
as shown, for example, in Adelson and Kalis’ (1970) systematic 
treatment of this subject. It goes on also under the heading of 
“evaluation research.” The approaches to this subject of Donald 
Campbell (1969), Samuel Messick (1970), and Michael Scriven 
(1967) carry to a high level of sophistication the essential fact- 
finding feature of Lewin’s model. Scriven, indeed, in distinguish- 
ing between "formative evaluation," which serves program 
improvement, and “summative evaluation"—appraisal of the 
final product—goes a long way toward filling in Lewin's circle 
with precise operations. Although these three authors assume à 
division of labor between the evaluators and those responsible 
for execution, their work shows beyond question that much can be 
learned from studying the effects of actions. 


Trends toward Separating Action from Research 


_ The fact remains, however, that none of this work—true 
action research, community psychology, evaluation research—is 
in the main streams of social psychology or social science gen- 
erally. Although it is true that the great bulk of federal funds for 
social science goes to applied social science, as academic social 
scientists never tire of pointing out (e.g., Beals, 1970), how many 
of these projects could qualify as action research? The emphasis 
is most certainly not on the study of actions as a means for ad- 


vancing science but rather on the application to problems of what 
is already known. 


Voices of the Establishment 


This separation of science and practice is strongly advocated 
by leaders in academic social science. Thus George Miller in his 


presidential address before the American Psychological Associ- 
ation said last year: 


Many psychologists, trained in an empiricist, experimental tradition have 
tried to serve two masters at once. That is to say they have tried to solve 
practical problems and simultaneously to collect data of scientific value 0n 
the effects of their interventions. Other fields maintain a more equitable 
division of labor between scientist and engineer. Scientists are responsible 
for the validity of the principles; engineers accept them and try to use them 
to solve practical problems [Miller, 1969]. 


Similarly, George Albee, in his presidential address before 
the same association this year, according to excerpts in Paychol0s) 
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Today (Albee, 1970), insisted on the fundamental difference be- 
tween research and practice and strongly implied that never the 
twain shall meet. Possibly Miller and Albee do not speak for the 
majority of psychologists, but they certainly speak for what might 
be called the psychology establishment. 

The psychology establishment has also spoken recently 
through the psychology panel of the Survey of the Behavioral and 
Social Sciences under the auspices of the Committee on Science 
and Public Policy of the National Academy of Sciences and the 
Problems and Policy Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Among the thirteen recommendations of this panel is the 
one that “‘psychologists increase their research on problems re- 
lated to social action programs and field experiments,” and, 
happily, they suggest that this “may provide insights into prin- 
ciples of human behavior that are difficult to study in any other 
way [Clark & Miller, 1970, p. 133].” The panel thus legitimizes 
action research, and perhaps we should be grateful for small 
favors, but it also says that psychologists in general should have 
more money to go on doing just about what they are doing now. 
The tone of the panel’s report is one of complacency about the 
achievements of psychology, and there is nothing in it to suggest 
that the present allocation of resources is about to be radically 
altered. 

The broader social science establishment has also spoken re- 
cently through the report of another blue ribbon commission: 
the Special Commission on the Social Sciences of the National 
Science Board (Special Commission, 1969). This commission 
Shows considerable sensitivity to the present identity crisis of 
social science and awareness of the need for fresh approaches to 
our social problems. I think Kurt Lewin would have applauded, 
as do I, the recommendation of federal funding for multi-disci- 
plinary, problem-oriented institutes. But, like the other authori- 
ties just cited, this commission seems to be stuck with the science- 
engineering model, in which discoveries are first made (in the lab 
as it were) and then "applied." 

What has happened to action research? I would say now 
that, contrary to the impression I had in the late 1940s, that it 
never really got off the ground, it never was widely influential in 
Psychology or social science. By the time the federal funding 
agencies were set up after World War II, action research was al- 
ready condemned to a sort of orphan's role in social science—for 
the separation of science and practice was now institutionalized, 
and it has been basic to the federal bureaucracies ever since. This 
truth was obscured for a time by the fact that old-timers in action 
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research were still able to get their projects funded; this after 
younger researchers had discovered to their sorrow that action 
research proposals per se received a cool reception from the funding 
agencies and were, indeed, likely to win for their authors the repu- 
tation of being “‘confused.” 

We must, I think, face the fact that the old-timers in action 
research have not been reproducing themselves—at least not at 
the usual rate for psychologists. When jobs for action research 
open up, as sometimes happens, trained people are nowhere to be 
found. Lipton and Klein, for example, report (concerning their 
Boston University program for training psychologists for practice 
and research in problems of change in the community) that a big 
problem was the absence of adequate role models. They write, 
“There are few psychologists available to undertake the direct 
supervision of the student seeking a community-psychology ex- 
eyes Apparently few psychologists have made their way into 
ields of application like group relations and community rela- 
tions [Lipton & Klein, 1970, p. 288].” 

In attempting to summarize what I suspect is a familiar story, 
I would say that we have separated—and then institutionalized 
the separation of—everything that from the point of view of action 
research (everything, I would say, that in the sight of God) be- 
longs together. 


Negative Consequences of the Separation 


Analysis of the problem, conceptualization, data gathering, | 
planning, execution, evaluation, training—the intimate family of | 
activities that constituted Lewin's model has been pretty wel 
dispersed. 

The categorical separation of research from practice has had 
Some serious negative consequences for social science. For one 
thing, it has cut the academic researcher off from lines of inves- 
tigation that are necessary to the development of his science, for 
example, the study of phenomena that cannot be experimente 
upon in the laboratory or the study of social structures that can 
be understood only through attempts to change them. Again, Y 
has laid the social sciences wide open to the charge of irrelevane® 
not only by students but by men of affairs. It would hardly occu! 
to a college president to look to the social science literature 10r 
help with his problems; and, as Blum and Funkhauser (1969) 
have shown, social scientists are among the last people state legis- 
lators would consult about the problem of drug-abuse. ; 

Much of the trouble comes from the fact that the separation 
of science from practice raised for academic men —who have ? 
deep interest in the matter—the question of which has the greater 
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status; and, despite the fact that social scientific work on prac- 
tical problems poses the greater intellectual challenge, the deci- 
sion went to “pure” science. A result has been that brave new 
efforts by federal agencies to do something about the problems of 
society soon become bogged down. For example, when new bu- 
reaus or "study sections” on applied social science are set up, 
their personnel seek to avoid appearing second-class by being just 
as hard-nosed or "scientific" as their heroes in the academic 
social sciences—and end by being just as narrow. Or when centers 
for research and development are set up within universities, aca- 
demic social scientists, who are needed to lend prestige to the 
enterprise, seize the opportunity to get funding for what they were 
doing already, and things go on much as before. This same ten- 
dency is displayed by the newer professional schools of universities 
—education, social welfare, criminology, public health—which 
become distracted from their purposes by putting in PhD pro- 
grams which ape, but do not match, those of the older disciplines. 


Sterility of Segregated Experts 


Once science is split off from practice, further splits develop. 
We have on the one side experts in conceptualization, theoretical 
model-building, research design, experimentation and on the 
other side experts in planning, in execution, and in evaluation, 
each class of whom has more and more difficulty in talking with 
the others. Training follows the general trend of events in science: 
separated bureaucratically from research and from action at the 
funding level, it is mainly in the hands of the segregated experts. 
Sensitivity training, for example, a proceeding of enormous po- 
tential and with some solid achievements to its credit, has been 
lifted out of its natural context of social structure and social prac- 
tice and rendered free-floating, apparently on the assumption that 
its recipients are also free-floating. 4 i ey 

Small wonder that social science is having an identity crisis, 
that social scientists generally seem to be well-heeled but un- 
happy. We do not want to be “mere technicians” who carry out 
other people’s purposes, as Sherif (1968) has so eloquently said; 
yet, we have so detached ourselves from practical affairs that we 
do not know enough to make decisions in important matters our- 
Selves. There should be a large place for idle curiosity in a civil- 
zed community, yet, if we are not doing action research, we find 
it hard to indulge our curiosity at a time when our basic institu- 
tions seem about to fall to pieces. As liberal intellectuals we would 
Ike to make social science available to people who need it the 
Most, that is, the poor and the oppressed, but for this the science- 
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engineering model—as I will show in a moment—is hopelessly 
inadequate. 

How did we get into this fix? The basic trouble is the frag- 
mentation I have described and this in turn can be understood 
as an aspect of the general tendency toward specialization in 
modern science and scholarship. Effective social problem solving 
calls for multidisciplinary work, yet departmentalism seems 
everywhere on the increase. The psychologists’ panel mentioned 
earlier recommended consideration by universities of the idea of 
a Graduate School of Applied Behavioral Science—but it was 
careful not to threaten the interests of existing departments and 
schools; it was out to show that psychology deserves more sup- 
port, apparently on the assumption that what is good for psy- 
chology is good for the nation. 

There is, of course, specialization within as well as among the 
disciplines, in consequence of which we have a fantastic prolif- 
eration of bitsy and disconnected and essentially unusable re- 
searches. Specialization is a natural accompaniment of high 
levels of development in science, and it has obviously led to some 
intellectual and practical pay-off in the past, but the compart- 
mentalization of social scientific activities and the scarcity of 
efforts to pull things together calls for explanation. Like profes- 
sional practice, social science has been adapting itself to the re- 
quirements of an advanced technological society—which demands 
more and more segregation of functions and the training of ex- 
perts to perform them. 


Downgrading the Person 


Just as professionals in health, education, and welfare no 
longer treat or deal with the whole person but only with particu- 
lar symptoms or functions, so psychologists in their research and 
theory-making focus more and more on part-functions without 
bothering to connect them with central structures in the person 
Indeed, the very concept of the person, downgraded and ignored, 
seems about to disappear from the literature. 

I have elsewhere, and more than once, pointed to what seem 
to me to be the serious consequences of this (Sanford, 1968, 
1970a). Not only have we contributed to the dehumanization o 
our research subjects by reducing them to “respondents” for the 
sake of enterprises that never yield any benefit to them, and to 
the dehumanization of ourselves by encouraging self-definition 
in terms of narrow specialties; we have also been disseminating 
a most unfortunate image of man. What is for the social scientist 
now researchable, an aggregate of meaningless “behaviors,” be 
comes for great masses of our people a conception of the self as 
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fragmented and externalized: one is what one can present to 
others in a particular situation. 3 

It is understandable that social science, like most other hu- 
man activities in our society, should accommodate itself to in- 
exorable social and historical processes. But more than other 
disciplines and professions it must bear responsibility for what 
has happened, for it has had the knowledge and the values to 
permit it to see what was happening. In any case it is certainly 
up to the social scientists, particularly those who work in univer- 
Sities, to oppose the current trend; they have the necessary knowl- 
edge, prestige, access to students, and the power, for they are for 
all practical purposes the social science establishment. 


Some Action Research in Higher Education 


What is needed is a contemporary model for action research 
or, as I prefer to say, research-action. I want in the remainder of 
this paper to make some suggestions toward the development of 
such a model. In order to do this it is first necessary to tell some- 
thing of what my colleagues and I have been doing in recent years. 
Ishall limit myself to work in higher education. (And I might 
Say it is good to have this more or less captive audience. When I 
lave lectured on this subject at numerous colleges and univer- 
Sities during the past 15 years, psychologists, including old friends, 
have stayed away in droves, presumably to avoid any appearance 
of being mixed up with an applied, thus lowly, field.) 


Research Affects its Subjects 


In my 1957 address (Sanford, 1965) I argued that research 
d direct consequences for its subjects. Mervin prom 
Donald Brown, Richard Jung, John Bushnell, and I had studie 
Vassar women longitudinally, interviewing them several times a 
Year for four years. We became convinced that for these students 
taking part in this research was one of the most important influ- 
ences of their college years. It also seemed clear to us that quss 
Ing our research findings to the whole campus community im 2 
Significant favorable impact on the student culture. And so I be- 
gan saying that the best thing to do for our college and universi- 

Was to study them. À ; 

At Stanford, beginning in 1961, Joseph Katz and his ien oi 

carried on in the same general direction that we had taken a 
Vassar (Katz et al., 1968). Now there was more feedback to indi- 
Viduals and to the community generally. Students began using 
Mese research findings in their discussions of education enne 
Pis life in the pages of the Daily, the campus newspaper. Mean- 
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while, of course, we were reporting findings and making various 
recommendations to management, that is, to administrators and 
teachers. I won’t say these fell on deaf ears, but clearly this is not 
where the action was. 

It became very clear, however, that the research was influ- 
encing the campus culture. Students could not read descriptions 
of, say, the rating-dating pattern at Stanford, talk about this in 
various formal and informal settings, and at the same time go on 
behaving in the same way as before. Particularly striking was the 
fact that some of the research subjects who were interviewed over 
the years became leaders of the student movement for educational 
reform, which at Stanford in the middle 1960s was very effective. 


A Student Self-Survey 


In the fall of 1967 I began teaching a class in higher educa- 
tion at the Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley. This class 
continued throughout the year; in the winter quarter the students 
and I conceived a plan to learn about higher education through 
the study of students by their fellow students. In the course ol 
preparing a comprehensive interview schedule, students examine 
themselves and interviewed each other. Thus they learned what 
were the significant questions. We fully expected that students 
would report changes in themselves as a result of being inter- 
viewed, and that the program as a whole would have a significant 
impact on the school. 

I reported on this work at the APA meetings in 1968 and last 
year in the American Psychologist (Sanford, 1969). Fifty students, 
approximately one-half the student body, were interviewed, yield- 
ing a large amount of quantifiable data on life and growth in a 
graduate school; but what interested us most was evidence that 
individuals benefited from the experience. They gained new 
awareness of themselves, their situation, and their goals. As a 
group they acquired a lively sense of community, of shared pur- 
poses, dissatisfactions, and ideas about what needed to be done. 
A process of change was set in motion. The student body as 4 
whole proceeded to organize itself and to institute a new system 
for governing the school. 

Through this experience, I was made aware of how unsatis- 
factory and dehumanizing it is to study students without a "bY- 
their-leave” and with no feedback, on the assumption that the 
results might some day be used by kindly educators in the inter- 
ests of students. I predicted student protests against such studies. 
And I argued that the way to study students was to help student 
study themselves. This, it seemed, would lower the barrier be 
tween researcher and subject and create a situation in which all 
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hands learned and developed. I reported in that 1969 paper that 
my theological students were ready to start next on the faculty. 
It was clear to me then why Vassar College had not adopted the 
fine recommendations made on the basis of our research. It was 
not, as I was fond of saying, that one cannot be a prophet in his 
own village; rather, it was because we had not studied the faculty. 
Interestingly enough, it appeared in retrospect that they really 
wanted to be studied but were not disposed to make that clear at 
the time. 


Interviewing the Faculty 


So, for the past 18 months some of these same theological 
students, joined by some others, have been interviewing faculty 
members at three institutions—and the total sample is now over 
120. In two of the institutions, faculty members are approached 
as individuals rather than as members of departments or schools. 
In the third institution, a private liberal arts college, the re- 
searchers have an understanding with the faculty as a group. We 
defined ourselves as their allies. The knowledge derived from the 
interviewing is to be in their interest. They are to be the first to 
get reports of findings, and these reports will be made to groups 
of faculty and presented in a way designed to encourage discussion 
—a procedure that will at the same time yield more information. 
Work at the third institution was begun only in the late spring of 
this year and will continue throughout the coming year. Needless 
to say, we expect some change to occur in the institution, and 
we expect to be heavily involved as consultants to those we 
Interviewed. 


A Model for Research-Action 


Implicit in this program is a model of action research. I be- 
lieve it contains the main features of Lewin’s model—that is, 
analysis, fact findings, planning, execution, and evaluation. There 
ìs, however, more emphasis here on research as the action, and 
less emphasis on the effort to solve particular problems or induce 
Particular changes in behavior. The aim, rather, is to promote 
iberation and growth and these are considered to be favored by 
the processes of the research and by the model the researchers 
Present as they carry out their work. : 

1 Let us cánsidés some of the main features of the model in 
urn. 

Analysis. Analysis determines what kinds of questions are i 
be asked. These should be practical, although somewhat genera 
and open-ended. In the present case the questions were how to 
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improve teaching, how to change features of academic culture, 

how to promote the development of individual faculty members. 

Most social science questions, in my view, should be of this gen- 

eral kind: how to arrange the environment, institution, or the 

social setting in such a way as to promote the development of all 
the individuals concerned. 

Analysis with attention to the nature of the basic questions 
can save the researcher a great deal of trouble. Four or five years 
ago we sent to a government agency a proposal of a longitudinal 
study of graduate students. We were kept dangling for three years 
and were never funded. During this waiting period we realized 
that we were genuinely concerned about graduate students and 
that we did not need to study them in order to know that many 
were very unhappy or were not getting what they needed for their 
development. So instead of undertaking a conventional program 
of research, we started the new Wright Institute program of grad- 
uate training in social-clinical psychology. Now we are really 
finding out what needs to be done and something about how to 
do it. Had we been funded we would probably still be bogged 
down in the analysis of data in which—such is the march of 
events—we would probably have lost interest. 

Fact finding. The aim of promoting individual development 
has several important implications. 

(a) It is necessary to have a conceptualization of the person and theory concern- 
ing how he actually develops. Here, it seems to me, we must go far beyond 
the highly abstract formulations of Kurt Lewin, filling in a scheme such as 
Pe particular kinds of needs, dispositions, values, conflicts, and so 
01 le 

(b) An approach that is concerned with individual development must be com- 
prehensive and field theoretical. An interest in changing one aspect of the 
person or of his behavior must take into account the implications of such 
change for the total person. And to understand the person we must see him 
in his total setting. This means that research-action is properly multidis- 
ciplinary—and in my view it is only a focus on problems, ultimately prob- 
lems of human development or human welfare, that will bring about collab- 
oration among the academic disciplines. 

(c) The concern with human development, of which I speak, is a concern with 
development now rather than in the future. It means that we must behave 
toward our subjects in a way that is favorable to development. For example, 
favorable to their autonomy, privacy, and self-esteem. We go contrary to this 
value if we use our subjects as means to some other end, including the €? 
of their own well-being in the remote future. Research Ge in other words, 
serve the purposes of its subjects. This does not mean that the researcher 
must sacrifice his own values. It does mean that he will probably have (d 
say what they are and work out as much agreement with his subjects 25 
possible. 


The subject is the client, and reporting to him is an action: 
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Lewin considered that his action research would favor the pur- 
poses of "social management as well as the self management of 
groups." I think it was easier during World War II, and in the 
years shortly thereafter, than it is now to assume that *manage- 
ment" would use social science knowledge in the interest of all 
concerned. For surely there was much more agreement about 
large national purposes then than there is now. I am not suggest- 
ing that we ought to deprive management (that is to say, the 
administration or educational policy-makers, generally) of knowl- 
edge about the functioning of faculty members. Indeed, we intend 
to publish the findings of our research on faculties and I am 
going to report some here shortly. But such findings have already 
been reported to our interviewees. 

Planning. Planning, or “planning ahead,” does not have such 
an important role in the present model as in the action research 
of the past. There is no point in planning for people who will upset 
all such plans as soon as they find out that they have not been per- 
mitted to take part in the planning. To arrange things in such a 
way that the “natives” (students, faculty, poor people, ethnic 
minorities, and so on) can and do take part in the planning readily 
becomes a goal that supersedes the model of planning from above 
by experts. In the case of the Wright Institute’s graduate school 
it would have been natural perhaps to have devoted a year to 
planning, preferably with the aid of a “planning grant, before 
beginning any operations. Instead we decided to do it now A 
pan it later. It seemed to us that our graduate students woul: 

ave to take part in the planning in any case, and that the ex- 
perience of helping to plan a graduate program would be of con- 
siderable educational value. This, however, puts heavy emphasis 
upon what Michael Scriven (1967) calls “formative Ei 

€ institute a procedure, see how it works, and make a change i 
this seems necessary or wise, always in a spirit of continuous ex- 
Perimentation. I hope that after a decent interval there will Be 
Some “summative evaluation,” but I also hope that this wou 
be formative for the next program in graduate education. 


Research-Action with Faculty 


Now, in order to prepare the ground for a suggestion E 
Cerning an application of this model, I must report a lew results 
from our study of faculty members. I can report that the par 
viewing went well and that it is a little hard to understand our 
Teluctance to undertake such work when we were at Vassar. Grad- 
Uate students are first-rate interviewers of faculty members. 
Indeed, they probably provoke less defensiveness than would 
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seasoned investigators. Faculty members, perhaps more thal 
most other people, like to talk about themselves, and, as we know, 
they rarely have a chance to discuss what most concerns them= 
as teachers and as careerists—with their colleagues. Too ofte 
what they say can be used against them. Kindly old deans have 
of course, disappeared from the scene; and the faculty wife 
probably long since become bored with the whole thing. 


well they perform, and on the whole think they are pretty good. 
They are usually hard put to it, however, to offer any rationale 
for what they do or to ay what is the basis of the evaluation ol 


wards of their teaching are not altogether lacking. But they an 
random and unsystematic when they could be regular and du 
able. This lack of professionalization as teachers is an aspect ol 
what we call academic culture—which is to say, a set of shared 
beliefs and ways, of the sort that develops in any aggregation 0 
people who live or work together and that strongly influence 
what (in this case) faculty members actually do. 


Faculty Culture— The Need Jor Change 


I will not undertake to describe the whole thing here, bil 
only to indicate some features of the culture that might have to be 
changed if college teaching is to improve. For example, profes 
sors usually identify with their discipline or specialty rather than 
with the role of teacher. They respect norms concerning how, 
much time one may properly spend with students or how mud 
interest in students one may display. In most institutions the 
norms are pretty low; if one becomes a popular teacher, he courts 
the danger of being ostracized by colleagues. Similarly he muy 

ware of popularism? lest he give away too much of the mystery 
upon which support of his discipline depends. One should not I 
conversation with colleagues or other professionals go beyond 4 
bounds of one's own specialty. If something outside of one's Sp% 
cialty comes up for discussion, he should always defer to ot 1 
specialists, even though this puts an end to the conversation. AP 
other rule holds that he should always exhibit a devotion t0 
highest standards in matters of appointments and promotions oe 
admission of students; let somebody else suggest that a "5 
taken in Particularly interesting cases. in 

,. It all seems pretty grim—as indeed it is. One might be. 

clined to think that we academic men would be happy 2$ P| 
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since we are fundamentally free to read and study and look into 
whatever we like, always have interesting colleagues to talk with, 
and are surrounded by eager students waiting to get the word. 
Instead we find in our institutions of higher learning widespread 
unhappiness and cynicism. Indeed the academic culture seems to 
decree that it ought not to be otherwise. Since the faculty member 
is devoted to such high purposes—the pursuit of which is con- 
stantly interfered with by people who do not understand—it 
would seem almost pr to take any pleasure in what one 
does. It doesn’t help any to be stationed at a prestigious institu- 
tion. According to James Bess (1970), satisfaction of most human 
needs is independent of kind or rating of institution. Or to para- 
moe Groucho Marx's “happiness won't buy you any money," 
appiness won't get you a job at Berkeley or Stanford or Harvard. 


Slages of Professional Development 


It turns out that college professors develop as individuals in 
much the same way that other people do. Their development is 
Ese and is marked by distinctive stages, which are only 
oosely related to chronological age. A particularly important 
Stage is the one we call the achievement of a sense of competence 
in one's discipline or specialty. The way in which this develop- 
mental task is approached and accomplished depends, of course, 
9n what has gone before in the individual life. It depends, for 
example, on whether the professor was, as a child, "isolated or 
"social." Perhaps we should not have been surprised to discover 
that the overwhelming majority of the professors in our samples 
were isolated children. Indeed, half of those we interviewed in 
one liberal arts college were only children. Whether prodigies or 
plodders, they learned early to enjoy being rewarded by adults 
or academic achievement, and they learn late, if at all, to par- 
ticipate in the rough and tumble of campus politics. Those mis- 
chievous and sometimes disobedient social children who were to 

Come professors were relatively late in discovering their aca- 
mic potentialities and, though they are likely to wind up in 
Charge of the important committees, and likely to relate easily to 
Students outside of classes, they have a har time getting over 
the feeling that they may not be doing the right thing in the 
Classroom, 

Until he has achieved academic com etence, the professor 
'S not ready to pass on to the stage of self-discovery, in which he 
Bives attention to other abilities, interests, and aspirations, and 
80 expands his personality. Even when a professor is ready to 
change, however, he finds that he has made commitments and 
Must defend what he has done, while also dealing with the expec- 
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tations of family and colleagues who, often at some pain, have 
rown used to a as he is. Our experience is in line with the 
inding of Lewin that it usually takes some “group decision" to 
sustain a change. 

Ideally, self-discovery is followed by discovery of others, much 
as in Erikson’s (1950) formulation of stages wherein identity is 
followed by intimacy and generativity. Now the professor is pre- 
pared to use all of his skills in genuine relationships with other 
people; he may find it comfortable and enjoyable to take a father 
role with some students—those who can stand it or will accept it. 

My colleagues and I are convinced that academic culture and 
patterns of individual growth can be influenced by the sort of 
research-action I have been discussing. Like the graduate stu- 
dents we studied, faculty members suffer from pluralistic ignor- 
ance. They are often delighted to discover that others have been 
thinking along the same lines as themselves and, when they get 
together after the interviews, discussion moves to a different level 
than before, toward the discovery of both self and others. They are 
often delighted to find that some of their old aspirations are still, 
there and might yet be fulfilled. And some take pleasure in dis- 
covering the legitimacy of taking an interest in students. 

There is nothing to indicate that professors in psychology 
or other social science departments are different, on the signil- 
icant dimensions, from professors in other departments. They are 
first of all academic men—participants in academic culture. It is 
not only as statesmen but as representatives and defenders of their 
academic rofessionalism that they do their work in the higher 
councils of organized Psychology or social science. Would not 
psychology and social science then benefit from our approach to ; 
research-action with professors in these disciplines? 


Changing the Social Science Establishment 


Let us go back to a consideration of the nature of our prob- 
lems as social scientists. Organized social science is an elite, a 
establishment, but it is part of a larger system, the political and 
economic establishment which it often verbally opposes but upon 
which it depends for support. Like other industries, social scien 
has been polluting its environment. Not only has it been spoiling | 
its research subjects by treating them as means rather than ends 
not only has it been disseminating a rather monstrous image of re. 
searchable man; it has been creating an enormous amount a 
waste in the form of useless information. Much of what ought Y 
be left to decompose we now make great plans to retrieve. From 
the developmental point of view it looks very much as if the ay 
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tem were designed by and for professors still in the stage of 
achieving a sense of competence. 

We have to make some changes. But how? We are confronted 
with the old problem: we can’t change the system without chang- 
ing the individuals in it, and we can’t change the individuals 
without changing the system. Where is a start to be made? One 
possibility is to bring pressure to bear from outside—in the form 
of money, of course. The usual procedure is to build new struc- 
tures on top of or alongside those we already have. The U.S. Con- 
gress may take an interest in this matter; and if by some chance 
they should ask me, I would say the main thing is to restore the 
independence of social science. We do not want to be “mere tech- 
nicians" (Sherif, 1968), and we do not know enough to make 
major practical decisions, but we do have much to offer people 
who are interested in changing themselves singly or collectively. 
Social science needs to be free of national and state political and 
economic establishments so that it can work out mutually bene- 
ficial relationships with people who do not ordinarily benefit 
from its activities, and the individual social scientist needs to be 
free of the social science establishment so that he may contribute 
according to his own lights. 

The best way to accomplish this would be for the govern- 
Ment to give the money to students and professors. Students 
would then, in a free market, pass enough of it along to profes- 
Sors so that they, freed of the demands of grantsmanship, could 
with the help of students integrate teaching, research, and action 
in a single humanistic undertaking. But since students are not 
always the best judges of whom they might best study with, there 
Ought to be a guaranteed annual minimum research fund for each 
professor. I 

The funding of project research ought to be abandoned. : 
has spoiled the academic community, damaged—almost beyon: 
repair—undergraduate education, given status to trivia, created 
an expensive bureaucracy, and corrupted thousands of praan: 
Bators. This change will have to come from above for the funding 
apparatus has no built-in mechanisms for self-correction. A 
friend of mine, an anti-establishmentarian from way back, who 

as said publicly many times that most of our published experi- 

mental work fails to meet minimum scientific standards, has re- 
cently been induced to serve on a NIMH study committee. She 
will inevitably help to perpetuate what she decries, but, as she 
Says, “NIMH has done a lot for me.” E : 

I would not, however, put the control of social science re- 
parch back into the universities if I did not have an idea as to 

Ow the academic culture might be changed. The action just rec- 
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ommended would, of course, be a force for change, but we could 
hardly rely on it exclusively. We should at the same time ap- 
proach the problem from the other side, involving faculty mem- 
bers in the social science disciplines in the kind of research-action 
that has been described. There should be studies of departments, 
colleges, professional schools, universities, state psychological 
associations, the American Psychological Association. 

The idea is not exactly new. Some years ago when the psy- 
chology department at Berkeley was caught in one of its perennial: 
crises, the dean of Letters and Science appointed a committee to 
see what could be done. When a question about the role of in- 
stitutes came up at one of the meetings of this committee, its 
chairman said, “What we need is an institute for the study of the 
psychology department! 


A Self-Survey of the Social Sciences 


"There has been much recent discussion of studying the APA. 
How might this be done? Shall a task force of the Central Office 
select a national sample to whom questionnaires are mailed, the | 
data being made available to a committee who will use it to plan | 
our lives? I would say not. This sort of thing might have been all | 
right in past studies of students and other “natives,” but surely | 
for ourselves we can arrange something more humanistic. At 
least we can be clients at the same time that we are subjects. | 

So let a few professors and students from Hayward State | 
study a department at San Francisco State, and a group from the 
latter institution study a department at Berkeley, while some pro} 
fessors and students from Berkeley carry out a research-action at 
Hayward. No master plan would be needed, for those who were 
studied would in each case take part in the planning, contributing 
questions they wanted asked of others and of themselves. All that 
would be needed to begin would be general agreement that al 
hands would be interviewed. A process of change started in this 
way could easily continue under its own steam. For the model thal 
has been offered is not only designed to encourage professors 9 
be subjects of action-research, but also to arouse interest in the 
carrying out of action-research. The particular example that 
have offered—that is, of studying academic culture—is in my Vit" 
the key to acceptance of action-research by professors who nt? 
to be rescued from one another. 

I would predict that departments or schools studied in Ne 
way described would never be quite the same again. The potenti? 
for change in these structures was further revealed, it seems t me 
by the Cambodian crisis, which in many institutions led to Wh 
was for many faculty and students an exhilarating change in inte 
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personal relationships and role definitions. There is much doubt 
now as to whether such changes will persist. The model I am 
advocating could not only lead to the kind of opening up and the 
sense of community evoked by the Cambodian crisis, but since the 
research-action would shake up the old structures, with all con- 
cerned being fully conscious of what was happening, and would 
at the same time liberate the energies needed for the formation 
of new structures, we should not expect so much reversion to the 
old ways. 

What happened in particular departments or schools could 
easily spread and start discussions of our identity crisis on a 
national scale. The widespread use of the present model would 
have good effects of a more general nature. By demonstrating 
our ability and our willingness to study ourselves we would go 
some way toward restoring trust in our competence to study 
others singly and collectively. : 

The study of a department or even of a profession may seem 
small and timid compared with consulting for national policy- 
making bodies or advocating policies before legislative assem- 
blies, but how can social science be better on the national scene 
than it is in microcosm? If we are to build a better society, a good 
place to begin is with making our own department, institution, 
school, or association a truly human community. If it is our pur- 
Pose to liberate women and other “minorities,” let us begin at 
home. If we are to promote human development generally, let us 
begin by showing that we know how to promote the development 
of our students. 

Actually, I am not neglecting the impact of our work on. am 
arger community. I agree with those writers such as Miller 
(1969) and Snoek (1969) who suggest that our influence on the 
body politic has been less through the dissemination of knowl- 
edge than through the presentation of an image of man. Of course, 

take a dimmer view than do these writers of the sort of image 
we have been presenting. But I strongly agree that our major 
influence is through what we do and are. The good that we may 
do will derive less from the models we finally build in our own 

mains, than from the model we present in the building. And 
this, I hope, will be a model of man trying to understand and to 
Improve himself and his society. 
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. Since the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court outlawing de 
Jure segregation in the schools, a spate of empirical studies, dis- 
Cussions, and opinions have appeared in the scholarly and popular 
Press on school desegregation. This paper reviews the empirical 
Studies appearing since that decision which deal with school de- 
Segregation and racial cleavage. It focuses upon the patterns and 
the consequences of interracial association under different condi- 
tions of school segregation. Since patterns of interracial behavior 
are mediated by attitudes, this review also includes those studies 
of attitude change which are directly relevant to racial cleavage. 

Although other authors have reviewed selected aspects of 
desegregation, and their work has proven helpful to this paper, we 
know of no prior review which focuses specifically upon patterns 
of racial cleavage and association. Generally the concern has been 
with scholastic achievement, school dos a or attitude 
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change. For instance, Katz (1964, 1968) and Berkowitz (1967) 
reviewed evidence regarding desegregation’s effects on scholastic 
achievement and performance; Proshansky (1966) reviewed stud- 
ies of intergroup attitudinal development and, from these, Pro- 
shansky and Newton (1968) reviewed determinants and conse- 
quences of Negro self-identity. Silberman (1964, Ch. 9) offered an 
overall discussion of de facto segregation; Coleman (1966) offered 
an exhaustive examination of the American school. In contrast, 
our concern is with the determinants—social, attitudinal, and 
behavioral—of social distance or closeness among black and white 
school children. 

It seems appropriate at this time to examine studies that 
have been made in this area to see what we have learned about 
interracial associations and to suggest the implications of these 
studies for better understanding the process of interracial social- 
ization in school. In general, the focus of this review is upon school 
desegregation and its effect upon interracial association. 

é In examining the literature, it becomes apparent that early 
in his life the child develops an awareness of racial differences 
and attaches values to these differences. No matter at what point 
in his school life desegregation takes place—kindergarten through 
high school—the child does not approach integration in vacuo. 
This early awareness of racial difference, along with the values 
attached to such difference, plays a part in the formulation of the 
stereotypes which the child carries with him through his school 
years. Such racial evaluations are manifest or latent, and are mod- 
ified or reinforced from the child's perception of racial attitudes 
held by those who—at that moment, for that child—are most 
influential. Generally, for the young child, it is the parent who is 
most influential; for the older child, it is the peer group. A 

For these reasons, the first section of this review deals with 
studies which describe the growth of racial awareness and evalu- 
ation during the formative years. This section presents these 
studies as helpful in providing a base of understanding and in 
suggesting certain further leads in studying the effects of increase 
interracial association. 

The second section reviews literature on the effects of the 
desegregated school upon the child's attitudes and behavior. A Jy 
covered are studies of what can be called “social preference” 
the child’s demonstrated preference for black or white in h5 
interaction. 
ee ee in searching for studies relevant to racial am" 

) gregated schools were: Psychological Abstracts; 
sertation Abstracts; The Educational Resources Information Cente" 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; and the bibliog- 
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raphies of Miller (1966), St. John & Smith (1967), and Weinberg 
(1967). Although these sources provided access to most of the 
relevant literature, there is no guarantee the review is exhaus- 
tive; it does provide a sampling of major studies in the field. 


Racial Awareness and Evaluation: What the Child 
Brings to the Desegregated School 


There has been general agreement and acceptance of several 
findings in the area of children’s initial attitude toward racial 
differences. As early as 1947, Clark and Clark, using four dolls 
(two black and two white) for identification, reported that very 
young Negro children—even when correct usage of “white,” 
"colored," or "Negro" was not known— preferred white to black. 
This white preference existed in both Northeim and Southern 


. children, with the Southerner less likely to reject the black doll; 


the Northerner making fewer self-identifications with the Negro. 
White preference was most pronounced in the light-skinned 
Negro group (80% showed self-misidentification); the dark- 
skinned group was consistently more accurate in its choice of 
appropriate doll than either the light- or medium-skinned group. 
Clark later wrote: “These findings clearly support the conclusion 
that racial awareness is present in Negro children as young as 


three years old. Furthermore, this knowledge develops in stability 


and clarity from year to year, and by the age of seven it is a part 
of the knowledge of all Negro children (Clark, 1955, p. 19]." 
Clark added that Horowitz (1939), Goodman (1952), and Radke, 

Taeger, & Davis (1949) *have shown that the same is true of 
White children." 

In a study of young children in an interracial nursery school, 
Goodman (1952) showed that three- and four-year olds were very 
p aware of racial differences, and preferred white skin for 
“mselves and their friends. She listed six major determining 
Errors ìn racial awareness: individual attributes; individual 
Pap models; needs and interests; values; and characteristic 
E Goodman suggested “high awareness and strong feeling 
184] result from a combination of a majority of . . . these [p. 


4 Similarly, Landreth and Johnson (1953) stated that at the 
hic three the Negro has learned "skin color is im ortant, that 
Bes I5 to be desired, dark to be regretted [p. 78]." Three- and 
| las car old Northern white children from the upper and lower 


Clas; i i 
pues and Negro lower class children were presented with a 
& Ure inset test, 


Pparently perc 


| 


It was found that white upper class children 
eived the picture inset series as a matching 
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problem. . . skin color per se was not perceived as an important 
factor in the choice." The “white lower-class group resembled 
the Negro in showing significant differences in their choice of 
white skins when paired with black and brown skins.” Coles 
(1966), writing of the Negro Southern child, noted the “‘drawings 
of these young children reveal their emerging sense of shame and 
worthlessness, their feelings of weakness before white skin and 
their envy of it [p. 337]." Furthermore, Morland (1958), studying 
454 nursery school children in six Southern schools, one of which | 
was a Negro school, found that awareness increased with age— 
and most rapidly in the fourth year—with the white child higher 
in recognition ability. 

'The acceptance of and agreement upon the results of these 
studies seem to have changed little over 30 years, as shown by 
Criswell (1937) and by Dentler & Elkins (1967). The results of 
pre-1954 studies greatly affected the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation (Hill & Greenberg, 1955; Muse, 1964; Sarratt, 
1966); and by admitting this evidence, the Court opened a new - 
area and gave prestige to the social sciences and to social science : 
research (Berger, 1957; Speer, 1968). 

It is ironic, in view of the social importance of these earlier 
studies, that their methodological base has recently been severely 
ici One finding of these studies (particularly of the 

larks )—that of self-misidentification—was questioned on the 
basis of method. Greenwald and Oppenheim (1968) commented 
that self-misidentification by 80% of the light-skinned Negro 
children in the Clarks’ study has “had strong impact. . . . The 
results might also have led psychologists to pursue such mediating 
pi as denial of racial identity’ and ‘confused self-image’, 
___, Arguing that “perhaps the light-skinned children were objec- 
tively correct: the white doll may have resembled their skin color 
more than the dark doll," Greenwald and Oppenheim replicated 
the Clarks’ study with these changes in method: 75 Northern 
Negro and white nursery-school age children were asked open- 
ended questions; and a third doll (mulatto) was added. All dolls 
were identical except for skin color. Here it was found that the | 
introduction of another skin color reduced the self-misidentifica- 
tion of the light-skinned Negro group markedly (to 11 percent); 
reduced the dark-skinned Negro group to 0 percent; while thé 
medium-skinned Negro group's self-misidentification remaine 
at essentially the same level as that found by the Clarks. The 
self-misidentification of white children in the study was about 
the same in degree as the Negro children’s—perhaps even more 
—suggesting “a certain amount of misidentification . . . regard | 
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| less of race [p. 52].” Yet this study also found, as did the studies 
before it, that all children preferred the white doll (it was seen as 
“good,” “nice,” and as “‘preferred for play”); and that the skin 
color of the doll was correctly labeled by the children. “Appar- 
ently, then, different samples and sample sizes, the differences of 
an entire generation, the use of different dolls, and also white 
examiners did not bring about appreciably different answers to 
these basic questions [p. 51].” 

Very young children may or may not identify themselves 
correctly—the subtle spectrum of skin coloring from white to 
black presents them with a confusing problem. But even pre- 
| school children are aware of racial differences and make evalu- 
ations on the basis of skin color: White is “nice”; black is not 
“nice”; white is "good"; black is “bad”; and the white doll is 
the one a child wants to play with best. These sobering findings 
have held their reliability for twenty years. It is against this back- 
ground of pre-formed attitudes that we must understand the 
challenge and response posed by the integrated school. 


Correlates of Interracial Attitudes in the Desegregated School 


Since Proshansky (1966) has provided a thorough review of 
Studies of intergroup attitudinal development, we will here focus 
specifically upon studies relevant to the desegregated school. 
vost studies assume that the social effects of desegregation are 
likely to be influenced by the students’ pre-existing attitudes to- 
wards race. As Proshansky (1966) has noted, research on such 
attitudes generally assumes that: “(a) intergroup attitudes are 
earned; (b) they are multicausally determined; and (c) they are 
| Bo or need-satisfying in character for the individual [p. 


There is general agreement on the influence of parental and 
Peer attitude upon the child’s attitude. Sartain (1966), studying 
the attitudes of parents and children toward desegregation, found 
3vorable parental attitudes to be correlated with high socioeco- 
pomic status, active church participation, non-Southern regional 
ackground, and low authoritarianism. Parents who felt favorably 
ponds desegregation also perceived a greater percentage of the 
thos munity and their friends (peer group) as favorable than did 
ji parents who opposed desegregation. A strong positive rela- 
of v. IP was found between the child's attitude and his perception 
ponarental and peer attitudes. These findings point to the im- 
às EM of perception of attitude, as opposed to stated attitude, 
tatio asis for the role modeling. But it carries yet another impli- 
atti n. The lack of relationship between reported attitudes and 

"des expressed in behavior has long been noted; it may be 
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that the children are most accurately aware, not of what the par- 
ents report their attitude to be, but rather of what their parents 
actually do. In this sense, their reports may provide a more 
“valid” estimate of parental attitude than is given by any attitude 
scale. 

In a study of attitude change toward Negroes and school 
desegregation among white participants in a summer institute, 
Kinnick (1967) found negative correlations between the level of 
education, authoritarianism, ethnocentrism, and favorable atti- 
tudes toward desegregation. He also found that favorable atti- 
tudes toward Negroes varied directly with income—supportin 
the hypothesis that negative attitudes are linked with potential - 
economic threat. 

Alexander and Campbell (1964) found the peer group to be 
the most influential force in college choices of white, male, high 
school seniors. Graham (1967) found that white college students 
who have the most positive interracial attitudes “appear to be l 
those who have taken the time and the energy to understand one 
another as persons [p. 26].” 

. Most studies of Negroes’ attitudes (as opposed to whites’) 
dl to social class differences (Frazier, 1957a, 1957b; Parker & 

einer, 1964). Lower-class blacks generally have a more un- 
favorable response to whites in the South (Cothran, 1951) and in 
the North (Lincoln, 1961). Studies of Negro personality suggest 
that the consequences of frustration and deprivation differ by 
social class (Kardiner & Ovesey, 1951; Pettigrew, 1964b). Part 
of the class difference lies in parental attitudes. Clark (1955) 
wrote, "The major parental pressure upon the middle-class or 
upper-class Negro child is the demand that he be a living refuta- < 
tion of the stereotyped picture of the primitive and inferior Negro 
[p. 58]. Pettigrew (1964a) emphasized the need for a greater 
understanding of the total Negro personality. 

In his study of black students’ reasons for enrolling in de- 
segregated white high schools, Crockett (1957) found no support 
for the hypothesis that students with high socioeconomic status 
and with high ability would be more apt to transfer to integrated 
schools. In general, seniors remained in segregated schools anc | 
underclassmen transferred. This suggests the importance to Seg 
regationist behavior of peer group ties; a senior occupies a pres- 
tigious position in the school, and to transfer—especially to an 
integrated school—would threaten that prestige. McDowell 
(1967) found that high school Negroes’ willingness to associate 
with whites depended upon: the situation, educational status; 
extent of voluntary experience with white peers, and the kind 0 
whites perceived. Most important was the blacks’ anticipation 
of the whites’ reactions to association. 
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Grossack (1963), studying Negro and white Southern ninth- 
and tenth-grade children, reported that. black children are more 
favorable to desegregation than white children; and both black 
and white children see adults as favoring desegregation, with the 
black child less likely to perceive adults as avorable. Johnson 
(1966), studying racial attitudes of Negro Freedom School par- 
ticipants and of black and white civil rights participants, ob- 
tained results similar to those of Grossack. In this study, the 
Negroes and the civil rights participants held positive attitudes 
toward blacks, despite their perception of most whites as having 
negative attitudes. Johnson suggested that finer lines of differ- 
entiation be drawn between Negroes from different backgrounds 
and from different groups within the community. 

In sum, the child’s initial attitudes towards desegregation 
are concordant with his perceptions of parental attitudes. Among 
whites, negative attitudes seem to be linked with low parental 
tducation, low socioeconomic status, ethnocentrism, and author- 
tarianism. These findings are in accord with the classic views on 
tcial prejudice ( Myrdal, 1944), and concordant too with Lipset’s 
(1960) postulate of "working class authoritarianism.” 

Not surprisingly, these pre-existing attitudes are moderated 
by situational and peer group pressures, and under certain cir- 
cumstances may not be much manifest in behavior (Rosner, 1954; 

ose, 1956; Deutscher, 1966). There is also some evidence that 

Such attitudes may differ during different developmental stages, 
and that the relative influence of peers and parents may change 
with Maturation. On these matters, however, no solid comparative 
‘ata were discovered in a search of the literature. Rather, devel- 
opmental changes in attitude and behavior have generally been 
Studied outside the context of parental, group, or class pressures. 
an determining attitudinal causation, it seems reasonable 
ke the variables of parental and peer attitudes, authoritarianism, 
“economic status, Northern or Southern background, and 

lcationa] level might be related in some configural pattern. 

eme Sht get closer to knowing what the process is if a study 
m indertaken in which each variable was examined by means 
u'tivariate analysis. Some studies have dealt with three or 
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Historically, Studies of the relationship between racial attitudes and overt 
hr tison span a thirty-year period (La Piere, 1934; Ehrlich, 1969). Explanations 
Postulata ancies between attitude and behavior have ranged from general 
Kutner Wi of hypothetical discrimination vs. on-the-spot discrimination 
Merence ilkins, & Yarrow, 1952) to an empirical study of the influence of 
lit gen, S] cP support as the important variable (Fendrich, 1967). Work in 
“Mtally and aca has recently been subjected to serious challenge, both con- 

nd methodologically (Ehrlich, 1969; Deutscher, 1969). 
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four of the variables, but the weight of each of them—and just 
how they are all related—is unknown. 


Attitude Change, Interracial Associations, and Cleavage 
in the Desegregated School 


In the literature for the effects of desegregation on inter- 
racial association, studies fall roughly into three categories. The 
largest number of studies deal with what can be called social 
"preference": the demonstrated preference for black or white. 
Most of these focus either upon the influence of sex or the influ- 
ence of age on racial cleavage. 

The second group of studies in desegregated schools have 
investigated interracial contact, cleavage, and attitude change. 
This group, smaller than the “preference” group, focuses more 
upon active acceptance or rejection as a result of interracial 
contact. 

The third group, still smaller, is that of actual participation 
by black students in the desegregated school's daily life. 


its highest point in grade five [ 2 j i 

` P- 89]." After grade five, there is 
variable and unequal cleavage among girls; E um boys, there is 
either equal cleavage or one group has prestige over the other. 
imosity and hostility had ‘ 


skin color in the white lower class group 
at five years than at three, and preferenc 
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the Negroes showed a similar trend in increased significance [p. 
78]." 
Dwyer (1958) reported that the lower the age, the more ac- 
commodating were the students, and that interracial associations 
were more informal on the elementary level than at a higher edu- 
cational level. St. John's (1964) findings support Dwyer: In two 
New England high schools with a one-sixth Negro population, 
she found that interracial associations were more formal than in- 
formal, and that interracial association was little affected by 
whether the students had, or had not, attended an integrated 
elementary school. 

Singer (1967) studied black and white fifth-graders in seg- 
Tegated and unsegregated schools, and found that desegregated 
blacks were more accepting of whites than segregated blacks; 
that desegregated whites see blacks as more aggressive and non- 
achieving; and that desegregated black children were more willing 
to “color” themselves in a “draw yourself" test than were seg- 
Tegated children. This suggests that the desegregated Negro child 
may be more willing to differentiate himself from whites, and 
more willing to accept his race. It also suggests that desegregation 
may reinforce rather than lessen negative stereotypes among the 
Whites. This too may differ by age. Campbell and Yarrow (1958) 
lound that eleven- to thirteen-year-olds were more aggressive 
toward the black than were eight- to ten-year-olds. They wrote: 

Older white children initially direct nearly twice as much ag- 
gression toward their Negro cabin mates as toward their white 
Peers [p. 31].” This tendency does not appear in the younger 
White group, and Negro children showed “no age differences in 


. àmount or direction of expressed aggression. ” 


Studies of high school-age and college students support this 
Pattern. As early as 1946, Deutschberger found a discontinuance 
9' voluntary association with unlikes after age thirteen. ^ 

St. John (1964) found that black high school students in the 
North preferred to associate with blacks more than whites pre- 
erred to associate with whites. Earlier, Lundberg and Dickson 
(1952) reported that members of various ethnic groups preferred 
members of their own group. In contrast, Gordon (1967), in a 
Study of a Northern, predominantly Jewish, suburban high school 
» th an eight percent black population of lower socioeconomic 
latus, found that blacks showed less tendency toward self- 
a erence in selecting friends and leaders than did whites; he 
cM lound that white Catholics and Jews showed more pref- 
E €nce for the Negro than did white Protestants. But Katz, Gold- 

d Benjamin (1958) found that in a college biracial work 


gr à 3 
Soup blacks Spoke more often to whites than vice versa. 
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Some studies have focused on choice of friends as an indica- 
tion of preference. Bradley (1964) reported that when 149 high 
school and 82 college black students from desegregated schools 
were asked to name five former friends, a significantly higher 
number named blacks than named majority-group white friends; 
however, white friends were named more often by the college 
group. It is likely that social and personality factors play a part 
in sociometric choice; Webster and Kroger (1966) found, from 
312 California high school Negro students of both sexes, that 
blacks with one or more white friends had greater self-esteem. 

Diener (1967), studying Northern elementary school teacher 
trainees, found that the needs, values, and attitudes of younger 
Negro student teachers (18-32 years) more closely approximated 
those of whites than the needs, values, and attitudes of older, 
Negro student teachers (age 33-58). 

Rice and White (1964) tested a group of both college and 
non-college Southern white females. Each groüp showed more 
Competition and aggression against black opponents (in a game) 
than against white opponents. These findings suggest that college 
experience made no measurable difference in preference and ij 
cleavage—in communities where prejudice is valued. 

Other studies point to the highly complex nature, amoni 
older students, of the effects of desegregation upon attitudes an 
behavior. Here again, the evidence points to increased cleavage - 
with age. In a study of black students at a large Northern univer- 
sity, Bindman (1965) found black students isolated and alienated 
by the university's bureaucracy, staff, and administration, and 
by the white students —which reinforced their suspiciousness 0l 
whites. Graham (1967), in a study of a program to provide disad- 
vantaged students with a college education, suggested that black 
students had the ability and desire, but little will to learn. They 
were wary of authority and suspicious of the white middle class. 
The black males, in Particular, were preoccupied with their iden- 
tity crises. 

Ina related study, Parsons (1966) found the same age-linked 
and sex-role cleavage patterns between Mexican-Americans an 
Anglos that have been reported for black and white. He also | 
reported that Mexican-American stereotypes were largely held 
by elementary school Anglo children, and that the Mexican- 
Americans have assumed certain aspects of the Anglo stereotypes: 
Itis not unreasonable to assume that this “self-fulfilling prophecy" 
of stereotypes can easily operate also within the black-white 
desegregated school. How it works and in what areas—an edu- 


Sog guess would be in athletics—is not really known or under- 
ood. 
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In sum, these studies have pointed to interracial association 
patterns related to age: (a) early awareness of differences, at 
times by three years; (b) informal associations in elementary 
school; (c) awareness of differences crystallizing early—at times 
by seven years, at least by the fifth grade; (d) patterns of cleavage 
continuing through high school, except on a formal basis; (e) 
cleavage into college, in which the black feels alienated. 


| Preference Changes: Sex-Role-Linked Characteristics of Cleavage 


Although Campbell and Yarrow (1958) reported observa- 
tions from an interracial camp and not a desegregated school, 
their findings are relevant here. They suggested that desegrega- 
tion holds “the greatest initial hazards for Negro girls. The Negro 
girls come to desegregation weighted with feelings of self-rejection 
and the recognition of the favored social and power positions of 
the white girls [pp. 36-37]." The authors believe that Negro- 
white relationships among boys are more tenable than among 
girls. They attributed this to such factors as the boys’ “greater 
tolerance of aggression,” “the availability of adult role models,” 
“culturally valued attributes (e.g., muscular strength and athletic 
skill)” and “the not too dissimilar occupation roles of lower class 
white and Negro males." The Negro girl “has fewer positively 
valued adult role models and attributes to share in equal status 
with white girls." The authors mention the cultural attribute of 
physical beauty, the Negro girls’ acceptance of whites’ values of 
eauty, and the few occupational choices open to them. 

Criswell (1937), in a study of 950 boys and girls in a North- 
ern school with a 75 percent Negro population, reported greater 
_ Cleavage between sexes than between races. In the early grades, 

or example, a white boy prefers a Negro boy to a white girl—even 
When a class has only one white boy and girl. She also found 
Tom grade five on, girls’ groups show a variable and unequal 
cleavage, colored girls withdrawing more than do whites. Boys 
velop either equal cleavage or structures in which one group 
as a great deal more prestige than the other [p. 89].” dri 
action UIty years later, Gordon (1967) reported more social inter- 
âction between black and white male students than between black 
u white female students in a neri rins Jewish high school 
ine an eight percent Negro population. He found, too, that with 
tegration the white student’s academic achievement continued 
As generally high level, but that wide differences remained 
m Dus the generally low-achieving blacks and high-achieving 
Ek s These differences were greatest between white and black 
po eripi In a border-state school district with ten percent Negro 
 "Pulation, Dwyer (1958) found that boys adjusted more readily 
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Goodman (1952) said, “Among Americans personal appear- 
ance is more stressed for girls than boys. We find in our sample 
that girls appear among high-awareness children more often than 
do boys. The connection between learning that personal appear- 
ance is important and taking note of racial appearance is demon- 
strated in this difference between girls and boys as well as in the 
differences between Negroes and whites [p. 178].”” 

Singer (1967), studying fifth grade black and white children, 
found marked sex differences in ethnic attitudes: segregated 
superior I.Q. white girls and desegregated average I.Q. white | 
girls were the two groups expressing the most willingness to as- 
sociate with blacks; high I.Q. segregated and desegregated Negro 
girls saw whites as aggressive, as nonachievers, and were least 
willing to associate with whites; and desegregated Negro boys 
were more willing to associate with whites than were segregated 
Negro boys. 

_ In short, the bulk of evidence indicates that interracial as- 
Sociations are more threatening to the Negro girl than to the 
Negro boy. Consequently, the girl has a much more difficult time. , 
Petroni (1970) demonstrated that the Negro girl’s social position | 
1s more tenuous: the white girl can draw from black or white boys. 


Interracial Contact, Cleavage, and Attitude Change 


Studies of actual interracial contact have produced seemingly 
conflicting results. Some have found that, with contact, there is 
more interracial acceptance, less prejudice, and a raising of Negro 
self-esteem. Other studies have not supported these findings, . 
noting instead that there is less interracial acceptance. 

, First, of those studies finding a decrease in racial cleavage; 
Singer (1967) found desegregated white fifth graders more willing 
to associate with blacks than de facto segregated white students, 
and that interracial contact appeared to lead to more favorable 
attitudes on the part of whites. In an earlier study, Yarrow, | 
Campbell, and Yarrow (1958) found that after a two-week inter- 
racial summer camp experience, whites still preferred whites as 
friends, but “there is a significant drop in the extent to which 
they are the favored group os 27]." Also, the integrated situation 
positively affected the Negro children's concept of their race an 
self-esteem; they were less sensitive to their black peers! un- 
favorable behavior; Negro girls showed a “lessened tendency to 
reject other Negro girls on friendship ratings"; and there was à 

generally systematic tendency for them to describe other Negro 
children in more favorable terms than initially." In a longitudina 
study, Campbell (1958) found that a “change in attitude by 


Whites to blacks was related positiv ntact 
with blacks." positively to the amount of co 
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Following two weeks at an integrated camp, Campbell and 
Yarrow (1958) reported “‘girls of both races have moved toward 
reduced cleavages at both overt and covert levels . . . The change 
is not complete (white girls, for example, still tend to stand as 
favored ideals for their Negro cabin mates, and the Negro girls 
still channel most of their aggression toward members of their 
own race), yet necessary beginnings of change have occurred, 
particularly changes reflecting an enhancement of the Negro 
. girl's self-concept [p. 36].”’ Kinnick (1967), too, found a positive 
; correlation between interracial association and attitude toward 
school desegregation among participants at a summer institute. 
Horowitz" (1936) early study showed that sixth-grade white boys 
from an integrated school showed more positive preference for 
interracial social situations than did segregated white boys. 

In contrast to these studies, other investigators have found 
that interracial association may lead to greater cleavage between 
whites and blacks. Thus, Dentler & Elkins (1967) found children 
\ in Negro segregated and naturally desegregated schools more 
prejudiced than whites in segregated schools. Furthermore, when 
the socioeconomic status of the school neighborhood was con- 
trolled, “this difference between white segregated and naturally 
ünsegregated schools increased [p. 75].” A related behavioral 
finding is reported by Anderson (1967) in a study of 150 black 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders in five desegregated and five 
Segregated schools in Tennessee. The desegregated black students 
showed higher scores on a scale of “antisocial attitudes.” Since 
this was the single significant difference found in the study, which 
used multiple comparison and a variety of scales, it could have 

een easily arrived at by chance. Differential social processes may 
underlie some of these findings. Thus, Graham, (1967) reported 
that, by sticking together, disadvantaged college students (44 
“gro out of 50) intimidated the regular students. Bronfenbrenner 
67), too, spoke of the effects upon the white student; he sug- 
" Sested that, in general, the black male student is likely to feel 
iiddequate in an integrated classroom, that this inadequacy is 
wed to result in disruptive behavior, and that the white child 
tie d ely to take on some of the aggressive and disruptive activi- 
Sof his Negro classmates [p. 919]. E. 
aft Some studies have reported little, if any, change in attitude 
sa Interracial contact. For example, Kupferer (1954) tested a 
Binet, € of Connecticut high school girls in a physical education 
oe for eight weeks and found few positive changes. In 1963, 
fes pardi reported that there was no general attitude change to- 
of int ‘acks among junior high school whites after seven months 
Bt €gration. Lombardi did find, however, that more favorable 
"des were related to the mother's educational level. Grossman 
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than girls to desegregation; boys interacted more in school. 
(1967), in a related study of neighborhood change, found the 
effects of threat" and “contact” were equal and opposing forces 
for attitude change. 

Webster’s (1961) study of black and white junior high school 
children in California before and after integration, together with a 
non-integrated control group, revealed that white children were 
less accepting of Negroes after integration. Haggstrom (1964) 
rejected Webster’s findings and pointed to “several methodolog- 
ical problems connected with this study.” He suggested that other 
research has pointed to cleavage at the sixth and seventh grade 
level and that Webster cannot then interpret less acceptance as 
resulting from contact. Haggstrom uses Webster’s study, how- 
ever, to “illustrate(s) the necessity of avoiding the assumption 
that school desegregation will immediately affect the attitudes of 
white children to the advantage of Negroes or even increase the 
number of interracial friendships.” 

Whitmore (1957) measured the attitudes of white eighth-, 
tenth-, and twelfth-graders before desegregation and five months 
later, and found that the eighth-graders and two groups of tenth- 
graders held more favorable attitudes; however, this change was 
unrelated to contact in the class and may have been a result of 
more positive adult feelings about white-black school relations. 

These seemingly inconsistent results of contact may, in part, 
be explained on two counts. First, the microscopic look at the 
direction of attitude change after desegregation—the attitude and 
social distance scale administered individually before and after 
integration—can only offer evidence of attitudes of that individual 
at that time in that situation. Such studies tend to investigate an 
individual S prejudicial attitudes outside of the framework of his 
community membership and to overlook the normal processes of 
developmental change. 

Yet it is obvious that racial attitudes are formed and medi- 
ated by social and group processes. Sherif (1967) has noted that 
prejudice is a social institution, “a product of group membership," 
derived from community membership and not from contact with 
an individual member of the group against whom the prejudice is 
renee, site eae children are aware of racial 
know these attitudes Sait based. upon them. WE 

: are maintained through parental and peer 
attitudes and the perception of these attitudes. As the child enters 
school and is able to participate in group activities, his awareness | 
of differences and prejudicial attitudes become a part of his selí- 
identity and of his identity as a group member. Yet, most inves 1 


tigators have not studied member-in-group, but individuals. We 
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also know that, as a member-in-group, the individual may react 
to different groups in different—even opposing—ways depending 
upon the situation. Nevertheless, few studies have attempted to 
link prejudicial attitudes with the sub-groupings that are a part of 
the school community. 

An exception is provided by a descriptive study by Petroni & 
| Hirsch (1970), who investigated interracial attitudes and behavior 
| through open-ended interviews as perceived b sub-groups within 
the desegregated school. Their findings clear! y show that the ef- 
fects of desegregation on behavior are markedly different for dif- 
ferent groups, both among the white and the black students. 

Second, the neglect of group structure and process in most 
investigations is surprising, since we have known for some time 
that contact alone will not automatically produce favorable 
attitudes by one group toward another. Thus, in 1946, Deutsch- 
| berger suggested that the hypothesis that day-to-day contact with 
unlikes leads to greater inter-ethnic tolerance was untenable. 

imilarly, Campbell and Yarrow (1958) noted, “In light of avail- 

able evidence the simple and attractive view that face-to-face 
Contact per se leads to a favorable change in intergroup relations 
has been found inadequate [p. 37].” 

Indeed, research on school desegregation has often been 
faulted for its failure to examine the pertinent intervening vari- 
ables. As Proshansky (1966) has pointed out: “School desegre- 
gation by legal fiat does not by any means insure social integra- 
tion between racial groups in this genuine sense [p. 354].” He 
Continued, “Cooperative and equal-status interracial contacts in 
the school setting can, but will not necessarily, reduce ethnic 
Prejudice [p. 356].” Katzenmeyer (1963) suggested that integra- 
tion per se is not enough; and Dentler and Elkins (1967) reported 
that attitudes found in a naturally desegregated school are not 
faep Pes of the attitudes one finds in a planned desegregated 
School. 


Nor is such criticism only emerging in recent years. Good- 
a (1952) noted, ** Frequency of pesos contacts is probably 
less significance than type of contact [p. 179].” Dwyer (1958) 
Bund Very little carry-over from one interracial contact to an- 
ie. but did find interaction increasing with duration of 
Integration. 
ge Take and Cayton (1962) wrote: “Almost mystical faith in 
E ting to know one another’ as a solvent of racial tensions is 
to du “spread. It is undoubtedly true that mere contact is likely 
ally ìn some degree of understanding and friendliness. It is 


or Tue, however, that contact can produce tension and rein- 
"Cement of 


folk-prejudices [pp. 281-282].” 
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Later, Mack (1965) noted, “The rapid change in the status 
of the Negro will be accompanied by an increase in interracial 
conflict [p. 40].” He listed three necessary conditions for con- 
flict: intergroup contact, intergroup competition, and visibility. 
All three are present in the desegregated school. 

In retrospect, it appears that most attitudinal research on the 
effects of school desegregation has erred in being too simplistic 
and atheoretical. It has seldom looked at the processes of group 
interaction which are likely to result in favorable or unfavorable 
attitude shifts. Although a voluminous literature exists on attitude ' 
change, group conflict, and group cooperation, this theoretical 
perspective seldom has entered into the thinking of the investi- 
gator. Unhappily, in this field it appears that when you ask a 
simplistic question you get a confusing answer. 


Interracial Contact, Cleavage, and Behavior Change 


Compared with those measuring attitudes or social distance, 
few studies have focused upon Negro participation in the every- 
day activities of desegregated schools. Findings that have been 
reported are few and spotty. 

St. John (1964) found black high school students, in a long- 
desegregated setting, participated in athletics and held office in 
non-academic school organizations as frequently as did whites. 
Gordon (1967) found black students participated in fewer extra- 
curricular activities, with the significant exception of football and 
basketball. He also found that white students showed an increased 
interest in participation in a number of non-academic areas alter 
ipte auo which may imply white response to a perceived 

threat. Gottlieb and TenHouten's (1965) study of three urban 
Northern high schools uncovered the following pattern of black 
participation: Negroes desegregating a previously segregated 
School participate in activities with little cross-racial interaction; 
as the number of blacks equals that of whites, separate systems 


arise; as the blacks become the maiori 3E wall 
activities. ajority, they participate 


In 1966, Proshansky wrote: 
At the level of the individual 


group attitudes occur withou 
be expected, for intergroi 


Summary and Discussion 


From the literature, certain patterns emerge: 
(1) The child—as early as three years—is aware of racial differences. 


(2) The child holds attitudes that are greatly dependent upon his percep- 
tions of parental, peer, and school attitudes, and upon his perceptions of 
their support for his attitudes. 


(3) The demonstrated preference of white for white and black for white 
may be changing. 


(4) Cleavage starts in elementary school with boy and boy against girl 
and girl; but with the onset of puberty, the cleavage develops racially. 


(5) The Negro boy seems better able to adjust and is more accepted in 
interracial associations with boys and girls than is the Negro girl. 

(6) There is no general agreement about the effects of interracial contacts 
on attitude change. Some studies have found heightened tolerance; some 
heightened resistance; some no change. There seems to be, however, a 
general agreement that interracial contact per se will not bring about in- 
creased tolerance or acceptance. 


In 1956, Williams, Fisher, and Janis suggested that the then- 
recently desegregated school might serve well as a “natural labo- 
ratory” for social science research. In spite of this great “natural 
laboratory,” and in spite of the flood of material outpouring from 
it, this laboratory has not produced a great amount of genuinely 

elpful material. Perhaps what this review points to, more than 
anything else, is the confusing, spotty, and inconclusive nature of 
research in this area. 
It appears that the problem lies in the nature of the questions 
asked of this laboratory. Most researchers have implicitly viewed 
the school community as a static totality, as an undifferentiated 
mass. Yet three decades of sociometric studies and of investiga- 
tons in social stratification have shown the social world of the 
dent to be highly differentiated, made up of subgroups with 
tying values and varying responses to change. For example, 
| qii ond of the middle-class black student is likely to be much 
à rent from that of the student from the black ghetto; the 
Sllege-bound white student is apt to have different values from 
wt of the non-college-bound white student. Most recently 
En and Hirsch (1970) have demonstrated how group mem- 
dent's determines the student’s perceptions; and how the stu- 
X hnesPonses and behavior are colored by his group’s interrela- 
Ships with other groups. 
"egati us it is not enough to ask, “What are the effects of deseg- 
ques Jon?" The question is too broad, too vague. More precise 
tions are needed, questions which focus upon the social 
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groupings and social processes accompanying desegregation. 
What is the social life of the school like? Does it foster group com- 
petition? Group cooperation? With what effects on attitude or 
behavioral change? Under what conditions do students act as a 
cohesive group? Is there a chance for group participation in the 
problems of the school community? Under what conditions can a 
chance for positive goals be fostered? What are the group pro- 
cesses and intergroup relationships under different conditions of 
desegregation? What happens to whom under what conditions? 
In short, we need to look in a more differentiated way at the in- 
dividuals embedded within a school community, responding to 
each other and to the school environment. As Sherif (1967) has 
said, “One has to study behavior in the framework of the actual 
interaction process with its developing reciprocities [p. 429].” 

s Not only is there a need for a more differentiated view of the 
social world of the student, a need for more descriptive studies, 
there is also a need for a more activist and experimental approach. 
Allof the studies reviewed here have been correlational or else have 
focused on group differences. No one has systematically set up 
the kind of group experiments which would allow an assessment 
of racial cleavage under different conditions of desegregation. 
Yet the way is open for the introduction and manipulation of 
various conditions between the groups. The type of study pio- 
neered by Sherif (1967) would seem especially appropriate to the 
study of group process in desegregation. In a naturalistic camp 
situation, Sherif has shown ways of manipulating group process 
to: (1) produce in-group solidarity, (2) introduce iriction. and (3) 
produce intergroup integration. Such experimental studies carried 
out in the desegregated school would not only clarify the processes 
which lead to, or away from, racial cleavage, but might also pro- 
vide practical techniques for reducing racial conflict in real-life 
settings. 

What variables might be manipulated in such situations? 
The prior works of a descriptive nature that have been done have 
shown some possibilities. Petroni and Hirsch (1970) suggest that“ 
students.are divided into natural differentiated groups and that 
each group has somewhat different reactions to the integrate 
situation. In terms of this study, each group (black militants, 
middle-class, "elite," white “hoods,” conservatives “hippies, 
etc.) may be expected to act differently in interracial situations: 
Groups could be placed in conflicting and cooperative situations, 
using Sherif’s (1967) suggestions of: common enemy, supreme 
individual achievement, leadership techniques, and superordinate 
goals. Petroni (1970) suggested that mating and dating play 3 
important role in integrated social situations. Perhaps role * 
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playing around this issue might prove illuminating. 

In addition to the social structural variables of group mem- 
bership and of social life drawn from descriptive studies, the way 
is also open to situational studies through the use of current 
experiments-in-process occurring in many American schools, 
which offer a different setting for desegregation studies. The 
“street school” experiments in Philadelphia and Chicago offer 
such a source. These can be studied alone or compared to the 
standard classroom situation, to see if environmental change 
affects interracial association. Does this kind of loose, student- 
participatory curriculum provide an atmosphere for more mutual 
trust? One available source—popular, at that—says of Philadel- 
phia’s Parkway Program, “There have been no racial incidents, 
though blacks and whites tend to keep apart [Time Magazine, 
1970, p. 55].” Not only are there extra-classroom experiments 
that can be studied, but intra-school experiments. What are the 
effects of curriculum changes such as: team teaching, modular 
planning, independent study, and discussion classes? The rapid 
change in the traditional high school situation itself provides an 
acher “natural laboratory” for descriptive and manipulative 
studies. 

It is obvious that much research needs to be done. Especially 
ata time when black militancy and white reaction is on the in- 
crease, when certain forms of cleavage are advocated by volatile 
groups of students, and when on the college and high school 


, level some blacks have already achieved their own form of re- 


**gregation, our fifteen years of scholarship look weak indeed. We 
‘imply do not know what happens to whom under what condi- 
tions of school desegregation. 
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, di onducting survey research in America ’s ghettos is becoming 
Toni JOEY proces Conventional survey research opera- 
ios ave failed recently to achieve acceptable levels of response 
Ie psitome areas. For example, the Institute for Survey Re- 
Sie pampe University reported a “much lower completion 
5 lou 966 than we have experienced in many years, in a Survey 
Be this income Negroes (Temple University, 1968). The reasons 
o oe cited as the suspicion and hostility of the ghetto popu- 
A i n NORC survey of a low-income population conducted 
appro on last year reported rates for incompletion and refusal of 
in To eed 30 to 40 percent.? An OEO survey of non-whites 
abili s a, Kansas reported a 21 percent refusal rate and an in- 
vey toes contact 31 percent of assigned households (OEO Sur- 
article h ). The New York Times, in November, 1968, carried an 
Data.» eadlined “Gallup Scraps Harlem Poll Because of False 
-" Gallup noted “hostility” as the major reason why data 

Seele. 
ical roe ei ex eria raa i annual meeting of the American Sociolog- 

- Axelrod, personal communication, October 10, 1968. 
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were falsified and the survey scrapped. He commented that “the 
difficulties of doing a scientific poll in Harlem are extreme. The 
big mistake I made was agreeing to do this without knowing all 
the problems of Harlem [New York Times, 1968].” 

In contrast to these reports about difficulties of conducting 
surveys in the ghetto, a research division of the Social Science In- 
stitute of Washington University cofzucted a survey of ghetto 
populationsin St. Louis in the summer of 1968 and experienced no 
discernible hostility from the community while gathering over l 
1000 interviews with a refusal rate of 5.8 percent. The interviews, ' 
which lasted approximately 45 minutes, included over 80 ques- 
tions, 15 percent of which were open-ended and the remainder 
structured and attitudinal scale items. An original sample frame 
of 1400 households, half white and half black, were selected in a 
multistage probability sample employing the listing of household 
units in randomly selected blocks of low-income census tracts in 
the inner city. The head of household was interviewed, producing 
information on 1014 households and 4207 individuals. The inter- 
views were generally completed on the first contact with only 7 
percent of households not found at home after three callbacks; 
the remaining households, roughly 15 percent of the original 
sample frame, were vacant. 

. The question that we faced after the completion of interview- 
ing was why had our survey been relatively successful or, con- 
versely, what is the explanation of the failure of "scientific" 
survey procedures in many ghetto surveys? The focus of our an- 
Swer will be upon the interaction of the researcher's values with 4 
his research techniques and, secondly, upon the interaction of the 
researcher with the community being studied. After reviewing 
some of the relevant details of our research procedures we will 
attempt to evaluate traditional survey research principles in the 
light of our own experience. This analysis of our experiences for 
clues to our success provides both suggestions for improvements 
in survey research and a perspective for the reorientation of the 
place of research in the processes of social reform. In brief, the ^ 
thrust of our argument will be that survey research should be 
more closely articulated in goals and methods with the population 


being studied, a strate À : ; 
8y we are loosel “intervention 
research.” y calling “int 


Intervention Field Research Procedures 


The content of the intervention with which we were con- 
cerned was the creation of a system of decentralized, neighbor- 
hood health centers in St. Louis. Funds were available for new 
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centers; the need was for research to establish specific medical 
pathologies and to determine the content and locations for a new 
system of health care. 

The first stage of the survey process, a critical one that as- 
sured the success of the survey, was obtaining the consent and 
cooperation of ghetto neighborhood agencies. Our first contact, 
with a minister in the Negro ghetto, pointed out the necessity for 
consultation with community leaders. It was the first of several 
explicit warnings by agency and neighborhood representatives 
that failure to make the proper contacts and arrangements would 
result in lack of cooperation from respondents, who were “sick of 
being studied without results.” 

Contact with these agencies was necessary to obtain their 
approval and, more important, their cooperation in providing a 
staff of interviewers from among the residents of the local com- 
munity. Our argument is that “gatekeeper” organizations (Rich- 
ardson, Dohrenwend, & Klein, 1965) are of significant and 
increasing importance to the success of social science research 
among the poor. One of the most manifest reasons for the rejec- 
tion of researchers relates to the broad context of the participatory 
revolution which has as its central axis the decentralization of 
control to the local neighborhood level. The poor, by attempting 
toget a handle on the power needed to control their own environ- 
ment, are informing social scientists that their "scientific" tools 
àre seen as part of the configuration of power which built and 
| Maintains the ghetto. Reform and evaluation at a distance are 
* Unacceptable to the new forms of community organization and 
| control which are arising in association with the moves toward 


ack separatism and minority group power. 

Ina series of discussions between the researchers and person- 
nel of the various agencies, specific pressures were exerted by the 
neighborhood agencies for applied uses of the research money and 
or the utilization of particular segments of the neighborhood 
| Population as interviewing personnel. After several rounds of 
) ‘iscussion on these points the project was *approved" and the 
ocal agencies began to recruit neighborhood women for training 
às interviewers. Forty-five women, in approximately equal num- 
ets of blacks and whites, literate and of low-income, were 
Tecruited. 


Some Suggested Modifications in Survey Process 


b . The observations in this section constitute evaluation of the 
ut assumptions, or ideology, of survey research and suggestions 
" modification of elements of the survey process. An intervention 
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strategy does not require modification of all of the elements of 


the survey process. There is much that works well without modifi- | 


cation. The pus: to recognize is that survey research principles 
are not an abstract, foolproof process, but require modification 
or adaptation to the needs and demands of the research setting. 


Interviewers as Community Representatives 


The first modification of survey principles in intervention 
research is in terms of the image of the research staff as scientists 
writ-small. Survey texts are fond of referring to the interviewer 
as: “A technician who manipulates the instrument, takes the ap- 
propriate readings, and records the results. In this sense the inter- 
viewer’s function parallels that of scientific technicians in other 
fields [Cannell & Kahn, 1953, p. 332].” The interviewers engaged 
in intervention research are, however, community representatives 
and not pure scientists. For all of the interviewers the constraints 
of race and poverty were more relevant than the role expectations 
of science. All were concerned about the problem of medical care 
and its solution and not solely with data collection per se. Inter- 
viewers in intervention research obtain information for the pur- 
pose of changing existing conditions; their criteria for relevance 
are community- and not research-based. Interviewers should be 
recruited, then, from the local neighborhoods and defined as com- 
munity representatives as well as employees. 


non-directive rapport (Kahn & Cannell, 1968). The competent 
interviewer is to maintain the flow of information through the 
manipulation of “encouragements, silences, guggles, and inter- 
ruptions [Richardson et al., 1965, pp. 198-206],” and through a 
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articulated rapport; it is the legitimacy of the problem and not of 
knowledge for its own sake. There is a greater concern, then, both 
with the instrumental motivation of respondents and of the inter- 
viewers. It is the interviewer’s acceptance of the legitimacy of the 
research enterprise, in the context of problem solving, which pro- 
vides the new fulcrum for the survey process. 


Using the Language of the Ghetto 


A third modification relates to autonomous language systems 
| inthe ghetto. Survey research guides often speak of the impor- 
tance of establishing a common frame of reference with the re- 
spondent, to be achieved through the matching of interviewer's 
attributes with potential respondent's. Language and its cultural 
variants are considered of secondary importance to the establish- 
ment of rapport. This is, however, an uncertain priority for the 
ghetto. Recent research by linguists and anthropologists is es- 
tablishing the existence of distinctive verbal styles and idioms in 
American ghettos. Not only does the language of ghetto residents 
tend to differ from that of the general population, but the idiom 
varies from ghetto to ghetto (Kochman, 1969; Abrahams, 1970). 
A translation between the standardized, formal language of 
the researcher and the public language of the ghetto assumes a 
critical place in the survey process (Bernstein, 1961). Language 
‘annot express simply a technical or scientific purpose but must 
be re-legitimated within the new context of planned intervention. 

ll terms and choices of questions are subject to approval related 
| tothe new legitimacy. 


Reciprocity between Researcher and Interviewer 


The interviewer’s judgment of the worthwhileness of the re- 
Starch leads to a curiosity and criticism about every component 
ofthe effort at intervention. There is, therefore, a significant inter- 
action between the researcher and the interviewer, an interaction 
with the reciprocal effect of sensitizing the interviewers to re- 
n Strategies and the researchers to community problems ad 
7 ues. This orientation requires a style of organization for the 
Onduct of survey research in the ghetto which is more lateral and 
Persona] than hierarchic. It would, then, be an error to approach 
© survey process with the attitude that “the problems of survey 
Sanization and administration are like those encountered in 
B" business undertakings [Parten, 1950, p. 125]. ? What is re- 
0 ited is a flexible pattern of research operation aimed at. devel- 

ing awareness on both sides rather than focusing on efficiency 
organization. ; 
Wo important factors which require no modification are, 


Or, 
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firstly, the place of role Playing and practice interviewing for the 
interviewing staff. The practical aspects of role playing are vital in 
developing interviewer skills and obtaining good data from low- 
income interviewers. In addition, it is essential to check on inter- 
viewer bias to determine whether the data reflect the real situation 
or the interviewer's commitments. Our own checks on interviewer 
bias indicate that no significant influence was exerted upon the 


sponses of the dents they had interviewed. There were no 
statistically si t associations in the two sets of responses 
to a randomly selected set of questions. 

Conclusions 


At its inception, the orientation of su research was to 
ensi and reform. The process was RU converted, however, 
a more "scientistic," market-research oriented technique 
(Abrams, 1951). Survey research became an instrument for 
of social science rather than for improvement in the 
lives of the poor. It now a necessary to change the role of 
the researcher from one who observes and asks questions of other 
people with no direct benefit to the people concerned, to one who 


In intervention research the role of t researcher is changed from | 
that of scientist to that of a researcher whose perspective 
- are organized for planned change. The personal ¢ 
programs of research are made explicit, with a 
2 ogmmicmen to change in the needless suffering of ghetto 
> e range of topics to be researched is not defined Éy abstract 
theoret or by the interests of the highest bidder, 
of the underdog (Gouldner, 1968). 


argument is that it is no possible to be value free 
eM untae ee (Gans, 1967), but rather it is - 
hee ded and apparent needs of the poor 
E Many believe that the of scientific objectivity has 


, of science research since 
1930s (Tumin, 1969). It does not seem possible for the country: 
-— the poor, to tolerate the , unregulated expansion 
of marvey, research without considering the costs and responsi- 

ities of this expansion. It is both a legitimate and necessary 
requirement for social research and researchers to define fof 
themselves, or to have defined for them, the extent of their obli- 
gations to the social exchanges called research. 
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Researchers who undertake the evaluation of social action 
Tograms are engaged in an enterprise fraught with hazards. 
i hey are beset by conceptual and methodological problems, prob- 
ms of relationship, status, and function, practical problems, 
and problems of career and reward. To add to the perils of the 


G i ; : . 5 
Dou career, evaluation is now becoming increasingly po- 
cal. 


Increasing Visibility and Scope of Evaluation Research 


ia Evaluation. reports are becoming front-page news. Policy 
tult, s sometimes hinge on whether evaluation shows good re- 
Bs Tom an action program or not. The Westinghouse Learning 
ha orátion.Ohio University evaluation of Head Start made 
ew, at the White House. The Coleman Report has received 
Manat attention from the President and the Congress, and if its 
dear], s and its implications are still a matter of debate, the study 
poliev. has had an influence on the formation of educational 
sults b Where once evaluators bemoaned the neglect of their re- 
actiy, Yy policy makers, they are more and more being given an 
* role in decision making. 
ost evaluation studies, of course, are still filed and forgot- 


t A 
en. But the case of the exceptional headliner today is likely to be 
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common tomorrow. Increasingly, legislation and administrative 
regulations require evaluation of social programs, large sums of 
public monies are being expended, and results are publicized and 
considered in decision-making councils. 

í Evaluation has always had explicitly political overtones. It is 
designed to yield conclusions about the worth of programs and, 
in so doing, is intended to affect the allocation of resources. The 
rationale of evaluation research is that it provides evidence on 
which to base decisions about maintaining, institutionalizing, and 4 
expanding successful programs and modifying or abandoning 
unsuccessful ones. This function as handmaiden to policy is prob- 
ably the characteristic of evaluation research that has attracted 
competent researchers, despite all the discontents and disabili- 
ties of its practice. 

. . Not so long ago, innovative social action programming and 
its accompanying evaluation were small-scale enterprises. The 
greatest effect that evaluation could have would be to encourage 
further street work with gang youth (by the sponsoring agency ; 
and maybe one or two agencies like it) or discouraging individual 
counseling sessions for clinic patients. The effects tended to be 
localized, since programs and their evaluations were bounded. 
Even where similar programs were operated nation-wide, pro- 
gram staffs were so aware of the unique circumstances of their 
own school or hospital or organization that they saw little carry- 
over of the results on someone else's program to their own 
operations. 

The big change is that both programming and evaluation 
are now national in scope. Programs may actually be no more 
standardized in form, content, and structure than they ever were; 
but they are funded from a common pot and bear a common 
Dame: "community action program,” “Head Start,” ‘model 
cities,” “legal services,” “neighborhood service centers,” “Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act,” “maternal and 
child health program,” and so forth. í 
: festa pe ria too, is large-scale, not limited as in the past 
o the "pilot" or “demonstration” program. Evaluation is man- 
dated in much recent legislation in the areas of poverty, man- 
power, and education—and funds provided. Thus the evaluation 
of the Work Incentive Program (WIN), sponsored by the Depart- 
ments of HEW and Labor, is looking at fifty projects in all parts 


tion agencies on local institutions has been expanded from fifty 
to a hundred communities. The evaluation of multi-service centers 
sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity now includes 
study of fifty multi-purpose Programs, twenty limited-purpose 
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programs, and twenty grass roots organizations. Such extensive 
coverage is common practice in many recent evaluation endeav- 
ors. A recent Urban Institute review of federal evaluation practice 
(Wholey et al., 1969) explicitly recommends jettisoning the 
single-project evaluation in favor of multi-project evaluation. 

With studies of this scope and concomitant expense, it is not 
unexpected that some [gai attends their completion. The 
evaluator, unaccustomed to the political spotlight, finds old dif- 

í ficulties exacerbated and new problems burgeoning. 

Criticisms of methodology. Once evaluation studies are seen as 
likely to have important political consequences, they become 
fair game for people whose views are contradicted (or at least 
unsupported) by the data. A first line of attack is the study’s 
methodology. Critics of every persuasion seem able to locate ex- 
perts who find flaws in the sampling, design, choice of statistics, 
Measurement procedures, time span, and analytic techniques— 
even though their real criticisms derive less from methodology 

_ than from ideology. Whatever the motivation, a study whose con- 
clusions enter the political arena must be prepared for searching 
scrutiny of its methods and techniques. i 

The experimental model remains the ideal in evaluation 
methodology, with random assignment of subjects to an experi- 
mental group which is exposed to the program stimulus or to a 
control group which is not. An added advantage of experimental 
design in political terms is that it is scientifically respectable. 
But the difficulties of applying the experimental model in field 
studies are legion; in large-scale social programs they are often 
overwhelming. Control groups with random assignment are rare 
amenities. 

Nor is it clear that the experiment is always the best and most 
relevant model. Critics (Weiss & Rein, 1969; Guba & Stuffle- 
xam, 1968) have pointed out its customary limitations. Tradi- 
tional experimental design deals with a stable standardized 
treatment; it collects before and after measures over a “full cycle” 
T € program, and uses specified goal criteria. Its results, then, 
deine the extent to which a consistent program has reached its 

ed goals, but rarely why the observed results occur, what 
Processes intervene between input and outcome, or what the im- 
Pications are for improving the effectiveness of the program. For 
Programs whose goals and emphases shift in midcourse, the ex- 
{eriment cannot distinguish the effects of the old from the new, 
2 will it provide much feedback to programs that need quick 
tiok In planning and implementing changes. Most of these limita- 
| o S are not intrinsic to the experiment—€.8.-, if interim measures 
| Success are available, short-cycle quick-feedback results are 
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possible—but they are accurate assessments of most experimental 
evaluation practice. 
(Campbell & Stanley, 1966) 


ea on ny designs 

free the evaluation from some of the experiment's restrictive con: 
ditions, particularly in randomization, and are more compatible 
with the program environment in which the evaluator works. At 
à means of ruling out plausible rival explanations (other than the 
effect of the program) for the outcomes observed, they can be 
highly effective and useful; additional controls can be added on 
one at à time to protect sources of invalidity that the de 
signs leave free. But the usual—although de no meant 
inevitable—thrust of the study is the of change toward the 
desired goals. Little attention is generally paid to how the pro 
gram develops, to variations units, outside events that 
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for example, are being applied tè - 
But none of these departures, dor oven 

has attained the legitimacy of experimental 
is subject to attack, evaluators are 
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and the credibility of the research has suffered. 
Whatever valid reasons gave rise to ' current super- 


Ene a of his research. e tia 
lationships with pro, personnel, Program ve y 
led (cmm RUE nel into the operation of 
« ering outcomes. Whatever soothing ee 
about "testin m " or “accountability to 
g P - hae To, 


m staff are increasingly aware of the ications of re- 
data. The sec the inferences that will be wn even from 


Weess to data may be restricted. Occas what program 

deem "more relevant" data may be Even where this is 
Wt so, the general atmosphere of uncordiality can dim the eval- 
Wor's spirits and his mA À 


Drawing recommendations. In the political context 
evaluation, the act of drawing implications Prod» dus be: 


To go from such data to 
Ped Lazarsíeld calls a leap; in many cases, the data do not pro- 


Me even a jumping-off point. M a progra! 

Serer the rare pr part man t do you know about future 
iom that should be made. There is a discontinuity between the 
“ety and recommnoniations S2 GENS of aston. With large- 
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scale decisions hanging in the balance, evaluators exercise their 
non-data-based speculatory talents at their own risk. 

Null results. Probably the most serious political problem of 
all is that evaluation results, with dismaying frequency, turn out 
to be negative. Over the past several years, careful and competent 
studies have shown few positive effects from such varied programs 
as psychotherapy, probation services, casework, school desegrega- 
tion, public housing, and compensatory education. Elinson (1967), 
reviewing the results of ten of the most competent and best known 
published evaluations, found that none of them demonstrated 
much success. To judge from evaluations, most action programs 
do not make much change in the behavior of individuals and 
groups. The evaluator thus is in the position of turning thumbs 
down on someone’s program. The problem is particularly trouble- 
some because old established programs are rarely evaluated. It 
is the new and innovative program that is subjected to evaluation. 
The evaluator and his negative findings are gutting the venture- 
some program and giving aid and comfort to the barbarians. 

We say, of course, that null evaluation results need not lead. 
to the abandonment of programs but to their improvement. The 
Nixon administration, after the poor showing of Head Start in the 
national evaluation, did after all increase its budget and call for 
more experimentation in its content. Nevertheless, the proclivity 
to the negative remains a fact of evaluation life, and there are those 
who are uneasy about the effects of this saturnine cast. They fear 
that not only will it lead to premature abandonment of new pro- 
grams; it may be more likely to lead to the abandonment of eval-- 
uation. As an illustration, Ward and Kassebaum (1966), in a 
Paper reporting the null results of group counseling in a correc- 
pu Cee y that the state agency's response to the 
searchers The oe the program and close down access to re- 

. next section of this paper discusses alternatives to 


obe evaluation procedures with a view to accentuating the 
ive. 


Alternatives 


A number of courses are open. One hopeful direction is t9 
place less Stress on evaluations of over-all impact, studies that 
come out with all-or-nothing, go/no-go conclusions. More Te- 
sources should be allocated to evaluations that compare the el- 
fectiveness of variant conditions within programs (differing €™- 
phases and components of program, attributes of sponsoring 
agency structure and operation, characteristics of participants 
and begin to explain which elements and sub-elements are ass0- 
ciated with more or less success. Such an approach produces data 


Se 
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of interest across a wide range of programs and has high utility in 
pointing direction for further program development. 

The Follow "Through program has developed an elegant 
evaluation design to do this kind of study, with several different 
program strategies being studied in 60 or 70 sites.’ Some early 
reports were not hopeful about the possibilities of carrying out the 
study as designed. 

However, political considerations apparently resulted in complete local 

choice of strategy, with the result that the planned variations are not pres- 

ent in the design, and the finest evaluation techniques, even if applied to 

each local program, will not yield very useful information as to which 

strategies tend to work best in which demographic situations. . . . Finally, 

the lack of use of comparable pretest and posttest measures over the vari- 

ous Follow Through strategies essentially assures an ultimate lack of com- 

parability [Light, 1968, pp. 765-66]. 

More recent reports indicate that all is not lost yet (Stanford Re- 
search Institute, 1969). Although communities do select the Fol- 
low Through program model that they implement, it is still 
possible for researchers to compare the results of each model in 
different sites. (The main problems that the study is having in- 
volve the communities’ difficulties in implementing the program 
with sufficient intensity to make a difference in the classroom 
and their inability or unwillingness to maintain the program 
Strategy as prescribed in the model.) 

, Vomparative study, even without conscious and orderly 
Variation, can have great power. If the evaluator is clever, he can 
Gapitalize on variations that occur naturally. Many government 
Programs, as noted above, are not so much unitary programs as a 
congeries of diverse efforts addressed to the same problem. Within 
the programs there are different emphases and different content 
and procedures. The evaluator may be able to identify the differ- 
‘nt theories that underlie the differing emphases, categorize 

“*m—and the program activities—along a number of significant 
™ensions, and then relate the types of program to program 
outcomes. Through meticulous specification of program inputs, 
of Participants, and of environmental conditions, evaluation can 
creasingly locate and identify the factors that make for relative 
Program effectiveness. 


; fel 

jy at there is a continuing effort to develop and implement sophisticated 

the eon designs despite all the buffeting that evaluators take, is a tribute to 

amb Ple that man the field. One suspects that a good part of the optimism and 
ition results from turnover; as one year's crew of hopeful evaluators burns 

comes ine re-entry into the atmosphere of program reality, a new generation 
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Another circumstance that evaluators (and people who fund 
evaluations) would do well to avoid is premature evaluation. Eval- 
uators have been lecturing their program counterparts for a gen- 
eration on the need to involve them even before the program be- 
gins operation. Don’t just bring us in on the ground floor, they 
have said, bring us in to help dig the foundation. That is all to the 
good, and people in various locations have evidently learned the 
lesson. But sometimes this has led to evaluation's assessment of 
results during the start-up period, before the program has learned 
how to organize itself and put its concepts into practice. When 
evaluation goes on while the program is still groping for direction, 
misinterpretations can occur. Lack of success may be attributed 
to a particular program and program model that never had the 
chance to see the light of day. 

j Etzioni (1960) has suggested another order of approach, a 
"system model” rather than a “goal model.” Although his orig- 
inal paper was directed at the study of organizations, it is almost 
equally applicable to evaluation. The system model recognizes 
that organizations engage in activities other than achievement of 
their goals. A study, therefore, should not focus exclusively on 
goal attainment but should look also at measures of the effective- 
ness of other organizational functions, such as recruiting re- 
sources, maintaining the structure, achieving integration into the 

environment. 
, Astudy that adopted the system model for analyzing a de- 
livery organization (Georgopolous & Tannenbaum, 1957) used 
three measures to judge effectiveness: organizational productivity 
(the goal), flexibility in terms of adaptation to change, and rela- 
tive absence of intraorganizational strain or tension. The latter 
ut arae isie] can be conceived as means to the goal and in- 
nts in the organization’s capability to achieve its goal over 

the long run. 
anA research, the system model might include indi- 
e a er aspects of program effectiveness as the ability 
grants, recruit qualified staff, gain political support in the 
community, etc. This would have advantages in assessing the 
latent functions of programs, as well as in identifying the real and 


Implications of Evaluation: A Radical Critique 


Ina basic sense, the bent toward the negative that is char- 
acteristic of social action evaluations is not something to bt 
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masked or shunted aside. To the extent that null results are real 
and not an artifact of primitive methodology, they betoken serious 
weaknesses in social programming. The spate of negative results 
across a whole gamut of programs betokens a series of important 
shortcomings. 

Basic social science. One component is the shortcomings in 
basic social science. The behavioral sciences do not give many 
answers to questions on the causes and processes of social ills. 
Nor do they have much to say about the processes of social change 
and the conditions necessary to bring desired changes about. 
Therefore, evaluation may well be revealing the error in the theo- 
ries and assumptions on which programs are based. 

Suchman has stated the issue beautifully: 


Ifa program is unsuccessful, it may be because the program failed to 
“operationalize” the theory, or because the theory itself was deficient. 
One may be highly successful in putting a program into operation but, if 
the theory is incorrect . . . the desired changes may not be forthcoming: 
t Le, “the operation was a success, but the patient died." Furthermore, 
in very few cases do action or service programs directly attack the ultimate 
objective. Rather they attempt to change the intermediate process which 
is “causally” related to the ultimate objective. Thus, there are two pos- 
sible sources of failure (1) the inability of the program to influence the 
“causal” variable, or (2) the invalidity of the theory linking the “causal”? 
variable to the desired objective [Suchman, 1969, p. 16]. 


| Obviously much remains to be known in order to plan social 
+ change efforts wisely. Programs based on intuitive wisdom and 
- €xtrapolations from past experience are not good enough. Impor- 
‘ant theoretical and research contributions are due. 

Program development. Even with basic knowledge at less than 
adequate levels, we do not put into practice all we know. Instead 
of Profound re-thinking of program services, there is quick adop- 
tion of some fashionable prescription which, whatever its other 
‘tues, is likely to attract funding. Instead of innovative ap- 
Proaches to programming, there is tinkering with the mixture as 
clore to give it a shiny new surface but leave the essential in- 
Stedients unchanged. it 
cry few programs are born without roots in the existing 
"der of things. There are ties and obligations to old agency phi- 
of phies and ways of work and to the assumptions and methods 

traditional professions. The people engaged in program devel- 
E activities are not likely to come from, or particularly 
sie, the Social science frontier. Nor, on their side, are social 
ets doing much applied research on the development of 
2 fo Srams. Little is done to apply existing theory and knowledge 
| Program development, to study means for securing acceptance 
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of new programs, or to analyze alternative methods for their im- 
plementation within bureaucratic structures. On no side does 
there seem to be encouragement for radical departures from the 
past. 

Management. The administration and management of new 
programs, particularly the large-scale programs of recent years, 
have been woefully deficient. In part this has been because of the 
effort to bring members of new groups (blacks and other minori- 
ties) into management when previous experience had been denied x 
them. But much of the problem has no such justification. In fact, 
a good share of the fault lies in Washington with its shifting rules, 
perpetual crises and demands, incredibly complicated procedures 
for funding and re-funding, and political pressures. 

Program structure. Certainly a major reason for null evaluation 
results on social action programs lies in the structure of programs. 
Fragmentary projects are created to deal with broad-spectrum 
problems. We know about multiple causality. We realize that a 
single-stimulus program is hardly likely to make a dent in deep- 
rooted ills. But the political realities are such that we take what 
programs can get through Congress (or other sources) when we 
can get them. Each then becomes elaborated in its own structure. 
Even when successive programs are legislated that are broader 
in scope and resources, as in the case of programs to deal with 
poverty, the early structures survive. Each continues doing its 
own thing with sparse recognition of their interrelatedness. The 
fragmentation of program Structures and authority leads to dis- 
jointed (and ineffective) services. Competing and conflicting 

ureaucracies, jockeying for power and prestige, are not apt to 
make big inroads in the problem. 

j Today's programs are the result of a series of uncoordinated 
decisions, disjointed, poorly matched, often working at cross- 
purposes. They are run by different levels and organs of govern- 
ment—city, county, independent school System, state, special 
district. They are funded by, and responsive to, different federal 
agencies with differing purposes and ideologies. Rarely are they 
responsive directly to the local governmental unit or to the people 
whom they serve. 

WEE x federal programs and federal funds in the social 
een an attempt to meet needs that local govern- 


ment has largely ignored for generations. But the organizationa 
structures that accom 
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or categorical funding has been able to coax, bribe, or order this 
kind of control. The political scientists’ prescription—metropoli- 
tanization of area services and decentralization of local services 
to a level responsive to the people—sounds even more important 
today than it did a generation ago, if no more politically feasible. 
Local control of government services, which theoretically can 
bring about coordination on the neighborhood level, has a host of 
hurdles to surmount before it even gets to tackle the job. 

l Time for risk-taking. It is time that we recognized the failure 
of our moderate, piecemeal, cheap solutions to basic social prob- 


lems. They have been tried, and evaluation research has found 
them wanting. Bold experiments are called for. It is a fraud to 
perpetuate variations on outmoded solutions to problems that are 
rooted in our system of social stratification. If more and more 
services to the poor do not enable people to move out of poverty, 
perhaps we have to look to ways oh redistributing income so that 
the poor are no longer poor. Similarly, we may have to question 
| Such hardy assumptions as compulsory education to age sixteen, 
imprisonment of lawbreakers, the private practice of medicine. 
Evaluation research may even be able to help chart the new 
ànd risky courses if Congress will appropriate funds for small- 
scale, truly experimental, pilot programs. The programs would 
designed for research, not service, and would be under re- 
search control to ensure minimal interference with experimental 
conditions. Although years of melancholy experience with **dem- 
)nstration" programs should caution against great optimism, 
lt may be possible to develop program-and-evaluation pilots that 
àre neither co-opted, politically pressured, nor ignored. 


Summary 


„In the deepest sense, there is nothing null about recent eval- 
vation research. The newly-visible large-scale evaluations are 
, Progressively disclosing the bankruptcy of piecemeal approaches 
to social programming. Unless society’s limited domestic re- 
purces are invested more wisely, significant changes are not likely 
| ae This is as important a conclusion as evaluation can 
Vide. 
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, In the period from the end of World War II to the middle 
sixties social psychological research on anti-white attitudes 
among blacks has attempted to find a general psychological mech- 
anism to account for black hostility to whites. Although at present 
it would seem that most blacks have eminently rational reasons 
or resenting their treatment by the white majority, it was pos- 
sible for some time to believe that anti-white attitudes were held 
y an unrepresentative minority of blacks. Attitude surveys con- 
Ucted at widely different times in the post-war period found that 
€w blacks were willing to express anti-white attitudes to inter- 
Viewers, even when the interviewers themselves were black. In ad- 
2 the same studies found that the best educated, best inform- 
iind most militant blacks were the least anti-white. These 
Athen were interpreted in a theoretical tradition based on the 
n oritarian personality studies (Adorno et al, 1950). Since 

Ost blacks were at least overtly pro-white it seemed reasonable 
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toinquire what special personality characteristics led to anti-white 
feelings among the rest. Authoritarianism, self-hatred, lack of 
education, and Southern socialization were all suggested as pos- 
sible sources of anti-white sentiment. While the findings from such 
studies are discussed as if they were general characteristics of 
minority group personality, it is clear that the generality of such 
assertions is limited by the particular historical and social situ- 
ation in which the original studies were conducted. 

The social context of black attitudes has clearly changed 
since the late forties and fifties when much of the research on 
minority group attitudes was originally carried out. During this 
period the most active and militant black spokesmen stressed co- 
operation with white allies, increased contact with whites and the 
integration of previously all white institutions. Since the Watts 
riot in the summer of 1965, militant black leaders have increas- 
ingly emphasized racial pride and distrust of white institutions 
and intentions. Thus it would be reasonable to ask whether the 
correlates of anti-white attitudes among blacks have changed 
along with the nature of inter-group conflict. It is the general 
hypothesis of this study that the correlates of anti-white attitudes 
have changed and that they have changed in response to the exi- 
gencies of political conflict. The results of studies carried out in 
a period of integration cannot therefore be extrapolated to a 
period of direct and often violent conflict. 

While the generality of findings from the 1945-1965 period 
may be limited, there is remarkable agreement on the patterns of 
correlations among attitude measures reported by a number of 
different researchers. Grossack (1957), Steckler (1957), Noel 
(1964), and Marx (1967) agree on the following statements about 
black attitudes: 


(1) Authoritarianism as measured by it " storia’ Fiseale 
(Adorno et al., 1950) is poutine! items derived from the California F s 


anti-white feeling. 


Personality Explanations of Anti-White Attitudes 


. . These empirical relationships have typically been explained 
in terms of underlying Personality dynamics. The fundamental 
assumption of such arguments is that attitudes reflect personality 
characteristics which, in turn, are a product of early socialization y 
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experiences. Even if one accepts this general causal scheme there 
are a number of difficulties in accounting for the observed rela- 
tionships. The relationship between black self-hatred and anti- 
white feeling is usually explained by postulating a psychological 
mechanism associating low self-acceptance with distrust of other 
people (see the discussions of Pettigrew, 1964, pp. 35-36, and 
Marx, 1967, p. 196). This explanation has also been suggested in 
à number of studies of anti-Semitism among Jews (Himmelhoch, 
, 1950; Adelson, 1953; Radke-Yarrow & Lande, 1953; Sarnoff, 
1951). In all these studies rejection of the in-group (Jews in this 
case) was positively associated with rejection of various out- 
groups. The low self-acceptance argument does not, however, 
provide a parallel explanation for rejection of out-groups among 
members of majority groups. In this case, extreme positive atti- 
tudes toward the in-group, such as super-patriotism, are asso- 
ciated with rejection of minority out-groups. It is not clear why 
the psychological mechanism linking Lineas 1 01% and accep- 
lance of other should cause in-group pride to be associated with 
high prejudice in majority group members and low prejudice in 


Minority group members. 

The association between high levels of authoritarianism and 
anti-black feeling is usually explained by noting the author- 
larian's concern with power and dominance and the relatively 
powerless position of most minorities. Black authoritarians would 

€ more likely to accept the negative stereotypes of bigoted mem- 
ers of white society since they will tend to adjust their views to 
Conform with those of people in positions of authority, and most 
uch positions will be occupied by whites. This explanation is 
inconsistent with the fact that authoritarianism is correlated with 
anti-white attitudes among blacks. If authoritarian blacks per- 
‘tive whites as a dominant group, why do they not show the ap- 
Propriate respect for those in power? In order to explain the black 
‘uthoritarians’ anti-white attitudes it is necessary to invoke the 


general distrust of other people which is said to be characteristic 
“White authoritarians. fot? : 

t Research on the demographic correlates of anti-white atti- 
in àmong blacks, like that on the psychological correlates, 
19473 à surprising amount of agreement over the period from 
45 to 1965. Two major studies of black attitudes conducted 15 
e apart report surprisingly similar results. A research group 
oder the general direction of Robin Williams at Cornell con- 
one’ Surveys in four cities (Elmira, New York; Steubenville, 
and Bakersfield, California; and Savannah, Georgia) in 1948 
Joh 149 (summarized in a series of publications: Noel, 1964; 
nson, 1957; Williams, 1964). The Cornell group found that 
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anti-white attitudes were more frequent among the old, among 
women, among the married, among the poorly educated, and 
among Southern-born migrants living in the North. Marx (1967), 
in a survey of black attitudes in metropolitan areas conducted in 
1964, reports that anti-white attitudes are more common among 
women, among those not oriented toward *'intellectual values,” 
and among Southern migrants living in Northern cities. Marx, 
however, found that anti-white attitudes were more common 
among the young rather than the old, the reverse of the Cornell - 
group’s finding. While a number of ad hoc explanations of these 
relationships are provided by Williams (1964) and Marx (1967), 
the most convincing overall interpretation is provided by Johnson 
(1957) in his discussion of the Cornell survey results for Elmira, 
New York. He distinguished between an old black creed based on 
avoidance, apathy, self-hatred, and hostility toward whites and a 
new black creed stressing militance, integration, and lack of 
prejudice toward whites. Studies conducted in a period of social 
change would show a mixture of both Strategies with the more 
Conservative, tradition-oriented groups within the black com- 
munity supporting the old creed of withdrawal and distrust. Thus 
the older blacks, women, the married, and the Southern-born 
should be less likely to adopt the new strategy of militance, inte- 
gration, and pro-white attitudes and would still subscribe to the 
old pattern of avoidance and distrust of whites. 

Johnson’s line of reasoning can easily be extended to account 
lor the attitudinal as well as the demographic correlates of anti- 
white attitudes. Since the new black creed of militance requires - 
collective action to achieve integration, it would be difficult for a 
militant black to support anti-white attitudes. Similarly, if pro- 
black attitudes are understood as a measure of commitment to 
blacks as a group, and if those individuals most committed to 
group concerns are the most militant, then the more pro-black 
individuals should also be the most pro-white in the social con- 
ues of a movement toward integration. Finally, authoritarianism, 

y definition, Tepresents support for traditional values and sub- 
mission to authority. Thus authoritarian attitudes would be in- 
Kb do: with movements aimed at change, especially change in 
eli he pox qe teri reos Simia 
withithe comm y us ities of blacks would be inconsisten 

y view of many whites in positions of authority- 
Anyone subscribing to authoritarian ideology then would appear 
as anti-white only relative to the more militant pro-black indi- 
viduals who are concerned with integration. This argument does 
not depend on assumptions about the nature of underlying per- 
sonality structure or about practices of child rearing. It is, O 
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course, dependent on the nature of the political struggle between 
blacks and whites. 


Strategic Functions of Anti-White Attitudes 


The dominant issues at the time Johnson’s research was 
conducted—the late forties—involved a shift from a strategy of 
distrust and withdrawal to one of trust and integration. In the 


. late sixties it would seem that a third stategy involving direct 


confrontation with the white authority structure had become in- 
creasingly important. A similar set of three strategies has been 
described by both Pettigrew (1964) and Simpson and Yinger 
(1962) in discussions of the general pattern of minority response 
to discrimination by majority groups. Pettigrew describes three 
responses of minorities to majorities: moving away, moving to- 
ward, and moving against. “Moving away” in Pettigrew’s termi- 
nology means either passive withdrawal or active separatism, 
and resembles closely Johnson’s old black creed of withdrawal. 


' "Moving toward” includes efforts to achieve integration or to 


4 


adopt white manners and attitudes, and corresponds closely to 


Johnson's new black creed. “Moving against” takes the form of 


lirect confrontation with whites and may lead to the overt ag- 
gression of a riot. This strategy would seem to describe the pattern 
of racial confrontation of the late sixties. The importance of this 
lypology of strategies for the present analysis is that each strategy 
includes a corresponding ideology with regard to whites. Moving 
away would be associated with distrust and fear of whites; moving 
toward, with trust and affiliation; moving against, with open 
hostility. In each case attitudes toward whites are part of a broader 
Political ideology which suggests practical strategy. for dealing 
with the white majority. As the usefulness of a political strategy 
Mcreases, the attitudes associated with it will become more wide- 
SPread. This does not necessarily imply that every black calcu- 
ates his own best interest and decides to adopt the appropriate 
"ws about whites, although this may be the case for some polit- 
ical leaders. It only suggests that once a new political strategy has 
Proved successful for any substantial number of blacks, there will 
fa Strong tendency for those who have adopted the successful 
"Irategy to resolve the dissonance between their behavior and 
“ir attitudes by changing the attitudes. 

of the usefulness of a particular strategy depends on a number 
Political factors, such as the political resources of the minority, 
E willingness of the majority group to use force, or the avail- 
Ability of allies within the majority group. In a situation of rigid 


paste Segregation such as that which existed in the United States 
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before World War II, direct attempts at integration or expres- 
sions of hostility toward whites would be useless if not dangerous 
to blacks as a group. Violations of the caste line or demands for | 
increased access to jobs or public facilities were met by severe 
sanctions including the Southern lynching and the Northern ur- 
ban pogrom or “race riot." In a segregated system in which in- 
fractions of caste barriers are met with force, the safest strategy 
is one of disengagement and withdrawal. This passive adjustment 
would be expected among most blacks during the early part of this x 
century in both the North and the South. 

In a slightly more open system in which some white institu- 
tions are open to small numbers of well-educated middle-class 
blacks, attitudes of withdrawal and distrust would no longer be 
useful for advancing black interests. Anti-white attitudes would 
be inconvenient since the admission of talented blacks to pre- 
dominantly white institutions depends on the sympathy of white 
liberals. Thus moving toward is the most practical strategy, at 
least for the politically active middle class, and it is the one which | 
the most ambitious and militant blacks would be expected to 
adopt. Militant action to increase integration became a useful 
strategy with the opening of previously all white institutions to 
limited numbers of blacks in the period beginning with the end of 
World War II. In the late sixties it became possible for small num- 
bers of blacks to move into white institutions and to use public 
facilities. In fact these rights were frequently guaranteed by law. 
The success of the predominantly middle-class movement for 
integration probably exerted considerable influence on attitudes 
in the black community in the period when most of the studies 
reviewed above were conducted. 

In the late sixties, however, blacks in urban ghettos in the 
North became increasingly important as political actors and the 
strategies which had dominated the movement at the time of 
middle-class leadership were no longer adequate. Jobs for well- 
saueatcd blacks are of little utility if ghetto schools are incapable 
o providing a reasonable education. Access to public facilities is / 
fs ed meaningless if the facilities themselves are starved for 
es M paraat of civil liberties for blacks are of little impor- 
hee if the police force supposedly defending these liberties be 

aves like an occupying army. Since schools public facilities, 4D 
police were all controlled by white-dominated city governments, 
political action increasingly took the form of demands for black 
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ower. The mobilization of large numbers of blacks in urban 
ghettoes provided the opportunity for the development of a more 
militant, nationalistic, anti-white leadership. 

In summary then, in a period of strict caste segregation, most 
blacks adopted a strategy of moving away; in a period of limited 
integration for middle class blacks, political ideology was domi- 
nated by the drive for increased integration; and in a period of 
urban ghetto mobilization, moving against became an increasing- 
ly important strategy among black leaders. This analysis of 
changing strategies permits predictions to be made about the 
attitudinal and demographic correlates of anti-white attitudes in 
the late sixties. If we assume that moving against is a new and 
increasingly important strategy in ghetto areas, then the sub- 
groups most receptive to change would be the most likely to adopt 
the new strategy and its corresponding anti-white attitudes. John- 
son argued that young, single, Northern-born males should be 
the least traditional groups and consequently should have been 
more receptive in 1948 to the developing strategy of militant ac- 
tion for integration. In the context of the late sixties, the groups 
Most receptive to change would adopt the new strategy of moving 
against. While conservatism in 1948 meant distrust of whites, it 
now implies relatively less hostility toward whites than does the 
More radical position. Thus the old, the female, the married, and 
the Southern born should now be less anti-white than the young, 
the male, the unmarried, and the Northern born. MS 

Similar predictions can be made concerning the attitudinal 
Correlates of anti-white attitudes. If pro-black attitudes are con- 
sidered as indicating a commitment to group political action, and 
if this action increasingly tends toward moving against, then anti- 
white attitudes would be associated with pro- rather than anti- 

ack attitudes and with high rather than low levels of militance. 
As long as whites remain in a position of dominance, author- 
itarian attitudes will be associated with the whites’ negative as- 
sessment of blacks. Hence authoritarianism should continue to be 
associated with anti-white attitudes. The changing relationship 
9 anti-white and pro-black attitudes would suggest, however, 
that high authoritarianism would be negatively associated with 
anti-white feeling. Since favorable attitudes toward blacks are 
associated with negative attitudes toward whites, it should follow 
that authoritarians, who are less favorable toward blacks, would 
* less anti-white. The shift from moving toward to moving 
ena then leads to a shift in the social and psychological cor- 
Se of out-group rejection to a pattern similar to that ob- 

ved in majority groups. Group pride and solidarity are posi- 


tively associated with militant attitudes toward out-groups. 
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If these deductions about the relationship of anti-white atti- 
tudes to strategies of inter-group conflict are correct, and if fur- 
thermore it may be assumed that the strategy is changing from 
moving toward to moving against, then the following predictions 
can be made: 

(1) Young black males who are most receptive to new strategies should have 
higher absolute levels of anti-white attitudes in the late sixties than during 
the period of activity in support of integration. 

(2) Tradition-oriented elements in the black community should now be less 
anti-white; the old, the female, and the Southern born should be less prej- 
udiced than the young, the male, and the Northern born. 

(3) Authoritarianism should continue to be negatively associated with racial 
pride, but should now also be negatively associated with anti-white feeling. 

(4) Racial pride should be positively associated with anti-white feeling. 


(5) Militance should be positively associated with in-group pride and anti- 
white feeling. 


Survey Design and Analysis 


, In order to test these predictions a number of questions on 
attitudes toward blacks and whites were included in a survey con- 
cerned with patterns of participation in the July, 1967 riot in 
Newark, New Jersey. Interviews were conducted with a probabil- 
ity sample of 236 black males between the ages of 15 and 35 who 
lived in the Newark riot area. The interviews were conducted by 
black interviewers in January and February of 1968. In order to 
Insure comparability with earlier research, a number of questions 
used by the Cornell research group in 1949 were repeated in the 


Cornel research were used in Newark. The first of these presented 
the respondent with the statement, “Sometimes I hate white peo- 


Increased Anti-White Attitudes of Young Males 
The first prediction above calls for a higher level of anti- 
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white attitudes in 1968 than in 1949 among young males. Since 
the 1949 sample consisted of males and females 16 years of age 
and older and included a Southern city (Savannah), it is not di- 
rectly comparable with the Newark data. It will be recalled, how- 
ever, that in the Cornell study the youngest blacks were the least 
prejudiced, females were more prejudiced than males, and South- 
erners were more prejudiced than Northerners. Thus the level of 
anti-white attitudes for young Northern-born males in the 1949 
ample must be lower than the value reported for the sample as a 
whole. 


TABLE 1 
HATRED OF WHITES AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 


(percentages) 
o 2 U percmugen d RR 
Newark Sample Cornell Sample 


1968 1949 
LÁ ———— MEE 


Sometimes I Hate White People* 


Agree 61 28 
Disagree 39 72 à 
Total N (234) (665) 
Social Distance* 
3 (high) 18 17 
2 17 18 
1 32 24 
0 (low) 33 41 
Total N (235) (805) 
Ba __ Total. ssi Lodi AC 00 00 0 03 


X = 64.90, p < .001. 
, 2003 not include Steubenville, Ohio. 
X 77.19, p < .10. 


As the data in Table 1 indicate, only 28 percent of the re- 
‘Pondents in the Cornell sample as a whole agreed that “Some- 
limes I hate white people.” Williams said of this low level of 
sBreement, “This may appear to be one of the more remarkable 
dings of this study, the more so because the item said ‘some- 
;mes’ and the responses were given without exception to Negro 
Interviewers [1964, p. 281].” In the Newark sample the level of 
jnti-white feeling is more than twice as high. In fact there has 
inna shift from a small minority saying in 1949 that they some- 
pics hate white people to a numerical majority in 1968. 
sho Social distance feelings on the other hand do not seem to 
E à similar dramatic increase. As the data in Table 1 indicate, 
White has been only a small increase in the proportion of anti- 
Ronis Tesponses. Such a difference given the crude nature of the 
Ty Parison is clearly insufficient to reject the null hypothesis. 

"5 there seems to be a sizeable increase in direct expression of 
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. hostility toward whites without a similar increase in social dis- 
tance feelings. This difference may in part reflect the differing 
nature of the two attitude indices. Social distance reflects out- 
right hostility, but it is also a measure of fear and distrust, 
Williams reports no significant relationship between these two 
measures of prejudice in his total four-city sample. The sub- 
stantial difference on the hatred of whites measure, however, 
lends some support to the initial prediction. 


Conservative Blacks are Less Anti-White k 
The second set of predictions concerned change in the de- 


mographic characteristics of anti-white individuals. Specifically, 
the more conservative elements in the black community—the old, 


the female, and the Southern born—should now be less rather 


TABLE 2 
HATRED OF WHITES AND SOCIAL DISTANCE BY AGE IN NEWARK 


(percentages) 4 
M mu | peemuge O NE 


Age 


15-25 26-35 
naan icr. 26-35 —— S 


Sometimes I Hate White People? 
67 


Agree 55 

Disagree 33 45 

Total N. (138) (92) 
i Social Distance’ 

High 39 22 

Low 61 88 


Total N (137) (92) 
DEM uL CO) $e 
X = 4.76, p < .05. 


'x* = 826, p < .005, 


aan more anti-white than the young, the male, and the Northern 
Porp; Age Is a particularly important variable since it can be un- 
RAS as an index of generational change. If a study is con 
puc. at a single point in time, it is impossible to distinguish. 
etween generational change and maturation effects. There is no 
n ae to assume that people grow more ethnocentric as they grow 
^ Sn out Ria if f were the case, the effect should be repeated 
studies conducted at other times. Thus i are more 
anti-white than the old in 196 ee fe yoong 
as an index of the direction of attitude change within the black 
community. The reader may 
Marx ( 1967) report opposite findings on the relationship betwee? 
age and anti-white attitudes. In the 1949 Cornell study, the 
young were less anti-white; in the 1964 Marx survey, the young 
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were more anti-white. If these differences are real, it suggests that 
some change in black attitudes had begun to take place as early 
as 1964. The data presented in Table 2 replicate Marx’s finding. 
The young are distinctly more anti-white than the old on both 
hatred of whites and social distance measures. 

Unfortunately the Newark sample consisted entirely of males, 
soit is not possible to test directly change in the relationship be- 
tween sex and anti-white attitudes. Data are available, however, 
from a survey conducted by Meyer and Caplan in Detroit just 
after the July riot (Meyer, 1967). Their sample consisted of 437 
black Detroit residents 15 years of age or older. As was the case in 
Newark, the sample was drawn from the riot area and all inter- 
viewers were black. No direct questions on anti-white attitudes 
were included in their questionnaire, but there was one indirect 


TABLE 3 
HATRED OF WHITES AND SOCIAL DISTANCE BY REGION OF SOCIALIZATION 


(percentages) 
sa c c HS (oo) ee 
Region 
North South 
R0 — usce HMM NEU MM 


Sometimes I Hate White People" 


Agree 69 51 

Disagree 31 49 

Total N (141) : (89) 

Social Distance 

High 38 29 

Low 62 71 

Total N (143) (87) 

~nn TT TTT 

X = 7.68, p <.01. 
x= 2.30, p < .25. 


question, Respondents were asked to indicate whether the follow- 
'ng statement was true or false: “Civil rights groups with both 
White ang Negro members would be better off without the whites. 
orta males, 27 per cent considered the statement to be true; of 
i females, 21 per cent gave that response. Thus there was a 
small (non-significant) tendency for men to be more anti-white in 
“ir responses than women, the reverse of earlier findings. — — 
Mur de final measure of tradition orientation is the region in 
ich the respondent grew up. Both Marx and the Cornell group 
ound that those who were born in the South were considerably 
Tere anti-white than those born in the North. As the data in 
able 3 indicate, just the opposite is the case for the Newark sam- 
Pe. On both measures, those who reported that they grew up in 
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the North were more hostile to whites than those who said they 
had grown up in Southern or border states. 

Thus the changing pattern of demographic correlates of anti- 
white attitudes tends to support the predictions based on the 
changing context of black-white relations. Those sub-groups in 
the black community which might be expected to be slowest to 
accept a new mechanism for dealing with whites are the least 
anti-white. The prediction was strongly confirmed for age and 
region of socialization and less strongly supported for sex. & 


Authoritarianism, Racial Pride, and Anti- White Feelings 


The predicted changes in the social psychological correlates 
of anti-white attitudes were similarly tested by including survey 
questions dealing with authoritarianism and attitudes toward 
blacks. Respondents were asked to respond either “agree” or 
"disagree" to four items from the California F scale and to five 
items from McClosky's study of anomie (McClosky & Schan, 
1965). The following items were utilized for authoritarianism: a)y 
Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and con- 
flict; (2) A few strong leaders could make this country better than 
all the laws and talk; (3) What young people need most of all is 
strict discipline by their parents; and (4) Sex criminals deserve 
more than prison; they should be publicly whipped or worse. For 
anomie the items were: (1) Everything changes so quickly these 
days that I often have trouble deciding which are the right rules 
to follow; (2) With everything in such a state of disorder, it’s hard | 
or a person to know where he stands from day to day; (3) The* 
trouble with the world today is that most people really don’t be- 
lieve in anything; (4) People were better off in the old days when 
everyone knew just how he was expected to act; and (5) What 1s 


puc ea world today is the old kind of friendship that lasted 


is independently 
measure is similar 


centrism. The anomie items were included as a check on the €x- 


toward the in-group and out-group. If anomie behaves the same | 
way as does authoritarianism in black samples, it should be ee 

ely a t ide and positively associated wit?” 
anti-white feeling. For these predictions to hold fere should also ! 
be a high correlation between the two measures, an effect which 
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has been demonstrated by Srole and by Roberts and Rokeach. 
The item responses on the authoritarianism and anomie scales 
were summed and the mean score used as an overall index, high 
scores indicating high authoritarianism and/or anomie. 

Black self-hatred was measured by an item taken from Noel’s 
(1964) study of anti-Negro feeling (““Negroes are always shouting 
about their rights but have nothing to offer”) and by two addi- 
tional indices constructed for this study. The first of these asked 
, the respondent to indicate whether he would prefer to live in a 
neighborhood that was all Negro, mostly Negro, 50/50 Negro and 
white, or mostly white. Responses to this item were organized on 
a four point scale with a high score indicating choice of an all 
Negro neighborhood. Near the beginning of the interview respon- 
dents were asked what racial term they preferred to use in de- 
scribing themselves; the choices were “black,” “Negro,” “‘col- 
ored,” and “no preference.” The term “black” was considered 
the most positive of the racially descriptive terms (as in “black is 
beautiful”) and a preference for this term was considered an index 
of positive identification with the in-group. 


Ps 


TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PERSONALITY AND ATTITUDE INDICES 
Xi Authoritarianism E -.32 -.23 .26 —.09 —.08 
> Anomie LN -30 -20 43  -44 or 
s Prefer Black Neighborhood aaa ets 45 -.19 44 v 
X, “Black” Identity RE soy Cete RU Lt 31 18 
X; Self-Hatred tele ee UNS Xs pe -03  -—.02 


Xs Social Distance 


Xe Hamed of Whites | js sapere eee 


The interrelationships among these indices and the two mea- 

_ ttes of anti-white attitude are presented in Table 4. Social dis- 
pce was measured by the number of situations the respondent 
ound distasteful, with a possible range from 0 to 3. For the 
atred of whites item, a high score indicated an agree (anti-white) 
SPonse. It is clear from Table 4 that the measures of authori- 
arianism and anomie used in the Newark survey are highly asso- 
cated (r = .41), as was the case in the Srole and in the Roberts 
ind Rokeach work with white samples. Similarly the relationship 
tween authoritarianism and rejection of the in-group (anti- 
"a feeling) was replicated in the Newark data: the higher the 
A thoritarianism score, the lower the preference for an all Negro 
“ighborhood (r = —.32) and the less likely the respondent is to 
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prefer being called black (r = —.23). Finally, the higher the 
authoritarianism score, the greater the tendency to express anti- 
Negro feeling as measured by Noel’s item (r = .26). 

A similar pattern can be observed for the anomie index. 
Those high on anomie are less likely to want to live in an all Negro 
neighborhood (r = —.30) and are less likely to want to be called 
black (r = —.20). There is a strong tendency (r = .43) for those 
high on anomie to disparage other Negroes. Thus the relationship 
between authoritarianism and anti-Negro prejudice among blacks | 
found in earlier research has been replicated in this study, and 
the results for the anomie measure are parallel, as would have 
been expected from research on white samples. 

The predictions made for the remaining relationships of in- 
terest, however, differ from those expected on the basis oth past re- 
search. Although the previous work on minority group attitudes 
indicated that self-hatred is associated with hatred of out-groups, 
the opposite is, in fact, true of the data in Table 4. Those who are 
most strongly identified with being black are the most likely to be 
anti-white. This pattern is, of course, what one would expect to 
find for a majority group, but it is unusual for a minority. Prefer- 
ence for a Negro neighborhood is strongly related (r — .44) to 
social distance feelings and to expressed hatred of whites (r = 
-22). Self-description as black is also associated with both social 
distance (r = .31) and hatred of whites (r = .18). There is no Sig- 
nificant relationship between hatred of Negroes and anti-white 
feeling (r = —.03 for social distance, —.02 for hatred of whites). — 

The data in Table 4 also indicate that while authoritarianism 
and anomie are not positively associated with hatred of whites or 
social distance feelings as was the case in past research, the asso- 
ciation is non-significant rather than positive. Despite the negative 
relationship between authoritarianism and in-group pride and the 
positive relationship between pride and hostility to whites, the 
predicted relationship between authoritarianism and anti-white 
attitudes does not appear in these data. ¢ 

. The other correlations however, tend to support the relation- 
ships between In-group solidarity and out-group rejection which 
would have been expected if moving against were the dominant 
reaction to white discrimination. The general psychological mech- 
anism associating acceptance of self and acceptance of others 
does not seem to be the correct explanation of the previously ob- 
served anti-black, anti-white relationship. Instead this relation- 
ship was apparently a result of a particular historical circumstance 


—the existence of a civil rights movement aimed at increased 
integration. 


=- 
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Militance, Black Pride, and Anti-White Feelings 

The final group of predictions concerned the relationship of 
militancy and anti-white and anti-black attitudes. When civil 
rights activity or support for civil rights actions was used as an 
index of militance, pro-black and pro-white attitudes predicted 
militance. In the current social context, moving against is the 
most widespread strategy; consequently anti-white attitudes 
should be associated with current forms of militance. Pro-black 
attitudes, since they can be seen as indicating concern for blacks 
asa group, should be associated with collective action whatever 
its particular social form. 


TABLE 5 
SELF-REPORTED RIOT PARTICIPATION AND ANTI-WHITE ATTITUDES 


(percentages) 


Participation Hate White People* Social Distance" 
Pattern Agree Disagree High Low 
^ Rioter 55 32 56 39 
Non-Rioter 45 68 44 61 
Total N (142) (72) (81) (155) 


X = 12.33, p < 001. 
X - 7.16, p < 01. 


TABLE 6 
NEIGHBORHOOD PREFERENCE, BLACK IDENTITY, AND RIOT PARTICIPATION 
Participation Neighborhood Preference* Self Description 
Pattern AlN MostN 50/50 MostW Black Other 
Rioter 65 40 38 33 57 38 
Non-Rioter 35 60 62 67 43 62 
N (1 (6) (97) (3) (97) — 3» 


X = 10.75, p < .025. 


X = 8.59, p < .005. 


The index of militancy used in this study was self-reported 


Not participation, an extreme form of moving against but one in 
ks have become involved. In 


» ich large numbers of urban blac e 
€ Newark survey, participation in the July 1967 riot was deter- 
"ined by asking two questions at different points in the interview. 
„€ first of these simply asked if the respondent had been active 
«the riot and listed the following alternatives: "very active, 
ie what active,” “slightly active." The respondent had ac- 
Y to deny riot participation since this alternative was not 
Provided. The second question, later in the interview, consisted 
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of a list of specific riot-related activities. The respondent was 
asked to indicate whether he had engaged in any of the listed ac- 
tivities, and was classified as a rioter if he either admitted some 
degree of activity or said that he had engaged in one of the specific | 
forms of riot activity, or both. The specific activities which led to 
classification as a rioter were yelling at police and soldiers, pick- 
ing up goods and taking them home, breaking windows, entering 
stores, making fire bombs, throwing fire bombs. Almost all the 
respondents who admitted some specific form of riot activity ins; 
dicated they were involved in looting (picking up goods, breaking 
windows, entering stores), while relatively few were involved in 
arson. 

The data for testing the predicted relationship between this 
index of militancy and attitudes toward blacks and whites are 
presented in Tables 5 and 6. Table 5 indicates that self-reported 
riot participants are considerably more hostile to whites on both 
measures of anti-white attitudes. Table 6 demonstrates the less 
obvious relationship between in-group pride and riot participa’ 
tion: the greater the preference for a Negro neighborhood and the 
greater the preference for being called black, the greater the riot 
participation. Consequently, the predicted relationship between 
militance and both anti-white and pro-black feeling is strongly 
supported by the survey data. The changing pattern of militant 
behavior has produced a corresponding change in attitudes to- 
ward whites. The association between in-group pride and 
militance—which is based on the idea that those more committed 
to Negroes as a group would be more likely to participate in col 
lective action in support of group demands—remains unchanged 


whether the militance involves civil rights activity or riot pal 
ticipation. 


Conclusions 


, Both the demographic and Psychological determinants of 
anti-white attitudes have changed markedly as the social context!) 
of group conflict has changed. In a period of transition betwee? 
an older black creed of distrust and avoidance and a newer cree 
of militance and integration, the more conservative elements 
the black community were more likely to be distrustful and un 
favorable toward whites. At present the transition is between the 
older idea of integration and moving toward, and the newer 
ideology of hostility and moving against. The same conservative 
elements are now less anti-white, again finding themselves behin 
in the pace of social change. The relationship between in-group 
and out-group pride, frequently described as a general psycholog- + 
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ical mechanism, is actually tied to the nature of the conflict situ- 
ation. Those high on racial pride are more likely to adopt attitudes 
which are useful for satisfying group goals at a particular his- 
torical period. In the fifties this meant being pro-integration and 
pro-white; in the late sixties it has come to mean strong anti- 
white feelings and violence directed against white property and 
institutions. Because of the relatively constant power differential 
between the races, authoritarian attitudes are associated with 
anti-black attitudes regardless of the nature of the ongoing social 
conflict. The association between authoritarianism and anti-white 
feeling, on the other hand, seems to be closely tied to this conflict. 

These findings have three direct implications. First, psycho- 
logical mechanisms such as scapegoating or low self-esteem fre- 
quently used to explain attitudes concerning ethnicity are un- 
likely to be useful in understanding anti-white attitudes among 
blacks. In fact any explanation, including authoritarianism, 
which postulates relatively enduring personality mechanisms 
would be unable to account for three different correlational 
patterns found during a twenty-five year period. If it can be dem- 
onstrated that ethnic attitudes change rapidly in response to po- 
litical change, it would be contradictory to explain these same 
attitudes by postulating particular child-rearing practices or elab- 
orate psychoanalytic processes when the explanation must be 
revised every five or ten years. (OIN 

Secondly, attempts to describe feelings about whites in the 
lack community as a whole will yield ambiguous results. A na- 
tional sample of black Americans at present would include large 
numbers of older blacks living in the rural South who still be- 
leve in moving away and hence distrust and fear whites, a sub- 
stantial middle-class group both North and South who still 
Support integration as a goal and hence are relatively pro-white, 
and an increasingly large group of urban blacks who are hostile 
t0 whites. Viewing blacks in the United States as a homogeneous 
soup has probably always been an over-simplification, but seems 
e ularly unfruitful with regard to attitudes about whites at 
resent, 

Finally, since 1968 when the survey reported here was con- 
ducted, the Black Panther party has achieved national DIOIDES 
rence. Whatever its actual base of support, it is clear that the 
i tty strategy of coalition with poor or radical whites suggests 

at the findings reported here may rapidly become obsolete even 
as young, urban blacks in the North on whom the DUET 
that "Sed. The specific findings would change, bur the AER 
a „attitudes follow the pattern of political conflict wou e 
Virmed, 
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of Different Races for Actors in Interracial 
Theatre Productions’ 
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, The three-part study summarized here was part of a longer 
“tries of investigations of high school student responses to an ex- 
Periment in interracial theatre (Hoetker et al., 1970) conducted in 
‘onnection with the Educational Laboratory Theatre Project in 
i 5 Angeles. This project, jointly funded by the Office of Educa- 
ih and the National Endowment for the Arts, was a three-year 

ndertaking that brought professional performances of classic 
Plays to thousands of high school pupils who otherwise would not 
we had the experience of seeing live theatre. The project op- 
a in three sites—Rhode Island, New Orleans, and Los An- 
eles. The plays given in the Los Angeles project were performed 
Ythe Inner City Repertory Company (ICRC), an adjunct of the 
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Inner City Cultural Center, and a company unique in its devotion 
to interraciality. Rather than doing plays that were oriented to- 
ward social problems or in any way "revolutionary," the ICRC 
did quite conventional “literary” plays that were cast in a manner 
that struck many as revolutionary. In casting roles, the ICRC 
quite simply “behaved as if there were no such thing as race." 

A few white educators involved in the project objected to 
“subjecting” students to interracial theatre on the grounds that 
this would inflame racial prejudices and turn the students away; 
from theatre itself, but most expected that the interracial theatre 
experience might accustom white students to interracial coopera- 
tion and give them an appreciation of the talents of non-white 
performers, thereby generally broadening and liberalizing the 
racial attitudes of these students. The theatre people and some 
“minority” educators were even more concerned that the example 
of minority actors making it successfully in an integrated situation 
could, through a process of identification, increase the minority 
student's racial pride, improve his self-concept, and better his, 
estimation of his own chances to rise in the world. i 

In the studies reported here the preferences of students for 
actors of different ethnic groups were examined. The ways that 
students assigned various dramatic and social roles to actors and 
actresses of different ethnic groups were analyzed to see if they 
differed as a function of the students’ race, sex, socioeconomic 
status, or amount of prior exposure to interracial theatre. 


Related Studies E 


Research on interracial behavior and person perception has 
found increasing evidence that among many segments of the black 
population the "identification with the aggressor” phenomenon, 
commonly found in research in the 1940s and 50s (e.g., Clark & 
Clark, 1947; Goodman, 1952; Steckler, 1957), is no longer extant. 
This appears to be especially true among adolescent and young- 
adult blacks where black identity, pride, and self-assertiveness 
have become more and more visible (e.g., Kirkhart, 1963; Derby- 
shire & Brody, 1964; McPartland, 1968). j 

, At the same time there appears to have been a general broad- 
ening of racial attitudes among whites—again, especially among 
younger whites (Secord & Backman, 1964; Bettelheim & Jano- 
witz, 1964). Bogardus (1958) has found whites showing a lessen- 
ing in social distance, and the replicated Princeton studies (Kar- 
lins, Coffman, & Walters, 1969) indicate improvements in the 
perception of ethnic groups by whites. 

, . Experimental efforts to reduce social distance and increase 
interracial acceptance have generally focused on white attitudes 
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toward blacks (McDowell, 1967). These attempts to reduce racial 
antagonisms have commonly exposed subjects to some form of 
interracial stimulus, either directly in interracial social situations 
or indirectly through the use of films or books or other media. 
Intimate personal interaction under favorable circumstances has 
| been found significantly to reduce social distance between whites 
| and blacks (Mann, 1958; Yarrow, Campbell, & Yarrow, 1958). 
But experiments involving exposure to media have been carried 
,, on predominantly among whites (e.g., Litcher & Johnson, 1969). 
Black reactions to multiethnic stimuli have been more talked 
about than empirically investigated. 


Subjects 


Students in twelfth-grade English classes from four Los An- 
geles high schools were the subjects in the studies reported in this 
| Paper. The four schools are representative in important ways of 
the range of public schools in the Los Angeles district, having been 
! selected from lists of schools having certain racial and socloeco- 
| nomic characteristics. For the purposes of reporting these studies, 
each of the schools is given a ficticious name. The first school, 
here called “Los Altos,” serves the children of very well-to-do 
suburban whites. The second, “Central,” has a large enrollment 
of Oriental and Mexican-American students, most of them from 
| mesat a middle socioeconomic level. The third school, "Lewis," 
às a virtually all-white student body from homes in which the 
ather is likely to be a skilled laborer and union member or a 
White collar worker in a non-executive position. The fourth school, 

angston Hughes,” has an entirely black student body, and 
| Many of the students? parents are unskilled laborers or receive 
Public assistance. Los Altos and Hughes High Schools figure in 
ill three of the studies. Central is included only in the first study; 
wis is represented in the second and third. 


Method 


whi Following in the tradition of studies of intergroup Te anions 
E ich have dealt with preferences for dolls, photographs, de- 
bed persons, and so on, students were asked to choose—for 
| faticular new dramatic and social roles—actors and actresses 
S the cast of a play that they had just seen performed. an 
astor Ents used in each of the studies consisted of an annotate 
ofa of characters from the play just seen and a set of descriptions 
thos aller number of new roles for which the students moe to 
Just ig Players from among those in the cast of the play they ha 

| een performed. 

i re was no way to control many aspects of the stimulus 
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events (the plays). From prior experience, we expected that there 
would be events which would interfere with our data-gathering 
plans to such an extent that large extraneous errors would be 
introduced. In particular, it was anticipated that, between per- 
formances, there might be changes within the casts of the plays, 
and, therefore, that some subjects might be exposed to a some- 
what different stimulus set than others. 

Therefore, a strategy was adopted of replicating the study 
three times across two plays, using different samples of students ' 
from the same schools, and each time varying the details of the 
task which the students were asked to execute. Within each of the 
studies, every effort was made to minimize error. The three studies 
should be considered as the three parts of a single investigation, 
with attention being given primarily to those significant effects 
which were consistent across the three studies. 


Study I 


The task given the students was that of casting a new play“ 
from among the actors and actresses in the cast of West Side Story 
—the play which the students had just seen. Each student was 
given a cast of characters from West Side Story, a description of 
each character's role, and the name of the actor or actress who 
had played the part. No mention was made of any actor's race. 


TABLE 1 
SUBJECT SAMPLE FOR STUDY I ^ 
Failed to 
Male Female indicate sex Total 
Los Altos 12 26 1 E 
Central 13 15 1 29 
Hughes 26 23 4 53 
enwei6nBehue29:«4r 5. 4 ooe n NN 
"Total 51 64 6 121 
SERS c 6 — EE 


The second part of the instrument included a plot summary of the | 
new play the students were to cast. The plot that was used was 4 
loose adaptation of Galsworthy’s Strife, and included five char- 
acters. The primary characters were John Anthony, a company 
president, and David Roberts, the leader in a strike that was clos- 
ing a factory owned by the company. The three minor characters 
were Roberts’ wife, another labor leader who replaces Roberts at 
the end of the play, and Anthony’s secretary. Major changes 17 
the female roles in West Side Story during the time of the study le 
to our dropping from the initial analysis the two roles in the new j 
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play for which females were eligible—Mrs. Roberts and the 
secretary. 

The total number of actors listed on the cast of characters of 
West Side Story was nine, equally divided between white, black, 
and “other minority” categories. The number of students from 
whom usable responses were obtained was 121, distributed as in 
Table 1. Eliminating the female roles meant that only three of the 
five choices made by each student would be analyzed. With 121 
students participating in this study, there were 363 choices made 
from the nine actors. The choices given by the students in each 
bel to actors of each ethnic group were distributed as presented 
in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
CHOICE PATTERN FOR STUDY I 
Los Altos Central Hughes 
Black actors 39% 36% 43% 
White actors 19% 12% 10% 
“Other minority” 
pag 42% 52% 47% 


actors 
eee 


As can be seen from this table, the distribution of each 
school’s choices by race was quite similar. All three schools re- 
tasted more ‘other minority” and black actors than white actors. 

Although chi-square analysis on the frequencies of the choices 
-did not show a significant between-school difference, it is inter- 
‘sting to note that the white students (Los Altos) chose more 
White actors than did the other two schools, that the black stu- 
ents (Hughes) chose more black actors, and that the students 
tom the school with the largest number of non-black minority 
"dents (Central), chose more “other minority" actors. 
Analysis found the choices for the three male roles to be unre- 
lated to the sex of the students or amount of experience with the 
li eatre project. Casting by race for specific roles in the new play 
likewise did not vary significantly among schools, sexes, or vary- 
78 amounts of experience. In casting the company president 
fnaturalistically, a “white” role), students from all three schools 
Ost often chose one of two actors, one of them black and the 
*r Mexican-American. The role of the labor leader was most 
pequently given to one particular minority actor by students 
?m all three schools. à 
he races of the actors assigned by different groups of stu- 
nts to the roles of Anthony and Roberts were then considered. 
te significant differences were found in the ways that the pair 


de 


H 
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of roles were cast. The white students from Los Altos more fre- 
quently cast actors of two different races in the roles than stu- 
dents from the other two schools. Eighty-seven percent of the 
choices for the two roles made by Los Altos students involved 
actors from two different ethnic groups, while only 55 percent 
of the choices from Central and Hughes involved actors of two 
ethnic groups. 

Three possible explanations are suggested: (1) that the white 
middle class respondents may have accepted the conventions of 
interracial casting more fully than have the other students; (2) - 
that, since the two roles in question are the major ones, the non- 
white students from Central and Hughes may have tended to give 
the most important parts to minority actors (none of the single- 
race pairs cast by students from these schools were white); or (3) 
that Los Altos students, more than those from the other schools, 
saw the conflict in the play to have racial overtones and, accord- 
ingly, cast the pair interracially. | 

Analyzing the way the schools filled the two major roles, it, 
was found that the students from Hughes, who chose the fewest — 
white actors to fill the new dramatic roles (10 percent), selected a 
white actor for either one of the two major roles only 4 percent of 
the time—the other white actors picked by Hughes students (6 
percent) were for the one minor male role. No similar pattern was 
found in the choices made in the other two schools. 

In spite of complications due to cast changes, the casting of 
the husband-wife pair in the new play was then examined. Here, | 
however, there were no similar differences between schools. Cer- 
tainly, if (as suggested above) the between-school differences in | 
the casting of the company president-labor leader pair were due | 
to resistance to the interracial casting concept, one would expect - 
the effects to be even Stronger when it came to the casting of man - 
and wife roles. But about two-thirds of the respondents in each 
School chose an actor and actress of different ethnic groups to 
play the parts of Roberts and his wife. ) 

One important difference between the two pairs of charac- 
s is that es wife's role in the plot of the new play was a secon- 

ary one, so the tendency to give more important parts to actors of 
one s own race, posited as a possible explanation for the between- | 
schools differences in the casting of Anthony and Roberts, woul 
not have been so strongly at work. The notion that the ethnicity 
of the respondents might affect not the choice of actors, but the 
importance of the role assigned them, rose from examination 0! - 
the data. And, as is usually the case with post facto hunches, it was 


difficult to estimate from the data what might have been called 4 
promotion effect.” 
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Study II 


The second study was also a play-casting study essentially 
the same as the one just reported, but the white working class 
school ("Lewis") replaced "Central." Students (there were 100 
usable responses) who had just seen the play Room Service were 
asked to recast the actors into a new play. The dramatic plot of 
the new play involved four characters: (1) a midwestern small 
town capitalist and Rotarian (a very "establishment" figure); 
| (2) his son, who at college becomes somewhat radicalized, rejects 
his father’s way of life, and intends to marry a girl “whose back- 
ground is radically different from his" in some unspecified way 
(this is the central issue in the plot); (3) the girl’s father; and (4) 
aReverend Grant, an unsympathetic figure, from whom the boy 
seeks help and gets only moralistic lectures. Because the character 
list from Room Service contained only two small female roles, the 
girl herself was not included in the casting. 


TABLE 3 


v CHOICE PATTERN FOR STUDY Il 


Los Altos Lewis Hughes 
White actors 57 (55%) 81 (55%) 54 (36%) 
Non-white 
actors 47 (45%) 67 (45%) 94 (64%) ; 
Eelacor oati (458) OUR OTRO NO eee nme eee 


During this version of the play-casting study, there again 
Were some cast changes in the production which was serving as 
the stimulus event, a fact which somewhat complicated the study. 

he first two schools to attend the play—Los Altos and Lewis— 
“tw the same cast, which consisted of four black, seven white, 
ind three “other minority” actors and actresses. However, before 
‘tudents from Hughes saw the play there was some shifting of 
Toles resulting from two cast changes. While this was unfortunate 
‘Ince it possibly confounded effects due to saliency or attractive- 
ess of role played), the changes did not radically affect the racial 
‘mposition of the cast, which for Hughes consisted of five blacks, 
“ven whites, and two “other minority” actors. 5 
he additional black actor added to the production seen by 
"hes might have changed the racial make-up of the cast enough 
thig St doubt on any comparisons between schools, except that 


Te 5 Particular actor was a newcomer to the repertory cast. As a 

jut, he had not built up a popularity with the students through 
j^ layed a minor role in this 
a 


p j pearance in other roles, and he p 
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If the student responses are grouped into white and non- 
white categories, the racial composition of the Room Service cast 
seen by each school was the same: seven white actors and seven 
non-white actors. The distribution of each school’s choices is 
presented in Table 3. This distribution yields a chi-square of 
12.56 (p < .001). It is very doubtful that the addition of one black 
actor in a minor role could by itself have made this much differ- 
ence.” Neither the sex of the student respondent nor the respon- 
dent’s amount of experience with the theatre project was related € 
to the racial make-up of the cast selected for the new play, either - 
within a school or for the whole sample. 


TABLE 4 
CHOICE PATTERN FOR MAJOR ROLES (STUDY II) 
Los Altos Lewis Hughes 
White actors 59% 61% 21% 
Non-white 
actors 41% 39% 79% É 


The student responses for the two major roles alone—the 
father and son, omitting the other two characters—are considered 
separately in Table 4. Comparing this distribution to the pre- 
ceding one (the choices for all roles), the among-school differ- 
ences in choices of white and non-white actors are seen to be more 
pronounced when the major roles alone are considered. Not only ;. 
did both white and black students tend to cast more members of 
their own racial groups in the new play, they even more strongly 
tended to cast them in the two major roles. This latter tendency 
1s strongest among the black students from Hughes. 

Turning to the casting of particular roles within the new 
play, there were notable differences among the schools in the cast- 
ing of the father and his son and differences among the schools 
inthe degree to which they were willing to integrate the two parts 
by casting a father and son of different ethnic groups. There was 
a significant tendency for the black students to choose actors 0 
their own race for both major roles and to prefer (more than the 
white students) single-race as opposed to integrated casting 9 
this pair of roles in the new play. Ninety-six percent of the white 
students at Los Altos and 76 percent at Lewis cast a white actor 
in the role of the father. Only 36 percent of the black students at 


2 
Elaborate measures were taken to justi isti data 
to justify probablistic analyses of the 
kie cast changes did occur; the reader is pun to Hoetker 3 al. (1970) for 
uller discussion and a report of the results of multivariate analyses of covariance: 
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Hughes cast this part white. In casting the role of the son, a ma- 
jority of students from each school chose a non-white actor (Los 
Altos, 77 percent; Lewis, 54 percent; and Hughes, 95 percent). It 
seems clear that, if students from Hughes were reluctant to cast 
whites into the lead roles, there was also a reluctance on the part 
ofsome students from Lewis to cast blacks in the role of the son— 
for which part, objectively and in the judgment of the students as 
awhole, the best-suited available actor was a young black. Also 
_notable is the large number of black actors chosen for the son’s 
part by Los Altos students, 96 percent of whom had chosen a 
white actor for the father’s part. This and the findings reported 
below would seem to indicate that the Los Altos students, at 
least, had accepted the convention of casting by criteria other 
than the naturalistic (racial) ones. 


TABLE 5 
FATHER-SON CHOICE PATTERN (STUDY II) 
1 Los Altos Lewis Hughes 
Pair of one race 19% 48% 65% 
Pair integrated 81% 52% 35% 


The following table shows the percentages of choices for the 
lather-son roles in which the father and son were the same race, 
. and also the percentages of choices in which one was white and 
| the other non-white. The chi-square for the frequencies in Table 
Sis 12.829 (p < .01). It was the students at Hughes who more 
often preferred actors of a single ethnic group—most often black— 
| ^ the father and son parts. Not wanting to integrate the father 
and son pair may have been the reason for the failure of a large 
Percentage of Lewis students to choose the black actor apparently 

st suited for the son's role. Analyses of the choices for father- 

; 9n pairs found them to be unrelated to amount of experience 
With the theatre project for the sample of respondents taken as a 
Whole. However, within Hughes, the between-sex differences were 
| 'itnificant (x? = 6.7, 2 df, p < .02), with black girls being more 
| kely than boys to integrate the father-son roles. ‘This is, perhaps, 
a indication that black identity sentiments are stronger among 
Young black males than black females. j 
here also seemed to be differences in the extent to which 
ident in different groups perceived the underlying conflict in 
* plot of the new play to be a racial one. If a student cast the 
4 Parts of Mr. Richwell (father) and George Richwell (son) from 
| "e ethnic group, and the part of Mr. Soames (the girl’s father) 
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from another, we might infer the possibility that he has perceived 
the “radical difference" between the son and his girl friend as a 
racial one and the play as one about the difficulties of inter-group 
romance, along the line of Abie’s Irish Rose or Guess Who's Coming 
to Dinner. (If, of course, a student conceived the play in this way, 
but so completely accepted the interracial casting convention that 
he nonetheless assigned the roles without regard to naturalistic 
consistency, there would be no way we could tell it from his 
responses. ) [^ 
Among the Los Altos students, only five (of 26) respondents 
did not integrate the father-son pair, and in each of these cases 
both roles were filled by whites. In two cases, Mr. Soames was 
cast as black, and in three he was white. At Lewis, 14 (out of 37) 
respondents chose both members of the pair from one racial 
group, and 13 of the pairs were white. Only one of the respondents 


TABLE 6 


CHOICE PATTERN FOR UNSYMPATHETIC CHARACTER (STUDY II) f 
Los Altos Lewis Hughes 
Within Own 
Ethnic Group 38% 35% 38% 
To Other 
Ethnic Group 62% 65% 62% 


who chose a white father and son chose a black Mr. Soames, seven, 
chose a white Mr. Soames, and five chose an “‘other minority” 

person for the role. At Hughes, 23 (out of 37) respondents cast 
the father and son from the same ethnic group, and in 22 of the 
cases both were cast as black. Thirteen of the 22 who chose black 
Richwells cast Mr. Soames as white and eight cast him as black. 
Overall, despite the tendency of the Hughes students to over- 
Phoen blacks, they chose more whites than blacks for the Soames 

l j 
Whatever detailed sense one might care to make of these dit- 
ferences, one thing seems evident, and that is that it was the stu- 
dents at Hughes (the “black” school) who were most aware Of, 
and most strongly influenced by, racial considerations, both 1D 
their choices of actors and in their assigning actors to parts in the 
new play. 

One final comparison, in regard to the part of the minister, 
whom, as noted, we had tried to draw as a character unsympathe- 
tic to adolescents. Table 6 shows the percentage of choices for 
the Reverend Grant role that were made within as compare 
across ethnic group. Each of the groups, it is clear, was reluctant j 
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tocast a member of its own race in the role of a moralistic square. 
Itmay say something about contemporary racial stereotypes that 
the part of the minister was assigned to a white by more than 
half the students at Hughes. The middle-class white students at 
Los Altos, on the other hand, gave about three-quarters of their 
choices for the role to the two “other minority” actors in the cast; 
while the working class white students at Lewis chose black and 
"other minority" actors about equally for the minister’s role. This 
“suggests that ethnocentric considerations were not operating 
blindly, to determine that such and such a number of all choices 
should be given to actors of a particular race, but were operating 
more subtly and intelligently, to determine that actors of particu- 
lar races would be assigned to particular sympathetic or unsym- 
pathetic roles. 


| Study III 


_ The two studies just reported examined the ways that stu- 
| dents assigned dramatic roles to actors and actresses of different 
tthnic groups. This study examined the ways that students as- 
signed actors to social roles of varying degrees of intimacy. The 
subjects in this study were the same students who participated 
inthe second play-casting study; the data for both that study and 
the present one were obtained during the same class periods. y 
| Each student was given an annotated list of the characters in 
: oom Service and instructed to answer each of the questions . . . 
Y writing in the name of one of the actors or actresses. The four 
questions required a student to choose actors for different sorts of 
“cial roles, which ranged from the impersonal to the intimate. 
he students were instructed that they could choose the same 
‘ctor or actress for any number of the roles. The four questions 

Were as follows: 

| D Which of these actors or actresses would you like to see appearing ina TV 
series? 

| Which of these actors or actresses would you like to have come speak to 
your class? ; 

| hich of these actors or actresses would you like to get to know as a friend? 
| hich of these actors or actresses would you have liked to have had as an 
| 

| 


aunt or uncle when you were young? 

| the In choosing actors for social roles the students mee ot moder 

i Sorts of constraints imposed by the play-casting task. i " i 

| acto for example, have to consider the physical suita! ility of an 

lic Qr lor a role, nor did they have to restrict their choices d par- 

à a ar roles to young or old actors, nor did they have to choose a 
ain proportion of males to females. 
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In the cast of characters from Room Service given the students, 
12 of the 14 characters were male (85 percent). With the students 
free to choose any actor or actress for any social role, 85 percent 
of all choices went to male players, with no differences between 
groups in numbers of choices given to males and females. Fifty- 
eight quee all choices were given to black actors, though less 
than 40 percent of the available players were black. Seventy-eight 
percent of all choices went to non-white actors, though only half 


TABLE 7 
CHOICE PATTERN FOR STUDY TII 
Los Altos Lewis Hughes 
White actors 28% 308 11% 
Non-white. 
actors ns 70% 89% 


of the Room Service cast was non-white. The choices of the m 
in each school were distributed as shown in Table 7. As can be 
seen, all three groups chose more non-whites than whites—but 
the was test for rey The difference is signif 
icant (y* = 18.090, 2 df, p < .001). Chi-square analyses of p 

ence frequencies as a function of sex and amount of theatre experi 
ence were not 


nt. 

Students from all three schools chose more non-whites for, 

= roles than t bee uo roles, but the choices lr 
and t d re 

AY @ < 0) The major dierences necem the two seii 

were accounted for by the students giving multiple choices 


imes as many choices in the social role study as in the play- 
senting made, At the same time, a middle-aged white actor, whe 
most-chosen for the father part in the play-casting study, » 


t 


“fi ' or “relative” roles? Figure 1 of non 
: plots the percentage 
white performers yore = group E cach social role. OU 
E a iable di ce ac 
four roles; and that difference id what would ibe the antici 
i5 rero fewer non-white actors as the roles increased : 
imacy. However, differences in the preferences for n0™ 
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whites across the social roles were found to be non-significant for 
allthree schools, including Lewis (where p < .10). 

Most white students apparently did not use race as a basis 
for deciding on an actor's suitability for even the most intimate 
of the four social roles (despite the differences in roles 3 and 4, 
whites always over-chose non-whites). But the black students 
‘quite definitely preferred non-white actors and actresses for each 
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FIGURE 1. 
LI Percentage of choices given to non-whites for the four social roles (Study 


Athe roles i ite choices were signifi- 
. The f ncies of non-white j wt 

‘tly different between schools for the two more intimate roles 

le 3, Friend: x? = 6.2, p < .05; Role 4, Relative: x me 6, 

01). There were no significant differences between — 

the four roles as a function of the students’ sex or theatre 
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experience—either when the students were taken as a whole or 
when each school was analyzed separately. 


Conclusions 


As noted at the beginning, the findings in which the most 
confidence may be placed are those which were consistent over 
two or three of the studies, despite differences in casts, subjects, ; 
and tasks. Most notable of the findings consistent across all three V 
studies was that students from all three schools chose non-white ' 
actors, and especially black actors, more frequently than would — 
be expected on the basis of the ratios of non-whites in the casts. 
Not many years ago, it is unlikely one would have found this ob- 
vious prelerence for blacks even among black students, let alone 
among whites. In these investigations, black students were found 
very strongly to prefer the black members in the repertory com- 
pany cast and, in the second and third studies, to choose signif- | 
icantly more black performers than were chosen by white stu- ;; 
dents. The black students seemed, generally, to be the most 
conscious of race. They consistently chose blacks for the major 
roles in the new plays and, for all the social roles, chose black 
performers about 90 percent of the time. In casting the new dra- 
matic situations, black students were least apt to cast important 
role-pairs interracially. 

As a factor in selecting actors to fill the various roles pre- 
sented in the studies, race appeared to be of negligible importance 4 
to the middle class white students from Los Altos. Other consid-" 4 
erations, such as age, attractiveness, and acting ability, appar- 
ently were more important in the selection of actors to fill the 
roles. Race may have played a somewhat larger part in the selec- 
tions of some of the students from the lower SES white school, 
Lewis, as indicated by the finding that students from Lewis were 
less likely to integrate important role-pairs. 

The objection has been made that perhaps more blacks than / 
expected were chosen to fill the various roles in these studies sim- | 
ply because the blacks were the better actors or more attractive | 
people. It is certainly possible that students were responding to 
actor characteristics other than race, but this does not make the 
finding of a preference for blacks any less remarkable. Recogni- 
tion of black ability is not a traditional American custom. Social 
research is replete with examples of blacks themselves failing to 
recognize in blacks abilities equal or superior to those of whites 
doing the same job. That race is of less importance than ability in | 
a person preference task, is not a trivial finding. To carry this à 
step further, if, in the second study, when the students were asked -f 
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to fill dramatic roles, the white students were choosing blacks 
primarily for reasons of acting ability, it would be reasonable to 
expect that they would choose fewer blacks to fill the social roles 
presented in the third study. However, the reverse was true. It 
might also be expected that there would be a difference in selec- 
tions between the first two social roles, which have some relation 
toability, and the last two, which do not. There was not. 

If this over-choosing of non-whites for dramatic roles and, 
even more strongly, for social roles is taken as evidence of the 
white students’ identifying with, empathizing with, and even 
preferring actors of other ethnic groups under certain conditions, 
then the question must be asked: How is this finding compatible 
with everyday experience and with the simple fact that records of 
our interviews with both adults and students at Los Altos and 
Lewis are filled with expressions of anti-Negro and anti-minority 
feelings (Hoetker et al., 1970)? 

The explanation may be along these lines. Only about 50 per- 
cent of the students in the sample classes at both white schools 
Participated in the project, although almost all the students had 
seen at least one play previously. In contrast, more than 75 per- 
cent of the students from Hughes participated. (Almost all of the 
students at Central participated, but this was because the Central 
administration made attendance practically mandatory; the ad- 
Ministrations in the other three schools were quite permissive 
about attendance.) The attendance figures for the white schools 
Would permit the inference that strongly prejudiced students had, 
Xlore this study began, simply withdrawn themselves from par- 
ticipating in an interracial program that they found distasteful. 

us the participating white students were representative not of 
ill the students at the white schools, but of that portion of the 
‘tudents who were comfortable in interracial situations or who 
"ere committed or sympathetic with minority aspirations. 

We asked non-participating students to explain to us why 
they had not attended the play in question. Between five and ten 
Percent of the replies from white students indicated that the pupil 

àd not attended the play because he was absent from school for 
‘me legitimate reason. Many more explained they had chosen 
Wt to attend because of the pressure of studies, dissatisfaction 
With the quality of the previous plays, or just because they did not 
"re for theatre. Very few of the explanations touched on racial 
Matters, and some of these (maybe one percent of the total) were 
Dirased in terms of dislike for the behavior of students from the 
hi É Schools with whom they attended the plays. Gonrary to 
S interviews with teachers often elicited the explanation tha 
any white students had stopped participating in the program 
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because they could not enjoy the show in the company of black 
students who persistently misbehaved. It would be an injustice to 
interpret such explanations as invariably being tinged with racial 

rejudice, since objectively there were small numbers of students 
rom particular black schools who were a consistent embarrass- 
ment, especially to their more responsible classmates. But it is 
notable that students themselves much more rarely expressed 
such sentiments. 

It cannot be established from the information at our disposal 
whether the white students participating in the program differed 
from those who had discontinued their participation. But the 
hypothesis is a more reasonable one than the available alternatives 
—that racial feelings among whites are negligible or that the 
choices made in situations such as the ones in these studies are 
unrelated to actual sentiments. So the conclusion to be reached 
from the data would have to be that black students strongly pre- 
ferred black actors for both social and dramatic roles, while there 
was a substantial minority of white students who either ignored .. 
race and made their choices on other grounds (e.g., the talent or - 
personality of the actor chosen) or actually tended to prefer non- 
whites for these roles, with this minority being somewhat larger 
among upper-middle class white students than among working - 
class white students. The patterns of preference, however, were | 
not significantly related to sheer amount of experience with inter- | 
racial theatre— possibly because those who needed most to see 
examples of interracial cooperation chose to avoid seeing such 
examples. 

hatever factors in the larger culture may account for the 
mre which are described in these studies, it is clear that they 
ave drastically altered the patterns of preferences described in 
eei done up through the middle sixties. Black students have 
come much more chauvinistic, racially, while young whites 


have become much les -whites 
should be kept in. ess sure about the place that non-white 
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< Central nervous system (CNS) dysfunction, or brain damage, 
is known to arise from the operation of a broad spectrum of 
Causal variables during the prenatal, the natal, and the postnatal 
evelopmental stages (Birch, 1964; Coleman, 1964; Yacorzyn- 
ski, 1965; Siegel, 1967). Brain damage may be induced at any 
Point in the life cycle from the earliest stages of embryonic devel- 
opment to the final stages of senescence. Some of the major causal 

| Variables of interest include such factors as genetic mutations and 
| jg, omosomal aberrations (Hardy, 1965; McClearn, 1968; Jensen, 
69 ; endocrinological malfunction (Hardy, 1965; Levine, 1968; 
*rreira, 1969); trauma and accident; toxic and infectious con- 
‘tions of many kinds (Hardy, 1965; Ferreira, 1969; Birch & 
psow, 1970); extreme conditions of sensory restriction or sen- 
ory bombardment (Lindsley, 1968; Riesen, 1968; Hunt, 1969a); 
malnutrition and undernutrition (Scrimshaw, 1967; Platt, 1968; 
junger, U.S.A., 1968; Birch & Gussow, 1970); and various com- 
kcations of pregnancy, labor, and delivery (Pasamanick & 
19Dloch, 1961; Hardy, 1965; Ferreira, 1969; Birch & Gussow, 
mi 0). These are the major biological and psychological deter- 
'nants of brain damage. There is, however, another important 
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group of causes, to which little systematic attention has so far 
been directed, which are largely social in nature. One of the major 
purposes of this paper is to call attention to these social factors 
and to indicate some of the ways in which they may interact with 
biological and/or psychological variables to produce brain dam- 
age and its sequelae. 

From all indications CNS dysfunction is not randomly dis- 
tributed in the population at large. Rather, cases of brain damage — 
in children are highly concentrated in the poor white and black iH 
segments of the community. Furthermore, the prevalence of such 
problems appears to be considerably more extreme in the case of 
black children of lower socioeconomic origin relative to their white 
counterparts (Bronfenbrenner, 1967, 1970): 

"Though the Negro infant is not biologically inferior at the moment of con- 
ception, he often becomes so shortly thereafter. The inadequate nutrition 
and prenatal care received by millions of Negro mothers result in com- 
plications of pregnancy which take their toll in extraordinarily high rates 
of prematurity and congenital defect. Many of these abnormalities entail + 
neurological damage resulting in impaired intellectual function and be- » ' 
havioral disturbances, including hyperactivity, distractibility, and low” 
attention span. Of particular relevance is the significant role played by 


paranatal and prenatal factors in the genesis of childhood reading dis- 
orders [1967, p. 913]. 


Some of the reasons behind this unfortunate state of affairs, 
partially summarized by Bronfenbrenner, are known. In sum- 
mary fashion, the primary determinants behind the epidemiolog- 
ical distribution of brain damage appear to involve interclass and 
Interracial differentials in terms of general physical and mental 
health, the prevalence of undernutrition and malnutrition, inade- 
quate pre- and post-natal child care, and, possibly, pathogenic 
conditions of altered environmental stimulation impinging upon 
the organism during critical periods of development (Deutsch, 
1968; Mechanic, 1968; Riesen, 1968; Pinkney, 1969; Ferreira, 
1969; Kosa, Antonovsky, & Zola, 1969; Birch & Gussow, 1970). 
Further, as indicated by Birch and Gussow (1970), there is evi- 
dence that certain of such conditions —including higher rates of 
physical pathology, undernutrition and malnutrition, and inade- 
quate medical care—appear to be considerably more prevalent 
within the lower class black population relative to the lower class 
white population. Presumably, therefore, these factors determine 
thg interacial rigs in terms of the rate of CNS dysfunc- 
ion among black and white po i able 
socioeconomic status. peres ot Benet compar 

Over the years, Benjamin Pasamanick and his co-workers 
have reported a series of studies which are more than pertinent + 
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tothe understanding of the epidemiological distribution of brain 
damage (Pasamanick, 1958; Kawi & Pasamanick, 1959; Kno- 
bloch & Pasamanick, 1960; Pasamanick & Knobloch, 1961). 
Their research indicates that a number of variables are corre- 
lated with childhood neurological problems. The most important 
of these include complications of pregnancy on the part of the 
child’s mother, complications of labor and delivery during the 
process of birth, and prematurity on the part of the child. Rela- 
tive to prematurity, Birch and Gussow observe the following: 
Of all the known complications of pregnancy and parturition, no single 
condition is more clearly associated with a wide range of insult to the 
nervous system than the too early expulsion into the world of a child 
scarcely able to function as an independent organism. Survivors, espe- 
cially those in the lowest birth-weight ranges, are at much greater risk 
than full-term infants of severe neurological, mental, sensory, or other 
defects (1970, p. 51]. 
Pasamanick’s data indicate rather clearly that the distributions of 
prematurity and complications of pregnancy were closely linked 
to both social class and race. In addition, other possibly interre- 
"ated variables of etiological significance were considered, includ- 
ing malnutrition, stress, infection, and “psychosocial deprivation 
[Pasamanick & Knobloch, 1961, p. 91]." They demonstrated that 
prematurity was negatively correlated with socioeconomic status 
in the white sample, and that its frequency was higher in the Ne- 
gro population. The incidence figures were 5.0 percent and 7.6 
Percent for the upper and lower white socioeconomic groupings 
Tespectively, and 11.4 percent in the Negro sample. Relative to 
the distribution of complications of pregnancy, the data are even 
More striking. An incidence figure of 5.0 percent was reported 
or the white upper socioeconomic group, 14.6 percent for the 
White lower socioeconomic group, and 50.6 percent in the case of 
the Negro sample (Pasamanick & Knobloch, 1961). Prematurity 
and the various perinatal complicating conditions were also indi- 
tated to be closely related to certain symptomatic indicators of 
dysfunction, such as behavioral problems and academic 
learning disabilities. These varied observations are highly con- 
‘istent with the empirical data reported in this paper. The latter 
Tesearch involved the utilization of simple objective sociological 
and Psychological techniques designed to delineate clearly the 
*pidemiological distribution of brain damage in the area of Mus- 
€gon, Michigan. À 
. It should also be observed that the data of Pasamanick and 
his co-workers are quite consistent with the data of a variety of 
other investigators in the United States (Donnelly, Flowers, Crea- 
dick, Wells, & Greenberg, 1957; Ross, 1964; Donnelly, Flowers, 
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Creadick, Wells, Greenberg, & Surles, 1964; Ferreira, 1969). 
Furthermore, there is some evidence that the same trends (in- 
volving an inverse correlation of rates of complications of preg- 
nancy with social class) are cross-culturally valid (Kincaid, 1965; 
Sarram & Saadatnejadi, 1967; Ferreira, 1969; Birch & Gussow, 
1970). 'The association of poverty—a social condition—with the 
various complications of pregnancy, labor, and delivery which are 
known, in turn, to be associated with the induction of fetal or 
neonatal neurological handicaps—a biological condition—appears Y 
to be quite strong. 


Theoretical Considerations 


Pasamanick and Knobloch have developed a theoretical 
scheme to conceptualize their data, the main propositions of 
which include the following: 


(1) Since prematurity and complications of pregnancy are associated 
with fetal and neonatal death, usually on the basis of injury to the brain, | 
there must remain a fraction so injured who do not die. E 


(2) Depending upon the degree and location of the damage, the sur- 
vivors may develop a series of disorders. These extend from cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, and mental deficiency through all types of behavioral and 
learning disabilities which are a result of damage sufficient to disorganize 
behavior development and lower thresholds to stress. 


(3) Further, these abnormalities of pregnancy are associated with cer- 


tain life experiences, usually socioeconomically determined, and conse- 
quently. . . 


(4) They themselves and their resulting neuropsychiatric disorders are 


Duda greater aggregation in the lower strata of our society [1961, pp. 


It is important to observe that the interpretation or explanation is 
essentially environmental— not genetic—in nature. 

This is certainly a useful theoretical scheme. However, it is 
not entirely definitive. It does not clearly specify antecedent and 
consequent events, and it does not extend itself far enough beyond 
the limited number of variables of interest to trace out fully the 
potential ramifications of CNS dysfunction. Moreover, it does not 
suggest the most feasible directions in which to move relative to 
the establishment of preventive programs, if indeed these are con- 
sidered to be desirable. For these reasons, it would be efficacious 
to construct a new theoretical or interpretive scheme, essentially 
interdisciplinary in nature, which will order and conceptualize 
the data in a more satisfactory manner. 

__ A multi-disciplinary theoretical scheme, roughly consistent 
with a general systems approach (Buckley, 1968), is here pre- 
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sented. It is designed to conceptualize the problems in terms of a 
series of antecedent and consequent conditions involving the in- 
teraction of biological, psychological, educational, sociological, 
and anthropological variables. The theoretical scheme utilized 
implies a determinative or causal chain of interlocking events, and 
is composed of a series of interrelated propositions which form a 
true system **. . . in the sense that determinate relations of inter- 
dependence exist within the complex of empirical phenomena 
[Parsons & Shils, 1951, p. 5].” Naturally, the assumption is that 
the empirical events represented by the theoretical propositions 
are causally linked in a series of antecedent and consequent con- 
ditions. One causal event is assumed to activate another which, 
in turn, triggers another, and so forth throughout the entire sys- 
tem. Theoretically, therefore, the interlocked chain of events 
specified is assumed to be largely self-perpetuating in operation, 
unless and until it is modified in some fashion. It should be ob- 
served, however, that by and large the data supporting the scheme 
are based on correlational relationships—a factor which precludes 
the kind of causal inferences mentioned above until more defini- 
tive data (hopefully of an experimental nature) are available. At 
the present time, it should be regarded as nothing more nor less 
than a very tentative conceptual scheme, the final utility and/or 
status of which is still quite uncertain. ' 

The basic theoretical scheme, designed to account environ- 
mentally for the differential frequency of CNS dysfunction in 


| Various socioeconomic strata and/or racial groups, is as follows: 


The Induction of CNS Dysfunction and Associated Effects 


A. Interclass and interracial value, attitudinal, behavioral, and experiential 
differentials on the part of the parental generation conducive to the induction 
of CNS dysfunction relative to the filial generation (A Sociocultural Vari- 
able). : 

B. The consequent induction of CNS dysfunction (A Biological Variable). — 

C. The emergence of perceptual-motor problems and/or intellectual deficits 
Symptomatic of the underlying CNS dysfunction (A Psychological Variable). 

D. The eventual onset of various kinds of academic “learning disabilities, 

Such as reading problems, related to the perceptual-motor difficulties and/or 

the intellectual deficits (An Educational Variable). ] : 

Onsequent academic underachievement (An Educational Variable). 

he determination of reduced socioeconomic status consequent upon aca- 
demic underachievement—largely by means of occupational determination, 
in the case of the male, and by means of marital selection, in the case of the 

G female (A Sociological Variable). an 4 , 

* The final induction of an emotional-motivational set, state, or frame ol 
mind”— consequent upon progressive, continuous, or ongoing socialization 
în à given region or sector of the social (class) structure—conducive to the 
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development of the values, the attitudes, the behavior, and the experiences 
associated with factor “A” (A Social-Psychological Variable). 
The self-perpetual chain of interrelated events is presented dia- 
grammatically in Figure 1. 


A 
G B 
F 
c 
E 
ee D 
FIGURE 1. 


The self-perpetual chain of interrelated events. 


The scheme may be utilized to conc i a 
y eptualize the events lea 
ing to CNS dysfunction during both the Pie. aud the post-natal 
developmental stages. Further, it should be observed that the 
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made between those causal factors behind the epidemiological 
distribution of brain damage which are primarily genetic and 
those which are environmental. The environmental factors may be 
congenital or post-natal. The congenital factors operate during 
the period of intra-uterine development while the post-natal 
causes, of course, impinge upon the organism sometime after 
birth. The present scheme is not genetic, although the genetic 
explanation may, depending upon future research, represent an 
important alternative to the environmental explanation (Jensen, 
1969). In all probability, however, if the environmental explana- 
tion is eventually indicated to be too limited, an interaction model 
will have to be invoked which is broad enough to incorporate 
both environmental and genetic variables: 

Prenatal environment refers to the aggregate of all conditions external 

to the conceptus proper capable of affecting the life and development of 

the new organism. However, the consideration of environmental factors 

can never be totally divorced from the genetic issue. At all times, in fact, 

the question of interactions between environmental factors and genetic 

endowments appears to be of utmost importance [Ferreira, 1969, p. 39]. 


The Nature-Nurture Controversy 


, In order properly to comprehend this entire set of events it 
I5 necessary to recognize that it is intimately tied to the so-called 

Nature-nurture’’ controversy and that the main participants in 
this continuing dialogue have been, and still are, biologists, psy- 
thologists, and sociologists. The controversy centers around the 
respective contributions made to thought, feeling, and behavior— 
Not to mention certain parameters of biological structure and 
function —by two divergent sets of variables which are, on the one 
hand, fundamentally biological (and largely genetic) in nature, 
and, on the other hand, environmental. The genetic variables are 
ol course intrinsic to the organism; the environmental variables 
are extrinsic. It may reasonably be assumed that some portion of 
the variance in all thought, all feeling, and all action is a complex 
Unction of genetic variables, environmental variables, or some 
combination of the two (Anastasi, 1965). Spuhler conceptualizes 
tin these terms: 
Social facts at large cannot be explained by biology alone or by sociology 
alone. There is no individually or socially important human behavior in- 
dependent of culture; there is no human behavior independent of genes. 

| complex human behavior is a vector outcome of variable human geno- 
types interacting in a variable nonhuman environment with variable 
Social and cultural things and events [1968, p. 110]. 

Obviously, this is a synthetic interpretation. It should be 
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carefully contrasted with extreme or antithetical interpretations 
of the “either-or” format alluded to above. We should clearly 
recognize, therefore, that it is not entirely appropriate to concep- 
tualize the environmental-genetic issues in such simple dichotom- 
ous terminology. 

It may certainly be assumed, however, that the relative mag- 
nitude or the importance of the environmental or genetic effects 
is variable. In the case of certain disorders involving CNS dysfunc- 
tion, such as mongolism and phenylketonuria (PKU), the genetic 
factor has historically been of critical importance (Hardy, 1965; 
Tatum, 1966; Baumeister, 1967). In spite of the genetic etiology, 
however, in the case of some such disorders—specifically PKU— 
the phenotypic expression of the underlying genotype may be 
environmentally manipulated. The important point to observe is 
that from all indications the frequency of such genetically deter- 
mined instances of brain damage is distinctly limited relative to 
the total number of cases of CNS dysfunction—the great majority 
of which are a function of a host of environmental variables im- 
Pinging upon the organism during the pre-natal, the natal, and 
the post-natal periods of development (Birch, 1964; Yacorzynski, 
1965; Siegel, 1967; Birch & Gussow, 1970). Therefore, at the 
present time it is assumed that a basically environmental theo- 
retical scheme designed to conceptualize the events behind the 
epidemiological distribution of CNS dysfunction is entirely 
appropriate. 

What the present theoretical scheme attempts to demon- 
Strate, among other things, is that certain variables—which are 
largely sociocultural in nature—actually alter the physiochemical 
intra-uterine environment in such a manner as to induce CNS 
dysfunction on the part of the conceptus during the embryonic 
and/or fetal developmental Stages, largely independent of the 
genotype. For example, extreme conditions of malnutrition during 
the pre- or post-natal stages of development may induce severe 
CNS dysfunction regardless of the fact that the underlying geno- 
pibe may predispose toward average, or even superior, neuro- 
Pc TR Ji gencral intelligence (IQ) is thereafter 
Susa ( ONS d B ori the various other symptomatic indica- 

b L0 ys'unction emerge, the major factor to consider is 
obviously not the genetic variable per se, but the genetic factor 
interacting with the environmental variable (malnutrition). Fur- 
ther, as suggested by this particular example, of the two com- 


ponents encompassed by the interaction term, the environmental 
factor is clearly the more critical. 


| 
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The Primary Theoretical Variables 


In a very general sense, we might argue that in large part the 
ecological distribution of CNS dysfunction is a product of the in- 
terrelationships of three broad sets of variables. These are: (1) 
certain external environmental influences, (2) factors which ap- 
pear to be intrinsic to the state of poverty involving the medically- 
oriented behavior of the poor, and (3) certain structural or organi- 
zational factors revolving around the operation of the medical 
care system in the U.S.A. 


External Environmental Influences 


There are several important environmental variables to con- 

sider. At this point the most important of these appear to involve 
interclass and interracial differentials in terms of selective expo- 
Sure to sources of food, air, and/or water pollution (Cassell, 1968; 
Ferreira, 1969), poor housing conditions (Gist & Fava, 1964; 
Clark, 1965; Schoor, 1968), nutritional variables (Platt, 1968; 
Cravioto, 1968; Birch and Gussow, 1970), unhealthy work condi- 
tions, and, perhaps, pathogenic conditions of environmental 
stimulation —involving sensory deprivation, perceptual isolation, 
and sensory bombardment—which impinge upon the organism 
during critical periods of development (Lindsley, 1968; Riesen, 
968). Some of these factors—such as nutritional variables and 
Pathogenic conditions of stimulation—have been investigated 
rather extensively. Consequently, they are important variables 
to consider relative to the distribution of brain damage. AN 

Nutritional Variables. The distribution of malnutrition and 
undernutrition along class and racial lines may be the major fac- 
lor behind the epidemiological distribution of CNS dysfunction. 

€ basic variable of interest is protein-calorie malnutrition, 
Which is known to produce a multiplicity of symptoms including 
alterations of stature and weight, the arrest of biochemical ma- 
uration and functioning, and a complex of mental and behavioral 
Symptomatology indicative of underlying CNS dysfunction. Cra- 
"oto has indicated some of the neurological consequences of 
Malnutrition: 
lí there is a strong possibility that malnutrition interferes with intersensory 
Organization, a few words about the possible mechanisms of action may be 
relevant, Theoretically, malnutrition could m either ird 2 piel 
erin i t of the central nervous system, ndi- 
rectly " ^* ke modifies the growth and biochemical 
Maturation of the brain. The increase of cell cytoplasm, with the exten- 
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sion of axons and dendrites—one of the two main morphological processes 
associated with the growth of the human brain at birth—is largely a 
process of protein synthesis [1968, pp. 48-50]. 


It is apparent that protein-calorie malnutrition is an extreme- 
ly important variable directly conditioning progressive, ongoing 
neurological development. Malnutrition, particularly during the 
critical periods of development, may distort this general process 
of neurological development and eventuate in CNS dysfunction 
and its sequelae. 

A number of authors (Rajalakshmi, Govindarajan, & Ra- 
makrishnan, 1965; Platt & Wheeler, 1967; Scrimshaw, 1967) have 
called attention to the generality of the effects of malnutrition— 
particularly with reference to the underdeveloped nations of the 
so-called “Third World.” Malnutrition appears to activate a 
series of events which function in such a manner as to maintain 
poverty and/or the socioeconomic status quo. This series of events 
is initiated with the destruction of the neurological substrate be- 
hind learning, and it terminates with the inhibition of upward 
social mobility. A reasonable inference at this point is that this 
same series of events characterized primitive man and retarded 
his social and economic development for untold eons of time. 

_ We should not lose sight of the fact that the problems cen- 
tering around malnutrition on the international scene probably 
differ from those on the domestic scene only in scope. CNS dys- 
function and all of the other symptomatic indicators of protein- 
calorie malnutrition are probably common to the state of poverty 
wherever and whenever it appears. It may also be true that mal- ' 
nutrition in some form characterizes certain segments of middle 
and upper class society. Finally, while it is true that people can 
adapt—physiologically and behaviorally—to the effects of mal- 
i there is little evidence that this adaptation is ultimately 
unctional for the people concerned (Dubos, 1968). Clearly, mal- 
nutrition is associated with more negative than positive effects. 

Sensory Alterations of a Pathological Nature. 'The linkage of CNS 
dysfunction and Sensory restriction is now well-established (Rie- 
sen, 1958; Rosenzweig, Krech, Bennett, & Diamond, 1962; Ro- 
senzweig, 1966; Hunt, 1969b). 'The important question, of course, 
revolves around the epidemiological distribution of brain damage 
and the probability that it was preceded by adverse conditions © 
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authors (Deutsch, 1968). It may well be that sensory restriction is 
only one factor to consider. 

Sensory bombardment may be an important variable to con- 
sider in its own right. It is interesting to observe in this connection 
that several authors have recently called attention to the adverse 
effects of crowding and noise level relative to fetal and/or neonatal 
development (Kincaid, 1965; Ferreira, 1969). There is some pos- 
sibility that the pregnant mother and/or the newborn child is at 
unusual risk in the “teeming slum" of the modern metropolis—a 
risk factor associated with conditions of crowding and high levels 
of auditory stimulation. On this point, we are in complete agree- 
ment with Riesen: 

An impoverished sensory environment results in the arrest of behavioral 
development, in retarded biological development, and in anatomical and 
physiological changes in the nervous system. At the other extreme, sen- 
sory bombardment produces an overstimulation which in time may result 
in severe damage to neurons of relay centers and in chronically heightened 
sensory thresholds. Data already in hand clearly imply an intermediate 
optimum of stimulation level for development and maintenance of neural 
elements of behavior, depending upon specific behavioral outcomes used 
as criteria [1968, p. 293]. 

At any rate, our assumption is that the probability of CNS 
dysfunction is heightened in the case of any child who is subjected 
to extreme and prolonged conditions of sensory deprivation, per- 
ceptual isolation (monotony), or sensory bombardment during 
critical periods of neurological development. The prevalence of 
such conditions may be greatest wherever “cultural deprivation 
Prevails. As Gordon (1968) and Deutsch (1968) have suggested, 
cultural deprivation is essentially a function of reduced socioeco- 
nomic status. Consequently, we should expect such pathogenic 
conditions of stimulation to be more prevalent in the lower regions 
of the stratification system in any given community. We state 
therefore as a very tentative hypothesis: Cultural deprivation is 
integrally related to pathogenic conditions of environmental stim- 
ulation such as sensory deprivation, perceptual isolation, and sen- 
sory bombardment—phenomena which may be capable of induc- 
ing CNS dysfunction, acute or chronic, during the pre- and/or 
Post-natal periods of development. 


The M. edically-Oriented Behavior of the Poor 
Relative to the poor and their utilization of existing health 
Services, one component of the problem is captured by Oscar 
€wis’s concept of the “culture of poverty [Lewis, 1969].” This 
Would appear to involve a general way-of-life which is conducive 
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to ill health. The presumed indicators of this state of affairs are 
varied. For example, the poor appear to be less sophisticated in 
the use of diagnostic, preventive, and treatment facilities; they 
vary in terms of their capacity to assess illness rationally, to ex- 
perience anxiety in connection with illness, and to seek out the 
relevant medical resources to cope with it; they are more prone to 
utilize a lay referral system rather than the medical referral sys- 
tem; and they may be suspicious, apathetic, indifferent, and even 
hostile toward the use of medical care facilities and/or their rep- . 
resentatives (Rosenblatt & Suchman, 1964; Rosengren, 1964; 
Zola, 1964; Scott, Illsley, & Biles, 1956; Mechanic, 1968, 1969; 
Kosa & Robertson, 1969; Rosenstock, 1969; Birch & Gussow, 
1970). In general, the poor appear to have little comprehension of 
illness or disease; they may perceive it in idiosyncratic or uncon- 
ventional ways relative to their middle class counterparts; and 
they may react uniquely to it. For the most part these behavioral 
patterns appear to be disadvantageous for the poor in the sense 
that they predispose toward more illness, less adequate treat- 
ment, and probably a reduced life expectancy. f 

Further, we should consider the possible interrelationships 
between maternal emotional factors and congenital malforma- 
tions (Ferreira, 1969). For example, Rosengren (1964) reports 
that the lower class female perceives herself as more "sick" dur- 
ing the period of pregnancy relative to middle class females, she 
conceptualizes her sickness in magical terms, and she views her 
sickness as a personal crisis. This may be important in view of the 
fact that there may well be physiological correlates to these emo- 
tional reactions which have some bearing on the epidemiological 
distribution of brain damage. We should recall in this connection 
the well-known General Adaptation Syndrome (GAS) popular- 
ized by Hans Selye (Morgan, 1965; Selye, 1969). Psychophysio- 
logically, there is reason to assume that a complex spectrum 0 
mental and somatic processes are activated by acute or chronic 
aoe situations (Cofer & Appley, 1964; Morgan, 1965; 

ompson, 1967). Now, if it is indeed true, as Kohn (1969) and © 

Freid (1969) have suggested, that various forms of situationa 
Stress—such as marital disruption, migration, forced residentia 
relocation, physical illness, unemployment ' downward. social 
mobility and/or blocked upward mobility, and so forth—are in 
fact more prevalent in the lower regions of the stratification sys- 
tem, then the presence of such situations may contribute both to 
the induction of individual psychopathology on the part of the 
pregnant mother and, possibly, to the production of congenital 
malformations on the part of her offspring. 

Relative to such malformations, some forms of which might , 


as 
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entail neurological complications, the effect would be physio- 
logically mediated by biochemical alterations in the intra-uterine 
environment which, in turn, were the products of the stress the 
woman was subjected to and/or her psychological reactions to 


| this stress. The direction of causal influence in such cases would 


presumably move from the level of social organization to the intra- 
psychic dimension and, ultimately, to the physiological level. 


| There is, then, some possibility that the distributions of maternal 


— eee ——————e————————E A 


| mporal-spatial context out o! 


psychopathology, complications of pregnancy, and fetal neurol- 
ogical handicaps are all interrelated. It should be recalled in this 
connection that the most serious forms of psychopathology— 
namely, schizophrenia—are definitely highly concentrated in the 
lower social classes (Faris & Dunham, 1939; Hollingshead & 
Redlich, 1958). Further, it might reasonably be assumed that 
some physical disorders have similar effects. For example, certain 
infectious conditions which run high in lower class populations— 
such as syphillis (Mechanic, 1968)— directly contribute to the 


} epidemiological distribution of CNS dysfunction and/or do so in 


interaction with other factors—such as inadequate medical care. 
Relative to other infectious conditions, it is possible that their con- 
tribution is effected through the induction of high fever during 
the post-natal period, a loss of appetite, and so forth. Finally, it 
should also be observed that neurologically handicapped children, 
regardless of etiology, are probably more likely to demonstrate 


| thought or behavioral patterns indicative of emotional maladjust- 


ment (Frostig & Horne, 1964; Koppitz, 1964). Presumably at 
least in part this is a function of the “social unacceptability of 
certain thought or behavioral phenomena typically assumed to be 
related to underlying CNS dysfunction—that is, the failure of such 
individual phenomena to “fit” with the prevailing cultural values 
and/or definitions of normalcy. HAUT ) 
. These global interclass and interracial indicators of differen- 
tials in values, attitudes, behavior, and emotional and physical 
Conditions may be useful in that they provide some picture of the 
f which more specific effects may 
‘merge. Nevertheless, more molecular indicators of the relevant 
medically-oriented behavior of the pregnant woman or of mothers 
of young children must be discovered in order to evaluate the 
Sociocultural variable in our theoretical scheme. Fortunately, 
there are data available. t ; 
Birch and Gussow have recently reviewed a great deal of evi- 
dence indicating that the poor—and especially the black poor— 
receive inadequate pre-natal and post-natal child care. They re- 
Port, “Even from this brief look it is evident that the poor woman, 


- “Specially if she is non-white, often conceives and bears her chil- 
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dren with a minimum of professional advice or attention [Birch & 
Gussow, 1970].” 

The poor are more likely to seek medical care at public health 
clinics or at the emergency wards of large urban hospitals, rather 
than through the private practicing physician system. During the 
period of pregnancy, poor women are more likely to seek care 
later in the pregnancy cycle, to consult infrequently with profes- 
sional medical specialists, and, occasionally, to have their children 
delivered by non-professional workers (such as midwives) under 
less than desirable obstetrical conditions. Further, the poor de- 
liver their children when they are too young or too old and they 
do so too often—and all of these patterns of childbearing appear 
to predispose toward congenital malformations. Finally, it is 
well-known that the poor are less prone to seek out adequate 
pediatric care for their children during the post-natal period and 
to secure appropriate medical care for themselves. Presumably, 
for all of these reasons the rates of CNS dysfunction tend to be 


considerably higher in populations of lower class children— 


particularly non-white children. 


The Ethnocentric Bias and the Organization 
of the Medical Care System 


Obviously, as Valentine (1968), Carmichael and Hamilton 
(1967), and Duff and Hollingshead (1968) have indicated, there 
is much more to consider here than the supposed inherent defici- 
encies of the poor themselves. The reference here is to the opera- 
tion of ethnocentrism—one variant of which is racism (Lessa 
1964)—or to pre judice and discrimination relative to the delivery 
of adequate medical services (Newsweek, 1969; Roth, 1969). Es- 
sentially the same problem has been observed in connection with 
the delivery of Peleg services (Hollingshead & Redlich, 
1958; Myers & Schaffer, 1954; Hunt, 1963). The general run of 
ealed a most interesting paradox: 


the poor in general are characterized by the more severe forms of 7 


physical and mental Pathology and receive inferior treatment. 
while the more affluent be gig 


terized by less serious forms of physical and mental pathology an 


major component of the problem involves the “resistance” O 
middle or upper class medical specialists to extend adequate 
to the lower class patient population. There- 


b 
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fore, the effects of ethnocentrism should be seen as a major vari- 
able superimposed over the entire theoretical scheme. 

Generally speaking, ethnocentrism links the problems of the 
poor to the society as a whole. It is far too simple to assume that 
the problems in question spring entirely from characteristics in- 
herent in the poor. This is truly a social problem involving the 
' maladaptive interaction of various segments of the society with 
j, one another. Perhaps as Thomas Szasz (1967, 1969) has repeat- 

edly suggested relative to mental illness,” we inadvertently man- 
ufacture physical pathology because it is economically, politically, 
and socially functional for us. It is possible that the ecological 
distribution of brain damage is, to some unknown degree, a prod- 
uct of certain latent or unintended functions associated with our 
conventional political, economic, educational, and medical insti- 
tutional arrangements. Perhaps related to this ethnocentric bias 
are certain structural features revolving around the formal and 
informal organization of the American medical care system. It is 
abundantly clear, for example, that the medical care system in 
the United States is organized along social class lines (Roth, 1969). 
Correlated with the dual organization of the medical care 
system are certain marked differentials in the quality and the 
quantity of medical care, in the type of doctor-patient relationship 
patterns manifested, and the ecological distribution of physicians 
and medical care facilities within the metropolitan region and in 
tural areas (Langer, 1966; Marden, 1966; Roth, 1969; Birch & 
Gussow, 1970). Medical care is more easily available for the mid- 
dle class patient population, and it is within the range of middle 
class financial means; for the middle class its bureaucratic organi- 
ational structure is easily adapted to, and the uality of medical 
Care provided tends to be of a superior nature. The opposite situa- 
tion prevails for the poor. The doctor-patient relationship is of a 
gemeinschaft-like nature in the case of the middle class patient and 
of a gesellschaft-like nature in the case of the lower class patient. 
Osenblatt and Suchman (1964) point to an obvious cultural 
Conflict" between the rational, highly organized, impersonal, 
ureaucratic, medical mechanism— dominated Py middle and 
Upper class societal representatives—on the one and, and the 
largely uninformed, occasionally irrational, superstitious, and 
fearful lower class patient population on the other hand. Obvi- 
ously, the poor have real problems articulating their health needs 
with the bureaucratic strictures of the medical machinery they 
encounter. RRA [ 
In summary, then, the ecological distribution of prain dam: 
age appears to be a complex function of the interaction of a set o! 


Social forces differentially impinging upon various social class 


7 — — Hi —— RÀ —— ——( 9 — 
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groupings and/or ethnically divergent groups. Moreover, the re- 
lationship between CNS dysfunction and social structure is re- 
ciprocal. While it may be true that the social structure produces 
the epidemiological distribution of brain damage, the physical 
pathology so induced reciprocally alters the social structure— 
the system of interpersonal interactions and/or the stratification 
system. Brain damage on the part of any given individual or group 
of individuals may be a partial determinant of various parameters | 
of interpersonal interaction, family and peer group organization : 
(Freedman, Helme, Havel, Eustis, Riley, & Langford, 1968), 
educational achievement (Birch & Gussow, 1970), general be- 
havior (Birch, 1964; Pasamanick & Knobloch, 1961), and, ulti- 
mately, social class placement. 


Other Theoretical Considerations 


___ The data reviewed above pertain primarily to factors A and B 
in our theoretical scheme. There is of course a broad spectrum of » 
other material related to the remaining theoretical propositions. 
The propositions that perceptual-motor problems are in 
some cases symptomatic of underlying CNS dysfunction and that 
they may eventuate in the induction of learning disabilities of one 
kind or another are based on a good deal of implicit, if not ex- 
plicit, consensus (Kawi & Pasamanick, 1959; Kephart, 1960; 
Pasamanick & Knobloch, 1961; Frostig & Horne, 1964; F ron 
Lefever, & Whithlessey, 1966; Jastak & Jastak, 1965; Johnson & y 
Myklebust, 1967). The relationship between general intelligence 
and neurological integrity has recently been reviewed by Guilford 
(1967). The prevalence of learning disabilities or generalized 
pais peas ay has both individual and societal on 
nces oi a rather serious nature (Jastak & Jastak, 1965; 
Clark, 1964). The societal US aa taut ME the interre- 
latedness of institutions, which are organically bound together, 
and the merging of educational and societal interests (Gross, 
1959; Clark, 1964). The linkage of academic achievement, occu- 
pational determination, and socioeconomic status is well-known 
by sociologists (Hughes, 1959; Clark, 1964; Svalastoga, 1964; 
Bell & Stub, 1968; Brookover & Ericksen, 1969; Heller, 1969). 
Data indicating that reduced socioeconomic status is a function 
of academic underachievement has very recently been published 
by Hathaway, Reynolds, and Monachesi (19692, b). Finally, the 
basic dynamics of the socialization process and its possible rela- 
tionship to the present theoretical scheme are highlighted in num- 
[us sociological works (Wilson, 1966; Clausen, 1968; Johnson; 
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Some Deductions and Implications 


(1) The ecological distribution of CNS dysfunction is not random. j 
(2) Rates of CNS dysfunction are inversely correlated with socioeconomic status 


in the case of all children. Lbs ial lines; 
(3) Cases of CNS dysfunction are differentially distributed along racial lines; 


rates of brain damage are higher among black children F any pan social 

class level relative to white children of comparable social class positi d Bi 
These hypotheses may be regarded as a test of factors Aan d 
ur theoretical scheme. In this connection, we have some 


tive and limited empirical data to report. 


The Empirical Data 


M ethodological and Procedural Considerations j 
In the spring of 1969 a small-scale community research proj- 
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uated according to the Roppis (1964) method of analysis—was 


lingshead Index of Social Position (Hollingshead & Redli 
19 ees, & Bean, 1968) was employed to assess socioeconomic 


Within the phical area of study, eight separate schools. 
of variable SES and racial composition were selected. All of the 
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obtain permission to test their child in school. The range of posi- 
tive responses varied from a low of 72 percent at one school to à 
high of 96 percent at another school; in most of the schools, the 
range of permission varied from 82 percent to 92 percent. If per- 
mission was granted, the parents or guardians were sent a 
sre pocia dan postion elicit the information necessary tb mea- 
From the pool of data available, varying numbers of 
were - selected for more detailed sathiical analyses. 
latter the use ta palysis of gerne techniques, n 
analysis. " umm 1 ” I > i 
the dichotomization NM ad 
1, IH, and IIT) and manual (classes IV and V) categories. 


All three hypotheses were given limited support by the 
search data. Our second hypothesis was less cuo supported 


Sample sizes 
class positions I, II, and V; most of the white Ss were in classes 
IIl and IV—and. far most of them in ‘the latter position— 
apparently reflecting the dominant socioeconomic structure of 
community at large. Conversely, the great majority of black 
were in the lowest two social class positions (IV and 2 Unfortu 
ately, therefore, the distribution of the black sample along social 
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class lines precludes an understanding of the magnitude of the 
problem of brain damage in middle and upper class samples of 


TABLE 1 
THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CNS DYsrUNCTION 
IN WHITE $5 ACCORDING TO SOCIAL CLASS 


> 


Social Class 
oe 
1 Lu m Iv v 
————————————E 
Number (N) “ 20 M 55 
Percent Diagnosed 
Brain Damaged 29% 10% 3% 258 


Percent of Brain Damaged. 
Ss Diagnosed Minimal 75% 100% E ny 


TABLE 2 , 
THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL DisTkumuTION OF CNS Dysruscriov 
IN NEGRO $8 ACCORDING TO SOCIAL CLASS 


Social Claw 


1 " m Iv v 
Number (N) 1 4 M LJ 
Percent Diagnosed 
Brain Damaged 25% sos m 


nt of Brain Damaged 
aee Minimal 100% as m 
— AZ 2gnosed Minimal MER eL. LL LL 


TABLE 3 
Tur. EPIDEMIOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CNS DYSFUNCTION AODORDING 
TO SCHOOL, SOCIAL CLAS, AND RACE 


To children. A similar problem is present in the case of white 
ildren in one sample Bie to the small number of Ss in social 
positions I (N = 14) and II (N = 20). 
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It should also be observed that the data related to the black 
sample are even further limited due to the fact that the testing at 
one of the black schools (see Tables 3 and 4) was biased by the | 
school personnel, who “practiced” the children on the Bender 
Gestalt designs prior to the arrival of the research staff. This 
rather interesting maneuver effectively reduced the rate of visual- 
motor malfunction—and/or neurological disability as objectively 
measured by the Bender Gestalt—by a factor of approximatel 
one-half relative to the performance of a “naive” sample of blac 
Ss at a second school—a result which was statistically significant 
well beyond the .01 level. Perhaps, therefore, compensatory edu- 
cation, involving “perceptual training,” is required and is effective 
in black ghetto schools—an inference, in fact, which originally 
motivated the research team to execute the community study. 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: THE EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE AND PRACTICE 
ON THE BENDER GESTALT IN THE CASE OF NEGRO CHILDREN (N = 52) 


Source of Sum of Degrees of Mean F 
Variation Squares Freedom Squares 
Between 
Schools 105.3077 1 105.3077 10.3571** 
Experimental 
Error 508.3846 50 10.1677 


of the white sample suggest that the relationship of CNS dysfunc- 
tion and social class position is curvilinear—not linear (see Table 
1). Rates of brain damage appear to be considerably higher than 
originally suspected in the two upper class positions (29 percent 
and 10 percent in classes I and II respectively). The reasons for 
this, aside from sampling error, are not clear. We suspect that the 
rates are in part a function of an unspecified number of adoptive 
children in these class positions, the presence of socially mobile 
but obstetrically incompetent mothers who themselves derive from 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds (Birch & Gussow, 1970), oF 
perhaps the presence of certain pathogenic conditions which are 
more prevalent in the upper socioeconomic strata than originally 
suspected (such as untreated infectious disease, emotional mal 
adjustment, malnutrition, heavy smoking or drinking, and so 
forth). Obviously, it will take a good deal of future research tO 
definitively answer these questions. 


Total 613.6923 51 
**p < 01 
Interestingly enough, the limited data available in the case 
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Within the limits of our data, we report the following tenta- 
tive results. Rates of brain damage per 100 white Ss at social class 
positions III (N = 35), IV (N = 55), and V (N = 23) were, respec- 
tively, 3, 25, and 26 (see Table 1). That is, 3 percent of the class 


TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SOCIAL CLASS AND CNS DYSFUNCTION (N = 70 WHITE Ss) 


Source of Sum of Degrees of Mean 
] Variation Squares Freedom Square 


Between 
Classes 48.0572 1 48.0572 10.17** 


Experimental 
Error 321.3143 68 4.725 


Total 369.3715 69 
**p < 01 


F 


TABLE 6 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: AGE, SEX, AND CNS DYSFUNCTION (N - 80) 
Sra labial iii a) OE NR AU eee) UNE a 
Source of Sum of Degrees of Mean F 


Variance Squares Freedom Square 
Age 9.1125 1 9.1125 2.53 
x 6125 1 6125, : 
. Age x Sex 1.5125 1 1.5125 ^ 
| _ Within Cell 273.1500 76 3.59 
— Total 284.3875 79 


TABLE 7 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SOCIAL CLASS, RACE, AND CNS DYSFUNCTION (N = 56) 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SOCIAL CLASS, RACE, AND CNS DYSFUNCTION (N = 56) — 
Source of Sum of Degrees of Mean F 


Variance Squares Freedom Square 
UE c LAM 
Race 117.1607 1 117.1607 13.855** 

Eh teenie Ll a Sa eee 
Social Class 4.0179 1 4.0179 j 
a ea aS E ie iiit 


Race x Social 
Class Eun. 1 5.6536 
TM 899 LLL 
Within Cell 439.7214 52 8:456 
Ee A ee 
Total 566.5536 55 


"b < 01 


lu child logically handicapped, 25 per- 
to be neurologically 
| “ent of the clr iy ohne were so afflicted, and 26 percent of 
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the class V children. In the case of the white sample of children, 
the frequency of minimal brain damage exceeded the frequency of 
maximal brain damage. The severity continuum of CNS dysfunc- / 

tion employed is based on the Bender Gestalt visual-motor devel- | 
opmental (D) score, which itself is a function of relative error | 
magnitude. 

Rates of brain damage per 100 black children at social class 
positions IV (N = 14) and V (N = 26) were, respectively, 50 and ) 
69 (see Table 2). That is, 50 percent of the class IV children ap- 
peared to be brain damaged according to the set of psycholo 
test parameters analyzed, and 69 percent of the class V children. 
Combining classes IV and V into a total sample size of 40 (which — 
of course is still pathetically small), 58 percent of the black chil- 
dren appear to be neurologically han icapped. Further, in the 
case of the black sample, the frequency of maximal brain damage 
exceeded the frequency of minimal brain damage—constituting, 
therefore, a direct reversal of the minimal-maximal severity pat- | 
tern observed in the case of the whites. It is apparent, then, that ^ 
the black population of children is characterized not only by 
higher overall rates of brain damage relative to the white popu- 
lation, it is also characterized by more severe cases of brain dam- 
age. Moreover, the ecological patterns indicated are roughly con- 
sistent with the observations of a variety of other investigators 
(Pasamanick & Knobloch, 1961; Bronfenbrenner, 1967; Birch & 
Gussow, 1970). 

. . Various statistical analyses confirm the essential patterns / A 
indicated above. An ANOVA design was employed to test for © 
class differences in a white sample of 70 Ss at social class positions 
III and IV. The obtained F statistic (see Table 5) was significant ; 
at the .01 level. Rates of brain damage therefore run considerably | 
higher in white class IV children relative to white class I 
children. | 
.. Asecond ANOVA design was utilized in order to determine 

if rates of brain damage varied according to age and/or sex (se€ 
Table 6). The obtained F statistic was insignificant, suggesting y 
that these variables are largely irrelevant. 

Finally, a third ANOVA design was employed (see Table 7) 
to determine the relationship of CNS dysfunction to race; soci 
class position, and the interaction of the two. The obtained F 
values indicate that only the main effect of race is statistically 
significant. The fact that race is the more important predictor of 
childhood neurological status was also demonstrated by a series 
of regression analyses, Multiple correlation (R) values ranging 
from .46 in the general regression analysis to 63 in the case of the 
dummy variable analysis were obtained. The empirical evidence | 


j 
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allows us to make an important inference. Within limits, and de- 
pending upon the results of future cross-validation studies, it may 
be possible to utilize certain bits of sociological (demographic) 
information—such as race and social class position—to predict a 
biological variable, neurological status, with some degree of 
accuracy. 

The reader must bear in mind that the empirical data re- 
ported are characterized by several weak points. For example, the 
sample of Ss employed is extremely small, it is time-bound, geo- 
graphically limited, and probably not entirely representative in 
view of the fact that the Ss selected were volunteers. Further, the 
diagnostic techniques utilized, while reasonably sophisticated 
from a psychometric point of view, are certainly far from perfect. 
We regard the entire research project as a rather extended pilot 
study—nothing more or nothing less. The basic results must be 
replicated (utilizing a variety of research designs in various geo- 
graphical and social loci) or cross-validated before we can be 
truly certain of the ecological distribution of CNS dysfunction. 
Until that time, the reader is advised to approach the empirical 
data with the utmost caution. 


General Discussion 


The basic empirical data, limited though they are, rather 
clearly suggest that the prevalence of CNS dysfunction is con- 
siderably more extreme than tradition would lead us to expect. 
The reasons for this are conceptualized in terms of our basic theo- 
retical scheme. In the most fundamental sense, poverty and dis- 
crimination appear to be the major factors which produce the 
distribution. We should note that poverty probably does not in- 
tvitably produce such results. For example, Mechanic (1968) 
cites data indicating that poor Jewish immigrants to America had 
the lowest rates of infant mortality of any group studied, including 


the native white population, in spite of poverty. As Pasamanick 


ànd Knobloch (1961) have observed, the poverty-associated fac- 
tors that induce high rates of infant mortality are also the factors 
that in all probability partially produce the epidemiological dis- 
tribution of brain damage. It will be critically important to specify 
Such “exceptions” in the future in order to strengthen the theo- 
retical scheme. ; ; 

At this point, however, there are more immediate problems 
Which must be dealt with. Two of the most important of these in- 
clude the potential racial implications and the possibility of 
Prevention. 
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Racism 


We are extremely ambivalent concerning our data. On the 
one hand, the findings are unfortunately subject to major distor- 
tion or mis-interpretation; in this sense they are potentially both 
destructive and dangerous. Conversely, we definitely wish to con- 
front the data and their implications in order to initiate a positive 
and systematic resolution of certain underlying social problems 
which we believe to be of critical importance. 

There is no doubt that the data will be controversial from a 
social point of view. The findings will be extremely attractive to 
the racially inclined individual—and this will be not only undesir- 
able but perhaps dangerous. We wish to avoid the implications of 
racism. We recognize, however, that our wishes are largely ir- 
relevant. If in fact the reader is so motivated, he will interpret 
the findings in accordance with his own wishes, fears, or convic- 
tions. It is therefore necessary, at least briefly, to consider the 
meaning of racism and the rationale upon which it is constructed. 

We might begin with the observation that while race itself is 
largely a biological concept (Montagu, 1963; Gottesman, 1968a), 
racism is a sociological concept (Lessa, 1964; Pinkney, 1969). The 
confounding of these two concepts has led to very unfortunate 
consequences. Unfortunately, racism is logically compatible with 
genetic formulations. In such a case biological inheritance, Or 

protoplasmic continuity," may then be regarded as the under- 
lying variable determining the supposedly inherent inferiority of 
one race relative to another. It is more difficult to support suc 
notions environmentally simply because few if any psychological 
or cultural characteristics are truly immutable or inherent in the 
sense that genetically determined characteristics are. 

_ Racial notions of various sorts are socially constructed for a 
variety of reasons, usually in order to justify the exploitation or 
the domination of one group of people by another. Racism is in- 
trinsically value-laden. For the most part there are no scientific 


data to support racial presuppositions. If it is argued that in fact, 


there are such data, it is nearly always possible to 3 


that the data referred to are limited, and sometimes critically 50; 
For example, the well-known interracial differences in terms of 
general intelligence, conventionally measured, may be concep- 
tualized genetically (Jensen, 1969) or environmentally (Kline 
berg, 1951). 

Relative to interracial and/or interclass IO. differentials, it 
may be possible to devise a critical experiment to test these op- 
posing interpretations. As an approximation to such a test, we 
might observe that for the most part the available evidence 1$ 
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predicated on a research design which does not normally control 
for neurological status (Kennedy, VanDeRiet, & White, 1963). 
Large groups of white or black Ss of varying socioeconomic status 
are typically uncritically selected and tested with conventional 
psychometric instruments. Naturally, major differences between 
the classes and the races are indicated. In all probability the ob- 
served differences are largely a function of the fact that the groups 
so selected contain an unspecified number of neurologically 
handicapped Ss, and these Ss pull the group averages down. If the 
entire group was neurologically screened to begin with, and the 
neurologically normal or deviant Ss appropriately compared with 
other Ss of similar neurological status, and the conventional tests 
then administered, the supposedly obvious or inevitable IQ dif- 
lerentials between the groups might collapse to zero and/or 
statistical insignificance. 

We should clarify our position on the genetic-IQ issue at this 
point. We are not denying that the genotype is one determinant of 
phenotypical differences in general intelligence (Anastasia, 1965; 
Gottesman, 19682; Jensen, 1969; Vanderberg, 1968). But it must 
be recalled that the phenotype is a product of a multiplicity of 
factors or variables, only one of which is represented by the geno- 
type (Guilford, 1967). Our final conclusion is that there are inter- 
class and interracial differences in terms of measurable intelli- 
gence; both environmental and genetic factors appear to contribute 
to these IQ differentials. At the present time we are assuming that 
the major factors contributing to group differences are environ- 
mental in nature. On this point we are in essential agreement with 


Gottesman: 


My evaluation of the literature on race differences has led me to conclude 
that the differences observed between the mean IQs of Negro Americans 
and other Americans can be accounted for almost wholly by environ- 
Mental disadvantages which start in the prenatal period and continue 
throughout a lifetime [1968b]. ; 
There is another point to consider relative to the rationale 
behind racism, and that is that it is simply illogical. It is well- 
nown that a variety of behavioral aberrations or physical disease 
'onditions vary as a function of age, sex, social class position, oc- 
pation, ethnic background, and so forth—a point that is very 
well. supported by the general epidemiological literature. For 
‘ample, schizophrenia appears to be considerably more pre- 
"lent in the lower socioeconomic DE while neuroticigm ap 
Pears to be more widespread in middle or upper class circles 
Paris & Dunka, 1939. Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958). Con- 
"tional crime is closely related to reduced socioeconomic status, 
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but of course “white collar” crime is the sport of many of those in 
the higher reaches of the stratification system (Mannheim, 1965; 
Schur, 1969). There are such phenomena as “disorders of the 
poor""—bronchitis, pneumonia, epidemic and infectious diseases, 
and so forth—and of course “disorders of the rich"— coronary 
heart disease, duodenal ulcers in older men, the leukaemias, 
poliomyelities, and so on (Lerner, 1969). Various respiratory dis- 
orders may be occupationally determined, as in the case of cer- 
tain miners. Age may be a potent variable relative to the induction 
of certain disorders (senile psychosis and arteriosclerosis), while 
sex is the major factor in disorders such as the various compli- 
cations of pregnancy and gynecological disturbances. Examples 
might be multiplied indefinitely, but the point is really quite 
simple. Conditions such as these presumably fluctuate or vary 
according to the operation of certain well-defined (or at least po- 
tentially definable) causal agents such as stress, air pollutants of 
various sorts, infectious or viral agents in certain environmental 
loci, and so on. They do not necessarily vary according to the 
prevailing social mores, whatever those are. It is therefore ap- 
pr relative to our own data, that the brand of interpretive 
logic that supports the conclusion that the Negro is inherently 
inferior because the black population is characterized by high 
rates of a particular physical disorder—namely, CNS dysfunc- 
tion—will also support the hypothesis of inferiority of the white 
population, which would appear to be characterized by higher 
rates of white collar crime, coronary heart disease, and even cer- 
tain neurological disorders (such as poliomyelities). Now this 
mode of thought is not only uncomfortable, it is also unproduc- 
tive. Behavioral aberrations and disease conditions are not neces- 
sarily altered by labelling processes that eventuate in the social 
designations of “inferiority” and "superiority." And they are not 
altered by social inaction. They are altered, if one is so motivated, 
by the systematic search for the causal factors behind the disorder 
—and the ultimate elimination of those factors. 


Prevention 


.. We believe that prevention is the most critical factor to con- 
sider at this point. There is reason to suspect that the problems in 
question may become more prevalent in the future if proper steps 
are not taken to counteract them (Birch & Gussow, 1970). The 
concepts of prevention promulgated by Gerald Caplan (1964, 
1968) are highly relevant here: 

One public health preventive model that I have found useful is that which 
divides the field into three levels: Primary prevention, which encompasses 
measures to reduce incidence—the rate of new cases over a certain time 
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period; secondary prevention, which denotes measures to reduce preval- 
ence—the rate of new and old cases at a point in time; and tertiary pre- 
vention, which focuses on lowering the rate of residual defect in the 
population of former patients [Caplan, 1968, p. 11]. 


Obviously, this model of prevention is broad enough to encom- 
pass measures designed both to prevent the problem from emerg- 
ing and to control it if it does emerge or increase. Conceptually, it 
advocates the systematic elimination of the disorder relative to the 
people unfortunately afflicted. We believe that the model is rele- 
vant and applicable to the problems centering around the ecolog- 
ical distribution of CNS dysfunction. 

The theoretical scheme proposed here suggests that preven- 
tive efforts could be initiated at several points simultaneously or 
successively. It is our contention that primary and secondary pre- 
vention are more important than tertiary prevention, but we be- 
lieve that preventive efforts should move along all three fronts. 
Primary or secondary prevention might involve a number of key 
factors such as the elimination or the reduction of poverty, racism, 
and discrimination, inadequate medical care, inferior education, 
and so forth. Tertiary preventive efforts might involve the creation 
ofa full range of medical, psychological, and social facilities at- 
tached to the school (but capable of reaching deep into the pre- 
school period) which would provide a broad spectrum of diagnos- 
tic, treatment, and research services. A major component of the 
tertiary preventive effort would involve “compensatory education 
inall of its varied forms (Hunt, 1969b). 


Conclusions : 
Our data are quite consistent with those of other investiga- 
lors, all of which qs suggest that the ecological distribution 5 
S dysfunction is not random. There is, however, one importan: 
¢xception which should be mentioned at this point. The iy 
ere is to a study recently reported by McDermott, jM 
Schrager, Wilson, Killins, Lindy, and Waggoner (1968). ccord- 
ng to the data reported by these investigators, there is no a 
tial relationship between the frequency of CNS ema an 
such demographic variables as social class and race. ve dass y 
Suspect that the results of this study are a function of sampling 


las, since apparently all of the data were secured from the rec- 


M i greed ital. The authors considered 
nds of a children's psychiatric hosp! d due to a selection factor, 


€ fact that their data could be biase se t 
ut they rejeitéd the possibility. Unfortunately, it is not pg ibit 
0 compare the data from this study with our own data due to il e 
differences in sampling methodology. What is called for at this 
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point is more field research related to the ecological distribution 
of brain damage—not inter-agency data. 

It is, again, our contention that CNS dysfunction is not ran- 
domly distributed in the community at large. The problems in 
question appear to be extremely prevalent and intense in certain 
sectors of the population—specifically in those blighted regions 
of the community where poverty is the predominant mode of life. 
At this point we believe that prevention is the most important 
problem to consider. There are too many children whose basic 
potential—whose general adjustment, happiness, and satisfaction 
—is unnecessarily threatened by brain damage. The problems are 
serious. The hour is late. It remains to be seen if America is able 
or willing to rise to the challenge—or if she is not (Killian, 1968). 
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The general paucity of research in the area of attitude devel- 
opment in young children permits us to say very little at present 
concerning the development of racial attitudes, their nature, or 
the conditions which may cause them to change. A few studies 
(e.g., Ammons, 1950; Clark & Clark, 1939a, 1939b, 1947, 1950; 
Horowitz, 1939) would seem to indicate that children as young as 
three and four are capable of making discriminations between the 
physical characteristics of Negroes and whites. The frequency of 
discrimination increases with chronological age. The studies also 
indicate that by the age of four, both Negro and white children 
show a preference for and identify with the physical characteris- 
tics associated with white children. While these findings are of 
great significance, further information is necessary for an under- 
Standing of the development of racial attitudes and the mech- 
anisms by which they might be changed. H 

Using a method first devised by Clark and Clark in 1939, 
the present study first attempted to replicate some of these ear- 


'The author wishes to thank the Board of Directors of the Brunswick- 
Cornwallis Preschool, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and especially Mrs. Catherine 
erall, Headteacher, for their co-operation in making this research possible. 
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lier findings. The racial preference, knowledge of racial differ- 
ences, and racial identification of lower-class urban preschool 
children were examined. Unlike the original study, both Negro 
and white children were used. In addition, an attempt was made 
to determine the effect of an enriched preschool program upon 
these three response measures. 


Method 
Subjects 


Sixty-eight 4-5 year old male and female subjects made up 
the total sample. Two experimental groups, one white and one 
Negro, of 17 subjects each were employed. They consisted of 
children from an interracial neighborhood characterized by low 
family incomes, overcrowded dwellings, and large families. 
These children had just completed one school year in an enriched 
preschool program. The program was characterized by a numer- 
ical balance between Negro and white children and a deliberate 
attempt on the part of Negro and white teachers to create an at- 
mosphere of racial understanding and self-respect. This was done, 
for example, by deliberately emphasizing racial differences and 
discussing these differences in favorable terms. 

Two control groups, one white, one Negro, consisted of chil- 
dren from similar environments, but who had not had any pre 
school experience. Subjects of the control group were obtaine' 
through the preschool and various social agencies. Many of these © 
children had applied for acceptance into the preschool program 
but were not accepted because of space limitations, late applica- 
tion, etc. Otherwise they fully qualified. Although one cannot be 
certain using such a method of assignment that the control and 
experimental groups were comparable, the experimenter's ac- 
quaintance with family background and living conditions of many 


children in the experimental and co: 
i ntrol ts that 
indeed they were. rol groups sugges 


Procedure 


j 'The procedure used was that of Clark and Clark (1947). All 
subjects were tested individually by a white experimenter. Eac 
child was presented with four dolls, alike in every respect except 
skin and hair color; two of the dolls were brown with black bair 


2 
‘The present research was carried out before the results of Greenwald and 


Oppenheim (1968) were reported. The i i i i 5 
is supported by their roa. T ed. The inclusion of white comparison group 
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and two white with blond hair. For each half of the subjects in 
each group, the order of presentation of the dolls was reversed. 
The experimental task was to respond to a series of eight re- 

quests designed to reveal color preference (1-4), knowledge of 
racial differences (5-7), and racial identification (8). In a stan- 
dard order, the child was asked, “Give me the doll that: 

(1) you would like to play with 

(2) is a nice doll 

(3) looks bad 

(4) isa nice color 

(5) looks like a white child 

(6) looks like a colored child 

(7) looks like a Negro child 

(8) looks like you.” 


Results 


Control Groups 


In an attempt to verify the findings of the original study, the 
data for the control groups were analyzed separately. The data 
for these and for the experimental groups are presented in Table 
1. Racial preference measures (items 1-4) are expressed in terms 
of the proportion of subjects choosing the doll of their own color. 
These values indicate that the majority of Negro children tended 
to choose the white dolls, as did the white children. Responses to 
item 3, requesting the doll that “looks bad,” indicate that Negroes 
tended to reject the brown doll as did white children. The sig- 
nificance of the relationship between color of the control group 
subjects and responses on racial preference was tested by chi- 
square (see Table 2). Significant chi-square values were obtained 
on all racial preference measures. That is, there appears to be a 
relationship between the color of the control group subjects and 
their expressed racial preference. ' b 

Responses to items 5, 6, and 7, designed to reveal knowledge 
of racial differences, are expressed in terms of the proportion of 
Subjects making the correct choice. Chi-square analyses were 
done to estimate the relationship between color of control group 
Subjects and knowledge of racial differences. No significant chi- 
square values were obtained. The obtained frequencies indicate 
that the majority of both Negro and white subjects at this age 
have a well developed knowledge of the eee of racial difference 

etween white and colored. A comparison of the values for items 
5 and 6 with those of item 7, which required the child to indicate 
the doll which looks like a Negro child, indicates a slight but non- 
significant decrease in the number of children making a correct 
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choice. This suggests that the concept of Negro may not be as well 
defined in these children as are the concepts of white and colored. 
TABLE 1 
RESPONSES OF SUBJECTS ON RACIAL PREFERENCE, 
KNOWLEDGE OF RACIAL DIFFERENCE, AND 
RACIAL IDENTIFICATION 
Control Experimental 5 
o Negro White Negro White 
Race Preference (N 217) (N = 17) (N = 17) N = 17) 
1. Play with 24 1.00 Al .82 
2. Nice doll 12 259 E .59 
3. Looks bad 94 24 nm A8 
4. Nice color 18 6 .65 24 
Knowledge of Racial 
Difference : 
5. White 65 E 94 59 \ 
6. Colored 26 76 94 .88 
7. Negro 53 E 65 59 
Racial 
Identification" 
8. You 24 1.00 .59 1.00 


: EET 
{Proportion of subjects choosing the doll their own color. 
Proportion of subjects making the correct choice. 


TABLE 2 
CHI-SQUARE VALUES INDICATING SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RESPONSES AND 


SUBJECT GROUP = 


Ten Negro vs. Negro vs. Experimental Experimental 
1 19:93 *^* 4.48** ees 1.46 
2 631** UN 242 — y 
3 14.69 7.64*** 1.82 — 
4 9.56535 429** 5.95** 1.53982 
5 — 4.09** 2.88* — 
6 uA if x E 
ü ai m 7 E 
8 17.9388" 6.48** 3.04* =. 


Note: *p < .10, **p < .05, ***p < .01. 
“Chi Square < 1 


Responses to item 8 are expressed in terms of the proportion 
of subjects identifying with the doll of their own color. The m 
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jority of Negro subjects tend to identify with the white doll as do 
all white subjects. The obtained chi-square value indicates the 
relationship between color of subject and racial identification to 
be highly significant. 
Experimental Groups 


The data for the experimental groups were analyzed in the 
same manner. Significant chi-square values were obtained on 
items 1, 3, and 4, designed to reveal racial preference. That is, 
there appears to be a relationship between color of the subject 
in the experimental groups and expressed racial preference. In 
addition, the significant chi-square values obtained on items 5 and 
8 indicate a relationship between color of the subject in the ex- 
perimental group and knowledge of racial difference (with whites 
less accurate), as well as racial identification (with blacks less 
accurate). 


Effects of the Preschool Program 


The significance of the relationships between experience in 
the interracial preschool program and racial preference, knowl- 
edge of racial differences, and racial identification was also tested 
by chi-square. The obtained values indicate that Negro children 
who experience an interracial preschool program show greater 
own-color preference than children without such experience. As 
indicated in Table 2, a significant chi-square value was obtained 
on item 4. All other differences were in the same direction, with 
that on item 2 closely approaching statistical significance. For the 


white groups also, a significant chi-square value was obtained on 


item 4. This would seem to indicate that white children who ex- 
perienced an interracial preschool program show significantly 
greater Negro color preference than do white children without 
such experience. h / 

On requests designed to reveal knowledge of racial differ- 
ences there was one significant chi-square value, that for the Ne- 
gro group on item 5. No significant values were obtained in the 
white group. 

The data for item 8 indicate that a greater number of the 
Negro nursery school children identified with the doll of their own 
color than did Negro control group children. The obtained chi- 
square value indicated this difference to be marginally significant. 
There was no difference in obtained frequencies between the white 


experimental and control groups. 


Discussion 
ent study corroborate those of the 


The results of the pres ; 
original one. They indicate that, between 4 and 5 years oi age, 
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Negro and white lower-class urban children living in an inter- 
racial neighborhood already have clearly established racial pref- 
erences and some knowledge of racial differences as related to 
skin color. However, this awareness of racial differences does not 
necessarily determine a socially accurate racial self-identification. 
It is significant that the original findings of Clark and Clark 
(1947) regarding Negro students were replicated in the present 
study. In contrast to the original study which employed Negro 
experimenters, the present one used a white experimenter for all 
groups. 

Response differences between Negro and white children of 
the non-nursery school group with respect to racial preference 
and identification are of special interest. Negroes tended to prefer 
the white dolls and reject the brown ones as did white children. 
Moreover, it is significant that correct self-identification was made 
by 100 percent of the white children; whereas, only 24 percent 
of the Negro children made correct identifications. Although 7 
out of 10 of these Negro children are aware of racial differences, 
only 2 out of 10 in the same group made socially correct identifi- 
cations with the colored doll. On the basis of this evidence, as 
well as anecdotal evidence gathered during the experimental ses- 
sions, it seems reasonable to suggest that the relative inaccuracy 
of Negro identification reflects not simple ignorance of self, but 
rather unwillingness or psychological inability to identify with 
the brown doll. The validity of this suggestion could be further 
tested in research employing different types of test materials (such 
as dolls of varying skin color), Negro and white experimenters, 
and subjects who differ in socioeconomic status and in their fre- 
quency of contact with members of the other race. 

_ What are the conditions which cause children, particularly 
white ones, to show unmistakable signs of the onset of racial 
bigotry at this very early age? What are the conditions which 
cause Negro children at a very young age to sense that they are 
marked and that there is something wrong? Why do they like 
what they see across the color line and find it difficult to like what 
they see on their own side? An hypothesis by Goodman (1952) 
ques one suggestion regarding the type of learning mechanism 

y which such behavior may be acquired. During the process of 
early socialization, parents are likely to use consistently certain 
words to describe conditions which they like. Through a long 
reinforcement history such associations become well established 
in the child's behavioral repertoire. The word clean, for example; 
quite naturally suggests other things such as whiteness, bright- 
ness, and some of the pleasant feelings of being around these con- 
ditions. Everyday experiences with preschool children suggest 
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that they do tend to make such associations. They will chatter 
about their clean hands or clean shoes with obvious pride and 
pleasure. Their references to dirtiness just as clearly mean dis- 
approval or displeasure. 

The author submits that, when the child is placed before the 
dolls in this particular situation, it is the white doll that looks 
| clean to him and the brown one dirty. Because he associates 
whiteness with cleanliness and cleanliness with a pleasant feeling 
and perhaps praise from his parents, the white doll is chosen 
more frequently than the brown one. 

The second aim of this study was to determine the effect, if 
any, of the interracial preschool program upon racial attitudes. 
Results from the nursery school groups would suggest that by 
some means the program is effective in breaking down certain 
established forms of behavior and is successful in building new 
| ones. What is present in the nursery school setting is a hypothe- 
tical state, of a quality quite unlike that which is experienced 
in the real worlds of these children. Equal numbers of Negro and 
white children were present with both Negro and white teachers; 
a great deal of emphasis was placed upon the development of self- 
respect, especially in Negro children. It is suggested that these 
experiences have strongly influenced the development of the more 
Positive attitudes displayed by both Negro and white children in 
| the nursery school group. Obviously, much more research is 

needed. We must now attempt to determine those psychological 
Processes which are contributing to this significant change. When 


this is done, the program can have much wider application and 
Significance for the broader reaches of education. 

The results of this study have undoubtedly asked more ques- 
tions than they have answered. However, one implication is very 
clear. It reveals the necessity for attacking problems of prejudice 
in very young children and for preventive interracial education 
Programs in the very early years. Attitudes can be changed. 
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AMANTE, DOMINIC, MARGULES, PHILIP H., HARTMAN, DONNA 
M., STOREY, DELORES B., and WEEBER, LEWIS JOHN. The epi- 
demiological distribution of CNS dysfunction. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 
26(4), 105-136. 


Central Nervous System (CNS) dysfunction is not randomly distributed in 
the urban population at large. Rather, cases of brain damage in children are 
highly concentrated in the poor white and black segments of the community. 
From all indications, the prevalence of such problems appears to be more ex- 
treme in the case of black children of lower socioeconomic origin relative to their 
white counterparts. A multi-disciplinary theoretical scheme is presented which 
is designed to conceptualize the distribution in terms of a seriés of antecedent 
and consequent conditions involving the interaction of biological, psychological, 
educational, sociological, and anthropological variables. The major variables 
hypothesized to account for the patterned distribution of CNS dyslunction in- 
volve interclass and interracial differentials relative to general health, diet, the 
adequacy of pre- and post-natal child care, and the quality and quantity of sen- 
sory stimulation impinging on the organism during critical periods of develop- 
ment. The “primal cause” behind the distribution is assumed to be general 
ethnocentricism—one variant of which is racism. Prevention is indicated to be 
the most critical problem at the present time. 


CARITHERS, MARTHA W. School desegregation and racial cleavage, 1954— 
1970: A review of the literature. Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(4), 25-47. 


This paper reviews studies—most appearing since the 1954 Supreme Court 
desegregation ruling—concerning racial preference, racial cleavage, and inter- 
racial association in desegregated schools. Except in a few areas, the findings 
of these studies are inconclusive or conflicting. It is suggested that future re~ 
search might well focus more upon the effects of desegregation on the groups 
within the social structure of the school. Under some conditions of desegrega- 
tion, group rivalry may develop; under other conditions, group alliances. These 
are likely to influence racial attitudes and behavioral cleavage. Naturalistic Te- 
search which describes group processes, followed by research which manipulates 
intergroup relations in the school setting, might provide a greater understanding 
of interracial relations and might point the way towards more effective action 


and policy. 


ROLAND C. The effects of an interracial preschool program upon 
CRE knowledge of racial differences, and racial identification, 

Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(4), 137-144. 

This study examined the effect of an interracial preschool program upon 
racial SAAE, and extended to white children the Clark and Clark work on the 
development of racial attitudes in Negro children. The experimental groups, 
one white, one Negro, consisted of children from economically deprived environ. 
ments who had just completed one year in an enriched interracial preschool 
program; two control groups were from comparable environments but without 
mco 00 that, by the age of four, Negro and white children from 
this particular (Canadian) population have clearly established racial prefer- 
eae and a knowledge of racial differences and make identifications in a racial 
sense. Significant differences between the experimental and control groups were 
interpreted as favoring an interracial preschool program as a means of develop- 


ing positive racial attitudes. 
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PAIGE, JEFFERY M. Changing patterns of anti-white attitud 
Journal of Social Issues, 1970, 26(4), 69-86. DES ME ede 


Studies of anti-white attitudes among blacks from the end of World War II 
to the middle sixties, despite the limited historical period, are frequently dis- 
cussed as if they represented general characteristics of anti-white attitudes. 
However, data from a 1968 survey in Newark, New Jersey indicate that these 
earlier patterns of relationships do not characterize anti-white attitudes among 
urban blacks in the late sixties. General psychological mechanisms involving 
postulates about underlying personality structure cannot account for the rel- 
atively rapid change in the correlates of anti-white attitudes. Anti-white attitudes 
are a flexible part of a more general political ideology describing the most prac- 
tical strategy for dealing with members of the white majority. As the strategies 
change to adapt to changing political circumstances, the attitudes change with 
them. Thus statements about the determinants of anti-white attitudes are rel- 
atively meaningless unless they are related to the political context in which 
those attitudes are held. 


SANFORD, NEVITT. Whatever happened to action research? Journal of Social 
Issues, 1970, 26(4), 3-23. 


The social science establishment, in pace with technology, has separated 
“science” from practice and favored over-specialization generally. Not only has 
action research thus been orphaned, but vital scientific questions have been ne: 
glected, scientists have tended to become technicians, and benefits of social sci- |j 
ence have been denied the most needy people. We need a model of social science 
activity which, while embracing Lewin’s model, makes the subjects of research | 
its primary clients. Since their further development—which is the basic aim of 
social research—is affected by the processes of inquiry, they should take part in 
the planning of research and be the first to know its results. This model has 
worked well in interview studies not only of students but of college professors, 
whose academic culture it is capable of changing. The social science establish- 
ment can be modified by a similar approach to the consciousness of its members. |! 
Since we influence others more by our actions than by our knowledge, action | 
research directed to ourselves can improve the image of social science and of |) 


man. 


WEISS, CAROL H. The politicization of evaluation research. Journal of Social | 
Issues, 1970, 26 (4), 57-68. | 


This paper describes the growing visibility of evaluation research and the 
effects of its overt entry into the political arena on the evaluator. Ways of dim- 
ming the political implications of evaluation, particularly when conclusions | 
about program success are negative, are discussed. But negative conclusions can 
be highly significant. When findings of many action program evaluations are | 


added together, the result is a serious critique of current approaches to social 
programming. 
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problems as an area of legitimate professional activity, we will 
have to begin the process of change in the schools which spawned 
us. 

This change implies more than the tokenism inherent in 
hasty one-time courses in the Psychology of So 
in Racism, Sexism, Violence, etc.). Most college administrations 
welcome such piddling efforts in order to pacify and co-opt the 
student activists striving for relevance. Such efforts titillate rather 
than educate, and are usually taught by temporary or untenured 
faculty. 

The far more challenging prospect lies in the possibility of 
training a psychologist to be a thoroughly professional social 
change agent with all the skills, breadth of knowledge, and chutz- 
pah that this label implies. In short, we at least would be better 
prepared to ask the question of what to do if we had more com- 
pany. In a serious vein, we firmly believe that the training of so- 
cial change agents is not only desirable but even possible within 
the present system. 

Toward this end, we are proposing a radical change in the 

teaching of psychology at all levels which basically recognizes 
social issues as nexuses around which skills may be taught. Rather 
than partitioning these skills into present modules, we are pro- 
posing a model which, like the real world, assumes that social 
change itself is at stake when a psychologist sets out to do re- 
search. Establishing real achievable goals during the training 0 
the social change agents may provide the experience upon which 
a future career as a change agent can be built. 
. . The goals thus determine the methods and skills to be stud- 
ied. The philosophy of social science becomes one in which a 
value commitment to social change is admitted to be an essen- 
tial part of the scientific process itself, as the recent debate on the 
genetic basis of intelligence points up. Instead of a neutral objec: 
tive scientific observer, we envision welcoming the biased social 
scientist with a commitment to social action based on his theory— 
which can be judged on its merits. 

There are two mutually alienating factions in the social sci- 
ences: the traditional purists and the political activists. 

_ Traditional social science has become so obsessed with emul- 
ating the precision of the physical sciences that value and mean- 
ing have been considered sources of contamination or confusion. 
The process of doing research (or publishing) has become an eni 
in itself. Social relevance is not a hallmark of operationism. 

By contrast, the emerging political activists, so vocal at out 
conventions, tend to eschew theory as being counterproductive 
to social change. They say that “what we need is action.” But 
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what action should be determined to some extent by theory. It is 
our basic belief that behavioral theory would be greatly en- 
hanced if it were more relevant, even at the price of rigor. Thus, a 
philosophic goal of a social action orientation to training pro- 
grams is relevant theory development. 

. Mewantto report some modest efforts in the proposed direc- 
tion in which we have recently been engaged. 


Case Studies 


The second author, while a Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, edited with 80 undergraduate stu- 
dents Toward Social Change: A Handbook for Those Who Will; this 
soon to be published book resulted from a course in social prob- 
lems. Some excerpts from the book’s foreword tell the story of how 
this experiment in social action education came about: 


The idea for a handbook on social change edited primarily by students 
grew during the winter of 1969 in Berkeley as my assistant, Caryl Sutton, 
and I pondered innovations in undergraduate education. I was scheduled 
to teach a course in Social Problems during the spring 1970 quarter—a 
course which seemed like a natural vehicle within which teams of students 
could function as research groups oriented toward critiquing the problem 
and making recommendations for change which could be taken seriously 
by the people and agencies who are able to change things. We hoped that 
genuine involvement in a relevant project would enhance the professional 
training of future social change agents. 

Thus began a series of one-hour meetings with interested students where 
ideas could be exchanged and people shanghaied into the project. We 
called it Project SAP—an acronym for Social Action Project—and began 
to approach publishers with the idea of gaining a publisher so that the 
students would be oriented to the tangible goal of editing a published 
work. We obtained a contract and a small advance from Harper and Row. 


The aim of the book which evolved from meetings was for students to 
speak to students on their views about social problems which affect their 
lives, My role as a professor was that of a catalyst, deadline-watcher and 
senior editor. We implored those who signed up for the “course” to meet 
in social problem interest groups—either suggested by me or generated by 


them—and be prepared to work on their own to collect information. Our 


guidelines were to find sharp critiques, overviews, interviews, pictures, 
ia which would help to shape 


cartoons, songs, poetry and any other medi 
a specific point of view about the social problem. They were to use these 
materials to write an introduction and specific conclusions aimed at social 
change—all accompanying a definitive set of readings. Our models were 
the teams of *Nader's Raiders” who have done so much to promote social 
change by using information as an instrument for stirring the public. 


Some eighty undergraduate students signed up, dividing themselves into 


twelve research teams in such areas as violence, education reform, drugs, 


etc. One group joined us with their own project—white community in- 
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volvement. Each team scheduled meetings either in Project SAP head- 
quarters (a hastily converted laboratory) or in one of their own homes. 
Despite the absence of formal class hours or grade pressures, most stu- 
dents ended up working harder on Project SAP than on any of their other 
courses. I met with each team twice during the first couple of weeks but 
after that, they were on their own. 


The students—of all ages from seventeen to thirty-five—responded mag- 
nificently. Where the teams found gaps, confusion or blandness in the * 
literature, they went out, got information and wrote their own material. 
Taking advantage of facilities and knowledgeable people in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, they conducted interviews or did site visits to new drug 
treatment centers. A full-time policeman, who was also a student, added 
an unusual dimension to the violence team (especially at Berkeley) by 
writing a first-hand account of the cop in a student riot. The students un- 
covered a number of recent unpublished papers which are more pointed 
than most published works: Chaos and humor were frequent, highlighted 
by the fact that the leader of the population group had a baby boy shortly 
after turning in the manuscript. 1 


The hectic work did not go entirely smoothly. The students had to live 
through a period of intense social change brought on by the invasion of 
Cambodia and the murders at Kent State and Jackson State in May, 1970. 
These events had a profound effect on all of us as many of us put our work 
aside to help out in the anti-war effort. The Berkeley campus was recon- 
stituted into a major anti-war center which emphasized constructive po- 
litical work in the community and through the system. Many of our stu- 

dent editors played key roles in this movement, while to our delight, they 
continued to work on the book. This proved to be a painful division of 4 
energy for most, and the impact of these events can be clearly seen in the [ 
tone and content of the book. The initial optimism of the students gave 
way to more sober reflection and a decision on their part that a book on 
social change was needed more desperately than ever before. 


We determined from the beginning that the students in each team would 
tell it like they saw, heard and felt it. We are convinced that the student 
readers will understand and appreciate the honesty and ingenuity of their 
Berkeley compatriots. As concerned, opinionated people they sought to in- 
form and to promote genuine social change, and to be taken seriously. 
They owe no allegiance to any government body, foundation, profession f 
or tradition. Indicative of their concern, they and I agreed before we 
started work, to donate sixty per cent of the royalties from the book to 
the Fund for the College of Malcolm X, an organization backing an ethnic 
pie wol at the University of California, Santa Cruz [Buckhout et 
In critiquing this experimental course, the professor and stu- 
dents were pleased with the outcome, and all expressed the feel- 
ing that they had learned a great deal. The level of involvement 
was so high that little time was left for formal evaluation or $07 
liciting of student ratings. The instructor was often told by the 
students that the experience was one of the most meaningful that 
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they ever had. In turn the instructor felt that he could not objec- 
tively evaluate how a peak experience changed a student. Obvi- 
ously, some students contributed and profited more than others; 
but the collective.experience would not have been possible with- 
out the many minor contributions of the less active students. 

In the summer of 1970, a mini-version of the same procedure 
was attempted at California State College, Hayward, in a course 
on social psychological research. With only 18 students, the class 
focussed on the population explosion as a social issue which inte- 
grated the class efforts to learn how to do relevant psychological 
research. This time the goal of a published article was set, with all 
students sharing in the conception and execution of the research 
—and its authorship.’ A stratified sample survey of attitudes to- 
ward family planning, sterilization, and abortion was conducted 
on unmarried young people. In this case, undergraduates had to 
learn interviewing techniques, computer analysis, statistics, and 
the population literature from other students and faculty. The 
point was that in order to say something useful about the social 
problem—population—it was necessary to acquire rapidly the 
usual skills of social scientists. In addition, the students had to 
learn to communicate their topical findings in a way which would 
maximize their social utility—an elusive and somewhat unique 
skill for social scientists. p 

In a graduate course at the California School of Professional 
Psychology, Kutner is currently focussing on the theme of the 
X. Psychology of Women. The course is designed to create social change 
in various ways. First, the goal of the year-long course is to edit a 
book which communicates information about women’s liberation. 
The chapters deal with the content of the women’s liberation 
movement, such as employment, child care centers, abortion, 
| and the stereotype of inferiority. Each problem is treated with a 
threefold approach: protest, research, and action. For instance, 
protest concerning job discrimination on the basis of sex raises 
the question of sex differences in achievement motivation. The 
data will be applied to programs for generating a need to succeed. 
Thus, it is shown how a problem is expressed and how the re- 
search is conducted and applied to solving the problem. 

The second benefit of the book depends upon its sale. A por- 
tion of royalties received will be given to a social activity that 
furthers social change for women. The choice is to be made by the 
class. Third, the authorship for the book will not be determined 


*Copi Z i i ld Know 
Copies of the product, “Family Planning by Those Who Should Kno 
Better,” are available from R. Buckhout, Department of Psychology, California 


State College, Hayward, California 94542. 
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entirely by social status: students and faculty will be listed as 
authors. In this way we hope to change the all too common prac- 
tice of exploiting students without recognizing their efforts. 
Fourth, it is expected that student attitudes will change in the 
process of working together in this context. The fifth avenue of 
change is that through professional training the way is paved for 
future change. 

The procedure in the course will consist mostly of reading, 
discussion in class, and writing in small groups. Participants in 
the women’s liberation movement will be invited to class. In addi- 
tion, the students will be encouraged to attend women’s rights 
meetings to gain a more personal understanding of the subject. 


Social Issues Curriculum 


The course just described suggests a much broader change 
in education. A whole curriculum could be based on various $0- 
cial issues. 

Each course could be centered around a social problem, 
such as poverty or violence. Probably the best level at which to 
start is with lower division undergraduate courses where students 
have not yet suffered a hardening of their professional arteries. 
When they take upper division courses, and at the masters degree 
level, they can explore psychology more systematically; for in- 
stance, this would be an appropriate time for courses in learning 
theory, developmental psychology, experimental design, and so 
forth. At the doctoral level the courses again might be organized 
around social problems. Toward the end of his formal education 
the student may be able to make valuable contributions while 
integrating his previous experiences. This pattern in the curricu- 
lum would be similar to the sequence of events in a given course 
on social issues: protest, research, and action. 


Conclusions 


We stress the radical nature of these ideas in the sense that 
they will inevitably produce an impact on the institutions in which 
they flourish." In effect, the institutions of higher learning would 
become centers for the promotion of social change, devoted to the 
development of theories of change and the training of change 
agents—in addition to their present role as trainers of social sci- 


"The political repercussions are not to be taken lightly. In the wake of the 
reconstitution efforts at Berkeley, the State Colleges and the University of Cal- 
ifornia have issued “guidelines” limiting the advocacy role of the professor an 


contributing to the already tight repression which characterizes higher educa- 
tion in California. 
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ence professionals. Imagine a department of psychology which is 
itself responsible for substantive action in the area of population, 
drugs, violence, etc. Imagine further than its students had a repu- 
tation for having influenced legislation, having created a com- 
munity clinic, having published books with impact, or having 
created a new journal, a magazine, or television documentary 
before they enter the field. The graduate of such a program would 
have gained valuable relevant experience and possibly have made 
real contributions toward the promotion of human welfare, while 
learning his trade. The teachers, as participants in attempts to 
solve social problems about which there are few theories, few 
guidelines, vague goals, and little history, would probably be 
learning along with their students. 
Together, student and teacher-student can help each other in 
answering the question, What can we do? 


* Comment from the Corner 


Drs. Kutner and Buckhout have produced some models that 
in my opinion ought to be widely imitated. The idea of having a 
class actually produce something through their joint efforts 
seems to me an educational idea that can hardly fail. What works 
for a class might work for a whole department or school. Ishould 
like to see a college—not too large a one to be sure—set itself the 
task of getting out a policy statement on some major issue each 
year, with different departments taking the responsibility for dif- 
erent kinds of relevant research and all hands having a share in 
the final recommendations. This would help integrate the intel- 
lectual life of that institution and generate at the same time some 
sense of community. Other readers will have other ideas. Let us 


hear them. 


Nevitt Sanford 
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by Allan W. Wicker, FSI, Autumn, 1969. 


Lewis W. Brandt 
University of Saskatchewan, Regina Campus 


The Behaviorist’s Leap: An Inquiry into What Attitude 


Researchers Measure. 

In his interesting review of the relationship between actions 
and “attitudes” Wicker recognizes that "it is essential that re- 
searchers specify their conceptions of attitudes [1969, p. 75]." In 
line with his behavioristic approach as expressed by his title, 
Wicker equates “attitude” with “verbal behavior” and the latter 
implicitly with “people’s feelings.” He expresses the belief that 
the problem he encountered can be solved by better *toperational- 
ization"—4in spite of what Bridgman (1945, 1959) said and wrote 
twenty years after he first introduced that concept. The central 
factor Wicker misses is related to the question of defining the 


. meaning of check-marks on attitude (and other) questionnaires. 


As Holzkamp (1964) points out, an experimenter must de- 
cide whether he defines check-marks on his questionnaire as ver- 
bal behavior, judgments, opinions, or facts. 

If the check-mark is defined as verbal behavior, it must be 
treated as merely a physical event from which statistical predic- 
tions may be derived, but no conclusions can be drawn concern- 
ing the meaning the check-mark has for the individual who made 
it. In other words, it must not be taken to represent a private 
phenomenon such as an internal attitude, or some hidden reality 
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such as a “latent process." Nothing but a statistical relationship 
between check-marks and actions can be sought for. As Wicker 
reports, such relationships are not very high. As judgments, the 
check-marks are defined as “the spontaneous expression of a human 
being [Holzkamp, 1964, p. 229]," i.e., what the person wants to 
express in the given situation and under the specific circumstances 
in which he places the check-marks on the questionnaire. These 
judgments may or may not correspond to the respondent's opin- 
ions. Such judgments may be co-determined by attitudes towards 
the experimenter and/or other aspects of the total experimental 
situation. The assumption that check-marks on questionnaires 
represent judgments in this sense seems to me the most justified 
one. In that case, however, the check-marks cannot be considered 
to represent attitudes except towards any or all aspects of the 
total experimental situation (cf., Brandt, 19702, 1970b). 

By opinion, Holzkamp means the “experimentally provoked 
expression of a verbalized position assumed originally ‘for oneself” [Holz- 
kamp, 1964, p. 229]." This would refer to one's conviction of the 
attitudes one truly believes one holds and more specifically to the 
way in which one believes one will act in a given situation. I shall 
return to this point further on. 

Finally, it is possible to define the check-mark as representing 
a fact. Concerning a question like *Would you marry a Negro?" 
the researcher must then decide which of two possible facts he 
wants the check-mark under **yes" to stand for: 


(1) It may stand for the respondent's actual marriage to a Negro. This is what 
Wicker calls an “overt behavioral response.” However, as the research re- 
viewed by Wicker indicates, check-marks on attitude scales do not represent 
facts in this sense. 

(2) The fact corresponding to the check-mark under **yes" may be defined as 
representing a willingness to marry a Negro, i.e., a private phenomenon re- 
lated to what Wicker calls **people's feelings.” This definition of the check- 
mark raises the question as to what is the fact of **willingness to marry a 
Negro." Must that willingness be conscious or can it be unconscious? If it 


can "i unconscious, how can the respondent indicate this fact by a check- 
mark? 


3 Thus, before investigating any possible relationship between 
attitudes and actions any researcher must decide whether he 
will consider verbal expressions as mere verbal behavior, judg- 
ments, opinions, or representations of facts—and in the last in- 
stance he must define what he means by facts. Under no circum- 
stances is he permitted to leap from one definition to another. 
When Wicker equates "attitudes" at one point with “verbal 
behavior” and at another with people's feelings," he makes what 
I call The Behaviorist’s Leap, i.e., he jumps back and forth between 
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public and private phenomena without distinguishing between them. When 
he refers to attitudes as verbal behavior, he seems to imply what 
Holzkamp calls opinions and not mere physical muscle contrac- 
tions producing check-marks on a piece of paper. Since he com- 
pares "attitudes" and "actions," Wicker must mean by the former 
the way the person thinks he has acted towards certain people or 
things in the past and/or will act towards them in the future. 

_ One need not even go to non-English psychology—though it 
might help (Brandt, 1963)—to learn that “behaviorism . . . has 
outlived whatever usefulness its role might once have had [Koch, 
1964, p. 6]." Even some American experimental psychologists 
begin to acknowledge that, as Deese recently stated, “We can 
study ourselves directly [1969, p. 517]." When we do so, we real- 
ize that we frequently act quite differently from the way we ex- 
pected outselves to act in given circumstances. We know that we 
cannot predict our own actions 100 percent. We thus know that 
our attitudes, if we define them as opinions in Holzkamp's sense, 
do not always fully determine our actions. We thus recognize that 
there are other determinants of our actions, some of which we may 
consider unconscious—which implies that we cannot state them 
on attitude questionnaires even if we would like to. 

On the other hand, though Wicker concludes from his re- 
view of the literature that “the assumption that feelings are di- 
rectly translated into actions has not been demonstrated [1969, 
p. 75]," we unfortunately also know that too many people too 
frequently translate their feelings directly into actions. In psycho- 
analysis this is termed “acting out.” In plain English it is called 
acting impulsively. Research which cannot demonstrate this dem- 
onstrates that the research is unrelated to everyday life. 

One central issue in all research including attitude research 
is that of definition. If by attitude one means some private phe- 
nomenon, it can be defined neither by judges’ ratings (Brandt, 
1968) nor by operations, but only by phenomenal analysis (Holz- 
kamp, 1964; Kaminski, 1959), i.e., by a detailed description of 
the sensations, feelings, thoughts, fantasies related to the phe- 
nomenon under investigation. This requires no more introspection 
than placing a check-mark after the question “Would you marry 
a Negro?” EAT. 4 

No experimental research, but only reflection, is required to 
establish that attitudes as defined by phenomenal analysis, i.e., a 
person's opinions concerning his future actions, do not co-vary 
predictably with his future actions. If attitudes are defined in 
terms of a person's actions themselves, the relationship discussed 
by Wicker ceases to exist. The behavioristic problem with which 
Wicker is concerned results from a lack of clear definitions and 
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